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returns,  and  victory,  286.  Death  of  Bahram,  286.  a.d.  591 — 
570—600  603,  policy  of  Chosroes,   288.     Pohcy  and  power  of .  the 
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A.D.  59;;— 602  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  288.  Wars  of  Maurice  against  the 
Avars,  290.     State  of  the  Roman  armies,  292 ;  discontent,  293, 

602  rebellion,  293.  A.D.  602,  election  of  Phocas,  293.  Revolt  of  Con- 
602 — 610  stantinople,  294.  Death  of  Maurice,  295.  A.D.  602 — 610, 
610  Phocas  emperor,  295  ;  character,  296  ;  tyranny,  297  ;  A.D.  610, 
610 — 642  fall  and  death,  297.     A.D.  610 — 642,  reign  of  Heraclius,  29S. 

603  Chosroes  invades  the  empire,  298;  A.D.  611,  conquest  of  Syria, 
614  299  ;  Palestine,  300  ;  A.D.  616,  Egypt,  300  ;  Asia  Minor,  301  ;  his 
610 — 622  reign  and  magnificence,  301.  Distress  of  Heraclius,  303  ; 
621  he  sohcits  peace,  304  ;  A.D.  621,  prepares  for  war,  304.  A.D.  622, 
623,  624,  625  expedition  of  Heraclius,  306  ;  second  expedition,  307  ; 

626  deliverance  of  Constantinople,  310.    Conquests  of  Heraclius,  311  ; 

627  third  expedition,  312;  victories,  313.     Flight  of  Chosroes,  314  ; 

628  deposed,  315  ;  and  murdered  by  his  son  Siroes,  315.     Treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  empires. 

CHAP.  XLVII. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. — Enmity  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Cofistantinople. — St.  Cyril  and  Nes- 
torius. — Council  of  Ephesus. — Eutyches. — Fourth  general  Couficil 
of  Chalcedon. — Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Discord. — Intolerance  of 
Justinian. —  The  three  Chapters. — The  Monothelite  Controversy. 
— State  of  the  Oriental  Sects:  I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The 
Jacobites.  III.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armenians.  V,  The 
Copts.     VI.   The  Abyssinians. 

A.D.     The  incarnation  of  Christ,  317.    I.  A  pure  man  to  the  Ebionites, 

318;  his  birth  and  elevation,  319.     II.  A  pure  God  to  the  Do- 

cetes,  320;  his  incorruptible  body,  321.     III.  Double  nature  of 

Cerinthus,  322.     IV.  Divine  incarnation  of  ApoUinaris,  323.     V. 

412 — 444  Orthodox  consent  and  verbal  disputes,  325.     A.D.  412 — 444, 

413,  &c.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  325;  A.D.  413,  414, 415,  his  tyranny,  326. 

428  Nestorius  of  Constantinople,  328;  A.D.  429 — 431,  his  heresy,  329. 

431  First  council  of  Ephesus,  331.     Condemnation  of  Nestorius,  332. 

431 — 435  Victory  of  Cyril,  333.     A.D.  435,  exile  of   Nestorius,  335. 

448  Heresy  of  Eutyches,  336.     A.D.  449,  second  Council  of  Ephesus, 

451  336.     Council   of   Chalcedon,  2->,7.       Faith    of   Chalcedon,  339 

451 — 482  Discord  of  the  East,  340.     A.D.  482,  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno, 

508 — 518  341.     The  Trisagion,  and  religious  war,  343.     A.D.  514,  first 

519 — 565  religious  war,  344.     Theological  government  of  Justinian, 

344  ;  his  persecution  of  heretics,  345  ;  Pagans,  341  ;  Jews,  346 ; 

532—698  Samaritans,  346;  his  orthodoxy,  347.  A.D.  532 — 698,  the  Three 

553  Chapters,  347.     Vth  general  Council :  lid  of  Constantinople, 348. 

564  Heresy  of  Justinian,  349.    A.D.  629,  the  Monothehte  controversy, 

639  349-     The  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius,  350.    A.D.  648,  the  type  of  Con- 

680,  681  stans,35o.  V I th  general  Council  :  lid  of  Constantinople,  351. 

Union  of  the  churches,  352.    Separation  of  the  Oriental  sects,  352. 

500  I.  The  Nestorians,  353.    a.d.  500,  sole  masters  of  Persia,  355  ; 

500 — 1200  Missions  in  Tartary,  India,  China,  &c.,  355.     A.D.  883,  the 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  357.      II.  JACOBITES,  359. 

III.    Maronites,   361.      IV.   Armenians,   362.      V.    Copts 

537—568    or   Egyptians,  363.       The    patriarch    Theodosius,  363  ; 

538  Paul,  364;  A.D.  551,  ApoUinaris,   364;  A.D.   580,  Eulogius,  364  ; 

(;09  John,  365  ]  their  separation  and  decay,  365.     A.D.  625 — 661,  Ben* 
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A.D.  jamin,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  366.  VI.  The  AbyssiNIANS  AND 
530  Nubians,  366.  Church  of  Abyssinia,  367.  a.d.  1525 — 1550,  the 
1557  Portuguese,  368.  A.D.  1557,  the  Jesuits,  368.  A.D.  1626,  conversion 
1632  of  the  emperor,  369.     Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  370. 

CHAP.  XLVIII. — Plan  of  the  last  Volume. — Succession  and  Char- 
acters of  tJte  Greek  Emperors  of  Constantinople^  from  the  Time  of 
Heraclius  to  the  Latin  Conquest. 

A.D.  Defects  of  the  Byzantine  history,  370 ;  its  connexion  with  the  re- 
volutions of  the  world,  372.  Second  marriage  and  death  of  Hera- 
641  clius,  374.  A.D.  641,  Constantine  III.,  374.  Punishment  of  Mar- 
668  tina  and  Heracleonas,  375.  Constans  II.,376.  A.D.  668, Constantine 
685  IV.  Pogonatus,  376.  A.D.  685,  Justinian  II.,  377  ;  A.D.  695—705, 
exile,  378  ;  A.D.  705—711,  restoration  and  death,  379.  A.D.  711, 
713  Philippicus,  380.  A.D.  713,  Anastasius  II.,  380.  A.D.  716,  Theodosius 
718  III.,  381.  A.D.718,  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  381.  A.D.  74i,Constantine 
775  V.  Copronymus,  382.  A.D.  775,  Leo  IV.,  383.  A.D.  780,  Constantine 
792  VI.  and  Irene,  383.  A.D.  792,  Irene,  385.  A.D.  802,  Nicephorus  I., 
811  385.  Stauracius,  386.  Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  386.  A.D.  813,  Leo  V. 
820  the  Armenian,  386.  A.D.  820,  Michael  II.  the  Stammerer,  388. 
829  Theophilus,  388.  A.D.  842,  Michael  III.,  390.  A.D.  867,  Basil  I. 
886  the  Macedonian,  392.  a.d.  886,  Leo  VI.  the  philosopher,  395. 
911  Alexander,  Constantine  VII.  Porphyrogenitus,  396.  A.D.  919, 
Romanus  I.  Lecapenus,  396.  Christopher  Stephen,  Constantine 
945  VIII.,  396.  A.D.  945,  Constantine  VII.,  397.  A.D.  959,  Romanus 
963  II.  junior,  398.  A.D.  963,  Nicephorus  II.  Phocas,  398.  A.D.  969, 
976  John  Zimisces,  Basil  II.  Constantine  IX.,  399.  A.D.  476,  Basil  II. 
1025  and  Constantine  IX.,  400.  A.D.  1025,  Constantine  IX.,  401. 
1034  A.D.  1028,  Romanus   III.  Argyrus,  401.     A.D.  1034,  Michael  IV. 

1041  the  Paphlagonian,  402.     A.D.  1041,  Michael  V.  Calaphates,  402. 

1042  Zoe  and  Theodora,  403.  Constantine  X.  Monomachus,  403. 
1054  Theodora,  403.  A.D.  1056,  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus,  403. 
1057  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  403.  A.D.  1059,  Constantine  XL  Ducas, 
1067  405.  A.D.  1067,  Eudocia,  405.  Romanus  III.  Diogenes,  405. 
1071  Michael  VII.  Parapinaces,  Andronicus  I.  Constantine  XI I.,  406. 
1078  Nicephorus  III.  Botaniates,  406.  A.D.  1081,  Alexius  I.  Com- 
iri8  nenus,  408.  A.D.  1118,  John,  or  Calo-Johannes,  409.  A.D.  1 143, 
J 180  Manuel,  410.  A.D.  11 80,  Alexius  II.,  412.  Character  and  adven- 
1183  tures  of  Andronicus,  412.  A.D.  1 183,  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus, 
1 185  417.     A.D.  1 185,  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  419. 

CHAP.  yAA'^.— Introduction^  Worship,  and  Persecution  of  hnages. — 
Revolt  of  Italy  ajtd  Rome. —  Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes. — 
Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Franks. — Establishment  of  Images. — 
Character  of  Charlcfnagne.- — Restoration  and  Decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West. — Independence  of  Italy. — Constitution  of  the 
Germanic  Body. 

A.D.   Introduction  of  images  into  the  Christian  church,  421 ;  their  wor- 
ship, 422.  The  image  of  Edessa,  423  ;  its  copies,  424.  Opposition 
to  image-worship,  425.  A.D.  726—840.  Leo  the  Iconoclast,  and  his 
754  successors,  426.     A.D.  754,  Synod  at  Constantinople,  427  ;  creed, 
427  ;  A.D.  726—775,  persecution  of  the  images  and  monks,  4281 
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A.D.  727  State  of  Italy,  429.  A.D.  727,  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  to  the  em- 
728  peror,  431.  A.D.  728,  revolt  of  Italy,  433.  Republic  of  Rome,  435. 
730 — 752  Rome  attacked  by  the  Lombards,  436 ;  A.D.  754,  deliverance 
774  by  Pepin,  437.      A.D.  774,  conquest  of  Lombardy  by  Charle- 
magne,   439.      A.D.  751,   753,    768,    Pepin  and   Charlemagne, 
kings   of  France,  439.     Patricians  of  Rome,   440.      Donations 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  to  the  popes,  441.     Forgery  of  that 
780  of  Constantine,  443.      Restoration  of  images    in  the  East  by 
787  the  empress  Irene,  444.  Vllth  general  council,  lid  of  Nice,  445. 
842  Establishment  of  images  by  the  empress  Theodora,  446.  A.D.  794, 
reluctance  of  the  Franks  and  Charlemagne,  446.    A.D.  774 — 800, 
800  separation  of  the  popes  from  the  Eastern  empire,  447.     Corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne,  448.    A.D.  768 — 814,  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
449  ;  extent  of  his  empire,  452;  France,  452  ;  Spain,  452  ;  Italy, 
453  ;  Germany,  453  ;  Hungary,  454  ;  neighbours  and  enemies, 
454;  successors,  455;  A.D.  814 — 887,  in  Italy,  455;  a.d.  911, 
987  Germany,  455  ;  A.D.  987,  France,  455.     A.D.  814 — 840,  Lewis  the 
Pious,  456.     A.D.   840 — 856,   Lothaire   L,  456.      A.D.  856 — 875, 
%Z^  Lewis  II.,  456.     A.D.  888,  division  of  the  empire,  456.     A.D.  962, 
Otho,  king  of  Germany,   restores    the  Western    empire,   456. 
Transactions     of    the    Western    and    Eastern    empires,    457. 
800 — 1060  Authority  of  the  emperors  in  the  elections  of  the  popes, 
1073  458  ;  disorders,  459.     A.D.  1073,  reformation  of  the  church,  460. 
932  Authority  of  the  emperors  in  Rome,  461.     A.D.   932,  revolt  of 
967  Alberic,  461  ;  a.d.  967,  pope  John  XII.,  462  ;  A.D.  998,  the  consul 
Crescentius,  462.     A.D.  774 — 1250,  the  kingdom   of  Italy,  462. 
1 1 52 — 1 190   Frederic    L,  464.      A.D.  1198 — 1250,  Frederic  II.,  464. 
814 — 1250    Independence  of  the   princes   of  Germany,   465.      A.D. 
1250,  the  Germanic  constitution,  466.     A.D.  1347 — 1378,  Poverty 
1356  of  the  German  emperor  Charles  IV.,  467  ;  A.D.  1356,  his  ostenta- 
tion, 467.     Contrast  of  the  power  and  modesty  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  469. 
CHAP.  L. — Description  of  Arabia  and  its  Inhabitants. — Birth,  Char^ 
acter,  and  Doctrine  of  Mahomet. — He  preaches  at  Mecca. — Flies  to 
Medina. — Propagates  his  Religion  by  the  Sword. —  Voluntary  or  re- 
luctant Submission  of  the  Arabs. — His  Death  and  Successors. — The 
Clai77is  and  Fortunes  of  AH  and  his  Descejidants. 
A.D.  Description  of  Arabia,  469 ;  the  soil  and  climate,  470.    Divisions — 
Sandy,  Stony,   Happy,  Arabia,  471.     Manners  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  471.     The  horse,  472.     The  camel,  472.     Cities  of  Arabia, 
120.     Mecca  ;  her  trade,  473.     Independence  of  the  Arabs,  474  ; 
domestic  freedom  and  character,  476.     Civil  wars  and  private 
revenge,    477.     Annual    truce,    478;    social    quahfications    and 
virtues,  478.     Love  of  poetry,  479.     Generosity,  479.     Idolatry, 
480.     The  Caaba  of  Mecca,  481.     Sacrifices  and  rites,  482.     The 
Sabians  ;  Magians  ;  Jews  ;  Christians,  483,  484.     A.D.  569—609, 
birth  and  education  of  Mahomet,  484.     Deliverance  of  Mecca, 
485.     Qualifications  of  the  prophet,  486.     One  God,  488.     Ma- 
homet the  apostle  of  God,  and  last  of  the  prophets,  489.     Moses  ; 
Jesus,  490.     The  Koran,  491.     Miracles,  492.     Precepts  of  Ma- 
homet—prayer, fasting,  alms,  494.     Resurrection,  495.     Hell  and 
609  paradise,  496.  A.D.  609,  Mahomet  preaches  at  Mecca,  498 ;  a.d.  613 
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A.D.  — 622,  dpposed  by  the  Koreish,  499;  driven  from  Mecca,  500; 

622  prince  of  Medina,  501  ;  A.D.  622—632,  his  dignity,  502  ;  war 
against  the  infidels,  503  ;  against  the   Koreish  of  Mecca,  505. 

623  Battles  of  Beder  ;  Ohud,  505,  506.  A.D.  625,  the  nations,  or  the 
623 — 627  ditch,  506.  Mahomet  subdues  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  507. 
629  Mecca,  508.     A.D.  629 — 632,  conquest  of  Arabia,  510.     A.D.  629, 

630,  first  war  of  the  Mahometans  against  the  Roman  empire,  511. 
632  Death  of  Mahomet,  513;  character,  515  ;  private  life,  516;  his 

wives,  517  ;  children,  517.     Character  of  AH,  518.     A.D.  632,  reign 
634  of  Abubeker;  A.D.  634,  Omar;  A.D.  644,  Othman,  518,  519.    Dis- 
655  cord  of  the  Turks  and  Persians,   519.     Death  of  Othman,   521 
655 — 660,  reign  of  Ali,  521  ;  A.D.  655,  or  661 — 680,  of  Moawiyah,  523. 
680  Death  of  Hosein,   524.     Posterity   of   Mahomet   and   Ali,    52;. 

Success  of   Mahomet,  527  ;    permanency  of  his    religion,  527  j 

his  merits,  528. 

CHAP.  LI. — The  Conquest  of  Persia^  Syria^  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens. — Empire  of  the  Caliphs,  or  Successors  of 
Mahomet. — State  of  the  Christians,  &^c.,  under  their  Government. 

AJD.  632  Union  of  the  Arabs,  529;    their  caliphs,  530;    conquests, 

636  532.     Invasion  of  Persia,  533.     A.D.  636,  battle  of  Cadesia,  534. 

637  Foundation  of  Bassora,  535.  A.D.  637,  sack  of  Madayn,  535. 
637 — 651  Foundation  of  Cufa,  536.  A.D.  637 — 651,  conquest  of 
651  Persia,  537.     A.D.  651,  death  of  the  last  king,  538.     A.D.  710,  the 

632  conquest   of  Transoxiana,   539.     A.D.    632,   invasion  of   Syria, 

633  540.     Siege  of  Bosra,  540.     A.D.  633,  siege  of  Damascus,  543. 

634  Battle  of  Aiznadin,  544  ;  return  to  Damascus,  546.  A.D.  634,  the 
city  taken  by  storm,  547 ;  pursuit  of  the  Damascenes,  548  ;  fair 

635  of  Abyla,  550.     A.D.  635,  sieges  of  Heliopolis  and  Emesa,   551. 

636  Battle   of  Yermuk,  553.     A.D.  637,  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  555. 

638  Conquestof  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  556;  flightof  Heraclius,  558;  end 
of  the  Syrian  War,  559.     A.D.  633 — 639,  conquerors  of  Syria,  559. 

639—655  Progress  of  the  conquerors,  560.     Egypt.     Character  and 

638  life  of  Amrou,  561  A.D.  638,  invasion  of  Egypt,  562.  The  cities 
of  Memphis,  Babylon,  Cairo,  563  ;  submission  of  the  Copts  or 
Jacobites,  564 ;  conquest  of  Alexandria,  565  ;  the  Alexandrian 
library,  567  ;  administration  of  Egypt,  569  ;  riches  and  populous- 

647  ness,  570.  A.D.  647.  Africa.  First  invasion  by  Abdallah,  572  ;  the 
praefect  Gregory  and  his  daughter,  573  ;  victory  of  the  Arabs,  573. 

665—689.  The  Saracens  in  Africa,  574.  A.D.  670 — 675,  foundation 
of  Cairoan,    577.     A.D.    692 — 698,    conquest    of    Carthage,    577. 

698 — 709  Final  conquest  of  Africa,  579  ;  adoption  of  the  Moors,  530. 

709  Spain.     First  temptations  and  designs  of  the  Arabs,  580;  the 

710  Gothic  monarchy,  581.     A.D.  710,  the  first  descent  of  the  Arabs, 

711  582.  A.D.  711,  their  {second  descent  and  victory,  582;  ruin  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,   584.     A.I).  712,  713,  conquest  of  Spain  by 

714  Musa,  585.  A.D.  714,  disgrace  of  Musa,  587  ;  prosperity  of  Spain 
under  the  Arabs,  589  ;  toleration,  590  ;  propagation  of  Mahomet- 
749  ism,  591  ;  fall  of  the  Magians,  591.  A.D.  749,  decline  of  Christi- 
1149  anity  in  Africa,  593;  A.D.  1149,  and  Spain,  594;  toleration  of 
718  the  Christians,  594;  their  hardships,  595.  A.D.  718,  empire  of 
the  caliphs,  596, 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


Zeno  and  Anastasius,  Emperors  of  the  East. — Birth,  Education,  and 
first  Exploits  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. — His  Invasion  and  Co7i- 
quest  of  Italy. — The  Gothic  Kingdoin  of  Italy. — State  of  the  West. 
— Military  and  Civil  Government. — The  Senator  Boethius. — Last 
Acts  and  Death  of  Theodoric. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  an  interval  of 
fifty  years  (a.d.  476—527),  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is 
faintly  marked  by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno, 
Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  same  period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished 
under  the  government  of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have  deserved  a 
statue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent  of  the 
royal  line  of  the  Amali,^  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  ^ 


1  Jornan.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  13,  14.  p.  629,  630.  ed.  Grot.)  has  drawn  the  pedigree  of  Theo- 
doric from  Gapt,  one  of  the  A  uses  or  Demi-gods,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Domitian. 
Cassiodor.,  the  first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  (Variar.  viii.  5.  ix.  25.  x.  2.  xi. 
I.),  reckons  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the  xviith  in  descent.  Peringsciold  (the  Swedish 
commentator  of  Cochlaeus.  Vit.  Theodoric,  p.  271.  Stockholm,  1699),  labours  to  connect 
this  genealogy  with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  countrj'. 

*  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pelso  (Nieusiedler-see)  near  Cftmuntum,  almost 
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two  years  after  the  death  of  Attila.  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the 
independence  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  the  three  brothers,  Walamir, 
Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that  wariike  nation  with  united 
counsels,  had  separately  pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though 
desolate  province  of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their 
revolted  subjects,  but  their  hasty  attack  was  repelled  by  the  single 
forces  of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his  victory  reached  the  distant 
camp  of  his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that  the  favourite 
concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father 
to  the  public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor 
of  the  East,  had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  300 
pounds  of  gold.  The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constantinople 
with  care  and  tenderness.  His  body  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises 
of  war,  his  mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversation ; 
he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  most  skilful  masters ;  but  he  disdained 
or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain 
of  the  first  elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was  contrived  to 
represent  the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king  of  Italy.^  As  soon  as  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality  and  con- 
fidence. Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle ;  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
Widimir,  had  led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians, 
and  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  (a.d.  455 — 475)  for  their  king  the 
father  of  Theodoric.  His  ferocious  subjects  admired  the  strength  and 
stature  of  their  young  prince;^  and  he  soon  convinced  them  that  he 
had  not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  ot 
6000  volunteers  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adventures, 
descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and  soon 
returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sarmatian  king  whom  he 
had  vanquished  and  slain.  Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive 
only  of  fame,  and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme 
distress  by  the  want  of  clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  desert  their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance  into 
the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which 
already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  so  many  bands  of  confederate 
Goths.  After  proving  by  some  acts  of  hostility  that  they  could  be 
dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome,  enemies,  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a 
high  price  their  reconciliation  and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands 
and  money,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Danube, 
under  the  command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.^ 

on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus  composed  his  meditations  (Jornan.  c.  52.  p.  659. 
Scverjn.  Pannon.  Illust.  p.  22.     Cellar.  Gcog.  Antiq.  i.  350.). 

*  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  (eEOA)  were  inscribed  on  a  gold  plate,  and  when  it 
was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen  through  the  intervals  (Anonym.  Valcsian.  ad 
Calccm  Amm.  Marcellin.  p.  722.).  This  authentic  fact,  with  the  testimony  of  Procopius,  or 
at  least  of  the  contemporary  Goths  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  311.),  far  outweighs  the  v.ague  praises 
of  Ennodius  (Sirmond.  Opera,  i.  1596.)  and  Theophan.  (Chronograph,  p.  112.). 

'  Statura  es  aua;  resignet  proccritate  regnantcm  (Ennod.  p.  1614.).  The  bishop  of  Pavia 
(I  mean  the  ecclesiastic  who  wished  to  be  a  bishop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  theconiplexion, 
tjres,  hands,  &c.  of  his  sovereign. 

»  The  »Ute  of  the  0»Uogoilis,  and  the  fint  yean  of  Theodoric,  are  found  in  Jomao.  (o* 
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An  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kin^,  must  have  despised  the 
base  1  saurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  without  any 
endowments  of  mind  or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth, 
or  superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure  of  the  Theodosian  line, 
the  choice  of  Pulcheria  and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some 
measure  by  the  charactei «  of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these 
princes  confirmed  and  dishonoured  his  reign  by  the  perfidious  murder 
of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude 
and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of  the  East  was  peaceably 
devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne ;  and 
her  I  saurian  husband,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged  that 
barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After  the  de^ 
cease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the 
throne  of  his  son  (a.d.  474 — 491.  Feb.  April  9),  humbly  received,  as  a 
gift,  the  second  rank  in  the  empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  sus- 
picion on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  young  colleague, 
whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  ambition.  But 
the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions  :  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  claiming 
his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the 
worthless  and  ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the 
sceptre  of  the  East.^  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of 
Zeno,  he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her 
brother  Basihscus,  already  infamous  by  his  African  expedition,  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  servile  senate.  But  the  reign  of  the 
usurper  was  short  and  turbulent.  Basiliscus  presumed  to  assassinate 
the  lover  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  offend  the  lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain 
and  insolent  Harmatius,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected 
the  dress,  the  demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles. — Suidas, 
i.  p.  332,  ed.  Kuster.  By  the  conspiracy  of  the  malecontents,  Zeno 
was  recalled  from  exile ;  the  armies,  the  capital,  the  person  of  Basilis- 
cus, were  betrayed ;  and  his  whole  family  was  condemned  to  the  long 
agony  of  cold  and  hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted 
courage  to  encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies.  The  haughty  spirit  of 
Verina  was  still  incapable  of  submission  or  repose.  She  provoked  the 
enmity  of  a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was 
disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  raised  an  army 
of  70,000  men,  and  persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless 
rebellion,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne  was 
distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and  fidelity ;  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his  restoration  she  implored 
his  ciemency  in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the  decease  of  Zeno,  Ari- 
adne, the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave 
her  hand  and  the  Imperial  title  (A.D.  491 — 518,  April  11.  July  8)  to 

52—56.  p.  689—696.)  and  Malchus  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  78.),  who  erroneously  styles  him  the 
son  of  Walaniir. 

'  Theoplian.  (p.  iii.)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacred  letters  to  the  provinces:  la-Tt  oti 
(?«fft\£ioi/ ij^LtfTfpoi*  £<rTt.  .  .  Km  oTi  TTfiOXiifli^crnnEda  l3a<TiXiiaTipa(TKu\.\i<TatoVf 
&c     Such  fwiiialc  pretensions  would  have  astonished  the  slaves  of  thejirst  Caisms. 
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Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who  survived  his  elevation 
above  twenty-seven  years,  and  whose  character  is  attested  by  the 
acclamation  of  the  people,  "  Reign  as  you  have  lived  !^'^ 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely  lavished  by 
Zcno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank  of  patrician  and  consul, 
the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and 
the  promise  of  a  rich  and  honourable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric 
condescended  to  serve,  he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the 
cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  Zeno ;  and  in  the  second  revolt,  the  IValajnirs,  as  they  were  called, 
pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy  victory  to 
the  Imperial  troops.'  But  the  faithful  servant  was  suddenly  converted 
into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  (A.D.  475 — 488)  spread  the  flames  of 
war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Hadriatic ;  many  flourishing  citiej  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace  was  almost  extirpated 
by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  pea- 
sants of  the  right  hand  that  guided  the  plough.^  On  such  occasions, 
Theodoric  sustained  the  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of 
ingratitude,  and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by 
the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned,  not  as  the  monarch, 
but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spirit  was  unbroken 
by  slavery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults.  Their  poverty 
was  incurable :  since  the  most  liberal  donatives  were  soon  dissipated 
in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the  most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their 
hands ;  they  despised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials ;  and 
when  their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the 
famihar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  Theo- 
doric (such  at  least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead  a  peaceable,  obscure, 
obedient  life,  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by 
splendid  and  fallacious  promises,  seduced  him  to  attack  a  confederate 
tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  He 
marched  from  his  station  in  Ma^sia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that 
before  he  reached  Hadrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of  8000  horse  and  30,000  foot,  v/hile 
the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  second  his  oper- 
ations. These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As 
he  advanced  into  Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable 
solitude,  and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  an  heavy  train  of  horses,  of 
mules,  and  of  waggons,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides  among  the  rocks 

*  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus  are  lost ;  but  some  exlr.icts  or  frag- 
ments have  been  saved  by  Photius  (Ixxviii,  Ixxix.  loo.),  Constant.  Porphyrog:.  (Excerpt.  Leg. 
fi.  78.),  and  in  various  articles  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The  Chron.  of  Marccllinus  (Lnago 
lifitoriac)  are  originaU  for  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge, 
almost  for  the  last  time,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tilleraont 


(ilist.  det  Emp.  vi.  472—652.). 

'  In  ipsLs  coiigrc$»ionis  tuac  foribus  ccssit  invasor,  cum  J>rofugo  per  te  sceptra  redderentur 
de  salutx  dubitanti.     Ennodius  then  proceeds  (i.  1596.   Sirmond.)  to  tan 
flying  dragon  ?)  into  ytthiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancar.     The  evide 
'Wifpnent  (p.  717.),  Liberatus  (Brev.  Kutych.  c.  «$.  p.  118.),  and  Theophan.  (p.  112.),  is  more 


1596.   Sirmbnd.)  to  tansport  his  hero  (on  a 
ofC  -■  ■ 


flying  dragon  ?)  into  Althiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancar.     The  evidence  of  the  Valesian 
^((inent  (p.  717.),  "  " 
MiJ>er  niid  1  >  I'/n.il. 

'  '"•  is  specially  imputed  to  the  yrrVir/un  Goths,  less  Iwirb.arous,  as  it 

V  li'iilatnirs :  but  ihc  sou  of  1  Jieodcniir  is  charged  wiih  the  ruin  of  man/ 

i^-  Ixt-cipt.  Leg.  p.  95.). 
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and  precipices  of  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was  assaulted  by  the  arms 
and  invectives  of  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Triarius.  From  a  neighbour- 
ing height,  his  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the  Walamirs^  and 
branded  their  leader  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman, 
of  perjured  traitor,  the  enemy  of  his  blood  and  nation.  "Are  you 
"  ignorant,"  exclaimed  the  son  of  Triarius,  "  that  it  is  the  constant 
"policy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each  other's  swords? 
"  Are  you  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be 
"exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge?  Where 
"are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose  widows  now 
"  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash  ambition?  Where 
"is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first 
"allured  from  their  native  homes  to  inlist  under  thy  standard?  Each 
"  of  them  was  then  master  of  three  or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow 
"  thee  on  foot  like  slaves,  through  the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men 
"who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring  gold  with  a  bushel, 
"  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself."  A  lan- 
guage so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and 
discontent ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone, 
was  compelled  to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Roman  perfidy.^ 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  Theodoric 
were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened  Constantinople  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to 
the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length  the  accidental 
death  of  the  son  of  Triarius^  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans 
had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknoAvledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  subscribed  an  ig- 
nominious and  oppressive  treaty. — Malchtis  (p,  ()i.)  and  Evagrius 
(1.  iii.  c.  35).  The  senate  had  already  declared,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  chuse  a  party  among  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was  unequal  to 
the  support  of  their  united  forces ;  a  subsidy  of  2000  pounds  of  gold, 
with  the  ample  pay  of  13,000  men,  were  required  for  the  least  con- 
siderable of  their  armies  ;3  and  the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the 
empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an 
annual  pension  of  5000  pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theodoric 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Romans,  and  suspected  by 
the  Barbarians ;  he  understood  the  popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects 
were  exposed  in  their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  their 
king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented  the 
painful  alternative  of  encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of 
leading  them  to  the  field  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.      Embracing  an 

*  Jornan.  (c.  56,  57.  p.  696.)  displays  the  services  of  Theodoric,  confesses  his  rewards,  but 
dissembles  his  revolt,  of  which  such  curious  details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus  (Excerpt. 
Lcgat.  p.  78.).  Marcellinus,  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  ivth  consulship  (a.d.  5^4) 
he  composed  his  Chronicle  (Scaliger,  Thesaur..  Temper.  P.  ii.  34.),  betrays  his  prejudice 
afici  passion  :  in  Gra;ciam  debacchantem  .  .  .  Zenonis  munificentii  pene  p^catus . . .  oeneficiis 
nunquam  satiatus,  &c. 

^  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him  agnlnst  the  point  of  a 
spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  a  waggon  (Marcellinicon  in  Chron.  Evagrii.s, 
1.  iii.  c.  25.). 

3  Malchus,  p.  85.  In  a  single  action,  whict  was  decided  by  the  skill  and  discipline  o£ 
Sabiiiian,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  iueu< 
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enterprise  (A.D.  489)  worthy  of  his  courage  and  ambition,  Theodoric 
addressed  the  emperor  in  the  following  words  :  "  Although  your  servant 
"  is  maintained  in  affluence  by  your  liberality,  graciously  listen  to  the 
"wishes  of  my  heart!  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors, 
"  and  Rome,  itself  the  head  and  [mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctuate 
"under  the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mercenary. 
"  Direct  me,  with  my  national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If 
"  I  fall,  you  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and  troublesome  friend ; 
"if,  with  the  Divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your 
"  name,  and  to  your  glory,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of  the 
"republic  delivered  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The  pro- 
posal of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had  been  suggested, 
by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission,  or  grant, 
appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which 
might  be  explained  by  the  event ;  and  it  was  left  doubtful,  whether  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.^ 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffused  an 
universal  ardour  ;  the  Walamirs  were  multiplied  by  the  Gothic 
swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in  the  provinces,  of 
the  empire ;  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who  had  heard  of  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to  seek,  through  the  most  perilous 
adventures,  the  possession  of  such  enchanting  objects.  The  march  of 
Theodoric  must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people ; 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and  most 
precious  efl"ects,  were  carefully  transported  ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the  loss 
of  2000  waggons,  which  had  been  sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the 
war  of  Epirus.  For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the 
magazines  of  corn  which  was  ground  in  portable  mills  by  the  hands  of 
their  women ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  on  the 
casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and  upon  the  contributions  which  they 
might  impose  on  all  who  should  presume  to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to 
refuse  their  friendly  assistance.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress  of  famine, 
in  a  march  of  700  miles,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia  and 
Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities, 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  convenient  highways  :  the  reign  of  barbarism 
and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepi4ae,  and 
Sarmatians,  who  had  occupied  the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by 
their  native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  his  enemy.  In  many  obscure  though  bloody  battles, 
Theodoric  fought  and  vanquished ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every 
obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and  persevering  courage,  he  descended 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invincible  banners  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy.' 

*  Jornan.  (c  57.  p.  606,]  has  abridged  the  ^eat  history  of  Cassiodor.  Compare,  and  recon- 
cile, Procop,  (Gotluc  Luc.  i.),  the  Valesian  Fragm.  (p.  718.),  Theophan.  (p.  ii3.)i  and 
Marcellinut  (in  Chron.). 

*  TlfuJonc'*  march  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Ennod.  (p.  1598. ^  "A'ht-n  the  bomlKifct  ci 
JtM  bi  4ti')ii  is  trankUtcd  into  the  Linguagc  of  comtuon  sense. 
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Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  ah-eady  occupied  the 
advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the  river  Sontius  near  the  ruins 
of  Aquileia;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host,  whose  independent  kings^ 
or  leaders  disdained  the  duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of 
delays.  No  sooner  had  Theodoric  granted  a  short  repose  and  refresh- 
ment to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boLdly  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  the  enemy;  the  Ostrogoths  showed  more  ardour  to  acquire,  than  the 
mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy;  and  the  reward  of  the  first 
victory  (A.D.  489.  Aug.  28)  was  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
on  the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army 
reinforced  in  its  numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage :  the  con- 
test was  more  obstinate  (Sept.  27),  but  the  event  was  still  more  decisive ; 
Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan,  and  the  van- 
quished troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  acclamations  of 
respect  and  fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  constancy  or  of  faith, 
soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger;  his  vanguard,  with 
several  Gothic  counts  which  had  been  rashly  entrusted  to  a  deserter, 
was  betrayed  and  destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery; 
Odoacer  again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly 
entrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  history, 
the  most  voracious  appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated,  nor 
can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materials  do  not  afford 
a  more  ample  narrative  of  the  distress  of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  con- 
flict, which  was  finally  decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valour 
of  the  Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he 
visited  the  tent  of  his  mother  ''and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day, 
the  most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with  the 
rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  with  their  own  hands.  "  Our 
glory,"  said  he,  "  is  mutual  and  inseparable.  You  are  known  to  the 
"  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  becomes  me  to  prove,  that 
"  I  am  the  genuine  offspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my 
"  descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons'  honour  far 
above  their  safety :  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate  action 
(a.D.  490.  Aug.),  when  Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the 
swords  of  the  enemy.^ 

From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric  reigned  by 
the  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal  ambassadors  surrendered  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted 
as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senute  and  people,  who  had  shut  their 

*  Tot  reges,  &c.  (Ennod.  p.  1602.%  We  must  recollect  how  much  the  royal  title  was  mul- 
tiplied and  degraded,  and  that  the  mercenaries  of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes 
and  nations. 

*  Ennod.  p.  1603.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's  presence,  could  mention  and  praise  his 
mother,  we  may  conclude  that  the  magnanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  re- 
proaches of  concubine  and  bastard. 

3  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modem  but  respectable  authority  of  Sigonius  (Op.  i.  p. 
•s8o.     De  Occident.  Imp.  1.  xv.) :  his  words  are  curious — "  Would  you  return  ?  "  Lq. 


iS  DEATH  OF  ODOACER.—EEIGN  OF  THEODORIC. 

^'^les  against  the  flying  usurper/  Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  art  and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  thi^e  years  | 
and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slailghteS:  ^hd  disnmyi^hfo 
the  Gothic  camp.  At  lehgtlV,  idcsiitut'e  «^f  provisions  aiid  horieless  oF 
;-f>liefj  that  Ui\foirtunat;e  tnbliarch  yi?lde'd  to  the  groans  of  his  subjects 
•and  thb  ciamc^lit-^  oif  ft'i^  'sdlaiers.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  negociated  by 
V.hebi^otjof  Ravenna;  the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into  the  citv, 
and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  ruk 
with  equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event 
01  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some  days  had 
been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  m  the 
^^idst  of  a  solemn  banquet  (a.D.  493-  March  5),  was  stabbed  by  the 
kand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual 
orders  had  been  previously  dispatched  j  the  faithless  atid  rafiatioug 
mercenaries,  at  the  same  mbttieht,  ahd  VvithoUt  resistatice,  Were  unn 
versally  massaered ;  and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Goths,  with  the  tardy^  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent  pf  the  eniperof 
of  the  East.  The  design  bf  a  conspiracy  ivaS  impiitedi  according, id 
the  usual  formS)  to  the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  nis  innocehcej  and  th^ 
guilt  of  his  conqueror,^  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  advantageous 
treaty  which  force  would  not  sincerely  have  granted,  nox  weakness 
have  rashly  infringed  The  jealousy  of  power,  and  the  mischiefs  of 
discord,  may  suggest  a  more  decent  apology^  and  a  sentence  less  rigor* 
ous  may  be  pronounced  against  a  crime  Which  was  necessai*y  to  intrd* 
duce  into  Italy  a  generation  of  public  fehcity.  The  living  author  of 
this  felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  sacred  and 
profane  orators  ;3  but  history  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  inglorious) 
has  not  left  any  just  representation  of  the  events  wliich  displayed,  or 
of  the  defects  which  clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theodoric*  One  record 
of  his  fame,  the  volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodorus  in 
the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more  implicit  credit 
than  it  seems  to  deserve.^  They  exhibit  the  forms,  rather  than  the 
substance,  of  his  government;  and  we  should  vainly  seaich  for  the 
pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  Barbarian  amidst  the  declam- 
ation and  learning  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the 

*  Hist.  IVtiscell.  1.  xv.  a  Romnn  history' from  Janus  to  the  ixth  century,  an  Epitome  of  Eu- 
tropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theoplianes,  which  Muralori  has  published  from  a  AIS.  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  (Script.  Rer.  Italicar.  i.  loo,). 

'  Procop.  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  approves  himself  an  impartial  sceptic:  ^aai  .  .  .  hokifva 
TffOTrm  EKTiive.  Cassiodor.  (in  Chron.)  and  Ennod.  (p.  1604.)  are  loyal  and  credulous  and 
the  testimoiw  of  the  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  718.)  m.iy  justify  their  belief.  '  Marcellinus  spits  the 
venom  of  a  Greek  subject — perjuriis  illectus,  interfectusque  est  (in  Chron.). 

3  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at  Milan  or  Ravenna  in  the 
ycirs  507  or  508  (Sirniond,  i.  1615.).  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarde4 
H;ith  the  bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  521.  (Dupin,  Biblio. 
Ecclcs.  V.  II.     Saxii  Onomaslicon,  ii.  12.) 

^  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the  Valesian  Fragmpnt, 
which  was  discovered  hy  Sirniond,  and  is  published  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.' 
ITie  author's  name  is  unknown,  and  his  style  is  barbarous ;  but  in  his  various  facts  he 
exhibits  tlie  knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  Montesquieu  had  formed, 
Ihc  plan  of  an  history  of  Theodoric,  which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  intercst- 
IJIC  tiiiljjcct. 

5  T)ie  best  edition  of  the  Variarutn  Librixn.  is  that  of  Joh.Garretius(Rotomagi,  1679.  '" 
Opp.  Cauiodor.  a  vols,  fol.);  but  they  deserved  and  required  such  an  editor  as  Sdpio  Maftci, 
who  thought  of  publishing  therti  at  VeronA.  The  Baridra  Elegtmsn  (as  it  \i  Ingeniously 
pained  by  'I'iraboncJii)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom  perspicuous. 
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precedents  of  office,  and  the  vague  professions,  which,  in  every  court 
and  on  every  occasion,  compose  the  language  of  discreet  ministers. 
The  reputation  of  Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence  on  the 
visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of  thirty-thr^  years  (A.D.  493. 
March  5 — A.D.  526.  Aug.  30) ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own 
times,  and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and 
humanity,  Avhich  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and 
Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric  assigned  the 
third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  hono2irably  arraigned  as  the  sole  injustice 
of  his  life.  And  even  this  act  may  be  fairly  justified  by  the  example  of 
Odoacer,  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting  a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his 
promises,  had  transported  themselves  into  a  distant  land.^  Under  the 
reign  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy,  the  Goths  soon 
multiplied  to  a  formidable  hoi*-  of  200,000  men,^  and  the  whole  amount 
of  their  families  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addition  of  women 
and  children.  Their  invasion  of  property,  a  part  of  which  must  have 
been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  but  improper  name 
of  hospitality  J  these  unwelcome  guests  were  irregularly  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his 
birth  and  office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic  wealth 
which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinctions  of  noble 
and  plebeian  were  acknowledged ;  ^  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were 
exempt  from  taxes,  and  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being 
subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his  country."*  Fashion,  and  even  conveni-» 
ence,  soon  persuaded  the  conquerors  to  assume  the  more  elegant  dress 
of  the  natives,  but  they  still  persisted  in  the  use  of  their  mother- 
tongue  ;  and  their  contempt  for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by 
Theodoric  himself,  who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  declar- 
ing, that  the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look 
upon  a  sword.5  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indigent  Ro- 
man to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insensibly  relin- 
quished by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  :^  but  these  mutual 
conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  a  monarch  who 
perpetuated  the  separation  of  the  Italians  and  Goths;  reserving  the 
former  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To 
accomplish  this  design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious  subjects, 
and  to  moderate  the  violence  without  enervating  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence.   They  held  their 

*  Procop.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Variarum,  ii.  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  i.  228.)  exaggerates 
the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  hated  as  an  Italian  noble.  The  plebeian  Muratori  crouches 
under  their  oppression. 

^  Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  21.  Ennod.  describes  (p.  1612.)  the  military  arts  and  increasing 
numbers  of  the  Goths. 

3  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she  sailed  for  Africa  with  a 
guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  armed  followers  (Procoi;. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.).     The  Gothic  nobility  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 

4  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  Var.  v.  30. 

5  Procop.  Goth.  L  i.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boys  learnt  the  language  (Var.  viii.  21.)  of  the  Goths. 
Their  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed  by  the  exceptions  of  Amalasuntha^  a  female,  who 
might  study  without  shame,  or  of  Theodatus,  whose  learning  provoked  the  mdignation  and 
contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

6  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience  :  "  Romanus  miser  imitatur  Gothum; 
"  et  utilis  (dives)  Golhus  imitatur  Romanum."     (Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valesius,  p.  719.). 
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lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend  :  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
Ihey  were  prepared  to  march  under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial 
officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several 
quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation ;  and  each  extra- 
ordinary fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and  occasional 
donatives.  Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that  em- 
pire must  be  acquired  and  defended  by  the  same  arts.  After  his  ex- 
ample, they  strove  to  excel  in  the  use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword, 
the  instruments  of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which 
th&y  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the  lively  image  of  war 
was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and  annual  reviews  of  the  Gothic 
cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the  habits  of 
modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the  Goths  were  instructed 
to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of 
civil  society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat 
and  private  revenge.^ 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  Theodoric  had 
spread  a  general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of  peace,  terror  was  changed  into 
respect,  and  they  submitted  to  a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uni- 
formly employed  for  the  best  purposes  of  reconciling  their  quarrels 
and  civilizing  their  manners.""  The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to 
Ravenna  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his 
wisdom,  magnificence,^  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometimes  accepted 
either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the  gift  of  a 
sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  princes  of 
Gaul,  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italian  subjects.  His 
domestic  alliances,*  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united 
the  family  of  Theodoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundi- 
ans,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians,  and  contributed 
to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  West.5  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and 
Poland  to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people  who 
disdained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemned  their  widows  and 
aged  parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  the  decay 
of  their  strength.^    The  king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the 

*  The  view  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  is  collected  from  the  Epist 
of  Cassiod.  (Var.  i.  24.  40.  iii.  3.  24.  48.  iv.  13,  14.  v.  26,  27.  viii.  3,  4.  25.).  They  are  illus- 
trated by  the  learned  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germ.  1.  xi.  40.     Annotation  xiv.). 

'  See  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  his  negociations  in  Ennodius  (p,  1607.),  and  Cassiodorus 
(Var.  iii.  i,  2,  3,  4.  iv.  13.  v.  43,  44.),  who  gives  the  different  styles  of  friendship,  counsel, 
expostulation,  &c. 

3  Even  of  his  table  (Var.  vi.  9.)  and  palace  (vii.  5.).  The  admiration  of  strangers  is  repre- 
sented as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify  these  vain  cxpcnces,  and  to  stimulate  the  dili- 
gence of  the  officers  to  whom  those  provinces  were  entrusted. 

<  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with  the  Burgundians  (Var. 
••,45.  *fi),  with  the  Franks  (ii.  40.),  with  the  Thuringians  (iv.  i.),  and  with  the  Vandals  (v.  i.). 
Each  of  Uicse  epistles  affords  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  th« 
Barbarians. 

5  Hi»  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodor.  (Var.  iv.  1.  ix.  x.),  Joman.  (c.  58.  p. 
S>8-)t  and  the  Vales.  Fragment  (p.  720.).  Peace,  honourable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of 
rhcodoric. 

*  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14.).  and  the 
pattern  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark  and  minute  researches  of  De  Buat  (Histoire  dc» 
Peop.  Anc.  u.  p.  348.). 
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friendship  of  Theodoric,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  his  son, 
according  to  the  Barbaric  rites  of  a  mihtary  adoption.^  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  -^stians  or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of 
native  amber  ^  at  the  feet  of  a  prince,  whose  fame  had  excited  them 
to  mdertake  an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey  of  1 500  miles.  With 
the  country  3  from  whence  the  Gothic  nation  derived  their  origin,  he 
maintained  a  frequent  and  friendly  correspondence ;  the  Italians  were 
clothed  in  the  rich  sables  ^  of  Sweden ;  and  one  of  ils  sovereigns,  after 
a  voluntary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  an  hospitable  retreat  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the  thirteen  populous 
tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  the  great  island  or  peninsula 
of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the  vague  appellation  of  Thule  has  been 
sometimes  applied.  That  northern  region  was  peopled,  or  had  been 
explored,  as  high  as  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the 
natives  of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun  at 
each  summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period  of  forty  days.s 
The  long  night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful  season  of 
distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
mountain-tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  returning  light^  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrection.^ 

The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorious  example 
of  a  Barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of  vrctory  and 
the  vigour  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three  and  thirty  years  was  conse- 
crated to  the  duties  of  civil  government,  and  the  hostilities  in  which 
he  was  sometimes  involved,  were  speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies, 
and  even  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and 
regular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of  Rhsetia,  Noricum, 
Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  the 
territory  of  the  Bavarians,^  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  th« 
Gepidae  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.     His  prudence  could  not  safely  en* 

*  Variarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution  are  noticed  by  Cassio- 
dorus  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the  sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Roman  eloquence. 

*  Cassiodorus,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  i^stians,  the  unlettered  savages  of  the  Baltic 
(Var.  V.  2.),  describes  the  amber  for  which  their  shores  have  ever  been  famous,  as  the  gum  of 
a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  purified  and  wafted  by  the  waves.  When  that  singular  sub- 
sistance  is  analysed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 

3  Scanzia,  or  Thule,  is  described  by  Jornan.  (c.  3.  p.  610.)  and  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  15.). 
Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek  had  visited  the  country  :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives 
in  their  exile  at  Ravenna  or  Constantinople. 

4  Sapherlnas  pelles.  In  the  time  of  Jornandes,  they  inhabited  Snethans,  the  proper 
Sweden  ;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animals  has  gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts 
of  Siberia.  Euffon  (Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  309.  4to.  ed.)  ;  Pennant  (System  of  Quadrupeds,  1.  322.)  , 
Gmelin  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.  xviii.  257.)  ;  and  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  v.   165.  514.). 

5  In  the  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly  (Lett,  sur  les  Scien.  etsur  I'Atlan.  i.  249.  ii.  114.), 
the  phoenix  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and  Osiris,  are  the  allegori- 
cal symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun  in  the  Arctic  regions.  This  ingenious  writer  is 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  BufTon  :  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand  the 
magic  of  their  philosophy. 

6  'Ai/Tjj  T-£  GuXiTajs  h  fxtyicTTj)  Twv  topToav  EOTTi,  saysProcopius.  At  present  a  rude 
Manicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the  Samoyedes  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland 
(Hist,  des  Voy.  xviii.  508.  xix.  105.  527.) ;  yet,  according  to  Grotius,  Samojutae  ccelum  atque 
astra  adorant,  numina  hand  aliis  iniquiora  (de  Reb.  Belg.  1.  iv.  338.  fol.  ed.) :  a  sentence  which 
Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned. 

7  Hist,  des  Peup.  Anc.  &c.  ix.  255.  396.  De  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court 
of  Bavaria  :  a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and 
that  cui  iosity  was  the  i,'-er;u  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 
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trust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours; 
and  his  justice  might  claim  the  lands  which  they  oppressed,  either  as 
a  p-irt  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  The  great- 
ness of  a  servant,  who  was  named  perfidious  because  he  was  success- 
ful, awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  and  a  war  was 
kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  protection  which  the  Gothic 
king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  had  granted  to  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by  his  own  and 
father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of  10,000  Romans ;  and  the  pro- 
visions and  arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  waggons,  were  distri- 
buted to  the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  fields  of 
Margus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns ;  the  flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies 
was  irretrievably  destroyed ;  and  such  was  the  temperance  with  which 
Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious  troops,  that  as  their  leader  had 
not  given  the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  un- 
touched at  their  feet.''  Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine 
court  dispatched  (A.D.  509)  200  ships  and  8000  men  to  plunder  the 
sea-coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia ;  they  assaulted  the  ancient  city  of 
Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  an  happy  country, 
and  sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over 
a  people  whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their  Ro7nan  bre- 
thren.'' Their  retreat  was  possibly  hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theo- 
doric; Italy  was  covered  by  a  fleet  of  1000  light  vessels,^  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  dispatch;  and  his  firm  moderation  was 
soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honourable  peace.  He  maintained  with 
a  powerful  hand  the  balance  of  the  West,  till  it  was  at  length  over- 
thrown by  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  although  unable  to  assist  his 
rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the 
remains  of  his  family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the  midst 
of  their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat  this 
narrative  of  military  events,  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the  Alemanni  were  protected,* 
that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgundians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication 
with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as  their  national  protector, 
and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the  infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under 
this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  praetorian 
praefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute  and  apparent  sub- 
mission of  its  military  governor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person 

*  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Tllyricum,  in  Jomandes  (c.  58.  p.  699.),  Ennod. 
(p.  1607.),  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  p.  44.),  and  Cassiodor.  (in  Chron.  and  Var.  iii.  23.  50.  iv.  13. 
vii,  4,  24.  viii.  9,  10,  II.  21.  ix.  8,  9.). 

'  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  liberal  and  classic  style  of  Count  Marcellinus  :  Romanus 
comes  domesticorum,  et  Ruslicus  comes  scholariorum  cum  centum  armatis  navibus,  totidem- 
que  dromonibus,  octo  millia  militum  armatorum  secum  fercntibus,  ad  devastanda  Italiae  littora 
processcrunt,  et  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquissiman  civitatem  a^gressi  sunt ;  remensoquo  mari 
mhonesum  victoriam  quam  piratico  ausu  Romani  ex  Romanis  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  Caesari 
reportanint  (in  Chron.  p.  48.).    Variar.  i.  16.  ii.  38. 

M.  '^"^"^  J.''*^  '■'•y^'  orders  and  instructions  (Var.  iv.  15.  v.  16.).     These  armed  boats  should  be 


Kill  smaller  than  the  1000  vessels  of  Agamcnuion  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
<  Knnod.  (p.  1610  )  .and  Cassiodor.  in  the  royal  name  (Var.  ii.  41.),  r 


,  ,    -.,  -       ., . ,-.,,  record  his  salutary  pro- 

ectiyn  of  the  Alemanni. 
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in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.'  The  Gothic  sovereignty  was  established 
from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  the  Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  Theo- 
doric  reigned  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  western  empire. — Theo- 
phajtes,  p.  113. 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for  ages  the 
transient  happiness  of  Italy;  and  the  first  of  nations,  a  new  people  of 
free  subjects  and  enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen 
from  the  mutual  emulation  of  their  respective  virtues.  But  the 
sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  seconding  such  a  revolution,  was  not  re- 
served for  the  reign  of  Theodoric ;  he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the 
opportunities  of  a  legislator;^  and  while  he  indulged  the  Goths  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  institutions,  and  even 
the  abuses,  of  the  political  system  which  had  been  framed  by  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors.  From  a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring 
prejudices  of  Rome,  the  Barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and 
the  diadem  of  the  emperors ;  but  he  assumed,  under  the  hereditary 
title  of  king,  the  whole  substance  and  plenitude  of  imperial  preroga- 
tive.3  His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and  am- 
biguous; he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the  harmony  of  the  two  re- 
publics, applauded  his  own  government  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a 
sole  and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth 
the  same  pre-eminence  which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or 
rank  of  Anastasius.  The  alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually 
declared  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  two  consuls ;  but  it  should  seem, 
that  the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric,  accepted  a 
formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople.'*  The 
Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  the  image  of  the  court^  of  Theo- 
dosius  or  Valentinian.  The  praetorian  prasfect,  the  prsefect  of  Rome, 
the  qusestor,  the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public  and  patrimonial 
treasurers,  whose  functions  are  painted  in  gaudy  colours  by  the  rhe- 
toric of  Cassiodorus,  still  continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state. 
And  the  subordinate  care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to 
seven  consulars,  three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who  governed 
the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy,  according  to  the  principles  and  even  the 
forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence.^    The  violence  of  the  conquerors  was 

^  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with  some  perplexity  In 
Cassiodor.  (Van  iii.  32.  38.  41.  43,  44.  v.  39.),  Jornan.  (c.  58.  p.  698.),  and  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  i. 
c.  12.).  I  will  neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments  of  Dubos  and 
De  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Burgundy. 

^  Procopius  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by  Theodoric  and  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  Italy  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6.).  He  must  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Latin 
edict  of  Theodoric  is  still  extant,  in  i54articles. 

3  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins  :  his  modest  successors  were  satisfied 
with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of  their  reigning  emperor  (Muratori  Antiq.  Ital. 
Mcdii/Evi,  ii.  dissert,  xxvii.  577.  Giann.  Istor.  Civile  di  Napoli,  i.  166.). 
__  ■♦  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italyare  represented  by  Cassiodor.  (Var.  i.  i, 
il.  I,  2,  3.  VI.  I.)  and  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  1.  iii.  c.  21.),  wlio  celebrate  the  friendship  ot 
Anastasuis  and  Theodoric  :  but  tlie  figurative  style  of  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a  very 
different  sense  at  Constantinople  and  'Kavcnna. 

5  To  the  xvii  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Warnefrid  the  deacon  (De  Reb.  Longobard.  I.  ii. 
c.  14 — 22.)  has  subjoined  an  xviiith,  the  Apennine  (Muratori  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  i.  431.  j.  But 
of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  two  Rha:tias,  as  well 
as  the  Cottian  Alps^  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of 
tlie  four  provinces  that  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Giann.  (L  173.) 
with  patriotic  diligence. 
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abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow  artifice  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  civil 
administration,  with  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the 
Italians ;  and  the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their 
laws  and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two-thirds  of  their 
landed  property.  It  had  been  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal  the 
introduction  of  monarchy ;  it  was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise 
the  reign  of  a  Barbarian/  If  his  subjects  were  sometimes  awakened 
from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman  government,  they  derived  more 
substantial  comfort  from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public 
interest.  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed,  and  the 
talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  praetorian  pr^efect  for  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  unfortun- 
ate cause  of  Odoacer.  The  ministers  of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus  =*  and 
Boethius,  have  reflected  on  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and 
learning.  More  prudent  or  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  Cassio- 
dorus preserved  his  own  esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour ; 
and  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the  world,  he  was 
blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  studious  soli- 
tude of  Squillace. 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the 
Gothic  king  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate  3  and  people.  The 
nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  by  sonorous  epithets  and  formal  pro- 
fessions of  respect,  which  had  been  more  justly  applied  to  the  merit 
and  authority  of  their  ancestors.  The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or 
danger^  the  three  blessings  of  a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public 
amusements.  A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be  found 
even  in  the  measure  of  liberality ;  "*  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily 
poured  their  tribute  of  corn  into  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens :  and  every 
office  was  deemed  honourable  which  was  consecrated  to  the  care  of 
their  health  and  happiness.  The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  am- 
bassador might  politely  applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Ca:?sars :  yet  the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and 
the  pantomime  arts,  had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and  dexterity 
of  the  hunters ;  and  the  indulgent  Goth  either  patiently  tolerated  or 
gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  contests  so  often 
filled  the  circus  with  clamour,  and  even  with  blood.s     In  the  seventh 

'  Goth.  Hist,  of  Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  1. 1.  li.  c.  6.),  the  Epist.  of  Cassiodor.  (passim,  but  especially 
the  vth  and  vith  books,  which  contain  the  forinuhe,  or  patents  of  offices),  and  the  Civ.  Hist, 
of  Giann.  (i.  1.  ii,  iii.).  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places  in  every  Italian  city,  are  annihil- 
ated, however,  by  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  p.  i.  1.  viii.  227.)  ;  for  those  of  Syracuse  and 
Naples  (Var.  vi.  22.)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

'  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Cassiodorus,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24.  40.)  and  the  son  (i.x.  24.), 
were  successively  employed  in  the  administration  of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  ihc 
year  479  :  his  various  epistles  as  quxstor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  praetorian  prscfect,  extend 
from  509  to  539,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  30  years  (Tirabos.  Stor,  dclla  Letter.  Ital.  iii.  7. 
Fabric.  IJjblio.  Lat.  Med.  J\i,\\,  >..  357.  ed.  Mansi). 

3  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cochl.uus  (Vit.  Theod.  viii.  72.}. 

*  No  more  than  120,000  modii,  or  4000  quarters  (Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  721.  and  Var.  i.  35. 
W.  »8.  xi,  y  39.,. 

*  See  hu  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  circus,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
iLk^Uw.  ill  C;,.un.  and  Kpist.  of  Cassiodoi.  (Var.  i.  so.  27.  30,  31,  3a.  iii.  51.  iv.  51.  illustrated 
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year  (a.d.  500)  of  his  peaceful  reign,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  capital 
of  the  world ;  the  senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to 
salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Valentinian ;  and  he  nobly  supported 
that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  legal  government,^  in  a 
discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  in  public,  and  to  in- 
scribe on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  august  ceremony,  shot  a 
last  ray  of  declining  glory ;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous 
scene,  could  only  hope  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the 
celestial  splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem.""  During  a  residence  of 
six  months,  the  fame,  the  person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the 
Gothic  king  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he  contem- 
plated, with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  monuments  that  remained 
of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted  the  footsteps  of  a  con- 
queror on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed  that  each  day  he 
viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column. 
The  theatre  of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge  moun- 
tain artificially  hollowed  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must  have  been 
drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.3  From  the 
mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and  copious  stream  was  diffused 
into  every  part  of  the  city ;  among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which 
arose  at  the  distance  of  38  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  con- 
veyed along  a  gentle  though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it 
descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The  long  and  spacious 
vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  common  sewers, 
subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength ;  and  the 
subterraneous  channels  have  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders 
of  Rome.'*  The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of 
antiquity,  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation  whom 
they  had  subdued.^  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the 
abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves  ; 
and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  sum  of  200  pounds  of  gold, 
25,000  tiles,  and  the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were 
assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A 
similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or  marble  of  men  or 
.inimals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have  given  a  modern  name 
to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the  Barbarians ;  ^  the  brazen  ele- 

by  the  xivth  Annotation  of  Mascou's  History),  who  has  contrived  to  sprinkle  the  subject  with 
ostentatious,  though  agreeable  learning. 

*  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  Marius  Aventicensis  in  Chron.  In  the  scale  of  public  and 
personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  as  much  above  Valentinian,  as  he  may  seem 
inferior  to  Trajan. 

^  Vit.  Fulgentii  in  Karon.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  500,  No.  10. 

3  Cassiodorus  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan  (Van  vii.  6.),  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  (iv.  51.),  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus  (v.  42.) ;  and  his  descriptions  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  reader's  perusal.  According  to  the  modern  prices,  Bartliclemy  computes 
that  the  brick-work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now  cost  20,000,000  of  French  livres 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxviii.  585.).     How  small  a  part  of  that  .stupendous  fiibric? 

^  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacae,  see  Strabo  (1.  v.  360.),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  24.), 
Cassiodor.  (Var.  iii.  30,  31.  vi.  6.),  Procop.  (,Goth.  1.  i.  c.  19.),  and  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  p. 
514.).     How  such  works  could  be  executed  by  a  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem. 

5  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodor.  (Var.  i.  21.  25.  ii.  34.  iv. 
30.  vii.  6.  13.  15.),  and  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  721.), 

'  Var.  vii.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte-Cavallo  had  been  transported  from  Alexandria  to 
thi  b.-iths  of  Constantine  (Nardini,  p.  188.).     Their  sculpture  b  disdained  by  Dubos  (Reflex. 
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phants  of  the  Via  sacra  were  diligently  restored ;  ^  the  famous  heifer  of 
Myton  deceived  the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of 
Peace ;  "^  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art, 
vvhich  Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom. 
After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  preferred  the 
residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with  his  own 
hands.3  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  threatened  (for  it 
was  never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Ve- 
rona-*  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant, 
on  a  coin,  represents  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic 
architecture.  These  two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  useful 
or  splendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  porticoes,  and 
palaces. s  But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous 
in  the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold 
enjoyment  of  national  wealth.  From  the  shades  of  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste,  the  Roman  senators  still  retired  in  the  winter-season  to  the 
warm  sun  and  salubrious  springs  of  Baiae;  and  their  villas,  which 
advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the 
various  prospect  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new  Campania  was  formed  in  the  fair  and 
fruitful  province  of  I  stria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace  of 
Ravenna  by  an  easy  navigation  of  loo  miles.  The  rich  productions 
of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exchanged  at  the  Mar- 
cilian  fountain,  in  a  populous  fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade,  intem- 
perance, and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of  Comum,  which  had  once 
been  animated  by  the  mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  bason  above 
60  miles  in  length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encompassed 
the  margin  of  the  Larian  lake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  hills  was 
covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut  trees.^ 
Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number  of 
husbandmen  was  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  captives.^  The 
iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were  carefully  ex- 
plored, and  the  Pontine  marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were 
drained  and  cultivated  by  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward 

sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  i.  section  39.),  and  admired  by  Winckelman  (Histoire 
de  I'Art,  ii.  159.). 

*  Var.  X.  10,  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal  car  (Cuper  de  Ele- 
phar.tis,  ii,  10.). 

'  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  21.)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's  cow,  which  is  celebrated 
by  the  false  wit  of  36  Greek  epigrams  (Antholog.  1.  iv.  302.  ed.  Hen.  Stcph.  Auson.  Epigram. 
Iviii — Ixviii.). 

3  See  an  epigram  of  Ennod.  (ii.  3.  p.  1893.)  on  this  garden  and  the  royal  gardener, 

4  His  affeaion  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  "Verona  tua,"  and  the  legend  of 
the  hero  ;  under  the  barbarous  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Peringsciold  ad  Cochlceum,  p.  240.), 
Maffei  traces  him  with  knowledge  and  plcisure  in  his  native  coi«itry  (1.  ix.  230.). 

5  Maffei,  Verona  IHustrata,  Part  i.  p.  231,  308,  &c.  He  imputes  Gothic  architecture,  like 
the  corruption  of  language,  writing,  &c.  not  to  the  Barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
Compare  his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi  (iii.  61.). 

6  'J'he  villas,  climate,  and  landscape  of  Baiae  (Var.  ix.  6.  Cluver,  Italia  Antiq.  I.  iv.  c.  2. 
p,  T119.  &c.),  Istria  (Var.  xii.  22.  26.),  and  Comum  (Var.  xi.  14.  compare  with  Pliny's  two 
/illas,  IX.  7.),  are  .ngrceably  painted  in  Epist.  of  Cassiodorus. 

'  In  Liguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies  (Ennod.  p.  1678.).  St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia 
relccmcd  by  prayer  or  ransom  6000  captives  from  the  Burgundians  ot  Lyons  an^  Savoy. 
»uch  deeds  are  the  btst  of  miracles. 
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must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  pubhc  prosperity.*  Whenever 
the  seasons  were  less  propitious,  the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming 
magazines  of  corn,  fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation, 
attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state ;  but  such  was  the  exti-a- 
ordinary  plenty  which  an  industrious  people  produced  from  a  grateful 
soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than 
three  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence.^ A  countiy  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objects  of  exchange, 
soon  attracted  the  merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic 
was  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodoric.  The 
free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land  and  water  was  restored  and 
extended ;  the  city  gates  were  never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night ; 
and  the  common  saying,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely  lefi:  in  the 
fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  security  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious  and  often  fatal  to  the 
harmony  of  the  prince  and  people ;  the  Gothic  conqueror  had  been 
educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism,  and  Italy  was  devoutly  at- 
tached to  the  Nicene  faith.  But  the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not 
infected  by  zeal,  and  he  piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers, 
without  condescending  to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theological 
metaphysics.  Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his  Arian  sect- 
aries, he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  wor- 
ship, and  his  external  reverence  for  a  faith  which  he  despised,  may 
have  nourished  in  his  mind  the  salutary  indifference  of  a  statesman  or 
philosopher.  The  Catholics  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps 
with  reluctance,  the  peace  of  the  church ;  their  clergy,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the 
palace  of  Theodoric;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of  Cassarius,'' 
and  EpiphaniuSjS  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries  and  Pavia ;  and  pre- 
sented a  decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupul- 
ous inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apostle.^  His  favourite  Goths,  and 
even  his  mother,  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian 
faith,  and  his  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian 
CathoHc,  who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into 

*  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  and  Cassiodor,  in  Chron.) 
may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  following  heads  :  iron  mine  (Var.  iii.  23.] ;  gold  mine  (ix. 
3.) ;  Pontine  marshes  (ii.  32,  33.) ;  Spoleto  (ii.  21.) ;  corn  (i.  34._x.  27,  28.  xl.  11,  12.) ;  trade 
(vi.  7.  g.  23.)  ;  fair  of  Leucothoe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lncania  (viii.  33.) ;  plenty  (xii.  4.) ;  the 
cursus,  or  public  pest  (i.  29.  ii.  31.  iv.  47.  v.  5.  vi.  6.  vii.  33.) ;  the  Flaminian  way  (xii.  18.). 

^  LX  modii  tritici  in  solidum  ipsius  tempore  fuerunt,  et  vinum  xxx  amphoras  in  solidiim 
(Fragm.  Vales.).  Corn  was  distributed  from  the  granaries  at  [xv  or  xxv  modii  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  and  the  price  was  still  moderate. 

3  Life  of  St.  Ca;sarius  in  Baron,  (a.d.  508,  No.  12,  13,  14.).  The  king  presented  him  with 
300  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  60  pounds. 

4  Ennod.  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  i.  1672.  Theodoric  bestowed  some  im- 
portant favours  on  this  bishop,  whom  he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

5  Devotissimus  ac  si  Catholicus  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720.)  ;  yet  his  offering  was  no  rnorp. 
than  two  silver  candlesticks  [cerostraia)  of  the  weight  of  70  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  golJ 
and  gems  of  Constantinople  and  France  (Anastasius  in  Vit,  Pont,  in  Hormisda,  p.  34.  ed. 
Paris). 

6  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennod.  p.  1612.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth. 
1.  i.  c.  1.  1,  ii.  c.  6.)  maybe  studied  m  Epist.  of  Cassiodor.  under  the  following  heads :  bisho/>s 
(Var.  i.  9.  viii.  15.  24.  xi.  23.) ;  immunities  (i.  26.  ii.  29,  30.)  ;  :hurch  Imids  (iv.  17.  20.)  ; 
snnrfitarifs  (ii.  n.  iii.  47.);  church  plate  (xii.  20.) ;  discipline  (iv.  44.)  ;  which  prove,  at  ilie 
same  liiiic-  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 


2&      thB  vices  of  the  government  of  theodoric, 

the  religion  of  the  conqueror.*  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians  them* 
selves,  were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  religious  worship ;  the 
magistrates  were  instructed  to  defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  and  possessions;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  the 
metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  privileges  of  sanctu- 
ary were  maintained  or  moderated  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence.  With  the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed  the 
legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  his  firm  administration  restored 
or  extended  some  useful  prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by 
the  feeble  emperors  of  the  West.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of 
Pope  was  now  appropriated.  The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might 
depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy  and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed 
such  ample  dominion  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  had  been  de- 
clared in  a  numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from 
all  judgment.'  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  Sym- 
machus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared  at  his  summons  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  prevented  the  choice 
of  the  Romans,  by  nominating  a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The 
danger  and  furious  contests  of  a  schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and 
the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections.^ 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition  of  Italy ; 
but  our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden  age  of  tlie 
poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or  misery,  was  realized  under  the 
Gothic  conquest.  The  fair  prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with 
clouds ;  the  wisdom  of  Theodoric  might  be  deceived,  his  power  might 
be  resisted,  and  the  declining  age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied  with 
popular  hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of  victory, 
he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole  party  of  Odoacer  of  the 
civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society;'^  a  tax  unseasonably  im- 
posed after  the  calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising  agri- 
culture of  Liguria ;  a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn,  which  was  intended 
for  the  public  relief,  must  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania. 
These  dangerous  projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Theodoric  him- 
self, successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people  :S  but  if  the  royal 

*  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon  who  turned  Arian 
(Theodor.  Lector,  No.  17.).  Why  is  Theodoric  surnamed  A/erl  From  Vaferl  (Vales,  ad 
loc.)     A  light  conjecture. 

*  Ennod.  p.  1621,  1636.  His  libell  \wz%  approved  and  registered  (synodaliter)  by  a  Roman 
council  (Baronius,  a.d.  593.  No.  6.     Franciscus  Pagiin  Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  i.  242.). 

3  Cassiodor.  (Var.  viii.  15.  ix.  15,  16.),  Anastas.  {in  Symmacho,  p.  31.),  and  the  xviith 
Annotation  of  Mascou,  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  most  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an 
•ngry  growl,  this  Gothic  usurpation. 

^  He  disabled  them — a  licenf  ia  testandi ;  and  all  Italy  mourned — lamentabili  justitio  I 
wish  to  believe  that  these  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  rebels,  who  had  violated  their 
o«th  of  allegi-ince  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Ennod.  (p.  1675.)  is  the  more  weiglity,  as  he  Uved 
and  died  under  the  rci^n  of  Theodoric. 

5  Ennod.  in  Vit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689.  Boethius  de  Consolat.  Philosoph.  1.  i.  pros.  iv.  a^. 
Respect,  but  weigh  the  passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senator  ;  and  fortify  or  alleviate  th'ilr 
eoc4>b>«ts  by  ihn  various  hints  of  Cassiodor.  (iL  8.  iv.  36.  viii.  5.), 
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ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher  are  not 
always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The  privileges  of  rank,  or 
office,  or  favour,  were  too  frequently  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and 
Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  king's  nephew  was  publicly 
exposed,  at  first  by  the  usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution 
of  the  estates  which  he  had  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neigh- 
bours. Two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  their 
master,  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  they  indignantly  supported 
the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline;  the  disorders  of  their  march 
were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ;  and  where  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to  dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their 
native  fierceness.  When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted 
two-thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable 
burdens  which  he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.* 
These  ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the 
origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of  the  Gothic  conqueror ;  past 
calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or  suspicion  of  injuries  was 
rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the  glory  of  in- 
troducing into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful  and  offensive  to  the 
orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.  They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of 
the  Goths ;  but  their  pious  rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich 
and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments  at  Naples, 
Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.^  Their  persons  were  insulted,  their 
effects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues  were  burnt  by  the  mad 
populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the 
most  frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences.  The  government  which 
could  neglect,  would  have  deserved,  such  an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry 
was  instantly  directed ;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  escaped 
in  the  crowd,  the  whole  community  was  condemned  to  repair  the 
damage;  and  the  obstinate  bigots  who  refused  their  contributions, 
were  whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  This 
simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of  the  Catholics,  who 
applauded  the  merit  and  patience  of  these  confessors ;  300  pulpits  de- 
plored the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theodoric,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been 
performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a  glorious  life,  the 
king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he  had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people 
whose  happiness  he  had  so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote ;  and  his 
mind  was  soured  by  indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of  un- 
requited love.  The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended  to  disarm  the 
unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and  ex- 
cepting only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer  of  Rome 
was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives 

*  Imtnanlum  expensarum  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsorum  salute,  &c. ;  yet  these  are  no  moi  e 
than  words. 

'  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  S.),  at  Genoa  (Var.  ii.  28.  iv.  33.) 
Milan  (v.  37.),  Rome  (iv.  43.).     Basiiage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  viii.  c.  7.  p.  254. 
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of  senators  whom  he  suspected  (£  at  Secfet  afid  treasonable  correspond 
ence  with  the  Byzantine  court/  After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the 
diadem  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but  the 
powers  of  government  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  wlio 
already  meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy 
and  Africa,  A  rigorous  law  which  was  published  at  Constantinople, 
to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment  of  Theodoric,  who  claimed 
for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the  East  the  same  indulgence  which  he 
had  so  long  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.  At  his  stern 
command,  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  four  illustrious  senators,  embarked 
on  an  embassy,  of  wliich  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  or  the 
success.  The  singular  veneration  shown  to  the  first  pope  who  had 
visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by  his  jealous  mon- 
arch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  might 
excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation; 
and  a  mandate  was  prepared  in  Italy  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day, 
the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects 
and  enemies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of 
persecution ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  he  lived  to 
condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.^ 

The  senator  Boethius ^  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or 
Tully  could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman.  As  a  wealthy 
orphan  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  honours  of  the  Anician  family, 
a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  age ; 
and  the  appellation  of  Manlius  asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous  de- 
scent from  a  race  of  consuls  and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the 
Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of 
the  republic.  In  the  youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of  Rome  were  not 
totally  abandoned;  a  VirgiH  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
a  consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence, 
were  maintained  in  their  privileges  and  pensions,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Goths.  But  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insufficient 
to  satiate  his  ardent  curiosity ;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed 
eighteen  laborious  years  in  the  schools  of  Athens,5  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his 

*  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii,  &c.  (Boeth.  1.  i.  59.)  :  rex  dolnm  Romanistendebat  (Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  723.).  These  are  hard  words:  they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I 
fear)  of  Theodoric  himself. 

*  I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  concise,  and  various  hints 
of  the  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  722.),  Theophan.  (p.  145.),  Anastas.  (in  Johanne,  p.  35.),  and  the 
Hist.  Miscella  (p.  lo-j.  ed.  Muratori).  A  gentle  pressure  and  paraphrase  of  their  words,  is  no 
violence.  Consult  likewise  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  iv.  471.),  with  the  Annals  and 
Breviary  (i,  259.)  of  the  two  Pagis,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

3  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  Life  of  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus 
Koethius  (Uiblio.  Choisie.  xvi.  168.) ;  and  both  Tiraboschi  (iii.)  and  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Latin.) 
may  be  usefully  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year  470,  and  his 
death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age  (Consol.  Phil.  Metrica,  i.  5.). 

■♦  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.  now  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence,  see  the 
Ccnotapliia  Pjsana  (p.  430.)  of  Cardinal  Norris. 

5  The  Atheni.in  studies  of  Hoethius  are  doubtful  (Baronius,  A.D.  510,  No.  3.  from  a  spurious 
tract,  Dc  Disciplina  .Scholarum),  and  the  term  of  18  years  is  doubtless  too  long:  but  the  simple 
fact  of  ?  visit  to  Athens,  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence  (Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph 
»H.  5a4).  a"d  by  an  expression  (though  vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  friend  Cassiodor.  (Var. 
•  45.),  "  loiigc  posiliw  Athenas  introisti." 
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disciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately 
paved  fforh  the  Contagion  Of  fflystery  and  magiG^  which  polluted  the 
groves , of  ihe  AcaHfemy;;  but  fe,  iilibibed.  uie,  §pifit;  ahd  itnitated  th? 
method  of  his  dead  and  living  ihasteira,  whd  attemi)tfed  td  fecdriciie  th^ 
strong  and  subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  dofttetrljplatioii 
and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boe- 
thiug  still  continued,  irl  a.  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute  the 
same  studies^*  The  clitifCh  WaS  edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the 
orthodox  cfeed  against  the  Ariartj  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nestoriaft 
heresies.;  arid  the. Catholic  unity  Was  explained  Of  exposed  in  a  formal 
treatise  by  the  indifference  of  ihtfe'R  ^listiiict  though  consilbstantial  pef- 
Sons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readet's,  his  geniiis  submitted  to 
teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  GfeeC^i  Th4 
^"eohife'try  bf  Etifelid^  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  NicO- 
inachiiSj  the  mecliariics  q{  AfchiJllfedes,-  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the 
tlieology  of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  With  the  commentary  of 
Pdrphyryj  ^ere  translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of 
the  Rohiaii  SeiiatOr;  And  he  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  describ- 
ing the  wonders  of  aft,  d  Slifl-dialj  a  -^^ater-clock,  or  a  sphere  which 
represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From  these  abstruse  specula- 
tions, Boethius  stooped,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  he  rose  to  the  social 
duties  of  public  and  private  life :  the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his 
liberality;  and  his  eloquence,  which  flattery  might  compare  to  the 
Voice  of  Deitiosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  re- 
warded by  a  discerning  prince;  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned 
with  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefully 
employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of  the  offices.  Nctwith- 
standing  the  equal  claims  of  the  East  and  West,  his  two  sons  were 
created,  in  their  tender  youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year.''  On  the 
memorable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp 
from  their  palace  to  the  forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after  pro- 
nouncing an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  benefactor,  distributed  a 
triumphal  largess  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame 
and  fortunes,  in  his  public  honours  and  private  alliances,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have 
been  styled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be  safely  applied 
before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  his  time, 
might  be  insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of  ambition,  the  thirst 
of  gold  and  employment.  And  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  asscvei*- 
ation  of  Boethius,  that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who 

'  Bibliothecae  comptos  ebore  ac  vitro  parietes,  &c.  (Consol.  Phil.  1.  1.  pfos.  y.  74.)  E'pist. 
of  Ennod.  (vi.  6.  vii.  13.  viii.  i.  31.  37.  40.)  and  Cassiodor.  (Van  i.  39.  iv.  6.  ix.  21,)  afford 
many  proofs  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It  is  true,  that  the 
bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old  house  at  Milan,  and  praise  might  be  tend- 
ered and  accepted  in  part  of  payment.  ■    ' 

"^  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.  are  agrc^cd  that  Boethius  himself  was  consul  in  the  year  sio,  his  two 
sons  in  522,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  His  father.  A  def5ire  of  Ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships 
to  the  philosopher,  nad  perplexed  the  chronology  Of  his  life.  la  his  iio4ours,  alliances,  clul- 
c'ren,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity-^— his  past  felicity  {p.  ipg.). 
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enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation 
of  vice  and  ignorance.  For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  ap- 
peals to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had  restrained  the 
pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his  eloquence  had  de- 
livered Paulianus  from  the  dogs' of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied, 
and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes  were 
exhausted  by  public  and  private  rapine;  and  Boethius  alone  had 
courage  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  conquest, 
excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In 
these  honourable  contests,  his  spirit  soared  above  the  consideration  of 
danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  example 
of  Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt 
to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  confound 
private  enmities  with  public  justice.  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  ex- 
aggerate the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society ; 
and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of  allegiance 
and  gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman 
patriot.  But  the  favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just  pro- 
portion with  the  public  happiness ;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was 
imposed,  to  divide  and  control  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices. 
In  the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was 
a  slave ;  but  as  his  master  had  only  power  over  his  life,  he  stood  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  Barbarian,  who 
had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  senate  was  incom- 
patible with  his  own.  The  senator  Albinus  was  accused  and  already 
convicted  on  the  presumption  of  Jioping,  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  "If  Albinus  be  criminal,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "the  senate 
"and  myself  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent, 
"Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws."  These 
laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish  of  an  un- 
attainable blessing ;  but  they  would  have  shown  less  indulgence  to  the 
rash  confession  of  Boethius,  that,  had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
tyrant  never  should.^  The  advocate  of  \lbinus  was  soon  involved  in 
the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of  his  client;  their  signature  (which 
they  denied  as  a  forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnesses  of 
honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation,  attested  the  treason- 
able designs  of  the  Roman  patrician.''  Yet  his  innocence  must  be 
presumed,  since  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justifi- 
cation, and  rigorously  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate, 
at  the  distance  of  500  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members.  At  the  command  of 
the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science  of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic.3    A  devout  and  dutiful  attach- 

*  Si  ego  scissem  tu  nescisses.  Boethius  adopts  this  answer  (1.  i.  pros.  4.  p.  53.)  of  Julius 
Canus,  whose  philosophic  death  is  described  by  Seneca  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  14.). 

'  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (Var.  ii.  lo.  iv.  22.)  and  Opilio  (v.  41.  viii.  16.), 
are  illustrated,  not  much  to  thcii  honour,  in  Epist.  of  Cassiodor.,  which  likewise  mention 
Dccoratus  (v.  31.),  the  worthless  colleaj^ue  of  Boethius  (1.  iii.  pros.  <^,  p.  193.). 

3  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic  (Var.  iv.  22,  23.  ix.  18.) :  and  it 
was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  escaped  by  making  their  gaolers  mad  :  for  ntad^ 
1  kbould  read  drunk. 
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ment  to  the  senate  was  condemned  as  criminal  by  the  trembling  voices 
of  the  senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the  wish  or 
prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found  guilty  of 
the  same  offence.^ 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  moment  the 
sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed  in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy;  a  golden  volume  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  incomparable  merit  from 
the  Barbarism  of  the  times  and  the  situation  of  the  author.  The 
celestial  guide  whom  he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens, 
now  condescended  to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and 
to  pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught  him  to  com- 
pare his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new 
hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed  him  of 
the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ;  experience  had  satisfied  him  of 
their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without  guilt ;  he  might  resign 
them  without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his 
enemies,  who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue. 
From  the  earth,  Boethius  ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  SUPREME 
GOOD ;  explored  the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of 
prescience  and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity;  and  generously  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity,  with  the 
apparent  disorders  of  his  moral  and  physical  government.  Such  topics 
of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual  to 
subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may 
be  diverted  by  the  labour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage  who  could  artfully 
combine  in  the  same  work,  the  various  riches  of  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  must  already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness, 
which  he  affected  to  seek.  Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length 
determined  by  the  ministers  of  death,  who  (A.D.  524)  executed,  and 
perhaps  exceeded,  the  inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord 
was  fastened  round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened,  till 
his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets ;  and  some  mercy  may  be 
discovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  he  ex- 
pired.^ But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world ;  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  were 
translated  by  the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings,^  and  the  third 
emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honourable  tomb 
the  bones  of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had 
acquired  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles.'^     In 

*  Boethius  had  composed  his  own  Apology  (p.  53.),  perhaps  more  interesting  than  his  Con- 
solation. We  must  be  content  with  the  general  view  of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution, 
&c.  (1.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  42—62.),  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty  words  0/ 
Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  723.).  An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner,  Catalog.  MSS.  Biblio.  Bern.  i.  287.) 
charges  him  home  with  honourable  and  patriotic  treason. 

^  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano  (Calvenzano,  between  Marignano  and  Pavia), 
Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.  by  order  of  Eusebius  count  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his 
confinement  is  styled  the  baptistery,  an  edifice  and  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of  Boethius  subsisted  till  the 
year  1584,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved  (Tiraboschi,  iii.  p.  47,  48.). 

3  Biog.  Britan.  Alfred,  i.  80.  2d  ed.  The  work  is  still  more  honourable  if  performed  under 
the  learned  eye  of  Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of  Boe- 
thius in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  iii.  565- )• 

*  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor  of  Otho  the  third,  tba 

***  3 
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the  last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort  from  the  safety 
of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the  venerable 
Symmachus.  But  the  grief  of  Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  per- 
haps disrespectful :  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  re- 
venge, the  death  of  an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from 
Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric 
could  only  be  appeased  (a.d.  525)  by  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and 
aged  senator.^ 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which  testifies 
the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  the  remorse  of  kings ;  and  philosophy 
is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid  spectres  are  sometimes  created 
by  the  pow'ers  of  a  disordered  fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  dis- 
tempered body.  After  a  life  of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodoric  was  now 
descending  with  shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave  :  his  mind  was  hum- 
bled by  the  contrast  of  the  past,  and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible 
terrors  of  futurity.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the  head  of  a 
large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,^  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  that 
he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of  Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury 
and  revenge,  and  his  mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threat- 
ened to  devour  him.  The  monarch  instantly  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  he  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of  bed- 
clothes, he  expressed  in  broken  murmurs  to  his  physician  Elpidius,  his 
deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.^  His 
malady  increased,  and  after  a  dysentery  which  continued  three  days, 
he  expired  (a.d.  526.  Aug.  30)  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty- 
third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
divided  his  treasures  and  provinces  between  his  two  grandsons,  and 
fixed  the  Rhone  as  their  common  boundary.'*  Amalaric  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with  all  the  conquests  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric;  whose  age  did  not  exceed  ten  years, 
but  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali, 
by  the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntha,  with  a  royal 
fugitive  of  the  same  blood.s     In  the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch, 

learned  Pope  Sylvester  II.  who,  like  Boethius  himself,  was  styled  a  magician  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  tlie  times.  The  Catholic  martyr  had  carried  Kis  head  in  his  hands  a  considerable 
way  (Baron,  a.d.  526,  No.  17,  18.) ;  yet,  on  a  similar  tale,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  ob- 
served, "  La  distance  n'y  fait  rien  ;  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 

*  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law  (1.  i.  pros.  4.  p.  59.  1.  ii.  pros.  4.  p.  118.). 
Procop.  (Goth.  1,  i.  c.  i.),  the  Vales.  Fragm.  (p.  724.),  and  the  Hist.  Miscella  (1.  xv.  p.  105.), 
agree  in  praising  the  superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symmachus  ;  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  pope. 

^  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodor.  the  variety  of  sea  and  river-fish  are  an  evidence 
of  extensive  dominion  ;  and  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on 
Uietal)le  of  Theodoric  (Var.  xii.  14.).  The  nioustrous  turbot  of  Domitian  (Juvenal.  Satir.  iii. 
39.)  had  been  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

3  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  i.  But  he  might  have  informed  us,  whether  he  had  received  this 
curious  anecdote  from  common  report,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  royal  physician. 

4  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  x,  2.  12,  13.  This  partition  liad  been  directed  by  Theodoric,  though 
it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death.  Regni  hereditatem  superstes  reliquit  (Isidor.  Chron. 
p.  721.  ed.  Grot.). 

5  Berimund,  the  third  in  descent  from  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  retired  into 
Spnin,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  (Jornan.  c.  33.  p.  202.  ed.  Murator.).  See  the 
ducovery,  nuptials,  and  death,  of  his  jjraiidson  Eutharic  (c.  58.  p.  220.).  His  Roman  games 
rnijiht  render  him  popular  ^Cassiodor.  ia  Chron.),  but  Eutharic  was  asper  in  religione  (Anonym. 
Valcf.  p.  ^9^.), 
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the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  faith 
and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian  mother;  and 
received  in  the  same  awful  moment,  his  last  salutary  advice,  to  main- 
tain the  laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  cultivate 
with  decent  reverence  the  friendship  of  the  emperor.^  The  monum.ent 
of  Theodoric  was  erected  by  his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  which  commanded  the  city  of  Ravenna,  the  har- 
bour, and  the  adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  'v>£ire  piece  of  granite  :  from 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns  arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase 
of  porphyry,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.^  His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expia- 
tion, might  have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the 
damnation  of  Theodoric,^  whose  soul  was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of 
divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming 
mouths  of  the  infernal  world/ 
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Elevation  of  yustin  the  Elder. — Reign  of  Justinian:  I.  The  Em- 
press Theodora.  II.  Factions  of  the  Circus^  and  Seditioti  of  Con- 
stantinople. III.  Trade  and  Mamifacture  of  Silk.  IV.  Finances 
and  Taxes.  V.  Edifices  of  Justiniafi. — Church  of  St.  Sophia. — 
Fortifications  and  Frontiers  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Abolition  of 
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The  emperor  Justinian  was  born 5  (a.d.  482.  May  5.  or  A.D.  483. 
May  1 1.)  near  the  ruins  of  Sardica  (the  modern  Sophia),  of  an  obscure 
race*^  of  Barbarians,^  the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country, 
to  which  the  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been 
successively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other  peasants  of  the  same 
village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  the  more  useful  employ- 

'  See  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  successor,  in  Pro.tip.  (Goth.  1, 1.  c. 
1,2.),  Jornan.  (c.  59.  p.  220,  221.),  and  Cassiodor.  (Var.  viii.  i — 7,).  These  epSstles  are  the  tri- 
umph of  his  ministerial  eloquence. 

"  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  724.  Agnellus  _de  Vitis  Pont.  Raven,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
ii.  P.  i.  67.     Alberti  Descrittione  d'ltalia,  p.  311. 

•5  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog.,  iv.  36.),  and  approved  by  Baronius  (a.u. 
526,  No.  28.)  ;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  aire  grave  doctors,  sufficient  to  establish  a 
probable  opinion. 

4  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Cassiodorus,  had  described  in  tragic  strains  the  volcanos  of 
Lipari  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406.)  and  Vesuvius  (iv.  50.). 

5  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth  (Ludewig  in  Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  125.) ; 
none  in  the  place — the  district  Bederiana — the  village  Tauresium,  which  he  afterwards  decor- 
ated with  his  name  and  splendour  (D'Anville,  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  &c.  xxxi.  287.). 

6  The  names  of  these  Uardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost  English :  Jtistinian  is  a 
translation  of  tiprauda  [uptight)  ;  his  father  Sabatius  (in  Grseco-barbarous  language  stipes) 
was  styled  in  his  village  Istock  [Stock);  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softened  intoVigilantia. 

^  Ludewig  (p.  127.)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  and  to 
connect  them  with  a  family  from  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  been  detiVed. 
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mcnt  of  husbandmen  or  shepherds.'  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision 
of  biscuit  in  their  knapsacks,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high-road 
of  Constantinople,  and  were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and 
stature,  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours ; 
and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  which  threatened  his  life,  was  after- 
wards ascribed  to  the  guardian  angel  who  watches  over  the  fate  of 
kings.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  I  saurian  and  Persian, 
wars,  would  not  have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin; 
yet  they  might  warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of  count,  and 
of  general,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  command  of  the  guards, 
who  obeyed  him  as  their  chief,  at  the  important  crisis  when  the  em- 
peror Anastasius  was  removed  from  the  world.  The  powerful  kins- 
men whom  he  had  raised  and  enriched,  were  excluded  from  the  throne ; 
and  the  eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly 
resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of  the  guards, 
was  entrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their  commander.  But 
these  weighty  arguments  were  treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in  his 
own  favour;  and  as  no  competitor  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian 
peasant  was  invested  with  the  purple  (a.d.  518.  July  10 — A.D.  527. 
April  I.  or  Aug.  i.),  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who 
knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy  and  people,  who  believed 
him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the  provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and 
implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he 
is  distinguished  from  another  emperor  of  the  same  family  and  name, 
ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years ;  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every  moment  of  a  nine  years' 
reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impropriety  of  their  choice. 
His  ignorance  was  similar  to  that  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two  contemporary  monarchs 
had  never  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  But  the 
genius  of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king:  the  ex- 
perience of  a  soldier  had  not  qualified  him  for  the  government  of  an 
empire ;  and,  though  personally  brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness  was  naturally  attended  with  doubt,  distrust,  and  political 
apprehension.  But  the  official  business  of  the  state  was  diligently  and 
faithfully  transacted  by  the  quaestor  Proclus;^'  and  the  aged  emperor 
adopted  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  an  aspiring 
youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia, 
and  educated  (a.d.  520—527)  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his 
private  fortune  and  at  length  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  defrauded  of  his  money,  it 
became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The  task  was  easily  ac- 
complished by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy;  and  the 

*  Anecdotes  of  Procop.  (c.  6.)  with  the  notes  of  N.  Alemannus.  The  satirist  would  not 
have  Funk,  in  the  vague  and  decent  appellation  of  ytcopyo,  the  /3ou»co\os  and  tru^op/Sos  of 
Zonaras.  Yet  why  are  those  names  disgraceful  ?— and  what  German  baron  would  not  be 
proud  to  descend  from  the  Eumaeus  of  the  Odyssey? 

•  ^'■/i'"'"^'''-  ^""^  praised  by  Procop.  (Persic.  I.  i,  c.  ii.).  The  quaestor  Proclus  was  the 
Ine&a  of  Justinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every  other  adoption. 
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judges  were  informed,  as  an  accumulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly 
addicted  to  the  Manichsean  heresy.'  Amantius  lost  his  head;  three 
of  his  companions,  the  first  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished 
either  with  death  or  exile;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the 
purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and 
ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea.  The  ruin  of  Vi- 
talian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That  Gothic  chief 
had  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged 
against  Anastasius  for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious 
army  of  Barbarians.  By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted 
to  relinquish  this  advantageous  situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction, 
were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even  of  his 
pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced  him  as  the 
faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  gratefully 
adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  consulship,  Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen 
wounds  at  the  royal  banquet ;  ^  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil, 
was  accused  as  the  assassin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
recently  pledged  his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  Christian  myste- 
ries.3  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  promoted,  without  any  claim 
of  military  service,  to  the  office  of  master-general  of  vhe  Eastern 
armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  against  the  public 
enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost  his 
present  dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle ;  and  instead 
of  acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applause  of  his 
countrymen,'^  the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favour  in  the  churches, 
the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics  were  at- 
tached to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between  the  Nestorian  and. 
Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the  narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant 
orthodoxy.5  In  the  first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and 
gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
emperor.  After  a  schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud 
and  angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  among  the  Latins 
a  favourable  report  of  his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  see.  The 
thrones  of  the  East  were  filled  with  Catholic  bishops  devoted  to  his 

*  Manichsean  signifies  Eutychian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations  of  Constantinople  and 
Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after  the  decease  of  Anastasius.  They  produced,  the 
latter  applauded,  the  eunuch's  death  (Baronius,  a.d.  518.  P.  ii.  No.  15.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  vii.  200.  from  the  Councils,  v.  182.  207.). 

*  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by  De  Buat  (ix.  54.). 
He  was  great-grandson  of  Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  Lesser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the 
Go\kC\c  faederati  of  Thrace.  The  Bessi,  whom  he  could  influence,  are  the  minor  Goths  of 
Jornan.  (c.  51.). 

3  Justiniani  patricii factione  dicitur  interfectus  fuisse  (Victor  Tununensis,  Chron.  inThesaur. 
Temp.  Scaliger,  P,  ii.  7.).  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  7.)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  tho 
aotXt^OTrtCTTia,  which  is  well  explained  by  Alemannus. 

4  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  time  as  an  hostage  with  Theo- 
doric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  9.  p.  34.  first_  ed.)  quotes  a 
MS.  history  of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  Theophilus.  Ludewig  (p.  143,)  wishes  to  maka 
him  a  soldier. 

5  The  ecclefiiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shown  hereafter.  See  Baron.  A.D.  sxS'i^ 
521,  and  the  copious  article  Justiniamcs  in  the  index  to  the  viilh  volume  of  his  Annals. 
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interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained  by  his  hbcrahty,  and 
the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  their  future  sovereign,  the  hope  and 
pillar  of  the  true  religion.  The  magniriccnce  of  Justinian  was  dis- 
played in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  object  not 
less  sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  multitude,  than  the  creed 
of  Nice  or  Chalcedon :  the  expence  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at 
288,000  pieces  of  gold;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
horses,  with  their  rich  trappings,  was  bestowed  as  an  extraordinary  gift 
on  the  victorious  charioteers  of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  received  the  addresses  of  sovereign 
Icings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  senate.  That  venerable  name  seemed  to  qualify  its  members  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the 
Imperial  throne :  the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristo- 
cracy;  and  the  military  officers  who  had  obtained  the  senatorial  rank, 
were  followed  by  their  domestic  guards,  a  band  of  veterans,  whose 
arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a  tumultuous  moment  the  diadem 
of  the  East.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were  lavished  to  procure  the 
voices  of  the  senators,  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished  him  of  his 
approaching  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged 
monarch,  desirous  to  retain  the  power  which  he  was  incapable  of 
exercising ;  and  Justin,  holding  his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised 
them  to  prefer,  since  an  election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candi- 
date. Notwithstanding  this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  decor- 
ate Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  7wbilissimiisj  and  their  decree 
was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle.  After  some 
time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an 
incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispensably  required  the  aid  of  a 
guardian.  He  summoned  the  patriarch  and  senators ;  and  in  their 
presence  solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  conducted  from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud 
and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin  was  prolonged 
about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant  of  this  ceremony,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  dead  to  the  empire,  which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  East.^ 

From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed  (a.d.  527.  April 
I. — A.D.  565.  Nov.  14)  the  Roman  empire  thirty-eight  years,  seven 
months,  and  thirteen  days.  The  events  of  his  reign,  which  excite  our 
curious  attention  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  dili- 
gently related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician  whom  elo- 
quence had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  pra:fect  of  Constan- 
tinople.    According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of 

*  The  roign  of  the  elder  Justin  may  be  found  in  the  three  Chronicles  of  Marcellinus,  Victor, 
and  John  Afalala  (ii.  130 — 150.),  the  fast  of  whom  (in  spite  of  Hody,  Prolegom.  No.  14.  39. 
ed.  Oxon.)  livod  soon  after  J ustmian  (Jortin's  Remarks,  &c.  iv.  383.)  :  in  the  Eccles.  Hist,  of 
Evag.  (I.  iv.  c.  I,  2,  3.  p.),  and  the  Exccrpta  of  Theodor.  (Lector,  No.  37.),  and  in  Ccdrenus 
(^  363.)  a9d  Zoo,  (1.  XIV.  58.),  who  may  pass  for  an  origiual. 
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favour  oj-  disgrace,  Procopius  ^  successively  composed  the  history,  the 
panegyric,  and  the  saiire  of  his  own  times.  The  eight  books  of  the 
Perisan,  VandaHc,  and  Gothic  wars,^  which  are  continued  in  the  five 
books  of  Agathias,  deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  successful 
hnitation  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free 
conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller ;  his  style  con- 
tinually aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance ;  his  reflections,  more  especially  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too 
frequently  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge ;  and  the 
historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing 
posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the 
flattery  of  courts.  The  writings  of  Procopius  ^  were  read  and  ap- 
plauded by  his  contemporaries ;  ^  but,  although  he  respectfully  laid 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justinian  must  have  been 
wounded  by  the  praise  of  an  hero,  who  perpetually  eclipses  the  glory 
of  his  inactive  sovereign.  The  conscious  dignity  of  independence 
was  subdued  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  slave ;  and  the  secretary  of 
Bclisarius  laboured  for  pardon  and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  Im- 
perial edifices.  He  had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splen- 
dour, in  which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  piety  of  a  prince,  who,  both  as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had 
surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistocles  and  Cyrus.^  Disap- 
pointment might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret  revenge;  and  the  first 
glance  of  favour  might  again  tempt  him  to  suspend  and  suppress  a 
libel,''  in  which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious  and  con- 
temptible tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora 

*  See  the  characters  of  Procopius  and  Agathias  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  (viii.  144.),  Vossius 
(de  Hist.  Grpec.  1.  ii.  c.  22.),  and  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Gra;c.  1.  v.  c.  5.  vi.  248.).  Their  religion, 
an  honourable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformity,  with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism 
and  Philosophy. 

^  In  the  seven  first  books,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  Gothic,  Procopius  has  bor- 
rowed from  Appian  the  division  of  provinces  and  wars  :  the  viiith  book,  though  it  bears  the 
name  of  Gothic,  is  a  miscellaneous  and  general  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
553,  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias  till  559  (Pagi,  Critica,  a.d.  579,  No.  5.). 

3  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky,  i.  His  books  de  Bello 
Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  published  (Fulginii,  1470.  Venet.  1471.  apud 
Janson.  Maitaire,  Annal.  Typog.  i.  ed.  poster,  p.  290.  304.  279.  290.)  in  his  own  name 
(Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  and  the  feeble  defence  of  the  Venice  Gionialc  de  Lettcrati, 
xix.  p.  207.).  2.  His  works  were  mutilated  by  the  first  Latin  translators,  Christopher  Per- 
sona (Giornale,  xix.  340.)  and  Raphael  de  Voiaterra  (Huet  de  Claris.  Interpretibus,  p.  166.), 
who  did  not  even  consult  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  prajfects  (Ale- 
man,  in  Prsefat.  Anecdot.).  3.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,  by  Hoeschelius  of 
Augsburgh  (Diction,  de  Bayle,  ii.  782.).  4.  The  Paris  edition  was  imperfectly  executed  by 
Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of  Thoulouse  (in  1663),  far  distant  from  the  Louvre  press  and  the 
Vatican  MS.,  from  which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  promised  comment 
aries,  &c.  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of  Leyden  (1594)  has  been  wisely  reprinted 
by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius,  a  learned  interpreter 
(Huet,  p.  176.). 

4  Agath.  in  Procfat.  p.  7,  8.  1.  iv.  p.  137.     Evag.  1.  iv.  c.  12.     Photius,  cod.  Ixiii.  65. 

5  Kwpou  vaiotLa  (Praefat.  ad  1.  de  Edificiis  Trtpi  KTLcr^xaTiov)  is  no  more  than 
Kupou  iraidia — a  pun !  In  these  five  books,  Procopius  affects  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a 
courtly  style. 

■5  Procopius  discloses  himself  (Praifat.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1,  2.  5.),  and  the  anecdotes  are  reck- 
oned as  the  ixth  book  by  Suidas  (iii.  i86.  ed.  Kuster).  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  ob- 
jection. Baronius  (a.d.  548,  No.  24.)  regrets  the  loss  of  this  .secret  history:  it  was  then  m 
the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first  published  16  years  after  his  death,  with, 
the  learned,  but  partial,  notes  of  Nicholas  Alemannus  (Lugd.  1623). 
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are  seriously  represented  as  two  daemons,  who  had  assumed  an  human 
form  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.*  Such  base  inconsistency  must 
doubtless  sully  the  reputation,  and  detract  from  the  credit,  of  PrO' 
copius :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  has  been  suffered  to  ex 
hale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes,  even  the  most  disgraceful  facts, 
some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public  history,  are 
established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monuments  of 
the  times.""  From  these  various  materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an 
ample  space.  The  present  chapter  will  explain  the  elevation  and 
character  of  Theodora,  the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful 
administration  of  the  sovereign  of  the  East.  In  the  three  succeeding 
chapters,  I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  N arses,  without  disguising  the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or 
the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series  of 
this  and  the  following  volume  will  embrace  the  jurisprudence  and 
theology  of  the  emperor ;  the  controversies  and  sects  which  still  divide 
the  Oriental  church ;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is 
obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Justinian  was 
to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the  famous  Theodora,* 
whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female 
virtue.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  v/ild  beasts 
maintained  by  the  green  faction  of  Constantinople,  was  entrusted  to 
Acacius,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment, 
was  surnamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honourable  offtce  was 
given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gence of  his  widow,  who  had  already  provided  a  husband  and  a  suc- 
cessor. Acacius  had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,*  Theodora,  and 
Anastasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age  of  seven 
years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by 
their  distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  into 
the  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green  faction  received  them  with  con- 
tempt, the  blues  with  compassion ;  and  this  difference,  which  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora,  was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the 
three  sisters  were  successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private 
pleasures  of  the  Byzantine  people  ;  and  Theodora,  after  following 
Comito  on  the  stage,  '\\\  the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head, 

*  Justiniahan  ass— the  perfect  likeness  of  DomitJan  (Anecdot.  c.  8.)— Theodora's  lovers 
driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  daemons — her  marriage  foretold  with  a  great  daemon — a  monk 
saw  the  prince  of  the  daemons,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — the  servants  who  watched, 
beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  an  head,  &c.  &c.  Procopius  declares 
his  own  and  his  friends'  belief  in  these  diabolical  stories  (c.  12.). 

^  Montcsq.  (Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  la  Decad.  des  Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to  these, 
anecdotes,  as  connected,  1.  with  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and  2.  with  the  instability  of 
Justinian's  laws. 

3  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anecdotes  ;  more  especially 
c.  1—5.  9,  10—15,  ^6,  17.  with  the  learned  notes  of  Alemannus — a  reference  which  is  alway* 
implied. 
^  Cymito  was  afterwards  manicd  to  SIttas  duke  of  Armenia,  the  father,  perhaps,  at  least 
she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  Sophia.  Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sons 
of  Axu:>la£ia  (Alcmiin.  p.  30.;. 
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was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents.  She 
neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the  flute ;  her  skill  was  con- 
fined to  the  pantomime  arts ;  she  excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and 
as  often  as  the  comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a 
ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole 
theatre  of  Constantinople  resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The 
beauty  of  Theodora  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and  the 
source  of  more  exquisite  delight.  Her  features  were  delicate  and 
regular ;  her  complexion,  though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a 
natural  colour ;  every  sensation  was  instantly  expressed  by  the  viva- 
city of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  displayed  the  graces  of  a  small  but 
elegant  figure;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  proclaim,  that 
painting  and  poetr}^  were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  ex- 
cellence of  her  form.  But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licen- 
tious desire;  and  when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence 
was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape  either  the  scandal  or  the 
temptation.  After  reigning  for  some  time,  the  delight  and  contempt 
of  the  capital,  she  condescended  to  accompany  Ecebolus,  a  native  of 
Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  the  African  Pentapolis. 
But  this  union  was  frail  and  transient ;  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  ex- 
pensive or  faithless  concubine ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alexandria  to  ex- 
treme distress.  Once,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The  in- 
fant was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to 
him  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled  with 
ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting  youth  immediately  hastened  to  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his 
mother.  As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease  of  Theo- 
dora, she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with  his  life  a 
secret  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation,  some  vision, 
either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theodora  the  pleasing 
assurance  that  she  was  destined  to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent 
monarch.  Conscious  of  her  approaching  greatness,  she  returned  from 
Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more 
decent  character;  relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of 
spinning  wool ;  and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  solitude  in  a  small 
house,  which  she  afterwards  changed  into  a  magnificent  temple.^  Her 
beauty,  assisted  by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated,  and 
fixed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned  with  absolute  sway 
under  the  name  of  his  uncle.  When  his  first  transports  had  sub- 
sided, she  still  maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  the 
more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding.  Justinian  delighted  to 
ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his  affection ;  the  treasures  of  the 
East  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of  Justin  was  deter- 
mined, perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  bestow  on  his  concubine  the 
sacred  and  legal  character  of  a  wife.     But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly 

*  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  column.  Procop.  (de  Edif.  1.  J, 
C.  II.),  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  lo.).  Aleman.  (p.  47.)  produces  one  from 
a  Mosaic  at  Ravenna,  loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 

*  Anonym,  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  1.  iii.  132.  in  Banduri  Imperium  Orient,  i.  p,  48. 
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pr(jhibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  any  female,  who  had  been 
dishonoured  by  a  servile  origin  or  theatrical  profession :  the  empress 
Lupicina,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but  of  irre- 
proachable virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her  niece ;  and 
even  Vigilantia,  the  superstitious  mother  of  Justinian,  though  she 
acknowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  seriously  appre- 
hensive, lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  artful  paramour  might 
corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  re- 
moved by  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected 
the  death  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who 
soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  affliction ;  and  a  law  was  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rigid 
jurisprudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  repentance  (the  words  of  the 
edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who  had  piostituted  their 
persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted  to  contract  a  legal 
union  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.^  This  indulgence  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora; 
her  dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover ;  and,  as  soon 
as  Justin  had  invested  his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  the  East.  But  the  usual  honours  which  the  severity  of 
Roman  manners  had  allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy 
either  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.  He 
seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the  joint  names  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora.''  The  Eastern  world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and 
fortune  of  the  daughter  of  Acacius.^ 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved  by  the 
loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  hsten  to  all  the  invectives  of  private  envy 
or  popular  resentment,  which  have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodora, 
exaggerated  her  vices,  and  condemned  with  rigour  the  venal  or  volun- 
tary sins  of  the  youthful  harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame  or  con- 
tempt, she  often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped 
from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  were  pleasantly  seated  on 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the 
luxury  of  the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favourite 
women  and  eunucl»,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the 

*  See  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code  (1.  v,  tit.  v.  leg.  7.  tit.  xxvli.  leg.  i.)  under  the  years 
336  and  454.  Tlie  new  edict  (about  the  year  521  01  522.  Alcma».  p.  38.  96.)  very  awkwardly 
repeals  no  more  than  the  clause  of  mulieres  sccnicce,  libertinse,  tabernaria;.  See  the  novels  89 
and  117.  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops  (Aleman.  p.  41.). 

'  I  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gospels,  quae  in  manibus 
tcneo,  and  by  the  holy  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  puram  conscientiuin  gennanuniquc 
surviiiuin  me  scrvalurum,  sacratissimis  DDNN.  Justiniano  ct  'ihcodora;  conjugi  ejus  (No- 
vell viii.  tit  3.),  Would  the  oath  have  been  bindhig  in  favour  of  the  widow?  Conmuuic* 
tUuli  et  triumphi,  &c.  (Aleman.  p.  47,  48.). 

'  "  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  &c. 

Wthout  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  .should  never  have  seen,  in  the  general  picture  oi 
Iriurnphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to  Theodora. 
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expeiice  of  justice ;  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  were 
crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultry  antechamber,  and  when  at  last,  after 
tedious  attendance,  they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora, 
they  experienced,  as  her  humour  might  suggest,  the  silent  arrogance 
of  an  empress,  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused  by  the 
apprehension  of  her  husband's  death,  which  could  leave  no  alternative 
between  ruin  and  the  throne;  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might 
exasperate  Theodora  against  two  generals,  who  during  a  malady  of 
the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared  that  they  weve  not  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty 
has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous 
spies  observed,  and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look, 
injurious  to  their  royal  mistress.  VVhomsoever  they  accused  were 
cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,''  inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice ; 
and  it  was  rumoured,  that  the  torture  of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been 
inflicted  in  the  presence  of  a  female  tyrant,  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
prayer  or  of  pity.  Some  of  these  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep  un- 
wholesome dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss  of 
their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in  the  world 
the  living  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  commonly  ex- 
tended to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured. 
The  senator,  or  bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had  pronounced, 
was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger,  and  his  diligence  was  quickened 
by  a  menace  from  her  own  mouth.  "If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of 
"  my  commands,  I  swear  by  him  who  liveth  for  ever,  that  your  skin 
"  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."^ 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy,  her 
exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of  her  contem- 
poraries, for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  But,  if  she  employed  her  in- 
fluence to  assuage  the  intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age 
will  allow  some  merit  to  her  religion,  and  much  indulgence  to  her 
speculative  errors.^  The  name  of  Theodora  was  introduced,  with 
equal  honour,  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian ; 
and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who  had  been 
seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a  stately  and 
spacious  monastery,  and  a  liberal  maintenance  was  assigned  to  live 
hundred  women,  who  had  been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  safe  tetreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpetual 
confinement ;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who  threw  them.selves  head- 
long into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  gratitude  of  the  penitents,  who  had 
been  delivered  from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generous  benefactress."* 
The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself;  and  his 


^  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus  (Anecdot.  c.  4.),  were  under  the  palace.  Darkness 
is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  fuvourable  to  calumny  and  fiction. 

^  Per  viventem  in  saecula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastaslus  de  Vitis  Pont.  Roman,  in  Vigilio, 
p.  40. 

3  Ludewig,  p.  t6i— 166.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitable  attempt,  although /<f  hath  not 
mnch  charity  in  his  temper. 

*  Compare  the  Anecdotes  (c.  17.)  with  the  Edifices  (1.  i.  c  9.), 
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laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity.*  Her  courage  was 
displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the  court. 
Her  chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Justinian,  is  founded 
on  the  silence  of  her  implacable  enemies ;  and  some  applause  is  due 
to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to 
the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest.  The  wishes  and  prayers 
of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful  son,  and  she 
buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  offspring  of  her  marriage.''  Not- 
withstanding this  disappointment,  her  dominion  was  permanent  and 
absolute ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian ; 
and  their  seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who 
believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been  impaired 
by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and 
she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to  use  the  Pythian  warm  baths. 
In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the  praetorian  prasfect, 
the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train 
of  four  thousand  attendants :  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her  ap- 
proach; a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception;  and  as  she  passed 
through  Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms,  to  the  churches,  the  mon- 
asteries, and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the  re- 
storation of  her  health.3  At  length  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her 
marriage,  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  reign,  she  was  (a.d.  548. 
June  11)  consumed  by  a  cancer  ;'*  and  the  irreparable  loss  was  de- 
plored by  her  husband. ^ 

n.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of  antiquity : 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the  Romans  were  merely 
spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and 
ambition ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  depend  on  their  personal  skill 
and  activity,  they  might  pursue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus, 
and  conduct  their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career.^  Ten,  twenty, 
forty,  chariots,  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown  of 
leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor :  and  his  fame,  with  that  of  his 
family  and  country,  was  chaunted  in  lyric  strains  more  durable  than 
monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen, 
conscious  of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or 
his  horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  at  the 
expence  of  the  repubhc,  the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors;  but  the 

*  Novel,  viii.  i.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the  name  Daemonodora 
(Aleman.  p.  66.). 

'  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should  prove  an  heretic  w^orse 
than  Anastasius  himself  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St.  Sabae,  apud  Aleman.  p.  70.  log.). 
3  Malala,  ii.  174.  Theophan.  p.  158.  Procop.  de  Edific.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

*  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimica  canceris  plagfi,  toto  corpore  perfusa  vitam  pro- 
digiose  finivit  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Chron.).  Alemannus  (p.  12,  13.)  understands  the 
ivaifiaat  iKoifiijdi]  of  Theophanes  as  civil  language,  which  does  not  imply  either  piety  or 
rcpenunce ;  yet  two  years  after  her  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  liy  Paul  Silentiarus 
(in  Proem,  v.  58.). 

5  As  she  persecuted  the  Popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronius  exhausts  the  names  of  Eve, 
Dalila,  Herodias,  &c.  :  after  which  he  has  recourse  to  his  infernal  dictionary:  civis  inferni — 
alumna  damonum— satanico  agitata  spiritA— sestro  percita  diabolico,  &c.  &c.  (a.  d.  548, 
No.  24.). 

6  kcad  and  feel  the  xxiiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  manners,  passions,  and  the 
wnolc  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot-race.  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (iccU 
Kil— xva.)  affords  much  curious  and  authentic  information, 
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reins  were  abandoned  to  servile  hands ;  and  if  the  profits  of  a  favourite 
charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advocate,  they  must  be 
considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages 
of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a 
simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by 
white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green,  and  a 
caerulean  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced ;  and  as  the  races  were  re- 
peated twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in  the 
same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  io\xx  factions  soon  acquired 
a  legal  establishment  and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful 
colours  were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter, 
the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.^ 
Another  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict 
of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories  announced  either  a 
plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
nusbandmen  and  mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  blind 
ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
the  colour  which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and 
indulged  by  the  wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  enrolled 
m  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  circus :  they  frequented  their 
stables,  applauded  their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists,  and 
deserved  the  esteem  of  the  populace  by  the  natural  or  affected  imita- 
tion of  their  manners.  The  bloody  and  trumultuous  contest  continued 
to  disturb  the  public  festivity,  till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles  of 
Rome ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affection,  interposed 
his  authority  to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul 
and  a  patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the  blue  faction  of 
the  circus.^ 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of  ancient 
Rome ;  and  the  same  factions  which  had  agitated  the  circus,  raged 
with  redoubled  fury  in  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius, 
this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens, 
who  had  treacherously  concealed  stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of 
fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue  ad- 
versaries.^  From  the  capital,  this  pestilence  was  diffused  into  the 
provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction  of  two 
colours  produced  two  strong  and  irreconcilable  factions,  which  shook 
the  foundations  of  a  feeble  government.'*    The  popular  dissensions, 

*  The  four  colours,  albati,  russati,  prasini,  veneii,  represent  the  four  seasons,  according  to 
Cassiodorus  (Var.  iii.  51.),  who  lavishes  much  wit  and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mystery, 
pf  these  colours,  the  three  first  may  be  fairly  translated  wkite,  red,  and  gree7t.  Venetns 
is  explained  by  cceriileus,  a  word  various  and  vague  :  it  is  properly  the  sky  reflected  in  the 
sea ;  but  custom  and  convenience  may  allow  blue  as  an  equivalent  (Robert.  Stephan.  sub 
'oce.  Spence's  Polymetis,  p.  228.). 

^  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Circensibus,  1.  i.  c.  10,  11.  ;  the  xviith  Annotation  on  Mar- 
Cou's  History  of  the  Germans  ;  and  Aleman.  ad.  c.  vii. 

•^  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  veneta,  he  uses  the  more  exqui- 
site terms  of  carulea  and  carealis.  Baronius  (a.d.  501,  No.  4,  5,  6.)  is  satisfied  that  the 
blues  were  orthodox ;  but  Tillemont  is  angry  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any 
martyrs  in  a  playhouse  (Hist,  des  Emp.  vi.  554.). 

*  Procop.  Persic.  1.  L  c  34.     In  describmg  the  vices  of  the  factions  and  of  the  Kovenunent^ 
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founded  on  the  most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely 
equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the 
peace  of  families,  divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female 
sex,  though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinations  of 
their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law, 
either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  as  long  as  the 
party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless  of  private 
distress  or  public  calamity.  The  license,  without  the  freedom,  of  de- 
mocracy, was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the  support 
of  a  faction  became  necessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical honours.  A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anasta- 
sius,  was  imputed  to  the  greens ;  the  blues  were  zealously  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,^  and  their  grateful  patron  pro- 
tected, above  five  years,  the  disorders  of  a  faction,  whose  seasonable 
tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the  senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East. 
Insolent  with  royal  favour,  the  blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  Barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close 
sleeves  and  ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In 
the  day  they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  the  night 
they  boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for 
every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adversaries  of  the  green 
faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were  stripped  and  often  murdered 
by  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and  it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold 
buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peace- 
ful capital.  A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate 
the  safeguard  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  employed  to  facilitate 
the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes,  of  these  factious  rioters.  No  place 
was  safe  or  sacred  from  their  depredations ;  to  gratify  either  avarice 
or  revenge,  they  profusely  spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  churches 
and  altars  were  polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it  was  the  boast 
of  the  assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.  The  dissolute  youth  of 
Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  livery  of  disorder;  the  laws  were 
silent,  and  the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed :  creditors  were  compelled 
to  resign  their  obligations ;  judges  to  reverse  their  sentence ;  masters 
to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  fathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their 
children  ;  and  beautiful  boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents, 
The  despair  of  the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  anc 
deserted  by  the  magistrate,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps 
of  retaliation :  but  those  who  survived  the  combat,  were  dragged  to 
execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to  woods  and  caverns, 
preyed  without  mercy  on  the  society  from  whence  they  were  expelled 
Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had  courage  to  punish  the  crimes  anc 
to  brave  the  resentment  of  the  blues,  became  the  victims  of  their  in- 
aiscreet  zeal ;  a  pra^fect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy 
sepulchre,  a  count  of  the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  a 
governor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the 

the  pttblie,  is  not  more  favourable  than  the  secrtt,  historian.     Alaman.  (p.  36.)  has  quoted  « 
anc  passage  from  Greg.  Nar.  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 

Ihe  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  blues  (Anecdot.  c.  7.)   is  attested  by  Evag.  (Hiiit^ 
Vcclet.  1.  IV.  c.  \i.)  ;  Malala  (li.  138.),  especially  for  Antioch ;  and  Thoophan.  (p.  14a.), 
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tomb  of  two  assassins  whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his 
groom,  and  a  daring  attack  upon  his  own  hfe.'  An  aspiring  candidate 
may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on  the  pubhc  confusion,  but  it 
is  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  The  first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and 
sometimes  executed,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to  support  the  in- 
nocent, and  to  chastise  the  guilty  of  every  denomination  and  colour. 
Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in  favour  of  the  blue 
faction,  by  the  secret  affection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the  em- 
peror ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  submitted,  without  re- 
luctance, to  the  implacable  passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empress 
never  forgot,  or  forgave,  the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession 
of  the  younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice 
indirectly  condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reign.  "  Ye  blues, 
"Justinian  is  no  more!  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive !"^ 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  was  excited 
by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconciliation  of  the  two  factions. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  532),  Justinian  celebrated  the  festival 
of  the  ides  of  January:  the  games  were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the 
clamorous  discontent  of  the  greens ;  till  the  twenty-second  race,  the 
emperor  maintained  his  silent  gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his 
impatience,  he  condescended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  the  most  singular  dialogue  ^  that  ever  passed  between 
a  prince  and  his  subjects.  The  first  complaints  were  respectful  and 
modest ;  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  and 
proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory  of  the  emperor. 
"  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers,"  exclaimed  Justinian ; 
*'  be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichaeans."  The  greens  still 
attempted  to  awaken  his  compassion.  "  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent, 
"  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets :  a  general  per- 
"  secution  is  exercised  against  our  name  and  colour.  Let  us  die,  O 
"emperor,  but  let  us  die  by  your  command  and  for  your  service  !" 
But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives  degraded,  in 
their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple ;  they  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people ;  lamented  that  the  father 
of  Justinian  had  been  born ;  and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious 
names  of  an  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  "  Do  you  despise 
"your  lives?''  cried  the  indignant  monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  fury 
from  their  seats  ;  their  hostile  clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome ; 
and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest,  spread  terror  and 
despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  At  this  dangerous' 
moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  praefect,  were  carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards 

'  The  doubtful  credit  of  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  17.)  is  supported  by  the  less  partial  EvagHns, 
T\lio  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  the  names.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  prsefcct  of  Con- 
Klaintinople  is  related  by  Malala  (ii.  139.). 

'"'  John  Malala  (ii.  147.)  ;  j'ct  he  owns  that  Justinian  was  attached  to  the  blues.  The  seem- 
ing discord  of  the  emperor  and  Theodora,  is  perhaps  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  re- 
finement by  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  ic).     Aleman.  Praefat.  p.  6. 

3  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the  popular  language,  as  well  as 
the  manners,  of  Constantinople  in  the  vilh  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many 
strange  and  barbarous  words,  far  which  Ducange  cannot  always  find  a  meaning  ot 
etymology. 
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transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were 
immediately  beheaded  ;  a  fifth  was  hanged  :  but  when  the  same 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they 
fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighbouring  convent,  conveyed 
them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.^  As  one  of  these 
criminals  was  of  the  blue  and  the  other  of  the  green  livery,  the  two 
factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressor,  or  the 
ingratitude  of  their  patron ;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded  till  they 
had  delivered  their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The  palace 
of  the  praefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
burnt,  his  officers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced 
open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could  only  use  it  for  the 
public  destruction.  A  military  force,  which  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  fiercely  encountered  by  an  armed 
multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  continually  increased;  and 
the  Heruli,  the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  over- 
turned the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had 
been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The  tumult 
was  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  women,  from  the  roofs  and  windows, 
showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers ;  who  darted  firebrands 
against  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had  been  kindled 
by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread  without  control  over  the 
face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to 
the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum 
of  Constantine ;  a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed  ; 
many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense 
treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted  or  lost.  From  such 
scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped 
over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic  side  ;  and  during  five  days  Con- 
stantinople was  abandoned  to  the  factions,  whose  watch-word,  NiKA, 
vanquish  I  has  given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition.'' 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues,  and 
desponding  greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indifference  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  censure  the  corrupt  manage- 
ment of  justice  and  the .  finance ;  and  the  two  responsible  ministers, 
the  artful  Tribonian,  and  the  rapacious  John  of  Cappadocia,  were 
^oudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the  public  misery.  The  peaceful 
murmurs  of  the  people  would  have  been  disregarded :  they  were 
heard  with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames  ;  the  quaestor,  and  the 
praefect,  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were  filled  by 
two  senators  of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  popular  concession, 
Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors,  and 
\c  accept  the  repentance  of  his  grateful  subjects ;  but  they  distrusted 
his  assurances,  though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  182. 
Tl»e  history  of  the  Nika  seaition  is  extracted  from  MarccUinus   (in  Chron.),  Procop, 
(Persic,  i,  i.  c.  aC),  Malala  (ii.  213.),  Chron.  Paschal,  (p.  136.),  Theophan.  (Chronogniph.  p. 
154.),  and  Zon.  (I  xiv.  61.). 
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holy  Gospels ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated 
with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy ; 
and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insurgents,  more  especially 
the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatius 
and  Pompey,  two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget  with  honour,  nor 
remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius.  Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the 
jealous  levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained 
as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  prevaihng 
over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  brothers  in  the  light  of  spies, 
perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly  commanded  them  to  depart  from  the 
palace.  After  a  fruitless  representation,  that  obedience  might  lead  to 
involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people,  who, 
regardless  of  his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his  wife,  trans- 
ported their  favourite  to  the  forum  of  Constantine,  and  instead  of  a 
diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who  after- 
wards pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had  complied  with  the  advice  of 
his  senate,  and  urged  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible 
effort  might  have  oppressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor.  The 
Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication  with  the  sea;  vessels 
lay  ready  at  the  garden-stairs ;  and  a  secret  resolution  was  already 
formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  a  safe 
retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from  the  theatre 
had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  her  sex.  In 
the  midst  of  a  council,  where  Belisarius  was  present,  Theodora  alone 
displayed  the  spirit  of  an  hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending 
his  future  hatred,  could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger, 
and  his  unworthy  fears.  "  If  flight,"  said  the  consort  of  Justinian, 
"  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly.  Death  is 
"  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  but  they  who  have  reigned  should  never 
"  survive  the  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.  I  implore  heaven,  that  I 
"  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple ;  that  I 
"  may  no  longer  behold  the  light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the 
"  name  of  queen.  If  you  resolve,  O  Csesar,  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ; 
"  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life 
"  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.  For  my 
"  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glori- 
"  ous  sepulchre."  The  firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the  courage  to 
deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the 
most  desperate  situation.  It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  re- 
vive the  animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blue  were  astonished  at  their 
own  guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  con- 
spire with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a  gracious  and  liberal 
benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Justinian,  and  the 
greens,  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome. 
The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  doubtful;  but  the  military  force  of 
Justinian  consisted  in  3000  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to  valoui: 
%  *  *  4 
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and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  Illyrian  wars.  Under  the  command 
of  Belisarius  and  Mundus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from 
the  palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  through  narrow  passages,  expiring 
flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the 
two  opposite  gates  of  the  hippodrome.  In  this  narrow  space,  the  dis- 
orderly and  affrighted  crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side 
a  firm  and  regular  attack ;  the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  re- 
pentance ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  above  30,000  persons  were  slain  in 
the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  day.  Hypatius  was 
dragged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted  with  his  brother  Pompey  to 
the  feet  of  the  emperor:  they  implored  his  clemency;  but  their  crime 
was  manifest,  their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too 
much  terrified  to  forgive.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of 
Anastasius,  with  eighteen  ilhcstrious  accomplices,  of  patrician  or  con- 
sular rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated. 
The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned,  during  several  years,  to  a 
mournful  silence  :  with  the  restoration  of  the  games,  the  same  disorders 
revived;  and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  empire.^ 

III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  embraced  the 
nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  and  as  far  as 
th  J  frontiers  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian  reigned  over  64  pro- 
viiices,  and  935  cities;^  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with  the 
advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate :  and  the  improvements  of 
human  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian 
Thebes.  Abraham  ^  had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of 
Egypt ;  the  same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  capable 
of  exporting,  each  year,  260,000  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Con- 
stantinople ;*  and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer.s  The  annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being 
exhausted  by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed  and  invigoratcc 
by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure,  and  seasonable  repose.  The  breed 
of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely  multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings, 
and  the  instruments  of  labour  and  luxury,  which  are  more  durable 
than  the  term  of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by  the  care  of  success- 

'■  Marcellinus  says  in  general  terms,  innumeris  populis  in  circo  trucidatis.  Procopius  num- 
bers 30,000  victims :  and  the  35,000  of  Theophanes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  re- 
cent Zonaras.     Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

*  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  his  Sui/Sex/aos  (Itineraria,  p.  631.), 
or  review  of  tlie  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  before  the  year  535  (Wesseling  in  Praefat.  and 
Not.  ad  p.  623,  &c.). 

3  YjqoV  of  Genesis  (xii.  10.),  and  the  administration  of  Joseph.  _  The  annals  of  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early  arts  and  plenty  of  .^gypt :  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  long 
series  of  improvement :  and  Warburton,  who  is  almost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew,  calls  aloud  for 
the  Sa'iiaritan  chronology  (Div.  Legat.  iii.  29,  &c.). 

*  Eight  millions  of  Romati  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000  aurci  for  the  expcnces  of 
water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was  graciously  excused.       See  the    xiiith  Edict  of 

iustinian  :    the    numbers  are  checked  and  verified  by  the    agreement  of   the  Greek  and 
atin  tcTts. 

i  Homer's  Iliad,  vj.  283.  Those  veils,  nTEirXoi  irafiiroiKiXoi,  were  the  work  of  the 
Sidoiiiati  women.  Hut  tins  passage  is  more  honourable  to  the  manufactures  than  to  the 
Bftvigation  of  Phoenicia,  fioni  whence  they  had  been  upportcd  to  Troy  in  Phrygian  bottom*. 
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ive  generations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified,  the 
humble  practice  of  the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the  division  of 
labour  and  the  facility  of  exchange ;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged, 
clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  oi  a  thousand  hands.  The  in- 
vention of  the  loom  and  distaff  has  been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods. 
In  every  age,  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins, 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have  been  skilfully  manufactured 
to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion 
of  permanent  colours ;  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  employed  to 
improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.  In  the  choice  of  those  colours* 
which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion 
was  indulged;  but  the  deep  purple*  which  the  Phoenicians  extracted 
from  a  shell-fish,  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the 
emperor;  and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against  the 
ambitious  subjects,  who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne.^ 
I  need  not  explain  that  silk  "*  is  originally  spun  from  the  bowels  of  a 
caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb  from  whence  a  worm 
emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the 
silk-worms  who  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry-tree,  were 
confined  to  China  ;  those  of  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  com- 
mon in  the  forests  both  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  but  as  their  education 
is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain,  they  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of 
Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean 
manufacture,  the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was  long  ad- 
mired both  in  the  East  and  at  Rome.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be 
raised  by  the  garments  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most 
ancient  writer,  who  expressly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was 
combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese ;  ^  and  this  natural 
error,  less  marvellous  than  the  truth,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of 
nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  censured,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans  :  and  Pliny,  in  affected 
though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain,  which 

*  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  269,  &c.)  a  poetical  list  of  twelve  colours  borrowed  from 
flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice 
and  various  shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 

-  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity.  Their  royal 
purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as  deep  as  bull's  blood — obscuritas  rubens  (Cassio- 
dor.  Var.  i,  2.)  nigredo  sanguinea.  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix  et  des  Arts,  part  ii.  1. 
ii.  c.  2.  p.  184—215.)  will  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  I  doubt  whether  his  book,  especially 
in  England,  is  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

3  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  introduced,  and  many  more 
might  have  been  added :  but  the  arbitrary  acts  of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober 
and  general  declarations  of  law  (Cod.  Thcod.  1.  x.  tit.  21.  leg.  3.  Codex  Justinian.  1.  xi.  tit. 
8.  leg.  5.).  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restriction,  was  api^lied  to  the  inimce,  the 
female  dancers  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  7.  leg.  11.). 

4  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses)  the  silk-worm 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx  of  the  isle  of  Ceos,  as  described  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Natur.  xi.  26,  27.  with  the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardotiin  and  Brotier),  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China  (Mem.  sur  les  Chiuois,  ii.  575.) :  but  our  silk-worm,  as 
well  as  the  white  mulberry-tree,  were  unknown  to  Thcophrastus  and  Pliny. 

5  Georgic.  ii.  121.  Serica  quando  venerint  in  usum  planissime  non  scio  :  suspicor  tanlen 
in  Julii  Cacsaris  a;vo,  nam  ante  non  invonio,  says  Justus  Tipsius  (Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit.  Aniial. 
ii.  32.)  Dion  Casssius  (1.  xliii.  358.  ed.  Reiinar),  and  Pausanias  (I.  \i,  519.),  the  first  who 
describes,  however  strangely,  tlie  Seric  insect. 
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explored  the  last  confines  of  the  earth,  for  the  pernicious  purpose  of 
exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked  draperies  and  transparent  matrons.' 
A  dress  which  showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  colour  of  the  skin, 
might  gratify  vanity ;  the  silks  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China, 
were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  the  pre- 
cious materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture,  and  the  intermix- 
ture of  linen  threads."  Two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Pliny,  the 
use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till 
the  opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  fami- 
liarized with  the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this  effem- 
inate habit,  had  sullied  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aure- 
lian  complained,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve 
ounces  of  gold :  but  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand,  and  the 
price  diminished  with  the  supply.  If  accident  or  monopoly  sometimes 
raised  the  value  even  above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufac- 
turers of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  of 
that  extravagant  rate.^  A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  discriminate 
the  dress  of  comedians  from  that  of  senators;  and  of  the  silk  exported 
from  its  native  country,  the  far  greater  part  was  consumed  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian.  They  were  still  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  surnamed  the  silk- worm  of  the  sea  : 
the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the 
rock,  is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use ;  and  a  robe 
obtained  from  the  same  singular  materials,  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.'* 

A  valuable  merchandize  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the 
expence  of  land  carriage ;  and  the  caravans  traversed  the  whole  lati- 
tude of  Asia  in  243  days  from  the  Chinese  ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria.  Silk  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian 
merchantSjS  who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis  :  but  this 
trade,  which  in  the  intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and 
jealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival  mon- 
archies. The  great  king  might  proudly  number  Sogdiana,  and  even 
Serica,  among  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  but  his  real  dominion  was 
bounded  by  the  Oxus,  and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sogdoites, 
beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the 
white  Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  that  indus- 

*  Tam  longinquo  orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matrona  transluceat  .  .  .  .  ut  denudet  fceminas 
vestis  (Plin.  .i.  20.  xi.  21.).  Varro  and  Publius  Syrus  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  vitrea, 
ventus  texilis,  and  nebula  linea  (Horat.  Sermon,  i.  2.  loi.  with  the  notes  of  Torrentius 
and  Dacier.}. 

"  On  the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and  linen  garments  of 
antiquity,  sec  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure  researches  of  the  great  Salmas.  (in  Hist. 
Aug.  p.  127.  309.  339.  341.  344.  388 — 391.  395.  513.),  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
trades  of  Dijon  or  Leydcn. 

3  Flavius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian,  c.  45.  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  224.  Salmasius  ad  Hist.  Aug.  p. 
392.  and  Plinian.  Exercitat.  in  Solinum,  p.  694.  The  Anecdotes  of  Procop.  (c,  15.)  state  a 
partial  and  imperfeci  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

*  Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iii.  c.  i,  These  pinnes  de  mer  are  found  near  Smyrna,  Sicily, 
Ojrsica,  and  Minorca;  and  a  pair  cf  gloves  of  their  silk  was  presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

S  Procop.  Persic,  1.  i.  c  20. 1.  ii.  c.  25.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Menander  in  E.\cerpt.  Legat. 
p.  107^  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire,  Isidore  of  Charax  (in  Stathmis.  Parthicis,  p. 
y.  in  Hudson,  Geog.  Minor,  ii.)  has  marked  the  roads,  and  Ammianus  (1.  xxiii.  c.  6.  p.  400.) 
tuu  eimiiicratftd  the  provinces. 
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trious  people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated  the 
seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Asia;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara 
are  advantageously  seated  for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions.; 
and  their  merchants  purchased  from  the  Chinese  ^  the  raw  or  manu- 
factured silk  which  they  transported  into  Persia  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdian  caravans 
were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  of  tributary  kingdoms, 
and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold  adventure  was  rewarded  with 
exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult  and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand 
to  the  first  town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  60, 
80,  or  100  days  :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes  they  entered 
the  desert ;  and  the  wandering  hordes,  unless  they  are  restrained  by 
armies  and  garrisons,  have  always  considered  the  citizen  and  the 
traveller  as  the  objects  of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  rob- 
bers, and  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk-caravans  explored  a  more 
southern  road ;  they  traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  West.'  But 
the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than  toil,  hunger, 
and  the  loss  of  time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed,  and  the  only 
European  who  has  passed  that  unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own 
diligence,  that  in  nine  months  after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to 
the  free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China  were  subdued  and  civilized 
by  the  emperors  of  the  North;  they  were  filled  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  aera  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry-trees  and  their  precious 
inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  compass, 
had  possessed  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might 
have  spread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant 
voyages  to  the  Persian  gulf,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  but  their  an- 
cestors might  equal  the  labours  and  success  of  the  present  race,  and 
the  sphere  of  their  navigation  might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Japan  to 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an 
Oriental  Hercules.^  Without  losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail 
along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annually 
visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  productions,  the  manu- 

^  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different  periods  of  the  Chinese  history. 
They  are  more  critically  distinguished  by  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  part  i.  in  the 
Tables,  part  ii.  in  the  Geography.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii,  xliii.), 
who  discovers  the  gradual  progress  of  the  truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  men" 
archy,  till  the  Christian  aera.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the 
Chinese  witli  the  nations  of  the  West :  but  these  connexions  are  slight,  casual,  and  ob- 
scure ;  nor  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  Seres  or  Sinse  possessed  an  empire 
not  inferior  to  their  own. 

^  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindostan  may  be  investigated  in  the  relations  of 
Hackluyt  and  Thevenot  (the  ambassadors  of  Sharokh,  Anthony  Jonkinson,  the  Pere  Greu~ 
fccr,  &c.  Hanway's  Travels,  i.  345.).  A  communication  through  Thibet  has  been  lately  ex- 
plored by  the  English  sovereigns  of  Bengal. 

3  For  the  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  to  Ceylon,  see  Renaudot  (on 
the  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8 — 11. 13 — 17.  141 — 157.),  Dampier  (vol.  ii.  136.),  the  Hist. 
Philosop.  des  deux  Indes  (i.  98.),  and  the  Hist.  Gener.  des  Voy.  (vi.  201.), 
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factures,  and  even  the  artificers,  of  China;  the  ishmd  of  Sumatra 
and  the  opposite  peninsula,  ^  are  faintly  delineated  as  the  regions 
of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  trading  cities  named  in  the  geography 
of  Ptolemy,  may  indicate,  that  this  wealth  was  not  solely  derived 
from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon 
is  about  300  leagues  ;  the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were 
conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds,  and  the 
ocean  might  be  securely  traversed  in  square-built  ships,  which,  in- 
stead of  iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between 
two  hostile  princes ;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the 
elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other  enjoyed  the 
more  solid  riches  of  domestic  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  the  capa- 
cious harbour  of  Trinquemale,  which  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets 
of  the  East  and  West.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance 
(as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  mer- 
chants of  China,  who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  santal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  subjects  of  the  great 
king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his  power  and  magnificence ;  and  the 
Roman,  who  confounded  their  vanity  by  comparing  his  paltry  coin 
with  a  gold  medal  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in 
an  Ethiopian  ship,  as  a  simple  passenger.^ 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian  saw, 
with  concern,  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and  sea  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects 
was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters.  An 
active  government  would  have  restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might  have  sailed,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China. 
Justinian  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  his  Christian  allies,  the  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently 
acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  sea-port  of 
Adulis,3  still  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Grecian  conqueror. 
Along  the  African  coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in  search 
of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics  ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal 
competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India;  and  the  emperor  submitted  to 

*  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  Marcian,  &c.  of 
the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is  finely  illustrated  by  d'Anville  (Antiq.  Geojj. 
dc  rinde,  especially  p.  161 — 198.).  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  commerce 
and  conquest;  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  maps  and  memoirs  of  major  Renncl. 
If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  inquiries  with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he 
wi]l  succeed,  and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modern  geographers. 

-  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny  (vi.  24.),  Solinus  (c.  53.),  and  Salmas,  Plinianse  Exercitat.  (p. 
781.),  and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often  confound  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is 
more  clearly  described  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  ;  yet  even  the  Chnstian  topographer  has 
exaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is  rare  and 
curious  (1.  ii.  138.  1.  xi.  337.  cd.  Montfaucon). 

^  3  Procop.  Persic.  (1.  ii.  c.  20.).  Cosmas  affords  some  interesting  knowledge  of  the  port  and 
inscription  of  Adulis  (Topog.  Christ,  1.  ii.  138.),  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along  t!>e 
African  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Ziflp  (p.  138.),  and  as  far  as  Taprobane  (1.  xi.  339.). 
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the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an  unexpected 
event.  The  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Indians :  a  bishop 
already  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper-coast  of 
Malabar;  a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  missionaries  pur- 
sued the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.^  Two  Per- 
sian monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of 
Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign  superstitions,  and 
who  actually  received  an  embassy  from  the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst 
their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  common 
dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk- 
worms, whose  education  (either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been 
considered  as  the  labour  of  queens.^  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs 
a  numerous  progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a  distant 
climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  more  power  over  the  Persian  monks 
than  the  love  of  their  country :  after  a  long  journey,  they  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to  the  emperor,  and  were 
liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Justinian.  To  the 
historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus 
has  seemed  more  deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of 
these  missionaries  of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived  a 
jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow 
cane,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Under 
their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  season  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  dung ;  the  worms  were  fed  with  mulberry  leaves ;  they 
lived  and  lal^oured  in  a  foreign  climate  ;  a  sufiicient  number  of  but- 
terflies were  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to 
supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generations.  Experience  and 
rejection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  am  ■ 
bassadors  acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans 
were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the 
insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,^  in  which  both  China  and  Con- 
stantinople have  been  surpassed  by  the  industry  of  modern  Europe. 
I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benefits  of  elegant  luxury;  yet  I  reflect 
with  some  pain,  that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of 
printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menander 
and  the  entire  decades  of  Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of  the  globe  might  at 
least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative  science,  but  the 
Christian  geography  was  forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
the  study  of  nature  was  the  surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind. 
The  orthodox  faith  confined  the  habitable  world  to  07ie  temperate 

^  Christian  missions  in  India,  in  Cosmas  CI.  iii-  178,  i79-  1-  ^^-  337-)>  and  consult  Asseniati, 
Bibllo.  Orient,  (iv.  413—548.). 

'"■'  The  invention,  nianufiicture,  and  geiieral  use  of  silk  in  China,  may  be  seen  in  Duhalde 
(Descrip.  Qencr.  de  la  Chine,  ii,  165, 203 — 223.).  The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowped 
both  for  quantity  and  quality. 

^  Procop.  1.  viii.  Gothic,  iv.  c.  ■T7.  Theophan.  Byzant  apud  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxxiv.  p.  38. 
Zon.  ii.  1.  xiv.  69.  Pagi  (Ii.  602.)  assigns  to  the  year  552  this  memorable  importation.  Me- 
nander (In  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  107.)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sogdoltcs  ;  and  Ineophy- 
lact  SImocatta  (1.  vii.  c.  9.)  darkly  represents  the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  {China)  the  couuuy 
of  silk. 
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zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface,  400  days'  journey 
in  length,  200  in  breadth,  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by 
the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.^ 

IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the  times,  and 
with  the  government.  Europe  was  over-run  by  the  Barbarians,  and 
Asia  by  the  monks  :  the  poverty  of  the  West  discouraged  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  East ;  the  produce  of  labour  was  consumed  by  the 
unprofitable  servants  of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a 
rapid  decrease  was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which  con- 
stitute the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been  alleviated 
by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor  accu- 
mulated an  immense  treasure  while  he  delivered  his  people  from  the 
most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude  universally  applauded 
the  abolition  oHhe  gold  of  a^ictwn,?i  personal  tribute  on  the  industry 
of  the  poor,"*  but  more  intolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form  than  in 
the  substance,  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa  paid  only  140  pounds 
of  gold,  which  was  collected  in  four  years  from  10,000  artificers. 3 
Yet  such  was  the  parsimony  which  supported  this  liberal  disposition, 
that  in  the  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his 
annual  revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  ;^  13,000,000,  or  320,000  pounds 
of  gold.'*  His  example  was  neglected,  and  his  treasure  was  abused,  by 
the  nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted 
by  alms  and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  ignominious  treaties. 
His  revenues  were  found  inadequate  to  his  expences.  Every  art  was 
tried  to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand  from  Persia  to  France  ;5  his  reign  was  marked  by 
the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapaciousness  and  avarice, 
of  splendour  and  poverty ;  he  lived  with  the  reputation  of  hidden  trea- 
sures,^ and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  payment  of  his  debts.^ 

■  Cosmas,  sumamed  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  performed  his  voyage  about 
the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  between  535  and  547,  Christian  Topog.  (Mont- 
faucon,  Prsefat.  c.  i.),  in  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  ;  and 
Photius  had  read  this  work  (Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10.),  which  displays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk, 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant ;  the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French,  and  iii 
Greek  by  Melchisedec  Ihevenot  (Relations  Curieuses,  part  i.),  and  the  whole  is  since  published 
hi  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pere  RIontfaucon  (Nova  CoUectio  Patrum.  Paris,  1707,  2  vols, 
fol.  ii.  113—346.).  But  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  not  discovering  the  Nestorian 
heresy  of  Cosmas,  which  has  been  detected  by  la  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  40.}. 

*  Evag.  (1.  iii.  c.  39,  40.)  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with  Zosimus  for  calumniating 
the  great  Constantine.  In  collecting  all  the  bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humanity  of 
Anastasius  was  diligent  and  artful :  (Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  165,  166.  Lipsiae,  1784). 
Timotheus  of  Gaza  chose  such  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  (Suidas,  iii.  p.  475.),  which  cim- 
tributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  (Cedrenus,  p.  35.)— an  happy  instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the 
use  of  the  theatre. 

3  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Biblio.  Orient,  of  Asseman  (i.  168.).  This  capitation  tax  is  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa. 

^  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  19.)  fixes  this  sura  from  the  report  of  the  treasurers  themselves. 
Tiberius  had  yicies  ter  itnllies ;  but  far  different  was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

5  Evag,  (l._  iv.  c.  30.),  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and  well  informed  ;  and  Zon.  (1. 
XIV.  c.  61.),  m  the  xuth  century,  had  read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice  :  yet  their 
colours  are  almost  as  black  as  those  of  the  Anecdotes. 

6  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  30.)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the  times.  The  death  of 
J  ustmian^  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth  or  poverty. 

'  Sec  Corippus  de  Laudibus  Justini  Aug.  1.  ii.  260,  &c.  384,  &c. 

"  Plurima  sunt  vivo  nimium  neglecta  parent!,' 
"  Unde  tot  exhaustus  contraxit  debita  fiscus." 
Centenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the  hippodrome  I 
"Debita  genvtoris  pcrsolvit,  cauta  recepit." 
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Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  of  posterity:  but  public  discontent  is  credulous;  private  malice  is 
bold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  suspicious  eye  the  in- 
structive anecdotes  of  Procopius.  The  secret  historian  represents  only 
the  vices  of  Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent 
pencil.  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst  motives :  error 
is  confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses  : 
the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously  applied  as  the  general 
maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years  :  the  emperor  alone  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  faults  of  his  officers,  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and 
the  corruption  of  his  subjects ;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature, 
plagues,  earthquakes,  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of 
the  daemons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Justinian/ 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anecdotes  of  avarice 
and  rapine,  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Justinian  was  so  profuse 
that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil  and  mihtary  officers,  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble 
rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station 
of  affluence  and  repose;  the  annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  hon- 
ourable class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  ;^4oo,ooo;  and 
this  domestic  economy  was  deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  cour- 
tiers as  the  last  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  posts,  the 
salaries  of  physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects  of 
more  general  concern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain,  that  he 
usurpad  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been  appropriated  to  these 
useful  institutions.  Even  the  soldiers  were  injured;  and  such  was  the 
decay  of  military  spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity.  The 
emperor  refused,  at  the  return  of  each  fifth  year,  the  customary  dona- 
tive of  five  pieces  of  gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and 
suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Persia. 
II.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always  remitted,  in  some 
auspicious  circumstance  of  their  reign,  the  arrears  of  the  public  tri- 
bute; and  they  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those 
claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  "Justinian,  in  the 
"  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has  never  granted  a  similar  indulgence ; 
"  and  many  of  his  subjects  have  renounced  the  possession  of  those 
"lands  whose  value  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
"  treasury.  To  the  cities  which  had  suffered  by  hostile  inroads,  Anas- 
"  tasius  promised  a  general  exemption  of  seven  years  :  the  provinces 
"  of  Justinian  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns 
"  and  Sclavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensation  of  a 
"  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  places  which  were  actually 
"  taken  by  the  enemy."  Such  is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian, 
who  expressly  denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted  to  Palestine 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans ;  a  false  and  odious  charge,  confuted 
by  the  authentic  record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries 
of  gold  (^52,000)  obtained  for  that  desolate  province  by  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Sabas.^     III.  Procopius  has  not  condescended  to  ex- 

'  The  Anecdotes  (c.  11 — 14.  18.  20 — 30.)  supply  many  facts  and  more  complaints. 

'  One  to  Scythopolis,  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve  for  the  rest  of  the  province. 
Aleman.  (p.  59.)  honestly  produces  this  fact  from  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  Sabas,  by  hisdiscipel  CyriU 
lu  the  Vatican  library  and  since  oqblished  hv  Cotelerius. 
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plain  the  system  of  taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail-stomi  upon  the 
land,  like  a  devouring  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should 
become  the  accomplices  of  his  malignity,  if  wc  imputed  to  Justinian 
alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district 
should  be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  individuals.  The  Ano7ia,  or  supply  of  corn  for  the  use  of  the 
army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction,  which  ex- 
ceeded, perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer;  and 
his  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  expence  and  labour  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time 
of  scarcity,  an  extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia :  but  the  proprietors,  after 
a  wearisome  journey  and  a  perilous  navigation,  received  so  inadequate 
a  compensation,  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of 
delivering  both  the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  granaries. 
These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  capital;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despot- 
ism of  Justinian.  Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont  were  open  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  pro- 
hibited except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service  of  the  Bar- 
barians. At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  praetor  was  stationed, 
the  minister  of  Imperial  avarice;  heavy  customs  were  imposed  on  the 
vessels  and  their  merchandize ;  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the 
helpless  consumer :  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity, 
and  exorbitant  price  of  the  market ;  and  a  people,  accustomed  to  de- 
pend on  the  liberahty  of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of 
the  deficiency  of  water  and  bread.'  The  aerial  tribute,  without  a 
name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of  ^120,000,  which 
the  emperor  accepted  from  his  Praetorian  prasfect ;  and  the  means  of 
payment  were  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magistrate. 
IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  mono- 
polies, which  checked  the  fair  competition  of  industry,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain,  imposed  an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the 
wants  and  luxury  of  the  subject.  "As  soon  (I  transcribe  the  anec- 
"  dotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial 
"  treasurer,  a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
"  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger,  or 
"  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  province  might  suffer  by 
the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  but  in  this  example  of  silk,  Procopius 
has  partially  overlooked  the  inestimable  and  lasting  benefit  which  the 
empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one- 
seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper-money  may  be  interpreted 
with  the  same  candour ;  and  the  alteration,  which  might  be  wise,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neither  alloyed  the  purity,  nor 
enhanced  the  value,  of  the  gold  coin,^  the  legal  measure  of  public  and 

*  Malala  (ii.  232.)  mentions  the  w^^nt  of  bread,  and  Zon.  (1.  xlv.  63.)  the  leaden  pipes,  which 
Justinian,  or  his  servants  stole  from  the  aqueducts. 

^  For  an  aureus,  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  210,  he  gave  no  more  than  180 
follcs,  or  ounces,  of  copper.  A  disproportion  of  the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  must  have 
soon  produced  a  scarcity  of  small  money.  In  England,  iwe/ve  pence  in  copper  would  seli  for 
ro  more  than  seven  peace  (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  49.).  For  Justinian's  gold  coin,  see 
Evag.  (l.  iv.  c  30.). 
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private  payments.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  to  accompHsh  their  engagements,  might  be  placed  in 
an  odious  light,  as  if  they  had  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  Hves 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of 
lionours  and  offices  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  permission, 
or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.  The 
claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was 
almost  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer  who  had  under- 
taken the  trade  of  a  magistrate  should  find  a  rich  compensation  for 
infamy,  labour,  danger,  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
heavy  interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  and  mischief 
of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened  the  slumbering  virtue  of 
Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oaths  '  and  penalties, 
to  guard  the  integrity  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
perjury,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously 
abused  her  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VI.  The  testa- 
ment of  Eulalius,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his 
sole  heir,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  discharge  his  debts 
and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a  decent  maintenance,  and 
bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of 
gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by 
fire ;  and  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of 
564  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in  Grecian  history,  admon- 
ished the  emperor  of  the  honourable  part  prescribed  for  his  imitation. 
He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  applauded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friend,  discharged  the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the 
three  virgins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled  the 
marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tenderness  of  their  father.^ 
The  humanity  of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled 
to  some  praise ;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  discover  the  in- 
veterate custom  of  supplanting  the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which  Pro- 
copius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by 
eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither  widows  nor  orphans 
were  spared ;  and  the  art  of  soliciting  or  extorting  or  supposing  testa- 
ments, was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of  the  palace.  This 
base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the  security  of  private  life ;  and 
the  monarch  who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be 
tempted  to  anticipate  the  moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth 
as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of  inheritance, 
to  the  power  of  confiscation.  VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a 
philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of  Pagan  or 
heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who  became 
the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice. — John  Malala,  ii.  loi. 

Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of  Justi- 
nian ;  but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit,  was  inter- 

*  The  oath  is  conceived  in  the  most  formidable  words  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  3.).  The  defaulters 
imprecate  on  themselves,  quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  coeli :  the  part  of  Judas,  the 
leprosy  of  Gehazi,  the  tremor  of  Cain,  &c.  besides  all  temporal  pains. 

^  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  is  related  by  Lucian  of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth 
(in  Toxare,  c.  22,  23.  ii.  530.),  and  the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious  though  feeble 
tomedy  of  Fontenelle. 
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cepted  by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom  promoted  for  their  virtues, 
and  not  always  selected  for  their  talents.''  The  merits  of  Tribonian 
the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed  in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law ;  but  the  economy  of  the  East  was  subordinate  to  the  Praetorian 
praefect,  and  Procopius  has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait 
which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John 
of  Cappadocia.^  His  knowledge  was  not  borrowed  from  the  schools,^ 
and  his  style  was  scarcely  legible ;  but  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of 
native  genius,  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find  expedients 
in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The  corruption  of  his  heart  was 
equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  understanding.  Although  he  was  suspected 
of  magic  and  Pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the  fear 
of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man ;  and  his  aspiring  fortune  was  raised 
on  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  milhons,  the  ruin  of  cities, 
and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dinner,  he  assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and 
himself  at  the  expence  of  the  Roman  world ;  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  sensual  and  obscene  pleasures,  and  the  silent  hours  of 
the  night  were  interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of  an 
assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  recommended  him  to  the 
lasting  friendship  of  Justinian ;  the  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  fury  of  the  people ;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the  immediate 
restoration  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  felt  above  ten  years,  under  his 
oppressive  administration,  that  he  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather 
than  instructed  by  misfortune.  Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify 
the  resolution  of  Justinian ;  but  the  praefect,  in  the  insolence  of  favour, 
provoked  the  resentment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before  which 
every  knee  was  bent,  and  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
the  emperor  and  his  beloved  consort.  Even  Theodora  herself  was 
constrained  to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favourable  moment,  and  by  an 
artful  conspiracy  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  of  his 
own  destruction.  At  a  time  when  Belisarius,  unless  he  had  been  a 
liero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his  wife  Antonina,  who  enjoyed 
the  secret  confidence  of  the  empress,  communicated  his  feigned  dis- 
content to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  praefect;  the  credulous 
virgin  imparted  to  her  father  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who 
might  have  known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with  the  wife  of 
Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and  eunuchs  had  been  posted 
by  the  command  of  Theodora ;  they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize 
or  to  punish  the  guilty  minister:  he  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
attendants;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  had 
privately  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church.     The  favourite  of  Justinian  was  sacrificed  to 

*  One  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquake — doubtless  a  judgment !  The  com- 
plaints and  clamours  of  the  people  in  Agath.  (1.  v.  p.  146,  147.)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the 
anecdote.  The  aliena  pecunia  reddenda  of  Corippus  (1.  ii.  381.)  is  not  very  honourable  to 
Justinian's  memory. 

^  History  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  24,  25. 1.  ii.  c.  30. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  13.  Anecdot.  c.  2.  17.  22.).  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  reputation  of  the  praefect. 

3  Ou  yap  aWo  ou^tw  ts  ypufx/xaTiaTovi  (poiTtov  sua&ev  on  fit)  ypaunuTU^  k<U 
r«VTa  KUKa  if«i»cw?    ypa\l/ai—a,  forcible  expression. 
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conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tranquillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  prae- 
fect  into  a  priest  extinguished  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  the  friendship 
of  the  eniperor  alleviated  his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild 
exile  of  Cyzicus  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  re- 
venge could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora;  the 
murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  decent 
pretence;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved  a 
thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
innocent.  A  great  minister,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  honours 
of  consul  and  patrician,  was  ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of 
malefactors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes ;  he 
was  transported  inabark  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  at  Antinopolis  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  prsefect  of  the  East  begged  his  bread  through  the 
cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name.  During  an  exile  of  seven  years, 
his  life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  Theo- 
dora ;  and  when  her  death  permitted  the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant  whom 
he  had  abandoned  with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappadocia 
was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.  His 
successors  convinced  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppress- 
ion might  still  be  improved  by  experience  and  industry ;  the  frauds 
of  a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
finances ;  and  the  example  of  the  preefect  was  diligently  copied  by  the 
quaestor,  the  public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.^ 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  his  people ;  but  those  stately  structures  appeared  to  an- 
nounce the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  actually  displayed  the  skill 
of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  which 
depend  on  mathematical  science  and  mechanical  power  were  cultivated 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperors ;  the  fame  of  Archimedes  was 
rivalled  by  Proclus  and  Anthemius ;  and  if  their  miracles  had  been 
related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlarge  the  specula- 
tions, instead  of  exciting  the  distrust,  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has 
prevailed,  that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port  of 
Syracuse  by  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes;^  and  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  similar  expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the 
Gothic  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his 
benefactor  Anastasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.^  A 
fnachine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consisting  of  an  hexagon 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and  movable  polygons  to 
receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun ;  and  a  consuming 
flame  was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  feet.'^    The 

^  The  chronology  of  Procopius  is  loose  and  obscure  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  PagI  I  can  discern 
that  John  was  appointed  Praetorian  praefect  of  the  East  in  the  year  530 ;  that  he  was 
removed  in  January  532  —  restored  before  June  533 — banished  in  541 — and  recalled  be- 
tween June  548  and  April  i,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97.)  gives  the  list  of  liis  ten  successors — a 
rapid  scries  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign. 

'•*  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in.  Hippia,  c.  2.)  and  Galen  (1.  iii.  de  tempera- 
mentis,  i.  81.  ed.  Basil)  in  the  second  century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  positively 
affirmed  by  Zon.  (1.  ix.  424.),  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassius,  by  Tzetzes  (Chiliad  ii.  119.), 
Eustathius  (ad  Iliad.  E.  p.  338.),  and  the  scholiast  of  Lucian.  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Grsec.  1.  iii.  c. 
22.  ii.  551.),  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quotations. 

3  Zon.  (1.  xiv.  55.)  affirms  the  fact,  without  quoting  any  evidence. 

4  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-glasses,  which  he  had  read,  perhaps  with 
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truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is  invalidated  by  the  silence  or 
the  most  authentic  historians;   and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was 
never  adopted  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  places.^     Yet  the  admirabloi 
experiments  of  a  French  philosopher''  have  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  mirror ;  and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed 
to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  th;in 
to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist. 
According  to  another  story,  Proclus  applied  sulphur  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Gothic  fleet  ;3  in  a  modern  imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is 
instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that  suspi- 
cion is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  Anthemius.''     A 
citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  in 
their  respective  professions  by  merit  and  success.     Olympius  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.    Dioscorus 
and  Alexander  became  learned  physicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former 
was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more 
ambitidas  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Rome.      The 
fame  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius  the  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
who  invited  them  to  Constantinople ;  and  while  the  one  instructed  tlie 
rising  generation  in  the  schools  of  eloquence,  the  other  filled   the 
capital  and  provinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art.     In  a 
trifling  dispute  relative  to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous 
houses,  he  had  been  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour 
Zeno ;  but  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by  the  master  of  me- 
chanics, whose  malicious,  though   harmless,  stratagems,  are  darkly 
represented  by  the  ignorance  of  Agathias.     In  a  lower  room,  Anthe- 
mius arranged  several  vessels  or  cauldrons  of  water,  each  of  them 
covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which  ro^.e  to  a  narrow 
top,  and  was  artificially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  of  the 
adjacent  building.      A   fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  cauldron;   the 
steam  of  the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tubes ;  the  house  was 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembling  inhabitants 
might  wonder  that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  the  earthquake  which 
they  had  felt.     At  another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at 
table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes 
from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius  :  they  were  astonished  by  the 
noise  which  he  produced  from  a  colUsion  of  certain  minute  and  sonor- 
ous particles ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the  senate*, 
that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist,  who 

no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anthemius.  That  treatise,  irtpi  TrapaSo^tov 
lit]xafxi]fiaTU)V,  has  been  lately  published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuys,  a 
scholar  and  a  mathematician  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xlii.  392.). 

^  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Livy  ;  in  the  siege  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinus  and  all  the  contemporaries  of  the  vith  century. 

'  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzetzes  or  Anthciaius,  the  immortal  Buflon  imagined 
and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  with  which  he  could  inflame  jjlanks  at  the  distance  of 
200  feet  (Supplen»ent  a  I'lTist.  Natur.  i.  399 — 483.  410  ed.)  What  miracles  would  laot  his  genius 
have  performed  for  the  public  service,  with  royal  expence,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constan- 
tinople or  Syracuse  ? 

3  Malala  (ii.  lao.)  relates  the  fact :  but  he  seems  to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of 
Proclus  and  Marinui 

<  Agath.  1.  v,  149.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  architect  is  loudly  praised  by  Procop.  (dc 
Edif.  Li--  «.)  (»nd  Paulus  Silentictrius  (part  i.  134.). 
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shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder 
and  hghtning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius  of  Anthemius  and  his 
colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince, 
whose  taste  for  architecture  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and 
costly  passion.  His  favourite  architects  submitted  their  designs  and 
difficulties  to  Justinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  how  much  their 
laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or 
celestial  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always  directed 
to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.' 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  of  Con- 
stantinople to  Saint  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,  had  been  twice 
destroyed  by  fire ;  after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  blue  and  green  factions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult  sub- 
side, than  the  Christian  populace  deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness ; 
but  they  might  have  rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the 
glory  of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was  strenuously 
undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justinian.^"  The  ruins  were  cleared  away, 
a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and  as  it  required  the  consent  of 
some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained  the  most  exorbitant  terms 
from  the  eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch. 
Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  the  hands  of 
10,000  workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never 
delayed  beyond  the  evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen 
tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and  encouraged  their 
diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal,  and  his  rewards.  The  new 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  five  years, 
eleven  months,  and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity, 
"  Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so 
"  great  a  work ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  !  "3  But  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  was  humbled 
by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.  Its 
splendour  was  again  restored  by  the  perseverance  of  the  same  prince ; 

^  Procop.  (de  Edif.  1,  i.  c.  i,  2.  1.  ii.  c.  3.)..     He  relates  a  coincidence  of  dreams  which  sup- 
poses some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his  architect.     They  both  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  ' 
for  stopping  an  inundation  at  Dara.     A  stone  quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  the  em- 
peror (1.  V.  c.  6.) :  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual  custody  of  St.  Sophia  (Anonym,  de 
Antiq.  C.  P.  1.  iv.  70.). 

^  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  moderns  who  have  celebrated  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia, 
I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  i.  Four  original  spectators  and  historians:  Procop.  (de  Edific. 
I.  i.  c  I.),  Agath.  (1.  V.  152.),  Paul  Silentiarius  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexameters,  ad  calcentj 
^nnse  Comnen.  Aiexiad.),  and  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  31.).  2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later 
period  :  George  Codinus  (de  Origin.  C.  P.  p.  64.),  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Banduri  (Imp. 
Orient,  i.  1.  iv.  65.).  3.  The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian,  Ducange  (Comment,  ad  Paul  Si- 
lentiar.  p.  525.  and  C.  P.  Christ.  1.  iii.  p.  5 — 78.).  4.  Two  French  travellers — the  one  Peter 
Gyllius  (de  Topog.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  4.)  in  the  xvith  ;  the  other,  Grelot  (Voy.  de  C.  P.  p.  95. 
Paris,  16S0,  4t0; :  he  has  given  plans,  prospects,  and  inside-views  of  St.  Sopliia  ;  and  his 
plans,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Ducange.  I  have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot:  but  as  no  Christian  can  now  ascend  the  dome, 
the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared  with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  Oriental 
Geographer. 

3  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticos,  &c. ;  but  the  proper  structure  of 
the  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take  the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  22  inches)  than 
55  feet  in  height,  36I  in  breadth,  and  no  in  length — a  small  parish  chm-ch,  says  Prideaux 
^Connect,  vol.  i.  144.  fol.) ;  but  few  sanctuaries  could  be  valued  at  four  or  five  millions  sterling). 
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nnd  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the 
second  dedication  of  a  temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve  centuries, 
a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  architecture  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  is  now  converted  into  the  principal  mosque,  has  been  imitated 
by  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to  excite  the 
fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of 
European  travellers.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disappointed  by  an 
irregular  prospect  of  half-domes  and  shelving  roofs  :  the  western  front, 
the  principal  approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence ; 
and  the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed  by  several  of 
the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the  architect  who  first  erected  an  aerial 
cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold  design  and  skilful  execution. 
The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated  by  24  windows,  is  formed  with  sa 
omall  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ; 
the  measure  of  that  diameter  is  1 1 5  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre,  where  a 
crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of 
180  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  circle  which  encom.passes  the 
dome,  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly 
supported  by  four  massy  piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  A 
Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the 
edifice ;  the  exact  breadth  is  243  feet,  and  269  may  be  assigned  for  the 
extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the  east  to  the  nine  western 
doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  from  thence  into  the  narthex 
or  exterior  portico.  That  portico  was  the  humble  station  of  the  peni- 
tents. The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled  by  the  congregation 
cf  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes  were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the 
xpper  and  lower  galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  devotion 
of  the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade, 
terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patri- 
arch, divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the  space,  as  far  as  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The  altar 
itself,  a  name  which  insensibly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  was 
placed  in  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  demi- 
cylinder;  and  this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous  buildings,  sub- 
servient either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  private  use  of  the  eccle- 
siastical ministers.  The  memory  of  past  calamities  inspired  Justinian 
with  a  wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  new  edifice ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was 
applied  to  the  strength,  the  hghtness,  or  the  splendour  of  the  respect-* 
ive  parts.  The  solid  piles  which  sustained  the  cupola  were  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles,  fortified 
by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the  infusion  of  lead  and 
quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cupola  was  diminished  by  the  levity 
of  its  substance,  which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in 
the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  less  pon- 
derous than  the  ordinary  sort.  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was 
constructed  of  brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a 
rnist  of  marble ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two 
larger,  and  the  gix  snvaller,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hundred  columns, 


^■and  the  pavement,  delight  even  the  eyes  of  Barbarians,  with  a  rich 
^^and  variegated  picture.  A  poet,''  who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  ot 
St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the  colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten 
or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyri(;s,  which  nature  had  profusely 
diversified,  and  which  were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by  a 
skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with  the  last 
spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  costly  stones  was 
extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which 
Aurelian  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  the 
piety  of  a  Roman  matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented 
by  the  ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of  Ephesus  :  both  are  admir^ 
able  by  their  size  and  beauty,  but  every  order  of  architecture  disclaims 
their  fantastic  capitals.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures  was 
curiously  expressed  in  mosaic ;  and  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin, 
of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which  have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fana- 
ticism, were  dangerously  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  dis- 
tributed in  thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the 
choir,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and  gal- 
leries, were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  spectator  was  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary  contained  40,000  pounds  weight  of 
silver;  and  the  holy  vases  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the 
purest  gold,  enriched  with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure  of 
the  church  had  risen  two  cubits  above  the  ground,  45,200  pounds  were 
already  consumed ;  and  the  whole  expence  amounted  to  320,000 :  each 
reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief,  may  estimate  their 
value  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is 
the  result  of  the  lowest  computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laud- 
able monument  of  national  taste  and  religion,  and  the  enthusiast  who 
entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  residence,  or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how 
dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surface  of 
the  temple! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  respected,  may 
attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the  innumerable  works, 
both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which  Justinian  constructed  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  less  durable  foundations.""  In  Constantinople  alone, 
and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the 

*  Paul  Sllentiarius,  in  dark  and  poetic  language,  describes  the  various  stones  and  marbles 
that  were  emploj'ed  in  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia  (P.  ii.  129.):  i.  The  Carystian — pale,  with 
iron  veins.  2.  The  Phrygian — of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue  ;  the  one  with  a  white  shade, 
the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The  Porphyry  of  Egypt — with  small  stars.  4.  The 
gree7t  marble  of  Laconia.  5.  The  Carian — from  Mount  lassis,  withoblique  veins,  white  and 
red.  6.  The  Lydia?i — pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African,  or  Mauriianian — of  a 
gold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic — black,  with  white  vems.  9.  The  Bosphoric — white, 
with  black  edges.  Besides  the  Proconnesian,  which  formed  the  pavement ;  the  Thessalian^ 
Molossiatt,  &c.  which  are  less  distinctly  painted. 

'  The  six  books  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distributed  :  the  firsf  is  confined  to 
Constantinople  ;  the  second  includes  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  the  third,  Armenia  and  tho 
Kuxine  ;  the  fourth,  Europe  ;  \.he  fifth,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine  ;  the  sixth,  Egypt  and  Africa. 
Italy  is  forgot  by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  published  this  work  of  adulation  beforo 
the  date  (a.d.  555.)  of  its  final  conquest, 

*  -Jf  *  C 
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honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints :  most  of  these  churches 
were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold ;  and  their  various  situation  was 
skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant  grove;  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople,  and  that  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have 
been  framed  on  the  same  model :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the 
cupolas  of  St.  Sophia;  but  the  altar  was  more  judiciously  placed 
under  tlie  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four  stately  porticoes, 
which  more  acurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cross.  The 
Virgin  of  JeiTisalem  might  exult  in  the  temple  erected  by  her  Imperial 
votary  on  a  most  ungrateful  spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground  nor 
materials  to  the  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising  part  of  a 
deep  valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neighbour- 
ing quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was  fixed  on  a 
peculiar  carriage  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest  oxen,  and  the  roads 
were  widened  for  the  passage  of  such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon 
furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for  the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the 
seasonable  discovery  of  a  vein  of  red  marble  supplied  its  beautiful 
columns,  two  of  which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were 
esteemed  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munificence  of  the 
emperor  was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land ;  and  if  reason  should  con- 
demn the  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  which  were  built  or  restored  by 
jiistinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he  sunk,  and  the 
ti  )spitals  which  he  founded,  for  the  relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The 
schismatical  temper  of  Egypt  was  ill-entitled  to  the  royal  bounty;  but 
in  Syria  and  Africa  some  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of 
wars  and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of  their  gracious  benefactor.* 
Almost  every  saint  in  the  calendar  acquired  the  honours  of  a  temple ; 
almost  every  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid  advantages  of 
bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the 
monarch  disdained  to  indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of 
baths  and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the  public  service, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine 
palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was  restored 
with  new  magnificence ;  and  some  notion  may  be  conceived  of  the 
whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall,  which,  from  the  doors  perhaps, 
or  the  roof,  was  surnamed  chalce^  or  the  brazen.  The  dome  of  a 
spacious  quadrangle  was  supported  by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavement 
and  walls  were  encrusted  with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald 
green  of  Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone  inter- 
sected with  veins  of  a  sea-green  hue :  the  mosaic  paintings  of  the 
dome  and  sides  represented  the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian 
triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis,  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and  gardens  of  Hera^um' 
were  prepared  for  the  summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and  more  espe- 

*  Justinian  once  gave  45  centenaries  of  gold  0^180,000)  for  the  repairs  of  Antioch  after  the 
earihquake  (Malala,  ii.  146.), 

^  For  the  Her.ciiin,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Gylhus  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.), 
Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Aiiecdot.  p.  80.  who  quotes  several  epigrams  of  U\e  Anthology),  and  Du- 
Caoge  (C  P.  Christ.  1.  iv.c.  13.  p.  175.). 
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cially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare 
alhance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  groves, 
the  fountains,  and  the  waves ;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  fol- 
lowed the  court  complained  of  their  inconvenient  lodgings,*  and  the 
nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of 
ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after  he  had  infested  more  than  half  a 
century  the  seas  of  Constantinople.^ 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by  Justinian; 
but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  precautions  exposes  to  a 
philosophic  eye  the  debility  of  the  empire.^  From  Belgrade  to  the 
Euxine,  from  the  conflux  of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a 
chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified  places  were  extended  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  river.  Single  watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious 
citadels ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  contracted  or  enlarged 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled  with  colonies  or  gar- 
risons ;  a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge,"*  and 
several  military  stations  affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube  the 
pride  of  the  Roman  name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors  ; 
the  Barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously 
repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  general  defence, 
were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habit- 
ations. The  solitude  of  ancient  cities  was  replenished ;  the  new  found- 
ations of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  epithets  of  im- 
pregnable and  populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity 
attracted  the  grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes.  Under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  prima^  the  obscure  village  of  Tauresium  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  prasfect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  seven  warlike  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;S  and  the  corrupt  appellation 
of  Giustendil  still  indicates,  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the 
residence  of  a  Turkish  sanjak.^  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's  country- 
men, a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were  speedily  constructed ; 
the  public  and  private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal 

'  Compare,  in  the  Edif.  (1.  i.  c.  11.)  and  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  8.  15.),  the  different  styles  c£ 
adulation  and  malevolence  :  stript  of  the  paint,  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears 
to  be  the  sam.e. 

^  Procop.  1.  viii.  29. ;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as  the  Mediterranean  does 
not  breed  whales._  Balienae  quoqiie  in  nostra  niaria  penetrant  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  2.).  Be- 
tween the  polar  circle  and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  auiuials  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length 
of  50.  80,  or  loo  feet  (Hist,  des  Voy.  xv.  289.     Pennant's  Brit.  Zoology,  iii.  35.). 

3  Montesquieu  observ'es  (iii.  p.  503.  Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  la  Decad.  des  Roinams,  c. 
XX.)  that  Justinian's  empire  was  lii<e  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads — never  S'> 
weak  as  when  evei-y  village  was  fortified. 

*  Procop.  affirms  (1.  iv.  c.  6.)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Ha^ 
ApoUodorus,  the  architect,  left  a  description  of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion 
Cassius  (1.  Ixviii.  1129.)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture.  Trajan's  bri  Jge 
consisted  of  20  or  22  stone  piles,  with  wooden  arches  ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle, 
and  the  whole  interval  no  more  than  443  ^Reiniarad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515  toises  (d'Au- 
ville  Geog.  Anc.  i.  305.). 

5  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Mediterranea  and  Rifiensis,  Dardania,  Praevalitana,  the  second 
Majsia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  Justinian  (Novell,  xi.),  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond 
tlie  Danube,  and  of  homines  semper  bellicis  sudoribus  inheerentes. 

6  D'Anvilie  (Mem.  del'Acad.  &c.  xxxi.  289.),  Rycaut  (Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
p.  97.  316.),  Marsigli  (Stato  Militare  del  Imper.  Ottom.  p.  130.).  The  .sanjak  of  Giustendil  Is 
one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beglerbeg  of  Rumclia.  and  his  district  maintains  48  zaiins  and 
j88  tiniiriots. 
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city;  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted,  during  the  life-time  of 
Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults*of  the  Huns  and  Sclavonians.     Their 
progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their  hopes  of  rapine  were  dis- 
appointed, by  the  innumerable  castles,  which  in  the  provinces  of  Dacia, 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.    Six  hundred  of  these  forts  were  built  or  repaired 
by  the  emperor ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  far  greater 
part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square 
or  circular  area,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  afforded 
in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and  cattle  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.^    Yet  these  military  works,  which  exhausted 
the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove  the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian 
and  his  European  subjects.     The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace 
were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were  salutary ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of 
Thessalonica  were  foraged  by  the  Scythian  cavalry ;  the  delicious  vale 
of  Tempe,  300  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  continually  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  war;""  and  no  unfortified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary, 
could  securely  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.     The  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  often  betrayed, 
the  safety  of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  of 
Justinian.     From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests  and 
valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  mountains,  a  strong 
wall  was  continued,  which  occupied  every  practicable  entrance.     In- 
stead of  an  hasty  crowd  of  peasants,  a  garrison  of  2000  soldiers  was 
stationed  along  the  rampart ;  granaries  of  corn,  and  reservoirs  of  water, 
were  provided  for  their  use ;  and  by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the 
cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenient  fortresses  were  erected  for  their 
retreat.     The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Platasa,  were  carefully  restored ; 
the  Barbarians  were  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  successive  and 
painful  sieges ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by 
the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.    At  the  extremity  of  Europe, 
another  peninsula,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days'  journey 
into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont.     The  intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled 
by  lofty  woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands  :  and  the  isthmus,  or  37 
stadia  or  furlongs,  had  been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  900  years 
before  the  reign  of  Justinian.^     In  an  age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the 
slightest  rampart  may  prevent  a  surprise;   and  Procopius   appears 
insensible  of  the  superiority  of  ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solid 
construction  and  double  parapet  of  a  wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched 
on  either  side  into  the  sea;  but  whose  strength  was  deemed  insufficient 
to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particularly  Galipoli  and 
Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  peculiar  fortifications.   The  lo?ig 

*  These  fortifications  may  be  compared  to  the  castles  in  Mingrelia  (Chardin,  Voy.  en  Perse, 
i.  60.  131.) — a  natural  picture. 

'  The  valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  along  the  river  Peneus,  between  the  hills  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus:  it  is  only  5  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its 
verdant  beauties  are  eminently  described  by  Plmy  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  15.),  and  more  diffusely 
by  iElian  (Hist.  Var.  1.  iii.  c  x.). 

3  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  1.  iii.  c.  a.  After  a  long  and  tedious  conversation  with  the  Byzantina 
rtecUimeib,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth,  the  simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer  1 
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wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled,  was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  tho 
object,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  territory  of 
Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious 
gardens  and  villas  of  the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their 
wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  Barbarians ;  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful  indolence,  were  led 
away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and  their  sovereign  might  view  from  his 
palace  the  hostile  flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the  gates  of 
the  Imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of  40  miles,  Anastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall  of  60  miles  from 
the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impotence  of  his  arms ; 
and  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent,  new  fortifications  were 
added  by  the  indefatigable  prudence  of  Justinian.^ 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,'  remained  without 
enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those  bold  savages,  who  had  dis- 
dained to  be  the  subjects  of  Gallienus,  persisted  230  years  in  a  life  of 
independence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respected  the 
strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ;  their  fierce 
spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and  sometimes  restrained  by 
terror ;  and  a  military  count,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent 
and  ignominious  station  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  provinces.^  But 
no  sooner  was  the  vigilance  of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the 
light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the  hills,  and  invaded  the 
peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  I  saurians  were  not  remarkable 
for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  experience  made 
them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with 
secresy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and  defenceless  towns ;  their 
flying  parties  have  sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  gates  of  Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus  ;*  and  the  spoil  was  lodged 
in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops  had  received 
their  orders,  or  the  distant  province  had  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt 
of  rebellion  and  robbeiy  excluded  them  from  the  rights  of  national 
enemies ;  and  the  magistrates  were  instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the 
trial  or  punishment  of  an  I  saurian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was 
a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety.^  If  the  captives  were  condemned 
to  domestic  slavery,  they  maintained,  with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the 
private  quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dangerous  retainers. 
When  their  countryman  Tarcalissasus  or  Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he 
invited  a  faithful  and  formidable  band  of  I  saurians,  who  insulted  the 

*  See  the  long  wall  in  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  38.).  This  whole  article  is  drawn  from  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Edifices,  except  Anchialus  (1.  iii.c.  7.}. 

^  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  sometimes  mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the 
hasty  inroads  of  the  Isaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  consequences. 

3  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  107.  who  lived  under  Diocletian,  or  Constantine.  Pan- 
cirolus  ad  Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  115.  141.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  35.  leg.  37.  with  a  copiom 
collective  Annot.  of  Godefroy,  iii.  256. 

*  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Philostorg.  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  xi.  c.  8.),  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations. 

">  Cod.  Justin.  1.  ix.  tit.  12.  leg.  10.  The  punishments  are  severe — a  fine  of  roo  pounds  of 
gold,  degradation,  and  even  death.  The  public  peace  might  afford  a  pretence,  tut  Z-nu  w^ 
desirpus  of  monopolizing  the  valour  w\  service  of  the  Jsaurian^. 
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court  and  city,  and  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  5000  pounds 
of  gold.  But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury 
enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in  proportion 
as  thjsy  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less  qualified  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  poor  and  solitary  freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  suc- 
cessor Anastasius  suppressed  their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to 
the  revenge  of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Constantinople,  and 
prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  victory  or 
servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of  Augustus, 
his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and  the 
magazines,  collected  by  Zeno;  and  the  native  Isaurians  must  have 
formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  1 50,000  Barbarians  under  his  stand- 
ard, which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fight- 
ing bishop.  Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains 
of  Phrygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths ;  but  a  war  of  six 
years  (a.d.  492—498)  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of  the  emperor.^ 
The  Isaurians  retired  to  their  mountains  ;  their  fortresses  were  success- 
ively besieged  and  ruined;  their  communication  with  the  sea  was 
intercepted ;  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in  arms ;  the  surviving 
chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hip- 
podrome ;  a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government.  Yet 
some  generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level 
of  slavery.  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  fiUed  with 
horsemen  and  archers ;  they  resisted  the  imposition  of  tributes ;  but 
they  recruited  the  armies  of  Justinian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the 
proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  praetors  of 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested  with  military  power  to  restrain 
the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations.^ 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais, 
we  may  observe  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the 
savages  of  Ethiopia,^  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls  which  he  con- 
structed in  the  Crimea  for  the  protection  of  his  friendly  Goths,  a 
colony  of  3000  shepherds  and  warriors."*  From  that  peninsula  to 
Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by 
alliance,  or  by  religion  :  and  the  possession  of  Laska,  the  Colchos  of 
ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modem,  geography,  soon  became  the  object 
of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in  after-times  the  seat  of  a  romantic 
empire,  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  for  a  church,  an 

*  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and  darkly  represented  by 
Malala  (ii.  io6.),  Evag.  (L  iii.  c.  35.),  Theophan.  (p.  118.),  andthe  Chron.  of  Marcellinus. 

"  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  viros  habet,  nee  in  ullo  differt  ab  Isauria,  though  Pro- 
cop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  18.)  marks  an  essential  difference  between  their  military  character  ;  yet  in 
former  times  the  Lycaonians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  great  king 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  1.  iii.  c.  2.).  Justinian  introduces  some  false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians,  and  ofLycaon,  who,  after  visiting  Rome  (long  before  i'Eneas), 
gave  a  name  and  people  to  Lycaonia  ^Novell.  24.}. 

3  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  altar  of  national  concord,  of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths 
which  Diocletian  had  erected  in  the  isle  of  Elephantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with 
less  policy  than  zeal. 

*  Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  unambitious  Goths  had  refused 
to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodoric.  As  late  as  the  xvth  and  xvith  century,  the  name  and 
nation  might  be  discovered  between  Caffa  and  the  straits  of  Azoph  (d'Anv.  Mem.  de  I'Acad 
XXX  240.J.  They  well  deserved  the  curiosity  of  Busbe(]i;ius  (p.  jai.);  but  seem  to  have 
vanished  in  the  more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant  (i.),  Tott.  Peyssonel,  &c. 
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fiqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn  in  the  sohd  rock. 
From  that  maritime  city,  a  frontier-Hne  of  500  miles  may  be  drawn  to 
the  fortress  of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates.' 
Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five  days'  journey  to  the  south,  the 
country  rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as  savage  though 
not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  this  rigorous  climate,'- 
where  the  snows  seldom  melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even 
honey  is  poisonous  ;  the  most  industrious  tillage  would  be  confined  to 
some  pleasant  valley ;  and  the  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty  sus- 
tenance from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Chalybians'^ 
derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  quality  of  the  soil ;  and, 
since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they  might  produce,  under  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Chaldasans  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescription  of 
Vv^ar  and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged 
the  God  and  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were 
built  in  the  most  accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Per- 
sian monarc'i."*  The  principal  source  of  the  Euphrates  descends  from 
the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to  flow  towards  the  west  and  the 
Euxine;  bending  to  the  S.  W.,  the  river  passes  under  the  walls  of 
Satalaand  Melitene  (which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bulwarks 
cf  the  lesser  Armenia),  and  gradually  approaches  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  till  at  length,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,^  the  Euphrates  inclines 
his  long  and  flexible  course  to  the  S.  E.  and  the  gulph  of  Persia. 
Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we  distinguish  two 
recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from  Theodosius,  and  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and  Edessa,  which  are  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  every  age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned 
by  Justinian  to  the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade 
might  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia; 
but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular  siege 
against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His  skilful  engineers 
understood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep  mines,  and  of  raising 
platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart :  he  shook  the  strongest  battle- 
ments with  his  military  engines,  and  sometimes  advanced  to  the 
assault  with  a  line  of  moveable  turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In 
the  great  cities  of  the  East,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  posi- 
tion, was  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the 

'  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border,  see  the  Persian  Wars  and 
Edifices  (1.  ii.  c.  4 — 7.  1.  iii.  c.  2 — 7.)  of  Procopius. 

^  The  country  is  described  by  Tournefort  (Voyage  au  Levant,  iii.  lettre  xvii,  xviii.).  That 
skilful  botanist  soon  discovered  the  plant  that  infects  the  honey  (Plin.  xxi.  44.);  he  observes, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Lucullus  might  indeed  be  astonished  at  the  cold,  since,  even  in  the  plain 
of  Erzerum,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  the  haryest  is  seldom  finished  before  Septem- 
ber. The  hills  of  Armenia  are  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  ;  but  in  the  niountainous 
country'  which  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hours  carries  the  travelled 
from  the  climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Norway  :  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced, 
that,  under  the  line,  an  elevation  of  2400  toises  is  equivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle 
^Remond,  Observ.  surlesVoy.  de  Coxedansla  Suisse,  ii.  104.). 

3  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  Chaldseans,  may  be  investigated  in  Strabo 
(1.  xii.  825.),  Cellarius  (Geog.  Antiq.  ii.  202.),  and  Freret(]Mem.  del'Acad.  iv.594.).  Xenoph. 
supposes,  in  his  romance  (Cyropaid.  1.  iii.),  the  same  Barbarians  against  whom  he  had  fought 
in  his  retreat  (Anab.  1.  iv.). 

4  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  15.     De  Edific.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

5  Ni  Taurus  obstet in  nostra  mariaventurus  (Pomponius  Mela,  iii.  8.).  Pliny,  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  naturalist  (v.  20.),  personifies  the  river  and  mountain,  and  describes  their  combat.  Sec 
tlic  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphiates,  in  d'Auville. 
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garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion ;  and  the  fabulous 
promise  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled 
the  citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  besiegers  with 
doubt  and  dismay/  The  subordinate  towns  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were  diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  appeared  to 
have  any  command  of  ground  or  water,  were  occupied  by  numerous 
forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the 
obvious  materials  of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investi- 
gated every  spot ;  and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade  and  mar- 
riage, were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and  the  quarrels  of  princes. 
Westward  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  600  miles  to 
the  Red  Sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant  solitude  between  the 
ambition  of  two  rival  empires  :  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  were 
formidable  only  as  robbers ;  and  in  the  proud  security  of  peace,  the  forti- 
cations  of  Syria  were  neglected  on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that  enmity,  had 
been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above  fourscore  years. 
An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno  accompanied  (a.d.  488)  the 
rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Neptha- 
lites  or  white  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been  stretched  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne  was  enriched  with 
emeralds,'  and  whose  cavalry  was  supported  by  a  line  of  2000  ele- 
phants.3  The  Persians  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation  which 
made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible ;  and  the  double  victory  of 
the  Huns  was  achieved  by  military  stratagem.  They  dismissed  their 
royal  captive  after  he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty  of  a  Barba- 
rian ;  and  the  humiliation  was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuistical  sub- 
tilty  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed  Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
rising  sun.  The  indignant  successor  of  Cyms  forgot  his  danger  and 
his  gratitude ;  he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost 
both  his  army  and  his  life.*  The  death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia 
to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  and  twelve  years  of  confusion 
elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades  or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs 
of  ambition  or  revenge.     The  unkind  parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the 

*  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone  half  sceptical,  half  superstitious, 
of  Herodotus.  The  promise  was  not  in  the  primitive  lie  of  Eusebius,  but  dates  at  least  from 
the  year  400;  and  a  third  lie,  the  Veronica,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former  (Evag.  1.  iv. 
c.  27.).  As  Edessa  has  been  taken,  Tillemont  must  disclaim  the  promise  (Mem.  Eccles.  i. 
362.  383.  617.). 

'  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded  to  India  (Cosmas,  Topojj. 
Christ.  1.  xi.  339,) ;  yet,  in  the  estimate  of  precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  firbt, 
the  Bactrian  the  second,  the  itthiopian  only  the  third  (Hill's  Theophrastus,  p.  61,  &c.  92.). 
The  production,  mines,  &c.  of  emeralds,  are  mvolved  in  darkness  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  possess  any  of  the  twelve  sorts  known  to  the  ancients  (Goguet,  Originedes  Loi.x,  &c.  part 
ii.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  art,  3.).  In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost,  the  finest  pearl  in  the 
world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous  fable.  . 

3  The  Indo-Scytha:  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus  (Dionys.  Perieget.  1088. 
with  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hudson,  Geog.  Minor,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin 
(Cosmas,  Topog.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  338.).  On  their  [origin  and  conquests,  see  d'Anville  (sur 
rindc,  p.  18.  45,  &c.  69.  85.  89.).  In  the  second  century  they  were  masters  of  Larice  or 
Cuzcrat. 

^  See  the  fate  of  Phirouz  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  1.  c.  3 — 6.), 
who  maybe  compared  with  the  fragments  of  Orient,  hist.  (d'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orient,  p.  351. 
ana  Tcxeira,  Hist,  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stevens,  1.  i.  c.  32.  p.  132.).  I'he 
chronology  u  ably  ascertained  by  Asseman  (Biblio.  Orient,  iii.  <<96.), 
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motive  or  pretence  of  a  Roman  war  ^  (a.d.  502 — 505) ;  the  Huns  and 
Arabs  marched  under  the  Persian  standard,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were,  at  that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect 
condition.  The  emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and 
people  of  Martyropolis,  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which  could 
not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of  Theodosiopolis 
might  justify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent  neighbours.  Amida  sus- 
tained a  long  and  destructive  siege :  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
loss  of  50,000  of  the  soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any 
prospect  of  success.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended  the 
most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by  some  monks,  op- 
pressed, after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep  and  wine.  Scahng-lad- 
ders  were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem 
command,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  the  Persians  to  vanquish;  and 
before  it  was  sheathed,  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the  blood 
of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida,  the  war  continued 
three  years,  and  the  unhappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its 
calamities.  The  gold  of  Anastasius  was  offered  too  late,  the  number  of 
his  troops  was  defeated  by  the  number  of  their  generals;  the  country 
was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  were 
abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The  resistance  of  Edessa, 
and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace  :  he 
sold  his  conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  the  same  line,  though 
marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  the  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  found 
a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power  of  the  Persian, 
so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria,  that  its  stationary  troops  might 
defend  the  province  by  the  menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war. 
For  this  purpose,  the  town  of  Dara,^  14  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four 
days' journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works 
of  Anastasius  were  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian ;  and 
without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the  fortifications  of  Dara  may 
represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age.  The  city  was  surrounded 
with  two  walls,  and  the  inten/al  between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded 
a  retreat  to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monument 
of  strength  and  beauty  :  it  measured  60  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  height  of  the  towers  was  100  feet;  the  loop-holes,  from  whence  an 
enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were  small,  but 
numerous  :  the  soldiers  were  planted  along  the  rampart,  under  the 
shelter  of  double  galleries,  and  a  third  platform,  spacious  and  secure, 
was  raised  on  the  summit  of  the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to 
have  been  less  lofty,  but  more  solid ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by 
a  quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard  rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools  of  the 
miners,  and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was  more  tractable, 
their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced  in  the 
shape  of  an  half-moon.   The  double  and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with 

*  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may  be  collected  from  Pro- 
cop.  (Persic.  1.  i.e.  7,  8,  9.),  Theophan.  (in  Chronog.  p.  124.),  Evag.  ^l.  iii.  c.  37.),  Marcellinuj 
(in  Chron.  p.  47.),  andjosue  Stylites  (apud  A-sseman.  i.  272.)^ 

*  The  description  of  Dara  is  amply  and  correctly  given  by  Procop.  (F^rsic.  1.  i.  c.  10.  1.  ii. 
c.  13.  De  Edific.  1.  ii.  c.  i,  2,  3.  1.  iii.  c.  5.).  See  the  situation  in  d'Anville  (I'Euphrate  et 
le  Tigre,  p.  53.),  though  he  seems  to  double  the  interval  betweea  Dara  and  Nisibis. 
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a  stream  of  water;  and  in  the  management  of  the  river,  the  most 
skilful  labour  was  employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the 
besiegers,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or  artificial  in- 
undation. Dara  continued  more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  who  incess- 
antly complained,  that  this  impregnable  fortress  had  been  constructed 
in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Colchos, 
Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  branches 
of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two  principal  ^«/<?j",  or  passes,  from  north 
to  south,  have  been  frequently  confounded  in  the  geography  both  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates, 
is  properly  applied  to  Derbend,'  which  occupies  a  short  declivity 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  :  the  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local 
tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this  dangerous  en- 
trance was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  double  walls, 
and  doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates  ^  are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage 
of  six  miles  in  Mount  Caucasus,  which  opens  from  the  northern  side 
of  Iberia  or  Georgia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the 
Volga.  A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his 
successors,  to  command  that  important  pass,  had  descended  by  right 
of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince  of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for 
a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor :  but  while  Anastasius  paused,  while 
he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  distance,  a  more  vigilant 
rival  interposed,  and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of  Caucasus. 
The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Scythia 
from  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
mountains  was  covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  long 
wall  which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph  ^  and  a 
Russian  conqueror.^  According  to  a  recent  description,  huge  stones 
7  feet  thick,  21  feet  in  length,  or  height,  are  artificially  joined  without 
iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  300  miles  from 
the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of 
Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a  vision,  such  a  work  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Cabades ;  without  a  miracle,  it  might  be 
accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Chosroes;  so  dear  to  the  Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of 
Nushirwan.  The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of 
peace  and  war ;  but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should 

*  For  the  city  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  d'Herbelot  (Biblio.  Orien.  p.  157.  291.),  Petit  de  la 
Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9.),  Hist.  Genealog.  des  Tatars  (i.  120.),  Olearius 
(Voy.  en  Perse,  p.  1039. )>  ^"^  Comeille  le  Bruyn  (Voy.  i.  146.)  :  his  view  may  be  compared 
with  the  plan  of  Olearius,  who  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by  time. 

"  Procopius,  though  with  some  confusion,  always  denominates  them  Caspian  (Persic.  1.  i. 
C.  10.).     The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatar-topa,  the  Tartar-gates  (d'Anville,  Geog.  Anc.  ii.  119.). 

3  The  imagmary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously  explored  and  believed 
by  a  caliph  of  the  ixth  century,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  a  vague  report  of  the  wall  of  China  (Geog.  Nubiensis,  p.  267.  Memoire  de 
I'Acad.  xxxi.  210.). 

*•  Baier,  de  mtiro  Caiicaseo,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  1726.  i.  425. ;  but  it  is  desti- 
tute of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  czar  Peter  L  became  master  of  Derbend  in  the  year  I72a> 
Uie  ineasure  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  3285  Russian  orgygia,  or  fathom,  each  of  7  feet 
Qoglish;  io  the  whole,  somewhat  mor?  than  4  miles  in  length. 
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contribute  to  the  expence  of  a  common  barrier,  which  equally  protected 
the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians.^ 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the  consulship 
of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  and  heroes  to  mankind. 
Both  these  institutions  had  long  since  degenerated  from  their  primitive 
glory ;  yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and 
jealousy  of  a  prince,  by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Ionia 
and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  studies  became  the  patrimony  of 
a  city  whose  inhabitants,  about  30,000  males,  condensed,  within  the 
period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that 
Isocrates  ^  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon;  that  he  as- 
sisted, perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the  first  represent- 
ations of  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides; 
and  that  his  pupils  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  sects.^  The  ingenuous  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  their  domestic  education,  which  was  communicated  without 
envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of 
Theophrastus ;  '*  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more 
populous  than  those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  stu- 
dents diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  Grecian  language  and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the 
victories  of  Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and 
dominion ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in 
Egypt,  and  scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully  listened  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  of  Cicero  and  Horace 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  and  after  the  perfect  settle- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of 
Britain,  conversed  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy  with  their  fellow- 
students  of  the  East.  The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are 
congenial  to  a  popular  state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the  republics  ot 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful  engine  of 
patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a 
colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  public 
debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourabi «  profession  of  an 

*  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirwan,  in  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  1.  C 
16.  22.  1.  ii. ;  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  682.). 

^  The  Life  of  Isocrates  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  i.  to  ex.  3.  (ante  Christ.  43 — 338.). 
Dionys.  Halicarn.  ii.  149.  ed.  Hudson,  Plutarch  (sive  anonynius),  in  Vit.  X.  Oratoruni,  p. 
1538.  ed.  H.  Steph.     Phot.  cod.  cclix.  p.  1453. 

3  The  schools  of  Athens  are  copiou.sly  though  concisely  represented  in  the  Foituna  Attica 
of  Meursius  (c.  viii.  59.  i.  Opp.).  For  the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of 
Pausanias,  and  a  small  tract  of  Dica;archus  (vol.  ii.  Hudson's  Geosj.),  who  wrQte  about  Olympk 
cxvii.     Dodwell's  DLssertat.  (sect.  4.). 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vit.  Philos,  1.  v.  segm.  37.  p.  ?8o. 
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advocate,  might  plead  the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might 
abuse  his  talents  in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and  the 
same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  declamations  of  the 
sophist,  and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The 
systems  which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of 
the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student;  and 
according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  sceptics, 
or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely 
argue  with  Aristotle.  The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  un- 
attainable term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection :  but  the  race  was 
glorious  and  salutary ;  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Epi- 
curus, were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and  the  death  of  Pe- 
tronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  humble  a  tyrant 
by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence.  The  light  of  science  could  not 
indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable 
writers  address  themselves  to  the  human  race;  the  living  masters 
emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia ;  Berytus,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  law ;  astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the 
musa^um  of  Alexandria;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy maintained  their  superior  reputation  from  the  Peloponnesian 
war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren 
soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art.  That  sacred  retirement  was  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
business  of  trade  or  government ;  and  the  last  of  the  Athenians  were 
distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  lan- 
guage, their  social  manners,  and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of 
the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the 
academy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycceum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portico 
of  the  Stoics,  and  t\iQ  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with 
trees  and  decorated  with  statues;  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of 
being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instructions  in  spacious 
and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the 
exercises  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived  in  those  venerable  seats;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the 
masters  of  human  reason,  excited  a  generous  emulation;  and  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free 
voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian  professors  were  paid 
by  their  disciples :  according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the 
price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a  mina  to  a  talent;  and  Isocrates 
himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  sophists,  required  in  his  school 
of  rhetoric,  about  £^,0  from  each  of  his  100  pupils.  The  wages 
of  industry  are  just  and  honourable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates  shed 
tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend :  the  Stoic  might  blush  when  he 
was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money ;  and  I  should  be  soiry  to 
discover,  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  example 
of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property 
of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the 
legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens. 
Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had  pur- 
chased for  80  minae  or  £2^0^  with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal 
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subsistence  and  monthly  festivals ; '  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  af- 
forded an  annual  rent,  which,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  in- 
creased from  3  to  1000  piece9  of  gold.^  The  schools  of  Athens  were 
protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuoas  of  the  Roman  princes. 
The  library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in  a  portico  adorned 
with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  100 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor,  of  politics, 
of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of  10,000  drachmae,  or 
more  than  ;^300.3  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations, 
and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  throttes  of  science,  were  abolished 
and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged;  but  some  vestige  of  royal 
bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of  Constantino ;  and  theii 
arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and  poverty. — 
Brucker^  Hist,  Crit.  Philosoph.  ii.  310.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  im- 
partial favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four  adverse 
sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least 
as  equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the 
reproach  of  his  country ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epicurus  so  strangely 
scandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that 
of  his  antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty 
decree,  restored  the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  speculations."^ 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  masters  resolved  every  question 
by  an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  to  eternal  flames.  In 
many  a  volume  of  laborious  controversy,  they  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  proscribed 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
humble  believer.  The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime 
theory  with  the  practice  of  superstition  and  magic;  and  as  they  re- 
mained alone  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  world,  they  indulged  a  secret 
rancour  against  the  government  of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity 

^  Testament  of  Epicurus  in  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  x.  scgm.  16 — 20.  p.  611,  612.  A  single  epistle 
(ad  Familiares,  xiii.  i.)  displays  the  injustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicureans, 
the  dexterous  politeness  of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem  with  which  the 
Roman  senators  considered  the  philosophy  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 

^  Damascius,  in  V^it.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1054. 

3  Lucian  fin  P'unech.  ii.  350.  ed.  Reitz),  Philostrat.  (in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  c.  2.),  and  Dicu 
Cassius,  or  Xiphilin  (1.  Ixxi,  1195.),  with  their  editors  Du  Soul,  Olearius,  and  Reimar,  and, 
above  all,  Sahnasius  (ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  72.).  A  judicious  philosopher  (Sniitli's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  ii.  340.)  prefers  the  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the 
professor. 

■<  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  A.c.  (Bayle),  Olympiad  cix.  3.  ;  and  he 
opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxviii.  3.  306  years  A.c.  This  intolerant  law  (Athenaeus, 
I.  xiii.  610.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  v.  s.  38.  p.  290.  Julins  Pollux,  ix.  5.)  was  enacted  in  the  .same,  or 
the  succeeding  year  (Sigon.  0pp.  v.  62.  Menag.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  204.  Corsini  Fasti  Attici, 
iv,  67.).  Theophrastus,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  mthtf 
came  exile 
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was  still  suspended  over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after  the 
reign  of  Juhan,*  Proclus '  was  permitted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic 
chairof  the  Academy,  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he  frequently,  in 
the  same  day,  pronounced  five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred 
lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  questions  of  morals 
and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  inter- 
vals of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  -^sculapius,  and 
Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initiated,  and  whose  pros- 
trate statues  he  adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  philosopher, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be  the  priest  of  its  various 
deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  announced  his  approaching  end ;  and 
his  Life,  with  that  of  his  scholar  Isidore,^  compiled  by  two  of  their  most 
learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood 
of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of 
the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  (a.D.  485 — 529)  years  from 
the  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,'*  which  imposed  a  per- 
petual silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the  grief  and  in- 
dignation of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science  and  super- 
stition. Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias, 
Eulalius  and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dis- 
sented from  the  religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
seeking  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native 
country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the 
republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia, 
and  that  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  of 
nations.  They  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discovery,  that 
Persia  resembled  the  other  countries  of  the  globe;  that  Chosroes,  who 
affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ; 
that  bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the  Magi ; 
that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the  courtiers  servile,  and  the  magis- 
trates unjust ;  that  the  guilty  sometimes  escaped,  and  that  the  inno- 
cent were  often  oppressed.  The  disappointment  of  the  philosophers 
provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the  Persians  ;  and  they 
were  scandalized  with  the  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  in- 
cestuous marriages,  and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the 
dogs  and  vultures,  instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming 
them  with  fire.  Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate 
return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had  rather  die  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of  the  Bar- 
barian. From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which 
reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes.  He  required, 
that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  should  be  ex- 

*  This  is  no  fanciful  aera  :  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities  from  the  reign  of  their  hero. 
Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his  horoscope  (a.u.  412,  Feb.  8,  at  c.  P.)>  died  124  years 
a-H-o  lovXtavuv  (iaaiXito^,  a.d.  485  (Marin,  in  Vitfl,  ProcH,  c.  36.). 

_'  1  he  Life  of  Prochjs,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Fabric.  (Hamburg,  1700,  et  ad  calcem 
Biltho.  lAtin.  Lond.  1703.).  Suidas  (iii.  185.),  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Grace.  1.  v,  c.  26.  p.  449.),  and 
Brockcr  '  Hist.  Crit.  Phifosoph.  ii.  319.). 

*  The  Life  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damascius  {apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxHi.  1028.).  See 
the  last  age  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  in  Brucker  (ii.  341.). 

*  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  Malala  (iu  187.  sur  Decio  Cos. 
Sol.),  and  an  anonymous  Clu-onicle  in  the  Vatican  library  (apud  Alemau.p.  106.). 
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empted  from  the  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  Pagan 
subjects ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
was  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator.^  Simplicius 
and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace  and  obscurity ;  and  as 
they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, who  maybe  justly  praised,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings  of 
Simplicius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and  metaphysical  comment- 
aries on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  but 
his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently  adapted  to  direct  the  will, 
to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confi- 
dence in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the  appellation 
of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were  founded  at  Rome  by 
the  elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office,  which  may 
be  viewed  in  the  successive  lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a 
name,  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The 
first  magistrates  of  the  republic  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to 
exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace  and  war, 
which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the  emperors.  But  the  tradition 
of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans  and  Barbarians. 
A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height 
of  all  temporal  glory  and  greatness;^  the  king  of  Italy  himself  con- 
gratulates those  annual  favourites  of  fortune,  who,  without  the  cares, 
enjoyed  the  splendour  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a  date  to  the  year,  and  a 
festival  to  the  people.  But  the  expences  of  this  festival,  in  which  the 
wealthy  and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly 
arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ;/^So,ooo;  the  wisest  senators  declined 
an  useless  honour,  which  involved  the  certain  ruin  of  their  families ; 
and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last 
age  of  the  consular  Fasti.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted 
from  the  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates ; 
the  avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
method  of  advice  and  regulation.^  Seven  processions  or  spectacles 
were  the  number  to  which  his  edict  confined  the  horse  and  chariot 
races,  the  athletic  sports,  the  music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  dis- 
creetly substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited 
tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and 
his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally  ceased  (A.D.  541) 

*  Agath.  (1.  ii.  60.)  relates  this  curious  story.  Chosroes  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year 
531,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  533,  a  date  most  c  jmpatible 
with  his  young  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore  (Asseman.  Bibliotheque  Orien.  iii.  404. 
Pagi,  ii.  543.). 

^  Cassiodor.  Variarum  Epist,  vi.  i.  Joman.  c.  57.  p.  696.  ed.  Grot  Quod  summum  bonum 
primumque  in  mundo  decus  edicitur. 

3  Regulations  of  Justinian  (Novell,  cv.),  dated  at  Constantinople,  July  5,  and  addressed  to 
Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  emx.ixo 
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in  the  thirteentii  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic  temper  might  be 
gratified  by  the  silent  extinction  of  a  title  which  admonished  the 
Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom."  Yet  the  annual  consulship  still 
lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  they  fondly  expected  its  speedy 
restoration;  they  applauded  the  gracious  condescension  of  successive 
princes,  by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and 
three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before  that  obso- 
lete dignity,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished 
by  law.^*  The  imperfect  mode  of  distinguishing  each  year  by  the 
name  of  a  magistrate,  was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent 
£era :  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ;3  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, have  computed  their  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ/ 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Conquests  of  Justinian  hi  the  West. — Character  and  first  Campaigns 
of  Belisarius. — He  invades  and  subdues  the  Vandal  Kingdom  of 
Africa. — His  Triumph. — The  Gothic  War. — He  recovers  Sicily^ 
Naples^  and  Rome. — Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. — Their  retreat 
and  Losses. — Surrender  of  Ravenna. — Glory  of  Belisarius. — His 
domestic  Shame  and  Misfortunes, 

When  (a.d.  535)  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establish- 
ment both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory 
had  inscribed,  were  erazed  with  equal  justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  and  their  successful  rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction 
from  time,  from  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already  re- 

'  Procop.  in  Anecdot.  c.  26.  Aleman.  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith  year  after  the  consulship  of 
Basiliiis,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Marcellinus,  Victor,  Mariiis,  &c.  the  secret  history  was 
composed,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

'^  By  Leo  the  philosopher  (Novell,  xciv.  a.d.  886— qii.1.  Pagi  (Dissertat.  Hypatica,  p.  325.) 
and  Ducange  (Gloss.  Graec.  p.  1635.).  Even  the  title  was  vilified;  consulatus  codicilli .... 
vilescunt,  says  the  emperor  himself. 

3  According  to  Julius  Africanus,  &c.  the  world  was  created  the  first  of  September,  5508 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty-five  days  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (see  Pezron.  Antiquito 
des  Terns  defendi'ie,  p.  20—28.) ;  and  this  sera  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental 
Christians,  and  even  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  period,  however  arbi- 
trary, is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296  years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  crea- 
tion, we  shall  find  3000  of  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful  ;  1000 
of  ancient  history,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  to  the  discovery  of  America  : 
and  the  remaining  296  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modem  state  of  Europe  and 
mankind.  I  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double  and  perplexed  method 
of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the  years  before  and  after  the  Christian  a:ra. 

*•  The  asra  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  vith  general  council  (a.d.  681). 
In  the  West  the  Christian  aera  was  first  invented  in  the  vith  century  :  it  was  propagated  in 
the  viiith  by  the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  xth  that  the 
ii»e  became  legal  and  popular  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Prclimin.  p.  hi.  xiL 
')ici:'jn.  Diplomat,  i.  329.  :  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine  monks 
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peated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects.  Experi- 
ence and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  dominion,  which 
her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain,  was  firmly  asserted  by  her 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  vvhose  opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived 
and  propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome 
herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy; 
demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which  had  been 
subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Caesars;  and  feebly 
aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of  this  splendid  design 
was  in  some  degree  reserved  for  Justinian.  During  the  five  first  years 
of  his  reign,  he  reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against 
the  Persians ;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  pur- 
chased, at  the  price  of  ;^44o,ooo,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce, 
which,  in  the  language  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled  the  emperor 
to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Vandals ;  and  the  internal  state  of 
Africa  afforded  an  honourable  motive,  and  promised  a  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  Roman  arms." 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African  kingdom 
(A.D.  523 — 530)  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  the  eldest  of  the 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the 
grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace ; 
and  his  accession  was  marked  by  the  salutary  edict,  which  restored 
two  hundred  bishops  to  their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession 
of  the  Athanasian  creed.""  But  the  Catholics  accepted  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions,  and 
the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the 
faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated 
from  the  courage,  of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected 
of  a  secret  and  disgraceful  negociation  in  the  Byzantine  court;  and 
his  general,  the  Achilles,^  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  bat- 
tle against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public  discontent 
was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent,  and  military  fame, 
gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession  :  he  assumed  (a.d.  530 — 
534),  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins  of  government ;  and  his 

^  The  complete  scries  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in  a  regular  and  elegant 
narrative  (1.  i.  c.  9 — 25.  1.  ii.  c.  i — 13.)  ;  and  happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  such  a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  1  have 
a  right  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of  Grotius  and  Cousin  may  not  b«» 
implicitly  trusted  :  yet  the  president  Cousin  has  been  often  praised,  and  Hugo  Grolius  was 
the  first  scholar  of  a  learned  age. 

^  Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  589.  His  best  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  Life  of 
St.  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  anuals 
of  Baronius,  and  printed  in  several  great  collections  (Catalog.  Bibliotheque  Bunavixna;,  i. 
vol.  ii.  1258.). 

3  P'or  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or  valour? — In  what 
language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer? — Did  he  speak  German?— The  Latins  had  four  ver- 
sions (Fabric,  i.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  297.) :  yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca  (Consol.  c.  26.)' 
they  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating,  than  in  translating,  the  Greek  poets-. 
But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and  popular,  even  among  the  illiterstp  Barbsrviiis. 
***  6 
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Unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without  a  struggle  from  the  throne  to  a 
dungeon,  where  he  was  strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and 
his  unpopular  nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulg- 
ence which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects  had  power- 
fully recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Justinian,  who,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of  religious 
toleration :  therr  alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in 
a  private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and 
letters ;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and 
friendship.  In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the  usurper 
to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from  any  further  violence 
which  might  provoke  the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  the  Romans ;  to 
reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  succession,  and  to  sufier  an  infirm 
old  man  peaceably  to  end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage,  or 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the  prudence 
of  Gelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  urged 
in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  corrxinand ;  and  justified  his  am- 
bition in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging 
the  right  of  a  free  people  to  remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate, 
who  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After  this  fruit- 
less expostulation,  the  captive  monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated, 
ills  nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident 
in  his  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats  and  slow  pre- 
parations of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  resolved  to  deliver 
or  revenge  his  friend,  Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation :  and  the 
war  was  preceded,  according  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  by  the 
most  solemn  protestations  that  each  party  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace. 

The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  vain  and  idle 
populace  of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted  them  from 
tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom  exposed  to  military  service. 
But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved 
in  their  memory  the  immense  loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the 
empire  had  sustained  in  the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops, 
which,  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  unknown 
enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  they  might 
compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which  must  be 
found  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger, 
lest  their  own  lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such 
selfish  motives  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the  public 
good),  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  in- 
clinations of  his  master.  He  confessed,  that  a  victory  of  such  import- 
ance could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  but  he  represented  in  a  grave 
discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event.  "  You  un- 
"  dertake,"  said  the  pra^fect,  "  to  besiege  Carthage :  by  land,  the  dis- 
"tance  is  not  less  than  140  days' journey ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year' 

■  A  j'*<»r— absurd  exaggeration  !  The  couqutst  of  Africa  may  be  dated  a.d.  533,  Septem- 
b«  Z4 :  It  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  iij  the  preface  to  his  InsUtutes  which  were  published 
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"  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from  your  fleet. 
"  If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  ad- 
"  ditional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  ob- 
"  ligation  of  liew  labours ;  a  single  misfortune  will  attract  the  Bar- 
"  barians  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  empire."  Justinian  felt  the 
weight  of  this  salutary  advice;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted 
freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would 
perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived 
by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  "  I  have  seen 
"  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the  East.  "  It  is  the 
"  will  of  heaven,  O  emperor,  that  you  should  not  abandon  your  holy 
"  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  the  African  church.  The  God  of 
"  battles  will  march  before  your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies, 
"  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son.  The  emperor  might  be  tempted, 
and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this  seasonable 
revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope  from  the  revolt, 
which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had  already  excited  on 
the  borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  subject, 
had  privately  signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  re- 
stored the  province  of  Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The 
government  of  Sardinia  had  been  entrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barba- 
rian :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance 
to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who 
found  him  master  of  that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and 
proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The  forces  of  the 
Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion;  the  Roman 
armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius ;  one  of  those  heroic 
names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  perhaps  educated, 
among  the  Thracian  peasants,^  without  any  of  those  advantages  which 
had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  noble 
origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state.  The  silence 
of  a  loquacious  secretary  may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of 
Belisarius  could  not  afford  any  subject  of  praise  :  he  served,  most 
assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation,  among  the  private  guards  of 
Justinian;  and  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic  was 
promoted  to  military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia, 
in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was 
checked  by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station  of 
Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the  service  of  Procopius,  the  faithful 
companion,  and  diligent  historian,  of  his  exploits.-  The  Mirranes  ot 
Persia  advanced,  with  40,000  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens 

November  21,  of  the  same  year.  Including  the  voyage  and  return,  such  a  computation  might 
be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 

*  'Q/o/urjTO  hi.  o  '&tKi.irapio<i  ek  TtpfiavLa^,  h  QpaKwvTS  Kai  IXXvpioav  fiera^v  kel- 
TciL  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  11.).  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Anecdot.  p.  5.),  an  Italian,  could  easilv 
reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanius  and  Vcj'lserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero  ;  but  his 
Germania,  a  metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists  of  the  pio- 
vinccs  and  cities. 

"  The  two  first  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  copiously  related  by  his  10 
cretary  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12—18.). 
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should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the  toils  of  victory. 
He  encountered  (a.d.  529 — 532)  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the 
new  title  of  General  of  the  East ;  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war, 
but  much  inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  which 
amounted  only  to  25,000  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their 
riscipline,  and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of 
Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  protected 
liis  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpen- 
dicular, and  afterwards  in  parallel,  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  cavalry 
advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge 
decided  the  conflict:  the  standard  of  Persia  fell;  the  immortals  fled; 
the  infantry  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  8000  of  the  vanquished 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was 
invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and  Belisarius,  wiih  20,000  men, 
hastened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole 
summer,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  bafQed  by  his  skilful  disposi- 
tions :  he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless  victory,  if  he 
could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops.  Their  valiant 
promise  was  faintly  supported  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  the  right  wing 
was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian 
Arabs;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  800  warriors,  were  oppressed  by 
superior  numbers;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted;  but  the 
Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for  Belisarius  himself,  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their 
only  safety.  They  turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces 
to  the  enemy ;  innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  eflect  from  the 
compact  and  shelving  order  of  their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of 
spikes  was  opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ; 
and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian  com- 
mander retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  account 
of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed  in  a  barren 
victory.  But  the  fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in 
which  alone  he  had  saved  his  army  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  rashness  :  the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him  from  the  guard  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople 
amply  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the  African 
war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation, 
each  of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious, 
of  the  dangerous  honour ;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  declared  his 
preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unani- 
mous applause  which  was  given  to  the  choice  of  lielisarius.  The 
temper  of  the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the 
hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtile 
Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the 
hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was  ignoble, 
she  descended  from  a  family  of  charioteers ;  and  her  rhastity  has  been 
stained  with  the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and 
absolute  power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  she  expressed 
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a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.* 
The  preparations  (A.D.  533)  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride  and 
flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by 
a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their  patron.  Their 
strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the 
goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all 
the  exercises  of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  courage  might 
prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of  their 
rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  faithful 
and  active  Pharas ;  their  untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized 
than  the  tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such 
importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of  600  Massa- 
getas,  or  Huns,  that  they  were  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage 
in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and  10,000  foot  were 
embarked  at  Constantinople  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  in- 
fantry, for  the  most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the 
more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry;  and  the  Scythian 
bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
to  place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable  desire  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Procopius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own 
time  against  the  morose  critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name 
to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed, 
that  the  word  archer  is  introduced  by  Homer''  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
"  Such  contempt  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  ap- 
"  pcared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurking  behind  a  tomb- 
"  stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,^ 
"  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers  (pursues 
"the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with 
"  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  casque 
"  or  buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies 
"  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver, 
*'  a  sword  on  their  left,  and  their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance 
"  or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty ; 
"  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the 
"front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  either  flank;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw 
"  the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm  indeed  must 
"be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft." 
Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  20,000  mariners  of  Egypt, 

*  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  i.  and  the  notes  of  Ale- 
mannus,  p.  3. 

*  Preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might  quote  the  reproaches  of  Diomede 
(Iliad.  A.  385.)  and  the  permiltere  vulnera  ventis  of  Lucan  (viii.  384.) :  yet  the  Romans  could 
not  despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians :  and  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  Pandarus,  Paris,  and 
Teucer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted  them  as  women  or  children. 

3  Nfpprji/ /x£i/ /xa^w  irCKaaiv,  to^w  ^£  aiUvpov  (Iliad.  A.  123.).  How  concise — how 
;ust— how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture  !  '  I  see  the  attitudes  of  the  archer— I  hear  the  twang« 
ing  of  the  bow  : 

Aiy^t  /3tos,  vtvpt}  St  fity'  tax^*'}  oXto  3'  oto-ot. 
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Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople. 
The  smallest  of  these  vessels  may  be  computed  at  30,  the  largest  at 
500,  tons  ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but 
not  profuse,  of  about  100,000  tons,'  for  the  reception  of  35,000  soldiers 
and  sailors,  of  5000  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and 
of  a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  perhaps,  of 
three  months.  The  proud  gallies,  which  in  former  ages  swept  the 
MediteiTanean  with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by  92  light  brig- 
antines,  covered  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by 
2000  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two 
generals  are  named,  most  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy  :  but  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless  power  of 
acting  according  to  his  discretion  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were  pre- 
sent. The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once 
the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  science  of 
navigation  and  maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  (a.d.  533.  June)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  600  ships  was 
ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patri- 
arch pronounced  his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his  last  com- 
mands, the  general's  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and  every 
heart,  according  to  its  fears  or  wishes,  explored  with  anxious  curiosity 
the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at 
Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  where  Behsarius  waited  five  days  to  receive 
some  Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From  thence 
the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis ;  but 
as  they  struggled  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable 
wind  detained  them  four  days  at  Abydos,  where  the  general  exhibited 
a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who 
in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  in- 
stantly shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national 
indignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the  servile 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of  Scythia,  where  a 
small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intemperance 
and  anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clamours  were 
loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and 
impunity.  But  the  rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops 
the  obligation  of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his 
apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than  excused  by  the  vice  of  in- 

*  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimni,  or  3000  tons  (since  the 
meduntuis  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  averdupois,  pounds).  I  have  given  a  more  rational 
interpretation,  by  supposing  that  the  Attic  style  of  Procopius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular 
luodtus,  a  sixth  part  of  the  medivmus  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures,  p.  152.).  A  contrary, 
and  nidecd  a  stranger  misLike,  has  crept  into  an  oration  of  Dinarchus  (contra  Demosthenem, 
tn  Rciske  Orator.  Greec.  iv.  P.  ii.  34.).  By  reducing  the  ruimber  of  ships  from  500  to  50.  and 
translating  firSifxvot  hy  int/tes,  or  pounds,  Cousin  has  generously  allowed  500  tons  for  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet!— Did  he  never  think? 
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toxication.*  In  the  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus^ 
which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four 
days  ;="  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his  master- 
galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  the  duty  of 
^he  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes 
of  Malea  and  Tsenarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and  regular  inter- 
vals of  such  a  multitude  of  ships ;  as  the  wind  was  fair  and  moderate, 
their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful,  and  the  troops  were  safely  dis- 
embarked at  Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves 
for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  experienced 
how  avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  pubhc  service.  According 
to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  tAvice 
prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully 
allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight.  To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to 
save  the  expence  of  wood,  the  przefect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given 
orders  that  the  flour  should  be  sHghtly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which 
warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when  the  sacks  were  opened, 
a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Such  unwhole- 
some food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  cHmate  and  season,  soon  pro- 
duced an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away  500  soldiers.  Their 
health  was  restored  by  the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh 
bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indigna- 
tion :  the  emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  general  was  praised ;  but 
the  minister  was  not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots 
steered  along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of 
Zacynthus  or  Zante,  before  they  undertook  the  voyage  (in  their  eyes  a 
most  arduous  voyage)  of  1 00  leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the 
fleet  was  surprised  by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in  the  slow 
navigation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have  suffered  the  intolerable 
hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not  preserved  the 
water  in  glass-bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a  part  of 
the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length  the  harbour  of 
Caucana,3  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hos- 
pitable shelter.  The  Gothic  officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  im- 
prudent orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends  and  allies ; 
provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  cavalry  was  remounted,^  and 
Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syracuse  with  correct  information  of  the 

*  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty  on  the  crimes  committed 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  :  but  it  seems  agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

"  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of 
Tenedos :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos,  the  third  to  the  promontory  of  Euboea,  and 
on  the  fourth  they  reached  Argos  (Homer  Odyss.  T.  130.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  40. 
A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hfellespont  to  the  seaport  at  Sparta  in  three  days  (Xcnophon,  Hel- 
len.  1.  ii.  c.  1.). 

3  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia)  from  Syracuse  (Cluver. 
Sicil.  Antiq.  p.  191.). 

'*  Procop.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tibi  tollit  hinnitum  apta  quadrigis  equa.  in  the  Sicilian  pas- 
tures of  Grosphus  (Herat.  Carm.  ii.  16.).  Acragas  ....  magnanimiim  quondam  generator 
equorum  (Virg.  iEncid.  iii.  704.).  There's  horses,  whose  victories  are  immortalized  by  Pin- 
dar, V  ere  bred  in  this  country. 
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state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intelligence  determined  Beli- 
sarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  his  wise  impatience  was  seconded 
by  the  winds.  The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle  of 
Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong 
gale  from  the  north-east,  and  finally  (September)  cast  anchor  at  the 
promontory  of  Caput  Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Carthage.^ 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he 
must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of  5000  soldiers, 
and  120  gallies,  would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Van- 
dals ;  and  the  descendant  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised  and  op- 
pressed a  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  incapable  of  action,  and  of 
light  brigantines  that  seem  only  qualified  for  flight.  Belisarius  had 
secretly  trembled  when  he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in  the  passage,  em- 
boldening each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions :  if  they  were 
once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  arms ;  but 
if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds, 
the  waves,  and  the  Barbarians.^  The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments 
decided  Belisarius  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the 
proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Carthage. 
Three  months  after  their  departure  from  Constantinople,  the  men  and 
horses,  the  arms  and  military  stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five 
soldiers  were  left  as  a  gu£«-d  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  oc- 
cupied a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  fortified,  according  to  an- 
cient discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a 
source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  super- 
stitious confidence  of  the  Romans.  The  next  morning,  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gardens  were  pillaged  ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising 
the  offenders,  embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment, 
of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and  genuine  policy. 
"  When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I  depended 
"  much  less,"  said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or  even  the  bravery, 
"  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  and 
"  their  immortal  hatred  10  the  Vandals,  You  alone  can  deprive  me  of 
"  this  hope :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine  what  might  be  pur- 
"  chased  for  a  little  money,  such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these 
"  implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them  in  ajust  and  holy  league  against 
"  the  invaders  of  their  country."  These  exhortations  were  enforced  by 
a  rigid  discipline;  of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and 
praised  the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  deserting 
their  houses,  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair  and 
liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise 
their  functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives 

*  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procop.  (wliere  Justinian  afterwards  founded  a  city— de  Edific.  1.  vi. 
c.  6.)  Ls  the  promontory  of  Ammon  in  Strabo,  the  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the 
moderns,  a  long  narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  iii.). 

'  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly  strain,  the  same  diblikc 
lo  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats  (Plutarch  in  Antonio,  p.  1730.  ed.  Hen.  Stepli.). 
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of  conscience  and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the  cause 
of  a  Catholic  emperor.  The  small  town  of  SuUecte,"  one  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  camp,  had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her 
gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance  :  the  larger  cities  of  Leptis 
and  Adrumetum  imitated  the  example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as  Behsarius 
appeared ;  and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Grasse,  a 
palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Car- 
thage. The  weary  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
shady  groves,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  preference 
wliich  Procop'.us  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen, 
either  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or  the 
fatigue  of  the  historiaru  In  three  generations,  prosperity  and  a  warm 
climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly 
became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their  villas  and  gardens, 
which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name  of  paradise^  they  enjoyed  a 
cool  and  elegant  repose ;  and,  after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Bar- 
barians were  seated  at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  dehcacies  of 
the  land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes,  loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold  :  love  and  hunting  were  the 
labours  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  panto- 
mimes, chariot-races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisarius  was 
constantly  awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  enemies,  by  whom  in 
every  place,  and  at  every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An 
officer  of  confidence  and  merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard 
of  300  horse ;  600  Massagetae  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left 
flank ;  and  the  whole  fleet  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom  lost  sight 
of  the  army,  which  moved  each  day  about  12  miles,  and  lodged  in  the 
evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of 
the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  He  prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with 
his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia ;  and 
he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying 
the  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  dangerous  resource 
of  risking  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  The  Vandal 
conquerors,  from  their  original  number  of  50,000,  were  multiplied, 
without  including  their  women  and  children,  to  160,000  fighting  men  : 
and  such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and  union,  might  have  crushed, 
at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman 
general.  But  the  friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius ;  and 
many  a  proud  Barbarian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more 
specious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and 
promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  his  plans  were 
concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill.     An  order  was  dis- 

*  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turris  Hannibalis,  an  old  building,  now  as  large  as  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis,  Adrumetum,  &c.  is  illustrated  by  the  campaign 
of  Cajsar  (Hirtius,  de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guichardt),  and  Shaw's  Travels  (p, 
105.)  in  the  same  country. 

^  Yiapa^tiao'i  KoK.XifjTO'i  atravrmv  u)vt]iiei<s  kt/ulev.  The  paradises,  a  name  and  fashion 
adopted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the  royal  garden  of  Ispahan  (Voyage  d'01eari» 
MS,  p.  774.).  See,  in  the  Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect  model  (Longus,  Pastoral.  L  ir« 
99.     Achilles  Tatius,  1.  1.  22.). 
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patched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of  Carthage, 
and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  city :  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  2000  horse,  was  des- 
tined 10  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  fol- 
lowed, should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them 
from  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of 
Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  country.  He  anticipated  the 
hour  of  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced  with 
a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve  of  his 
boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage;  the  highway, 
almost  ten  miles,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  and  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of 
300  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight 
combat  by  the  600  Massagetse  :  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of 
his  numbers  ;  but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the  example  of  his 
chief,  who  gloriously  exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding 
foremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In 
the  mean  while  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  and  misguided 
by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the  Roman  army,  and 
reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas  had  fallen.  He  wept  the 
fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the 
advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided, 
the  victory,  if  he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the 
discharge  of  a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Belisarius, 
who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forwards 
with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying 
troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much  room  could  not 
be  found  in  this  disorderly  battle  for  the  talents  of  a  general ;  but  the 
king  fled  before  the  hero;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a 
Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  towards  the 
desert  of  Numidia ;  but  he  had  soon  the  consolation  of  learning  that 
his  private  orders  for  the  execution  of  Hildcric  and  his  captive  friends 
had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was  useful  only  to 
his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful  prince  excited  the  compassion  of 
his  people ;  his  life  might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans  ;  and 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  was 
relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relin- 
quishing his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of  the  army 
informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day;  and  Belisarius 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone 
from  Carthage  had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  decvnus.  From  a 
wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he 
marched  the  next  day  in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before 
the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he  might 
not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the  license  of  the 
soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city. 
But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid 
reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  confide,  without  danger, 
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in  tiie  peacieful  and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.     Carthage  blazed 
with  innumerable  torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy ;  the  chain  was 
removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,  with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed  (A.D.  533. 
Sept.   15)  and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.      The  defeat  of  the 
Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illu- 
minated for  the  festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three  centuries  of  super- 
stition had  almost  raised  to  a  local  deity.     The  Arians,  conscious  that 
their  reign  had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who 
rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian.     One  awful 
hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties.     The  suppliant 
Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought 
an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  while  the  merchants 
of  the  East  were  delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by 
their  affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives, 
and  showed  them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the 
Roman  fleet.     After  their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  com- 
manders had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast,  till  they 
reached  the  Hermaean  promontory,  and  obtained  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  victory  of  Belisarius.     Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would 
have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skil- 
ful seamen  had  not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs 
of  an  impending  tempest.     Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  de- 
clined, however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of  the  port ;  and 
the  adjacent  harbour  and  suburb  of  Mandracium  were  insulted  only 
by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer  who  disobeyed  and  deserted  his 
leaders.     But  the  Imperial  fleet,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered 
through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied  in  the  deep 
and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station  about  five  miles  from  the 
capital.'     No  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than  he 
dispatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  should  be  im- 
mediately landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and  to  swell  the  apparent  num- 
bers of  the  Romans.     Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Carthage,  he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the 
occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember 
that  the  Vandals  had  been  the  tyrants,  but  that  they  were  the  deliverers 
of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected  as  the  voluntary  and  affec- 
tionate subjects  of  their  common  sovereign.     The  Romans  marched 
through  the  streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had 
appeared;  the  strict  order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted  on 
their  minds  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and 
impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one 
man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.     The  voice  of  menace 
and  complaint  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  interrupted ; 
while  Afiica  changed  her  master  and  her  government,  the  shops  con- 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivers,  are  changed  almost  as 
much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or  neck,  of  the  city,  is  now  confounded  with  the 
continent :  the  harbour  is  a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake,  or  stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass, 
with  six  or  seven  feet  water  m  the  mid-channel.  D'Aiiville  (Geog.  Anc.  iii.  82.),  Shaw 
(Travels,  p.  77.),  Marmol  (Descrip.  de  I'Afriq.  ii.  465.),  and  Thuanus  (Iviii.  12.  iii.  334.J. 
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tinned  open  and  busy;  and  the  soldiers,  after  sufTicicr.t  guards  had 
been  posted,  modestly  departed  to  the  houses  which,  were  allotted  for 
their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Genseric ;  accepted  and  distributed  the  Bar- 
baric spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals  ;  and  laboured 
to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandracium  had  sustained 
in  the  preceding  night.  At  supper  he  entertained  his  principal  officers 
with  the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet.'  The  victor  was 
respectfully  served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  household ;  and  in 
the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators  applauded  the 
fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed 
their  venom  on  every  word  and  gesture  which  might  alarm  the  sus- 
picions of  a  jealous  monarch.  One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous 
scenes,  which  may  not  be  despised  as  useless  if  they  attracted  the 
popular  veneration ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the 
pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of  arms,  or 
the  favour  of  the  people.  The  fortifications  of  Carthage  had  alone 
been  exempted  from  the  general  proscription;  but  in  the  reign  of 
ninety-five  years  they  were  suffered  to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and 
indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conqueror  restored  with  incredible  dis- 
patch the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the 
workmen ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  salutary  labour ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his 
person  in  an  open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  the 
rising  strength  of  an  impregnable  fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital,  applied  him- 
self to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered,  rather  than  destroyed, 
by  the  preceding  battle;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted  some 
Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  (a.d.  533. 
Nov.)  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days'  journey  from  Carthage ;  insulted 
the  capital,  which  he  deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  an 
high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected  to  spare  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly  negotiated 
with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  the  secir- 
cumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  aggravate  his 
distress  :  he  reflected  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in 
that  useless  enterprise,  5000  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and  he  read,  with 
gi'ief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,  who  ex- 
pressed a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king,  after  the  example  of 
their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of  the  Roman 
invader.  "  Alas !  my  brother,"  replied  Gelimer,  "  Heaven  has  de- 
"  Glared  against  our  unhappy  nation.  While  you  have  subdued  Sar- 
"  dinia,  we  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Belisarius  appear  with  a 
"  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage  and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause 
"  of  the  Vandals.  Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas, 
"  have  been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers. 

»  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Dclphicum  was  given,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  a  tripod  ; 
and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation  was  extended  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Carthige,  to  the  royal  banauetting  room  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  ai.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Grace, 
p.  277.  AiAy.«o»,  ad  Alexiad.  p.  413. 
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"  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the 
"  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  re- 
"  pose,  at  the  expence  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  wealth  and 
"  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field  of  Bulla,  and  the 
"  hope  of  your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia;  fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our 
"  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano 
imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal  Vandals ;  but  the  intelligence  was 
prudently  concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  em- 
barked in  120  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day 
on  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join 
the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview : 
the  two  brothers  embraced ;  they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were 
asked  of  the  Sardinian  victory ;  no  inquiries  were  made  of  the  African 
misfortunes  :  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of  their 
•calamities ;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a 
melancholy  proof,  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their  lot. 
The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united 
by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant 
danger  which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  military 
strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  in- 
crease, that  before  their  army  reached  Tricameron,  about  20  miles 
from  Carthage,  they  might  boast,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration, 
that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  diminutive  powers  of 
the  Romans.  But  these  powers  were  under  the  command  of  Belisa- 
rius ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted 
the  Barbarians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Ro- 
mans were  instantly  under  arms :  a  rivulet  covered  their  front ;  the 
cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in  the  centre, 
at  the  head  of  500  guards ;  the  infantry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted 
in  the  second  line ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the 
separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetse,  who  secretly 
reserved  their  aid  for  the  conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and 
the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speeches^  of  the  commanders,  who, 
by  arguments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situation,  inculcated  the  im- 
portance of  victory  and  the  contempt  of  hfe.  Zano,  with  the  troops 
which  had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the 
centre ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude 
of  Vandals  had  imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their 
lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  expected  the 
charge  :  the  Roman  cavalry  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice 
repulsed ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell,  and 
the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed.  Gelimer  retreated  to  his 
camp;  the  Huns  joined  the  pursuit;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hun- 
dred Vandals,  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable  was 
the  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  transferred  the 
empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening,  Belisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed 
the  vanity  of  his  recent  declarations,  that,  to  the  vanquished,  death 

*  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  tunes,  and  somc'.inies  of  the  actors.     1 
ha%-e  condensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  away  dcclainaiior... 
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was  a  relief,  life  a  burthen,  and  infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His 
departure  was  secret;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that 
their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for 
their  personal  safety,  and  careless  of  every  object  that  is  dear  or  valu- 
able to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp  witliout  resistance ; 
and  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  night.  Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was 
inhumanly  massacred  ;  and  avarice  itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or 
economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this  frantic 
search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot  their  caution  and  respect. 
Intoxicated  with  lust  and  rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or 
alone,  the  adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that 
might  possibly  conceal  any  desirable  prize :  laden  with  booty,  they 
deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered,  without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road 
to  Carthage ;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  very  few 
of  the  conquerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  dis- 
grace and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  night  on  the 
field  of  victory ;  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill, 
recalled  his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty 
and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  Roman 
general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the  prostrate  Barbarian  : 
and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 
were  protected  by  his  authority,  disarmed,  and  separately  confined, 
that  they  might  neither  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  become  the 
victims  of  popular  revenge.  After  dispatching  a  light  detachment  to 
tread  the  footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army, 
about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  longer 
possessed  the  relics  of  St.  Augustin.^  The  season,  and  the  certain  in- 
telligence that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  the  inaccessible  countiy  of  the 
Moors,  determined  Belisarius  to  relinquish  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix 
his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage,  from  thence  he  dispatched  his  prin- 
cipal lieutenant,  to  inform  the  emperor,  that,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving  Vandals 
yielded  (a.d.  534),  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their  freedom :  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted  to  his  presence ;  and  the  more 
distant  provinces  were  successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his  victor)-. 
Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  allegiance ;  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica surrendered  to  an  officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head 
of  the  valiant  Zano ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica, 
consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the  African  kingdom. 
Caesarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded 
with  the  modern  Algiers,  was  situate  30  days'  march  to  the  westward 

*  The  relics  of  St.  Augustin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to  their  Sardinian  exile 
(a.d.  500) ;  audit  was  believed  in  the  viiith  century  that  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
transported  them  (a.d.  721)  from  Sardinia  to  Pavia.  In  the  yeai  1695,  the  Augustin  friars  of 
that  ciiy/ounti  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk  wrapper,  bones,  blood,  &c.  and 
perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agostino  in  Gothic  letters.  But  this  useful  discovery  has  been  dis- 
puted by  reason  and  jealousy  fBaronius,  Annal.  a.d.  725,  No.  2 — 9.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
xiii.  944.  Montfaucon,  Diarium  It.al.  p.  26.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Mcdii  Mv'\,  v.  dissert. 
Iviii.  9.  who  had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.). 
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of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors ;  but  the 
sea  was  open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active 
and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where  he  occupied 
Septem  or  Ceuta,'  which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on  the  African 
coast:  that  remote  place  was  afterwards  adorned  and  fortified  by 
Justiniaii;  and  he  seems  to  have  mdulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extend- 
ing his  empire  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the  messengers 
of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the  pandects 
of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  celebrated  the 
divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of  his  successful 
general.'  Impatient  to  abolish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
Vandals,  he  proceeded,  withf^  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities,  were  re- 
stored and  amplified  with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  sup 
pressed;  the  Donatist  meetings  were  proscribed ;3  and  the  synod  ol 
Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  217  bishops,"  applauded  the  just  measure  of 
pious  retaliation.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that 
many  orthodox  prelates  were  absent ;  but  the  comparative  smallness 
of  their  number,  which  in  ancient  councils  had  been  twice  or  even 
thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the  church 
and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the  faitii, 
he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would 
speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and 
Belisarius  was  instructed  to  establish  five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the 
convenient  stations  of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Caesarea,  and  Sardinia, 
and  to  compute  the  military  force  oi palati7ies  or  borderers  that  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  Praetorian  praefect ;  and  four 
consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven 
provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assistants,  was  minutely  expressed; 
396  for  the  praefect  himself,  50  for  each  of  his  vicegerents ;  and  the 
rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm 
the  right,  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  op- 
pressive, but  they  were  not  idle :  and  the  subtle  questions  of  justice 
and  revenue  were  infinitely  propagated  under  the  new  government, 
which  professed  to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to  extract  a  prompt  and  plentiful 
supply  from  his  African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even 
in  the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses  and  lands 

"*■  Ta  T»)S  TToXtTEias  irpooifxia,  is  the  expression  of  Procop.  (de  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.). 
Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese,  flourished  in  nobles  and  palaces,  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs  (I'Afrique  de  Mar- 
mol,  ii.  236.). 

^  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects,  promulgated  A. p.  533, 
December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandalicus  and  Africniius,  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius, 
had  acquired  a  just  claim:  Gothic-ns  was  premature,  and  Francicus  false,  and  offensive  to  a 
great  nation. 

3  See  the  original  acts  in  Baron,  (a.d.  535,  No.  21 — 54.).  The  emperor  applauds  his  o\\  n 
clemencjr  to  the  heretics,  cum  sufTiciat  eis  vivere. 

4  Dupin  (Geog.  Sacra  Afric.  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milev.)  obser\'es  and  bewails  this  episcopal 
decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age  of  the  church,  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics  ;  bnxt  however 
minute  verc  the  dioceses  it  :■>  cot  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same  time. 
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of  which  their  famihes  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandah. 
After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  an  high  and  special 
commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master-general  of 
the  forces ;  but  the  office  of  Prsetorian  praefect  was  entrusted  to  a  sol 
dier ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  united,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor ;  and  the  representative  of  the 
emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Exarch.^ 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her  former  sovereign 
was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of 
his  treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  in- 
tentions were  disappointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  indefatigable 
pursuit  (a.d.  534 — the  Spring)  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his 
ilight  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with 
some  faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,^  in  the 
inland  country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas, 
an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  applauded,  as  such 
qualities  could  be  seldom  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt 
of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had  entrusted 
this  important  charge ;  and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale  the  mountain, 
in  which  he  lost  no  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a  winter  siege, 
the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king. 
From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command  of 
industry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the 
Moors,3  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  happier 
condition.  In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined 
the  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the 
ground,  perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments ;  the  use  of  bread 
and  wine  was  unknown ;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly 
baked  in  the  ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the 
hungry  savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  these 
strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  embittered  by  the  recollection 
cf  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the  just 
apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to 
betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of  his  situation  dic- 
tated the  humane  and  friendly  epistle  of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself," 
said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak 
*'  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you 
"persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy.'*  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself,  your 
"  family,  and  nation?   The  love  of  freedom  and  abhorrence  of  slavery? 

*  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  biographer  (Cod.  L  i.  tit.  27. 
Vovell.  36.  131.     Vit.  Justinian,  p.  349.;. 

^  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  d'Anville  (iii.  92.andTabul.  Imp.  Rom.  Occident.)  near  Hippo 
Regius  and  the  sea;  yet  this  situation  ill  agrees  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the 
words  of  Procop.  (1.  ii.  c.  4.),  f^v  -rots  Nou/ui^ias  t(j\aTOL<i. 

3  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of  the  Bedouins  and 
Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,  are  the  remnant  of  the  Moors:  yet  how  changed 
—how  civilized  are  these  modern  savages  ! — provisions  are  plenty  amon^  them,  and  bread  is 
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''Alas,  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves 
"  the  slave  of  the  vil»  nation  of  the  Moors?  Would  it  not  be  prefer- 
'•  able  to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and  ser\'itude, 
"rather  than  to  reign  the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of 
"  Papua?  Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian? 
'•'  Belisarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  birth  is  not  infe- 
"  rior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman 
"  emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of 
"  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  Patrician :  such  are 
"  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on 
'•  the  word  of  Belisarius.  So  long  as  heaven  has  condemned  us  to 
'•  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance, 
"  it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair."  "  I  am  not  insensible," 
replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind  and  rational  is  your  ad- 
"  vice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust 
"enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never 
"  injured  either  by  word  or  deed :  yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know 
"  not  from  whence,  a  certain  Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong 
"  from  the  throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery.     Justinian  is  a  man  ;  he 

>is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  for- 
jtune?  I  can  wTite  no  more:  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I 
beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me,  a  l>Te,*  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread."  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of 
le  motives  of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of 
Africa  had  tasted  bread ;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect 
of  fatigi\e  or  incessant  weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melan- 
choly hours,  by  singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  o^vn  misfor- 
tunes. The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved;  he  sent  the  three 
extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  redouble 
the  vigilance  of  his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner 
to  embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to 
himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length  yielded  to  reason  and 
essity ;  the  solemn  assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment 
_  re  ratified  in  the  emperor's  name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Behsarius ; 
and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first 
public  interview  was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the 
royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief  had  deprived 
Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state,  unseasonable  mirth 
insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitory 
ncs  of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought."  ' 
Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of  a  vulgar 
th ;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to  superior  merit.  The 
efs  of  the  Roman  army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals  ol 

By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  lyre;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been  more  national.    The  in- 
ents  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by  Venantius  Fortuoatus  : 
Romanusque  lyrA  tibi  plaudat,  Barbarus  har/d. 
Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange   effects  of  grief  in  another   royal  captiva, 
immetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser,  and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities 
"ii.  c.  14.).     In  the   inten,iew  of  Paulus  yEmilius  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  Lis 
:  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  Liry  or  Plutaich ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
;rosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 
♦  *  *  7 
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an  hero.  Their  private  dispatches  maliciously  affirmed,  that  the 
conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  public  love, 
conspired  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian 
listened  with  too  patient  an  ear;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of 
jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  alternative,  of 
remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius  ;  but  he  wisely  concluded, 
from  intercepted  letters,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper, 
that  he  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  confound 
his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission.  Innocence  and  courage 
decided  his  choice :  his  guards,  captives,  and  treasures,  were  diligently 
embarked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople  preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure  from 
the  port  of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the  appre- 
hensions of  Justinian  :  envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by  the  public 
gratitude ;  and  the  third  Africanus  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph 
(A.D.  534.  Autumn),  a  ceremony  which  the  city  of  Constantine  had  never 
seen,  and  which  ancient  Rome,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  re- 
served for  the  auspicwus  arms  of  the  Caesars.^  From  the  palace  of 
Belisarius,  the  procession  was  conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  hippodrome ;  and  this  memorable  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth  of 
nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or  effeminate  luxury; 
rich  armour,  golden  thrones,  and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet, 
the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and 
vases,  the  more  substantial  treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  which,  after  their  long  peregrination,  were  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of 
the  noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and  manly 
countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced :  he  was  clad  in  a  purple  robe, 
and  still  maintained  the  Majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from 
his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some 
secret  consolation  from  the  words  of  Solomon,"  which  he  repeatedly 
pronounced,  VANITY  !  VANITY  !  ALL  IS  VANITY  !  Instead  of  ascend- 
ing a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or  elephants,  the  modest 
conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  brave  companions :  his 
prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject :  and 
his  magnanimity  might  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied 
by  the  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of 
the  hippodrome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and 
people;  and  halted  before  the  throne  where  Justinian  and  Theodora 
were  seated  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  the 
victorious  hero.      They  both  performed  the  customary  adoration  ; 

*  After  the  title  of  imperator  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and  the  Roman  auspices  were 
abolished  by  Christianity  (La  Bleterie,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xxi.  302.),  a  triumph  might  be  given 
willi  less  inconsistency  to  a  private  general. 

^  If  the  Ecclesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prior's  poem,  a  pious  and 
moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name,  and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance. 
'Ihe  latter  is  the  opinion  ot  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius  (Opp.  Theolog.  i.  258.)  :  and 
Indeed  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  display  a  larger  compass  of  thought  and  expcricnca 
than  uein  to  belong  cither  to  a  Jew  or  a  king. 
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and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully  touched  the  footstool 
of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his  sword  :  some  gentle  violence 
xvas  used  to  bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genseric ;  and 
however  trained  to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have 
secretly  rebelled.      He  was   immediately  declared  consul  (A.D.  535 

I  Jan.  i)  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration  resembled 
the  pomp  of  a  second  triumph :  his  curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  captive  Vandals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups, 
and  rich  girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 
But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithtul  execution  of 
'  a  treaty  for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  to  the  king  of  the 

Vandals.  The  religious  sc<aiples  of  Gelimer,  who  adhered  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  pa- 
trician:  but  he  received  from  the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the 
province  of  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch  retired  with  his 
family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  con- 
tent.' The  daughters  of  Hikleric  were  entertained  with  the  respectful 
tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune  ;  and  Justinian  and 
Theodora  accepted  the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal 
youth  were  distributed  into  five  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted 
the  name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth 
or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose  num- 
bers, before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more  than  600,000 
persons.  After  the  exile  of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd 
might  purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  character,  religion,  and 
language ;  and  their  degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled 
with  the  common  herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller  has 
discovered  the  white  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern 
race ; '  and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals 
fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy 
j^^  their  solitary  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.^  Africa 
^Bhad  been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison  ;  nor  could  they  entertain 
^Va  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where 
*  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their 
native  forests.    It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount  the  barriers 

Bpf  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Barbarians :  it  was  impossible  for  brave 
men  to  expose  their  naked iiess  and  defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to 
jciaim  a  share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour, 
*  In  the  Bellsaire  of.Marmontcl,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  meet,  sup,  and  con- 
verse, without  recollecting  each  other.  It  is  surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  only  the 
hero,  but  all  to  whom  he  hud  been.so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or 
their  memory. 

'  Shaw,  p.  59.  Yet  since  Procop.  (1.  ii.  c.  13.)  speaks  of  apeople  of  mount  Atlas,  as  already 
distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  the  phsenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  BufTon,  iii.  504.)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

3  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1.  iii.  c.  xi.  129.  Paris,  1688)  describes  the  Mauritania  Gadh 
tana  (opposite  to  Cadiz),  ubi  gens  VsindHlorum,  a  Belisario  devicta  in  AfrlcA,  fugit  et  nun* 
quam  comparuit. 
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they  had  almost  unanimously  renounced/  In  the  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Lusatia  are 
inhabited  by  the  Vandals  :  they  still  preserve  their  language,  their 
customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood;  support  with  some  im- 
patience, the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke ;  and  serve  with  secret  and 
voluntary  allegiance,  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his 
garb  and  present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  his 
vassals.'  The  name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might 
indicate  their  descent  from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents 
them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the 
genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age  of  Pro- 
copius.3 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegiance,  he 
might  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the  indispensable 
duty  of  saving  (a.d.  535)  Africa  from  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than 
the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness  :  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.'*  Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely 
defined :  a  boundless  continent  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds ; 
the  change  of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions ;  and  their 
rude  huts  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the  same  ease 
as  their  arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of  sheep, 
oxen,  and  camels.^  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  they  ob- 
served a  respectful  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore ;  under 
the  feeble  reign  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia, 
occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Caesarea,  and  pitched  their 
camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.  The  for- 
midable strength  and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius  secured  the  neutrality 
of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to  receive,  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.^  They  were  astonished 
by  the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror. 
But  his  approaching  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  superstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives  allowed 
them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ;  and  when  the 

*  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a  formal  answer,  the  Van- 
dals of  Germany  :  but  those  of  Africa  derided  his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 
of  their  forests  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.e.  22.). 

^  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  1687),  Tolliiis  describes  the  secret  royalty  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandcnburgh,  who  could  muster  five  or  si.K  thousand 
soldiers  who  had  procured  some  cannon,  &c.  ^Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42.  apudDubos,  Hist,  de 
la  Monar.  FranQ.  1. 182.).  The  veracity,  not  of  the  elector,  but  of  ToUius  himself,  may  justly 
be  suspected. 

3  Procop.  (1.  i.e.  22.)  was  in  total  darkness — ov^t  /xvtjtxt)  Tt«  ovSe  ovofia  £5  e/lle  cruyX^sTai. 
Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert  (a.d.  630.),  the  Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  Venedi  already 
bordered  on  Thuringia  I'Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germ.  xv.  3.). 

4  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles  (de  Bell.  Jugiirth.  c. 
21.),  and  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10.)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananaeans  who  fled  from  the 
robber  Joshua  (\tjo-i;9).  He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.  I  believe 
ill  the  columns — I  doubt  uie  inscription — and  I  reject  the  pedigree. 

5  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  339.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  8.)  describe  the  wandering  life  of  the 
African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  ;  and  Shaw  (p.  222.)  is  the  best 
cuimnentatoron  the  poet  and  the  geographer. 

*'  Ihe  customary  j^ifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak,  a  figured  tunic  and 
shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  anc^  silver ;  nor  were  these  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the 
s'.doc  I  if  coin  (Procop,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  25.}. 
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Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries, 
and  almost  beheld  the  flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution ;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  rein- 
force the  feeble  garrisons,  he  entrusted  the  command  of  Africa  to  the 
eunuch  Solomon,'  who  proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successor 
of  Belisarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments,  with  two 
officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted ;  but  Solomon  speedily 
assembled  his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  60,000  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their 
inaccessible  mountains ;  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are 
said  to  have  produced  some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry.^  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided  this  con- 
temptible obstacle;  as  soon  as  the  columns  ascended  the  hills,  the 
naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular 
evolutions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  fem.ale  prophets  was  repeatedly 
fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  beardless  antag- 
onist. The  victorious  eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from 
Carthage,  to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,^  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  garden,  of  Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Atlas,  contains,  within  a  circumference  of  120  miles,  a  rare 
variety  of  soil  and  climate;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  elevated 
plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams,  and  fruits  of  a 
delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This  fair  solitude  is 
decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman  city,  once  the  seat  of 
a  legion,  and  the  residence  of  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Ionic  temple 
^bf  -^sculapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts ;  and  the  cattle  now 
graze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  under  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives  and  trea- 
sure ;  and  a  proverb  is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat 
fire,  who  dares  to  attack  the  craggy  clifts  and  inhospitable  natives  of 
mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted  by  the 
eunuch  Solomon:  from  the  first,  he  retreated  with  some  disgrace; 
and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost  exhausted ; 
and  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impetuous 
courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Geminian  rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  con- 
quest, and  to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat :  and  as  Solomon 
pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Mauritanian 
Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.    The  Moorish  war 

*  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c  lo.  19.). 
He  was  recalled,  and  again  restored  ;  and  his  last  victory  dates  in  the  xiiith  year  of  Justinian 
(a.d.  539.).  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered  him  an  eunuch  (1.  ii.  c.  11.)  :  the  other 
Roman  generals  were  amply  furnished  with  beards. 

'  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel,  is  affirmed  by  the  ancients  (Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  1.  vi.  438.  1.  vii.  483.  ed.  Hutchinson.  Polyaen.  Stratagem,  vii.  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii. 
ao.  yElian  dc  Natur.  Animal.  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  ;  but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  de- 
rided by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals  (Voy.  d'Olearius,  p.  553.). 

3  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  De  Edific.  1.  vi, 
c.  7,).  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Africaniis  (dell  Africa,  parte  v.  in  Ramusio,  i.  fol.  77 
recto),  M&nnol(ii.  430.),  and  Shaw  (p.  56.). 
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continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius;  but  tlie 
laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  correct  the 
mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  successive 
generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  antiquity,  careless  of  each 
other's  safety,  were  separately  vanquished  and  enslaved  by  the  Romans. 
This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West 
to  oppose,  with  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated,  the  same 
consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in- 
sensible of  their  approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and 
even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vandals.  After  the  failure  of 
the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  which  he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of 
Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command,  the  Visi- 
goths beseiged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African  coast :  but,  while 
they  spent  the  sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  security  of  their 
camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town ;  and  the  king  himself, 
with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.'  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were  grati- 
fied by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  im- 
plored, in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead 
of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and 
prudence,  Theudes  amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  in- 
formed of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  obscure 
and  contemptuous  advice,  to  seek  in  their  native  country  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  Vandals. — Procop.  Vafidal.  1.  i.  c.  24.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the 
Visigoths ;  and  the  eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  before  they  tasted 
the  fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain 
was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to 
the  Roman  troops,  who  afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pledges, 
as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment ;  and  as  they  were  forti- 
fied by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impreg- 
nable stations,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and 
religious  factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  years  (a.d.  550—620) 
elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained  any  share  of 
these  remote  and  useless  possessions,  their  vanity  might  number 
Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the 
rank  of  their  vassals.^ 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  excusable  than 

*  Isidor.  Chron.  p.  722.  edit.  Grot.  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  v.  c.  8.  p.  173.  Yet  according 
to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  the  death  of  Theodes,  happened,  A.  M.  n.  586,  A.D.  54S; 
and  tilt  place  was  defended,  not  by  the  Vand.-ils,  but  by  the  Romans. 

^  Chronicle  of  Isidore  and  Books  v,  vi.  of  Hist,  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Romans  were 
finally  expelled  ty  Suintiia  king  of  the  Visigothri  (a.u.  621—626),  after  their  reunion  to  the 
Catholic  chuich. 
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that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punishment  was  still  more 
immediate  and  terrible.  From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  en- 
abled their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally. 
A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric  had  been  given  (A.D.  534)  in  marriage 
to  Thrasimond  the  African  king:^  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of 
Lilybseum^  in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals :  and  the  princess 
Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  1000  nobles,  and  5000 
Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Their 
merit  was  over-rated  by  themselves,  and  perhaps  neglected  by  the 
Vandals  :  they  viewed  the  country  with  envy  and  the  conquerors  with 
disdain;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a 
massacre ;  the  Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida 
was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The  eloquent 
pen  of  Cassiodorus  was  employed  to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with 
the  cruel  violation  of  every  social  and  public  duty ;  but  the  vengeance 
which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  might  be  derided 
with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the 
Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and 
indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  enter- 
tained the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  de- 
lighted or  alarmed  by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their  revenge  was 
executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes. 
To  their  friendship  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  might  reasonably  think,  that  they  were  entitled  to  re 
sume  the  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial 
gift  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which  excited  their  tardy  and  unavail- 
ing repentance.  "  The  city  and  promontory  of  Lilybasum,"  said  the 
Roman  general,  "  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  th<: 
"  right  of  conquest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour  of  the 
"emperor;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and  must 
"  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  If  vou 
"  compel  us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  pos- 
"  session  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces  which 
"  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful  sovereign."  A  nation  of 
200,000  soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of  Justinian 
and  his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  discord  and  disaffection  prevailed 
in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of  a 
female  reign.3 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  queen  of  Italy,"*  united 
(A.D.  522 — 534)  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  the  Barbarians. 
Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  descended  from  the  long-haired 
kings  of  'Cw^Merovi7igia7i  race  ;2  and  the  regal  succession  of  the  Amali 

*  Seethe  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  9.),  and  in  Cassiod. 
(Var.  ix.  i.)  the  expostulation  of  her  royal  brother.  Compare  likewise  the  (Jhroniclc  of  Victor 
Tunnunensis. 

'■'  I>ilyb3eum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xcv.  4. ;  and  in  the  first  Punic  war,  a 
stronj  situation,  and  excellent  harbour,  rendered  that  place  an  important  object  to  both 
nations. 

3  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c,  5.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.). 

♦  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procop.  (Gothic.  1.  J.  c.  2,  3,  4.  and  Anec* 
dot  c.  16.  with  the  Notes  of  Alemannus),  Cassiod.  (Var.  viii,  ix,  x,  and  xi.  i,),  and  Jornaii, 
(de  Reb.  Get,  c.  59.  and  De  Success.  Regnor.  in  Mum  tori,  L  241.), 

5  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audcfleda,  thi    m  tur  of  Clovis,  may  be  placed  in  the 
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was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by  her  father,  the  great 
Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The 
sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne;  but  his 
vigilant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered  the  last 
heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain ;  and 
the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul 
and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms  ef  Amala- 
sontha,  and  the  hopes  of  the  succession ;  and  his  widow,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of  her  son 
Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight 
years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  their  per- 
fect maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  Theodora 
herself,  might  have  disputed  the  conquest  of  an  emperor,  was  animated 
by  manly  sense,  activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience 
had  cultivated  her  talents ;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from 
vanity;  and,  though  she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and 
ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daughter  of 
Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  discreet  and  impenetrable 
silence.  By  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  pros- 
perity, of  his  reign :  while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the 
faults,  and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory,  of  his  declining  age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal 
inheritance :  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict  any  corporal 
or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she  generously 
despised  the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
still  considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies. 
Her  salutary  measures  were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorus ;  she  solicited  and  deserved  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  hap- 
piness of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her 
son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the  different  and  almost 
incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  civilized  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten  years,* 
Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  either  use- 
ful or  ornamental  for  a  Roman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were 
chosen  to  instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of 
their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits,  must 
abhor  the  restraints,  of  education ;  and  the  solicitude  of  the  queen, 
which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended  the  untractable 
nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth 
escaped  from  his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and 
anger,  complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had  pro- 
voked her  to  inflict.  The  Barbarians  resented  the  indignity  which  had 
been  offered  to  their  king,  accused  the  regent  of  conspiring  against  his 

year  495,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (Buat,  Hist,  des  Peup,  ix.  213.).      The  nuptials  of 
Euthanc  and  Amalasontha  were  celebrated  in  515  (Cassiodor.  in  Chicn!  p.  453.). 

At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by  Procopius  as  a  boy 
about  eight  years  old— o/ctoj  ytyovw^  trrj.  Cassiodorus,  with  authoiity  and  mason,  adds 
tlW>  years  to  his  ag<:— infantiduir  adhuc  vix  dcccuucia 
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life  ana  crown;  and  imperiously  demanded,  that  the  grandson  of 
Theodoric  should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline  of  women 
and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  vahant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his 
equals,  and  the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude 
clamour,  importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Arnalasontha 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart. 
The  king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  wine,  to  women,  and  to  rustic 
sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of  the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed 
the  mischievous  designs  of  his  favourites  and  her  enemies.  Encom- 
passed with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  negociation  with 
the  emperor  Justinian  ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium  in  Epirus,  a  treasure  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and 
safety,  if  she  had  calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  the  peace 
and  splendour  of  Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of  Arnalasontha  was 
inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  port,  she  waited  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions 
excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  the  most  danger- 
ous malecontents  had  been  separately  removed,  under  the  pretence  of 
trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy :  they  were  assassinated 
by  her  private  emissaries ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  rendered 
the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious 
to  a  free  people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son, 
she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss ;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left 
her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal  authority.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws  of  her  country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxiir, 
that  the  succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  design  of  sharing, 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own 
hands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude  ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodorus 
announced  to  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and 
Theodatus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His  birth  (for  his  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title ; 
and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  con- 
tempt of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the 
love  of  the  Italians,  and  the  esteem  of  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus 
was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved :  her  justice  had 
repressed  and  reproached  the  oppression  whicl"  he  exercised  against 
his  Tuscan  neighbours ;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  common 
guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  dis- 
position. The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely  dispatched  before 
the  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,^  where,  after  a  short  confinement,  she  was  (a.d.  535.  April  30) 
strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  ne\v 

*  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled  either  Vulsiniensis  (now  of 
Eolsena)  or  Tarquiniensis.  It  is  surrounded  with  white  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild- 
fowl. The  younger  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  96.)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that  floated  on  its 
waters :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  !— if  a  fact,  how  careless  the  moderns  !  Yt-t, 
since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by  new  and  gradual  accessions. 
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king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  subjacts  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
sovereigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths;  and  the 
mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  conqueror.  His  ambassadors  (a.d.  535.  Dec.  31),  in  their  public 
audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilyba^um,  ten  Barbarian  fugi- 
tives, and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small  town  on  the 
Illyrian  borders ;  but  they  secretly  negociated  with  Theodatus  to  be- 
tray the  province  of  Tuscany,  and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate 
herselffrom  danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  captive  queen  :  but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators, 
who  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable 
situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a  new  ambassador,  most 
powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and  liberty.  Yet  the  secret  instruc- 
tions of  the  same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of 
Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival : 
he  prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a 
crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans ;  ^  received  the  intelligence  of  her 
death  with  grief  and  indignation,  and  denounced  in  his  master's  name, 
immortal  war  against  the  perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Africa,  the  guilt  of  an  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms  of  Justin- 
ian ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared  were  insufficient  for  the  sub- 
version of  a  mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been 
multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of  an  hero.  A 
chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed 
with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius :  his 
cavalry  was  composed  of  200  Huns,  300  Moors,  and  4000  confederates^ 
and  the  infantry  consisted  only  of  3000  Isaurians.  Steering  the  same 
course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor 
before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to 
decide  whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue 
his  voyage  for  the  African  coast.  He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a 
friendly  people.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still 
supplied  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  the  farmers  were  graciously  ex- 
empted from  the  oppression  of  mihtary  quarters  ;  and  the  Goths,  who 
trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitants,  had  some  reason 
to  complain,  that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  Instead 
of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded 
to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience :  and  this  province,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to 
the  Roman  empire.^  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Pavrmo,  which  alone 
attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced  after  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular 
stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of 
the  harbour;  their  boats  were  laboriously  hoisted  with  ropes   and 

*  Yet  Procoplus  discredits  his  own  evidence  (Anecdot.  c.  i6.),  by  confessing  that  in  his 
public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See  the  Epistles  from  queen  Gundelina  to  the 
empress  Theodora  (Var.  x.  20,  21.  23.  and  observe  a  suspicious  word,  de  ill&  personi,  &c.), 
with  the  elaborate  Commentary  of  Buat  (x.  177.)- 

'  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius  with  the  complaints  of 
Totila  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  5.  1.  iii.  c.  16.).  "^"^  Gothic  queen  had  lately  relieved  that  thanklew 
Island  (Var.  ix.  10,  11.;. 
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pulleys  to  the  topmast  head,  and  he  filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from 
that  superior  station,  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  After  this 
easy,  though  successful  campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in 
triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals 
to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the  year  of 
the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter  season  in  the  palace  of  ancient 
kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to 
a  circumference  of  22  miles  ;^  but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festival  of 
Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  was  interrupted  by  a  dangerous 
revolt  of  the  African  forces.  Carthage  was  saved  by  the  presence  of 
Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with  1000  guards.  Two  thousand 
soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard  of  their  old  com- 
mander :  and  he  marched,  without  hesitation,  above  50  miles,  to  seek 
an  enemy,  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight  thousand 
rebels  trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at  the  first  onset, 
by  the  dexterity  of  their  master  :  and  this  ignoble  victory  would  have 
restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily 
recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  sedition  which  was  kindled  during  his 
absence  in  his  own  camp.^  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the  com- 
mon malady  of  the  times  :  the  genius  to  command,  and  the  virtue  to 
obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war.  Although  he  had 
studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Tuily,  philosophy  was  incapable  of 
purifying  his  mind  from  the  basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.  He  had 
purchased  (a.D.  534,  Oct.  a.d.  536,  Aug.)  a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and 
murder:  at  the  first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own 
majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already  disdained  their  unworthy 
sovereign.  Astonished  by  the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  him- 
self dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  the 
terrors  which  Belisarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of 
Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador ;  and  that  bold  and  subtle  advocate 
persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the  found- 
ation of  a  lasting  peace.  It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always  pro- 
claimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine  image 
of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand.  Instead  of  confer- 
ring, the  king  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable  before 
he  could  execute,  against  a  priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of 
death  or  confiscation.  The  feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession  of 
Sicily ;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a  crown  of 
gold,  of  the  weight  of  300  pounds ;  and  promised  to  supply,  at  the 
requisition  of  his  sovereign,  3000  Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of 
the  empire.     Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the  suc- 

*  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syracuse,  are  delineated  by 
Cicero  (in  Verrem,  actio  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  53.),  Strabo  (1.  vi.  415-).  andd'Orville  Sicula  (ii.  i74'). 
The  new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

^  Procop.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15.)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of  Belisarius  into  Sicily  fp. 
146.  ed.  Hoeschelii),  tliat  I  am  astonished  at  the  strange  misapprehension  and  reproaches  o( 
%  learned  critic  (Oeuvr.  de  la  Mothc  le  Vayer,  viii.  162.). 
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cessful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Alban  villa,"  than  he  was  recalled  by  the 
anxiety  of  Theodatus ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its  original 
simplicity.  "Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this 
"treaty?  Perhaps.  If  he  refuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue? 
"  War.  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or  reasonable  ?  Most  assuredly; 
"  every  one  should  act  according  to  his  character.  What  is  your 
"meaning?  You  are  a  philosopher — Justinian  is  ejnperor  of  the 
"  Romans  :  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood 
''^  of  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel:  the  successor  of  Augustus 
"  should  vijidicate  his  rights,  and  recover  by  arms  the  a?icient  pro- 
"  vinces  of  his  empire?^  This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theodatus ;  and 
he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a 
pension  of  ^48,000,  he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and 
Italians,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  philosophy  and  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath  not  to 
produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  rejected.  The 
event  may  be  easily  foreseen:  Justinian  required  and  accepted  the 
abdication  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  indefatigable  agent  returned 
from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample  instructions ;  and  a  fair 
epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  royal  philo- 
sopher, granted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honours  as  a 
subject  and  a  Catholic  might  enjoy;  and  wisely  referred  the  final 
execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  presence  and  authority  of  Belisarius. 
But  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered 
the  province  of  Dalmatia,  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic 
troops.  From  blind  and  abject  despair,  Theodatus  capriciously  rose 
to  groundless  and  fatal  presumption,'  and  dared  to  receive  with 
menace  and  contempt,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian,  who  claimed  his 
promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly  asserted 
the  inviolable  privilege  of  his  own  character.  The  march  of  Beli- 
sarius dispelled  this  visionary  pride ;  and  as  the  first  campaign  3  was 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by 
Procopius  to  the  second  year  of  the  Gothic  war.* 
After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisojis  in  Palermo  and  Syra- 

*  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the  same  spot,  or  at  least  in 
the  neighbourhood,  successively  arose,  i.  The  villa  of  Pompey,  &c.  2.  A  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian cohorts.  3.  ITie  modem  episcopal  city  of  Albanum  or  Albano  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c 
4.     Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  ii.  914.). 

'  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  ready  to  pronounce — AfricA  capt^  mwtdus  cum  nato  peribit ;  a 
•icntence  of  portentous  ambiguity  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  7.),  which  has  been  published  in  unknown 
characters  by  Opsopacus,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Pere  Maltret  has  promised  a  com- 
mentary ;  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

3  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  some  degree  from  Thucydides,  Procopius  begins  each 
spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Gothic  war;  and  his  first  a:ra  coincides  with  the  ist 
of  April  535,  and  not  536,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Baronius  (Pagi,  Crit.  ii.  555.  who  is 
followed  by  Muratori  and  the  editors  of  Sigonius).  Yet  in  some  passages  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  dates  of  Procopius  with  himself,  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

♦  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  bjr  Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  5—29.  1.  ii.  c.  i — 3a 
L  iii.  c.  1.)  till  the  captivity  of  Vitiges.  With  the  aid  of  Sigonius  (0pp.  tom.  i.  de  Imp. 
Occi-L  L  xvii,  xviii.)anci  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  v-^.I  have  gleaned  some  few  additional 
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cuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed  them  (a.d.  537), 
without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Rhegium.  A  Gothic 
prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed 
with  an  arniy to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy;  but  he  imitated,  without 
scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public  and  private 
duties.  The  perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the 
Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honours  of  the 
Byzantine  court.^  From  Rhegium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of 
Belisarius,  almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  300 
miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  people  of  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and 
Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  em- 
braced the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls  were  incapable  of 
defence :  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market ;  and 
curiosity  alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  husband- 
man or  artificer.  Naples,  which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous 
capital,  long  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony  f 
and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  retreat,  v.hich 
attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke, 
and  the  laborious  opulence  of  Rome.^  As  soon  as  the  place  was  in- 
vested by  sea  and  land,  Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the 
people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his 
arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  after  his  victory, 
to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the  dependent 
cities.  "When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,"  replied  the  Roman  chief, 
with  an  haughty  smile,  "  I  am  more  accustomed  to  give  than  to  re- 
"  ceive  counsel :  but  I  hold  in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the 
"other,  peace  and  freedom,  such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  im- 
patience of  delay  urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms;  his 
honour  secured  their  performance :  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two 
factions;  and  the  Greek  democracy  was  inflamed  by  their  orators, 
who,  with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude, 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that  Belisarius  him- 
self must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  Their  deliberations,  how- 
ever, were  not  perfectly  free :  the  city  was  commanded  by  800  Bar- 
barians, whose  wives  and  children  were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the 
pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  numerous, 
resisted,  with  desperate  enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian. 
In  a  much  later  period,  the  circumference  of  Naples^  measured  only 
2363  paces  :S  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  precipices  or  the  sea; 

*  Jornan.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  60.  p.  702.  ed.  Grot.  i.  221.    Muratori,  de  Success.  Regn.  p.  241. 
^  Nero  {Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  35.)  Neapolim  quasi  Graecam  urbetrv  delegit.     One  hundred  and 

fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  Hellenis^n  of  the  Neapolitans  is 
praised  by  Philostratus  :  ytvoi  'E/\Xtji/£s  /cat  aunrvKOi^  oQtv  /cat  Ta^  CKovdai  twv  \o- 
yiijv  'EWtji/iKoi  ticri  (Icon.  1.  i.  763.  ed.  Olear.). 

3  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil,  Horace,  Sillus  Italiciis, 
and  Statius  (Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  iv.  1149.).  In  an  elegant  epistle  (Sylv.  1,  iii.  5.  p.  94,  ed. 
Markland),  Statius  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wife  from  the  pleasures  cf 
Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 

*  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  (a.d.  1139),  which  he 
made  the  capital  of 'his  new  kingdom  ('Oian.  Istor.  Civ.  ii.  169.).  That  city,  the  third  in 
Christian  Europe,  is  now  at  least  12  miles  in  circumference  (Jul.  Caesar.  Capaccii  Hist. 
Neapol.  1.  i.  47.),  and  contains  more  inhabitants  {350,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other 
spot  in  the  known  world. 

5  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  of  22  French  inches  (d'Anville,  Mesures 
Itiner.  p.  7,  8.) :  the  2363  do  not  make  an  English  mile. 
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when  the  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply  of  water  might  be 
drawn  from  wells  and  fountains;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was 
sufficient  to  consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  exhausted,  and  he  had 
reconciled  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he 
might  march,  before  the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic 
king.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  I  saurian, 
who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported, 
that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of  armed  soldiers 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the  work  had  been  silently  executed, 
the  humane  general  risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  by  a  last  and 
fruitless  admonition  of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  400  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope, 
which  they  fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the  house  or  garden  of  a 
solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised  the  sentinels,  and 
gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the 
walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is 
punished  by  social  justice,  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war;  the 
Huns  were  distinguished  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone 
appeared  in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples,  to  moderate  the 
calamities  which  he  predicted.  "  The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "  are  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare  the  in- 
' '  habitants,  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants,  they  are  now  your 
''  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to  their  parents ;  the  wives  to 
"  their  husbands ;  and  show  them,  by  your  generosity,  of  what  friends 
"  they  have  obstinately  deprived  themselves."  The  city  was  saved  by 
tlie  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror;*  and  when  the  Neapolitans 
returned  to  their  houses,  they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  en- 
jo}anent  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria,  delivered  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknowledged  his  dominion ;  and 
the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  were  still  shown  at  Beneven- 
tum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian  of  Belisarius.' 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  expected  their  de- 
liverance from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive  and  almost  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  their  ruin.  Theodatus  secured  his  person  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry  advanced  40  miles  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  encamped  in  the  Pontine  marshes ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  19 
miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained  and  converted  into  excel- 
lent pastures.3  But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed 
in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Gaul ;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their  king 
was  confounded   by   the  unsuccessful  event  of  a  divination,  which 

*  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  Sylverius  for  the  massacre.  He  repeopled  Naples,  and 
imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  (Hist.  Miscell.  1,  xvi. 
ill  Muratori,  i.  io6.), 

^  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager  (Cluver,  ii.  T195.).  The 
Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of  savage  life  (Ovid.  Metam.  1.  viii.).  Thirty  or  forty  heroes 
W'.;re  leagued  against  a  hog  :  the  brutes  mot  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  the  head. 

3  The  Decennovium  is  strangely  confoiuided  by  Cluver.  (ii.  1007.)  with  the  river  Ufens. 
It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  19  miles,  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  night.  The  Decennovium  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Dion  Cassius,  and 
Cassiodor.  has  beeo  sufficiently  ruined,  restored,  and  obliterated  (d'Anville,  Analyse  de  I'ltalie- 
p.  185.). 
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seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his  empire.^  The  most  abject  slaves 
have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate  master.  The 
character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle 
camp  of  Barbarians,  conscious  of  their  privilege  and  poAver :  he  was 
declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne ;  and  their 
general  Vitiges,  whose  valour  had  been  signalized  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  was  raised  (A.D.  536.  Aug. — A.D.  540)  with  unanimous  applause 
on  the  bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  private  revenge.  A  Goth  whom  he  had  injured  in  his  love, 
overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and  regardless  of  his 
unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like 
a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  choice 
of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them :  yet  such 
is  the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Vitiges  impatiently  wished  to  return 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary  right.  A 
national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the  new  monarch  recon- 
ciled the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace, 
which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and  indispens- 
able. The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious 
enemy;  to  delay  till  the  next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war; 
to  summon  their  scattered  forces;  to  relinquish  their  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants. 
Leuderis,  an  aged  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  4000  soldiers ;  a 
feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded  the  zeal,  though  it  was  in- 
capable of  opposing  the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentary  en- 
thusiasm of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.  They 
furiously  exclaimed,  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be 
profaned  by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism ;  that  the  tombs  of 
the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of  the  north; 
and  without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province  of  Constan- 
tinople, they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as 
a  new  aera  of  freedom  and  prosperity.  The  deputies  of  the  pope  and 
clergy,  of  the  senate  a^nd  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to 
accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates 
would  be  thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had 
fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cumae,  he  advanced  about  20 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus,  contemplated  the  decayed  gran- 
deur of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian 
ways.  The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  cen- 
turies, still  preserved  its  primaeval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid,  though 
narrow  road,  was  so  firmly  compacted.^  Belisarius,  however,  prefer- 
red the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  marshes, 
skirted  in  a  space  of  120  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     His 

*  A  Jew, gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  Christians,  hy  inclosing  three  bands, 
each  often  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the 
first,  almost  all  were  '"ound  dead— almost  all  oi  the  second  were  alive — of  the  third,  half  died, 
and  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.     No  unsuitable  emblem  of  the  event, 

'  Bergier  {Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des  Romams,  i.  p.  221.  440.)  examines  the  structure 
»ad  uiaterials,  while  d'Aiiville  (Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  200.)  defines  the  ;joographical  line. 
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enemies  had  disappeared;  when  (A.D.  536.  Dec.  10)  he  made  his 
entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  departed  without 
molestation  along  the  Flaminian  way  ;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years' 
servitude,  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis 
alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the 
fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  was 
sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Justinian.* 

The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia,  were  de- 
voted to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  public  joy :  and  the  Catholics 
prepared  to  celebrate,  without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  In  the  familiar  conversation  of  an  hero,  the  Romans 
acquired  some  notion  of  the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  an- 
cestors; they  were  edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the  midst 
of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice.  They  applauded  the 
rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent  country,  as  far 
as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but  they  trembled,  the  senate,  the 
clergy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood,  that 
he  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a  siege 
against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges 
were  executed,  during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and  effect. 
From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  garrisons,  the  Goths 
assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  such 
were  their  numbers,  that  after  an  army  had  been  detached  for  the 
relief  of  Dalmatia,  150,000  fighting  men  marched  under  the  royal 
standard.  According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic  king 
distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  liberal  promises  :  he  moved 
along  the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useful  sieges  of  Perusia  and 
Spoleto,  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived  (a.d. 
537.  Mar.),  within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian 
bridge.  The  narrow  passage  was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius 
had  computed  the  value  of  the  twenty  days,  which  must  be  lost  in  the 
construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his  hopes,  and 
betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  the  head  of  1000 
borse,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark 
the  ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the 
Barbarians ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tyber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innu- 
merable squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  his  life;  and  the 
deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous  horse,  a  bay,^  with  a  white  face, 
which  he  rode  on  that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay  horse,"  was 
the  universal  cry.     Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed, 

'  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the  series  of  events,  rather 
than  from  the  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  text  of  Procopius  :  the  7non^/i  (Dec.)  is  ascertained  by 
Evag.  (1,  iv.  c.  19.) ;  and  the  <iay  (the  ^eni/i)  may  be  admitted  on  the  slight  evidence  of 
Niceph.  Callist.  (1.  xvii.  c.  13.).  For  this  accurate  chronology,  we  are  indebted  to  the  dili- 
gence and  judgment  of  Pagi  (ii.  559.). 

'  An  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  styled  0a\ioc  by  the  Greeks,  balan  by  the  Barba- 
rians, and  spadix  by  the  Romans.  Honesti  spadices,  says  Virgil  (Georgic.  1.  iii.  72.  with  the 
Observations  of  Martin  and  Heyne).  Sira^j^,  or  (3aiou,  signifies  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree, 
whose  name,  f/)oii'i^,  is  synonymous  to  red  (Aulas  Gellius,  ii.  a6.). 
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against  that  fatal  object,  and  the  command  was  repeated  and  obeyed 
by  thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder  Bar- 
barians .advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of  swords  and 
spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus, 
the  standard-bearer/  who  maintained  his  foremost  station,  till  he  was 
pisrced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Belisarius  him- 
self. The  Roman  general  was  strong,  active,  and  dexterous  :  on  every 
side  he  discharged  his  weighty  and  mortal  strokes  :  his  faithful  guards 
imitated  his  valour,  and  defended  his  person :  and  the  Goths,  after  the 
loss  of  1000  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  an  hero.  They  were  rashly 
pursued  to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes, 
made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate,  retreat  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  :  the  gates  were  shut  against  the  fugitives ;  and  the  public  terror 
was  increased  by  the  report  that  Belisarius  was  slain.  His  counten- 
ance was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted;  but  his  unconquerable 
spirit  still  remained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  desponding  com- 
panions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge  was  felt  by  the  flying  Barba- 
rians, as  if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the 
:ity.  The  Flaminian  gate  was  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph ;  but  it 
iras  not  before  Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  provided  for  the 
public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  by  his  wife  and  friends, 
to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In  the  more 
improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom  required  or  even 
permitted  to  display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV.,  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the  whole 
army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tyber,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the  city, 
which  continued  above  a  year,  till  their  final  departure.  Whatever 
fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the 
circumference  of  Rome  within  a  line  of  12  miles  and  345  paces;  and 
that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably  been  the 
same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign 
of  the  modern  popes.'  But  in  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space 
within  her  walls  was  crowded  with  habitations  and  inhabitants ;  and 
Che  populous  suburbs  that  stretched  along  the  public  roads,  were  darted 
like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre.  Adversity  swept  away 
these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left  naked  and  desolate  a  consider- 
able part  even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Rome,  in  its  present  state, 
could  send  into  the  field  above  30,000  males  of  a  military  age;^  and, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  greater 
part,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing 

*  I  interpret  l^auSaXapioi,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office,  standard-bearer,  from 
handuvt  (vexillum),  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  i. 
c.  20.  p.  760.     Grot.  Nomina  Gothica,  p.  575.     Ducange,  Gloss,  Latin,  i.  539.). 

'  M.  d'Anville  has  given,  in  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  for  the  year  1756  (xxx.  198.),  a  plan  o 
Rome  on  a  bmaller  scale,  but  far  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for 
Rollin's  history.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of  Rossi's  topo- 
eraphy,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent  map  of  NoUi.  Pliny's  old  measure  of  xiii  must  be  ro- 
duccd  to  viii  miles.    It  is  easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings. 

3  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voy.  en  Italic,  iii.  218.)  reckoned  138,568  Christian  souls,  b<5- 
t'des  8000  or  to.ooo  lews — without  souls? — In  the  year  176.?,  the  numbers  c\xeeded  160,00a 

#  *  *  8 
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arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion.  The  prudence  of 
Behsarius  did  not  neglect  this  important  resource.  His  soldiers  were 
relieved  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  people,  who  watched  while 
they  slept,  and  laboured  while  they  reposed  :  he  accepted  the  voluntary 
service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youth ;  and  the 
companies  of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the 
presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  more  essential 
duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian  and  African  wars  ;  and  although 
that  gallant  band  was  reduced  to  5000  men,  he  undertook,  with  such 
contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  12  miles,  against  an  army 
of  150,000  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  Belisarius  con- 
structed or  restored,  the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be 
discerned;^  and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a 
chasm  still  extant  between  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard 
of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.""  The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in 
sharp  angles ;  a  ditch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
part; and  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military 
engines;  the  balista,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted  short  but 
massy  arrows ;  the  o?ia^ri,  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a 
sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size.^  A  chain  was 
drawn  across  the  Tyber;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made 
impervious,  and  the  mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian*  was  converted,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  structure,  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from 
a  quadrangular  basis  :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Paros, 
and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the 
arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus 
were  torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the 
heads  of  the  besiegers.^  To  each  of  his  lieutenants,  Belisarius  assigned 
the  defence  of  a  gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  re- 
spective posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The 
formidable  host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the  ample 
measure  of  the  ci<-y :  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested, 
from  the  Pr^neslme  to  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  Vitiges  divided  his 
troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was  fortified  vyith  a  ditch  and 
rampart.     On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  riv.jr,  a  seventh  encampment 

The  accurate  eyeof  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  1.  i.  c.  viii.  31.)  could  distinguish  the  tumultu- 
arie  opera  di  Belisario. 

'  'Ihe  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Procop.  observed  (Goth.  I.  L 
C.  13.),  is  visible  to  the  present  hour  {Donat.  Roma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  ij.  p.  53,  54.). 

3  Lips.  (Opp.  iii.  Polior.  1.  iii.  1  was  ignorant  of  this  clear  and  conspicuous  passage  of  Pro- 
cop.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  21.).     The  engine  was  named  ovuypoi,  the  wild  ass,  a  calcitrando  (Hen, 


Steph.  Thesaur.  Linguae  GrrKC.  ii.  1340.  iii.  877.).      I  have  seen  an  ingenious  model,  con- 
by  General  Melville, 
4  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Procop.  (1.  i.  c.  25.),  is  the  first  and  best. 


trived  and  executed  by  General  Melville,  which  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 


The  height  above  the  walls   <TX.^iou  ts  XiQou  fio\i}V.     On  Nolli's  great  plan,  the  sides 
measure  260  English  feet. 

5  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own  master-piece.  Romenoiv 
contains  above  thirty  of  the  .same  character.  When  the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed 
under  Urban  VI U.  the  workmen  found  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace  ;  but  a  leg, 
a  thigh,  and  ll)e  ]'v^hl  arm,  liad  been  broken  from  that  beautiful  statue  (W'nickchuaii,  HisU 
it  I'Art,  ii.  52.  iii.  26-  ). 
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was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important  pur  > 
pose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tyber; 
but  they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  respected  during  the  siege 
by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victory,  as  often  as  the  senate 
decreed  some  distant  conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by 
unbarring,  in  solemn  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.^  Do- 
mestic war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion.  But 
the  brazen  temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum ;  of  a  size 
sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in  height,  ol 
«i  human  form,  but  with  two  faces,  directed  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
double  gates  were  likewise  of  brass;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them 
on  their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret,  that  some  Ro- 
mans were  still  attached  to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  provide  all  the 
instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented.     Fascines  were 

Erepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling-ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The 
irgest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four  battering-rams  ; 
their  heads  were  armed  .vith  iron ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and 
each  of  them  was  worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  uooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious  platform  of 
the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a 
general  attack  was  made  from  the  Prasnestine  gate  to  the  Vatican : 
seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines,  advanced  to  the 
assault ;  and  the  Romans  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt 
and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  fir'^^t 
arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he  transfixed  ti  d 
foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders.  A  shout  of  applause  and  victory 
was  re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the 
stroke  was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  acclamation. 
The  Roman  general  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should  aim 
at  the  teams  of  oxen ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds ; 
the  towers  which  they  drew,  remained  useless  and  immovable,  and  a 
single  moment  disconcerted  the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned 
to  continue,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the 
attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strenuously 
attacked  the  Prasnestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the  double 
walls  of  the  Vivarium^  were  low  or  broken ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were  feebly  guarded ;  the  vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by 
the  hope  of  victory  and  spoil ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  the 
Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  day 
was  the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of  Belisarius.     Amidst  timiult  and 

■  Procopius  has  given  -tlie  best  dfiscription  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a  national  deity  of 
Latium  (Hcyne,  Excurs.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  ^neid.)-  It  was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive  city  of 
Romulus  and  Numa  (Nardini,  p.  i-^.  256.  329.).  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite,  like  a 
poet  and  an  antiquarian. 

'  Vivarinvt  was  an  ancle  in  the  new  -wsW  inclosed  for  wild  beasts  (Procop.  Goth  1  i  c. 
«3.).     The  spot  is  still  visible  in  Nardini  (1.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  159.1  ^""^  NoUi's  great  pl.in  of  Kouift, 
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dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  arxd  defence  was  distinctly  present 
to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every 
possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to  the  scenes  of  danger, 
and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders.  The  con- 
test was  fiercely  maintained  from  the  morning  to  the  evening;  the 
Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman  might  boast,  that 
he  had  vanquished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of 
numbers  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty 
thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  chiefs, 
perished  in  this  bloody  action  ;  and  the  multitude  of  the  wounded  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  their 
close  disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they 
retired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit^  and  slaughtered, 
with  impunity,  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly 
sallied  from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chaunted  his  name  and 
victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was 
the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege 
of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade ;  and  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman  general,  who,  in  frequent 
skirmishes,  destroyed  above  5000  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their 
cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  their  archers  served 
on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending  with  their 
adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  were 
alike  formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunities  :  and  as  he  chose  the  ground  and  the  moment, 
as  he  pressed  the  charge  or  sounded  the  retreat,'  the  squadrons  which 
he  detached  were  seldom  unsuccessful.  These  partial  advantages 
diffused  an  impatient  ardour  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of 
a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be  an 
hero,  and  the  infantry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected 
from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Roman 
legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their 
presumption,  yielded  to  their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of 
a  defeat,  the  possibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In 
the  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed ;  and  if  the  irre- 
parable moments  had  not  been  wasted  in  the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they 
might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of 
the  Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  Belisarius  advanced 
from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his  army,  4000  soldiers 
perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  ^vho  continually  relieved  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were 
unskilled  to  conquer;  they  died;  the  retreat  (an  hasty  retreat)  was 
covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back 
with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed  rampart.  The 
reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  con- 

^  *  For  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  Lipsius,  de  MilitiA,  Romanft  (0pp. 
Ui.  1.  \v.  Dialog.  X.  125!.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  the  c/iuri^e  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid 
Urass  and  the  retreat  by  the  foot-trumpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was  recommended  by 
ktoc  fAVL-i,  aud  adopted  by  Belisarius  [Goth.  L  ii.  c  23.;. 
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fidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs,  than  ll.e 
repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  sustain  a 
siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger  of  famine, 
more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms.  An  extraordinary  supply  of 
corn  was  imported  from  Sicily  :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tus- 
cany were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city  ;  and  the  rights  of 
private  property  were  infringed  by  the  strong  plea  of  the  public  safety. 
It  might  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aque- 
ducts ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  inconveni- 
ence, which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring  large  vessels,  and 
fixing  mill-stones  in  the  current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon 
embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies  ; 
yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  of  the  Roman  general,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Tyber  still  continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and 
drink  to  the  inhabitants;  the  more  distant  quarters  were  supplied  from 
domestic  wells  ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impatience, 
the  privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome,  from  the 
Pra^nestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the 
Goths  ;  their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the  Moorish 
troops  :  the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,  and 
Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for  the  introduction  of 
corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  reheve  himself  from  an  useless 
and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  peremptory  orders  for 
the  instant  departure  of  the  women,  the  children,  and  slaves  ;  re- 
quired his  soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and 
regulated  their  allowance,  that  one  moiety  should  be  given  in  provi- 
sions, and  the  other  in  money.  His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  distress,  as  soon  as  the  Goths  had  occupied  two 
important  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the 
port,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  communication  with 
the  sea  ;  and  he  reflected  with  grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred 
men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  defended 
its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from  the  capital,  between  the 
Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal  aqueducts  crossing,  and 
again  crossing  each  other,  inclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty  arches 
a  fortified  space,^  where  Vitiges  established  a  camp  of  7000  Goths  to 
intercept  the  convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  granaries  of 
Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  country  had  been 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ;  such  scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  ob- 
tained by  hasty  excursions,  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  wealth  :  the  forage  of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the 
soldiers,  never  failed ;  but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the  people 

Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  3.)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts  :  nor  can  such  a  double  in- 
tersection, at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  Fron- 
tinus  Fabretti  and  Eschinard,  de  Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  (if  La- 
mcti  and  Cingolani.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  (50  stadia),  on  the  road  to  Albano^ 
between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  I  discern  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  (probably  tkt 
Septimian),  a  series  (630  paces)  of  arches  25  feet  high  {yy^nXu)  taayav). 
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was  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food/  and  con- 
tagious disorders.  BcHsarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings  ;  but  he 
had  foreseen,  and  he  watched  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans  from 
the  di  earns  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating 
lesson,  that  it  was  of  small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whethei 
the  name  of  their  master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin 
language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just  com- 
plaints, but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation  ; 
repressed  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle  ;  amused  them  with 
the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and  secured  himself  and  the 
city  from  the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each 
month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  gates  was  committed  :  the  various  precautions,  of  patroles,  watch- 
words, lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly  employed  to  discover  what- 
ever passed  on  the  ramparts  ;  out-guards  were  posted  beyond  the 
ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more  doubtful 
fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  which  assured  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  that  the  Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church, 
should  be  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof  or  suspicion 
of  treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Sylverius 
was  summoned  to  attend  (A.D.  537.  Nov.  17)  the  representative  of 
his  sovereign,  at  his  head  quarters  in  the  Pincian  palace."  The  eccle- 
siastics who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,^  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Belisarius. 
The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet 
of  Antonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch :  the  general  was  silent 
but  the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  h'  j 
imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  despoiled  of  his 
pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and  em- 
barked, without  delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the  East.  At  the  em- 
peror's command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a 
new  bishop  ;  and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected 
the  deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe 
of  200  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently  the  guilt,  of 
this  simony,  was  imputed  to  Belisarius  :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  wife  ;  Antonina  served  the  passions  of  the  empress  ; 
and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining 
a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.'* 

'^  They  made  sausages,  rtXXoTav,  of  mule's  flesh  :  unwholesome,  if  the  animals  had  died 
of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna  sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh 
(Voy.  de  Labat,  ii.  218.). 

-  The  name  of  the  palace,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all  derived  from  the  senator 
Pincius.  Some  recent  vestiges  of  temples  and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden 
of. the  Minims  of  the  TrinitA  del  Monte  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  196.  Eschinard,  p.  209,  the 
old  plan  of  Buffalino,  and  the  great  plan  of  Nolli).  Belisarius  had  fixed  his  station  between 
tUc  Pincinn  and  Salarian  gates  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  15.). 

^  From  the  mention  of  the  priinum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should  seem  that  Belisarius, 
even  in  ri  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and  maintained  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Byzan- 
tiac  p.Tl.nce. 

*  (n  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  25.)  is  a  dry  and  reluctant  witness.  The 
narr.'itivi:.-,  of  I,il)eratus  (Breviarium,  c.  22.)  and  Anastasius  (de  ViL  Pont.  p.  39.)  are  charac- 
leristic,  l>at  passionate.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal  Baroniu*  (a.u.  536,  No.  123, 
A,D.  538,  No  4 — 20.) :  yortentuoi,  faciaus  omni  cxcr.-xUonc  disnum. 
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The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his  victory,  his 
danger,  and  his  resolution.  "According  to  your  commands,  we  have 
"  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to  your  obedience, 
"  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of  Rome :  but  the  loss  of  these  con- 
"  quests  will  be  more  disgraceful  than  their  acquisition  was  glorious. 
"  Hitherto  we  have  successfully  fought  against  the  multitude  of  the 
"  Barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail.  Victory  is  the 
"  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation  of  kings  and  generals  depends 
"  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak 
"  with  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us  subsistence ; 
"  if  you  desire  that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men. 
'■  The  Romans  have  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers ;  but  in  our 
"  present  distress,  they  will  be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence, 
*'  or  we  shall  be  oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  myself, 
"  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service :  it  is  yours  to  reflect,  whether 
"  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  glory  and  prosperity 
"  of  your  reign."  Perhaps  that  reign  would  have  been  equally  pros- 
perous, if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  East  had  abstained  from  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy  :  but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he 
made  some  efforts,  they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue 
his  victorious  general  A  reinforcement  of  1600  Sclavonians  and  Huns 
was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during  the 
winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and 
horses  was  not  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea- voyage ;  and  they 
distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers. 
About  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terracina 
with  large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  :  he  cautiously 
proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered  Rome 
through  the  gate  Capena,'  while  Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Goths  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  skirmish. 
These  seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexter- 
ously managed  by  the  Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  least 
the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  historian  Procopius  was 
dispatched  with  an  important  commission,  to  collect  the  troops  and 
provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or  Constantinople  had  sent ; 
and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  her- 
self,'' who  boldly  traversed  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with 
the  Oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged 
city.  A  fleet  of  3000  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  at  Ostia.  Above  2000  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were  Thra- 
cians,  landed  at  Tarentum ;  and,  after  the  junction  of  500  soldiers  of 
Campania,  and  a  train  of  waggons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they 
directed  their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  sea  were 
united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antonina  convened  a  council  of 
war :  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and  oars,  the  adverse 

*  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modem  gate  of  St.  Sebastian 
(NoUi's  plan).  That  memorable  spot  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Egerian  grove,  the 
memory  of  Numa,  triumphal  arches,  tlie  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  MetcUi,  &c. 

'  The  expression  of  Procopius  has  an  invidious  cast— ti/X'J"  £f  tou  a<r0a\oi;9  tt\v 
a<bi(Ti  cvfipyjcrofXEVTiv  KapaBoKtiv  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.).    Yet  he  is  speaking  of  a  woman 
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stream  of  the  river :  and  the  Goths  were  apprehensive  of  disturbing, 
by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  negociation  to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily 
listened.  They  credulously  believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the 
vanguard  of  a  fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  plains  of  Campania ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the 
haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Vitiges.  After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  they  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they 
were  disposed  to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  "  The  emperor 
"  is  not  less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
"  in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess ;  he  presents  you 
**  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire ;  he  resigns  to  the  Goths  the 
"  sovereignty  of  the  British  island."  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal 
firmness  and  contempt  the  offer  of  a  tribute ;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic 
ambassadors  to  seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  him- 
self; and  consented,  with  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three 
months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring.  Prudence 
might  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the  Barbarians, 
but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in  the 
distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the 
Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcellai,  their  place  was  in- 
stantly supplied ;  the  garrisons  of  Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were 
reinforced,  and  the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  en- 
compassed with  the  calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrim- 
age of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  effect;  and  he 
obtained  looo  Thracians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria 
against  the  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sanguinary,' 
the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  2000  chosen  horse,  first  to 
Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum 
on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  "  In  that  province,"  said  BeHsarius,  "  the  Goths 
"  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the 
"  suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce  :  let  them 
"  feel  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the 
"  Italians ;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  your 
"rear;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an  equal  and  common  par- 
"  tition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that 
"  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more  for- 
"  tunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  for  the 
attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege,  of  Rome.  If 
any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least  of  their 
enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody  :ombats  under 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad  fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the 
summer  air,  might  already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
population ;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated 
by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
country.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune ;  while  he  hesitated 
between  shame  and  ruin  ;    his   retreat  was   hastened  by  domestic 

*  Ana.sta&i'js  (p.  40.)  h4S  preserved  this  epithet  o(  Saftpttftariu*,  which  might  do  hojiour  ta 
9  tizer. 
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alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by  trembling  messengers, 
that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the 
Apennine  to  the  Hadriatic  ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable 
captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and 
that  this  formidable  chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital, 
and  seduced,  by  secret  correspondence,  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the 
imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges 
made  a  last  "sffort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A  secret 
passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two  citizens  of  the 
Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the  guards  of  th-e  Aurelian 
gate ;  an  attack  was  meditated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tyber  in  a 
place  which  was  not  fortified  with  towers  ;  and  the  Barbarians  ad- 
vanced, with  torches  and  scaling-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian 
gate.  But  every  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of 
BeUsarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous  mo- 
ments, did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ;  and  the  Goths, 
alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  urged  their  de- 
parture, before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  should 
again  be  united.  One  year  and  nine  days  (a.d.  538.  Mar.)  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately  strong  and  triumphant, 
burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultuously  repassed  the  Milvian  bridge. 
They  repassed  not  with  impunity  :  their  thronging  multitudes,  op- 
pressed in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into  the  Tyber,  by 
their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Roman  general, 
sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound 
their  retreat.  The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host 
s  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way  ;  from  whence  the 
arbarians  were  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate,  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the  high  road  to  Rimini 
and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this  flying  army,  that  Vitiges 
spared  10,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most 
solicitous  to  preserve,  and  detached  his  nephew  Uraias,  with  an 
adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head 
of  his  principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  33  miles  distant  from 
the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch,  were 
maintained  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared 
the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a 
theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  virtues  of  his  great  commander. 
The  towers  and  battering  engines  of  the  Barbarians  were  rendej^ed 
useless ;  their  attacks  were  repulsed ;  and  the  tedious  blockade,  which 
duced  the  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded  time  for 
e  union  and  march  of  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which  had  sur- 
prised Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  200a 
Heruli  and  5000  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East.  The  rock  of  the 
Apennine  was  forced;  10,000  veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself ;  and  a  new 
army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  appeared 
to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
leijt  and  despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  theij 
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tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders ;  and  Vitiges,  who  gave  of 
followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter 
within  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any  mutual  sup- 
port, the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The  provinces  of  Italy 
had  embraced  the  party  of  the  emperor;  and  his  army,  gradually  re- 
cruited to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and 
rapid  conquest,  if  their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by 
the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act 
of  blood  (a.d.  538),  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair  fame  of 
13elisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  was  nidely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the  military  governor  of 
Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had 
subsided,  Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and  injury :  his  complaint 
was  heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly 
arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he  passed  through  the  forum ;  and  with 
the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of  the  Roman 
laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged ;  he  summoned  a 
council ;  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was 
provoked,  by  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his 
guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the 
stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends  ;  while  the  desperate  assassin 
was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and  executed,  or 
rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  Belisa- 
rius.^ In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine  was  no 
longer  remembered ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were 
secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  col- 
leagues, conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same 
fate.  The  fear  of  a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of  their 
envy  and  discontent ;  but  in  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory, 
they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
Africa.  From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  private  revenue,  N arses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted 
to  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  who  afterwards 
equalled  the  merit  and  glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the 
operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief  of 
Psimini  was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who 
exhorted  N arses  to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  command. 
The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his  obedience  to  the 
general;  but  the  dangerous  exception,  "  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous 
"  to  the  public  service,"  reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the 
discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  sacred  7in^ 
familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful 
right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions   of  Beli- 

'^  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  8.)  with  candour  or  caution  ; 
Ml  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7.),  with  malevolence  or  freedom ;  but  Marcellinus,  or  rather  his  con-? 
linuator  (in  Chron.),  casts  a  shade  yf  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine He  had  performed  good  service  at  Rome  and  Spoleto  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7.  14.)  ; 
but  AJcmannus  confounds  him  with  a  Constantiaims  comes  stabuli. 
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sarius  ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Urbino,  he 
deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest 
of  the  yEmilian  province.  The  fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the 
Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of  Narses;^  10,000  Romans  and 
confederates  were  persuaded  to  march  under  his  banners  ;  every  mal- 
content embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  his  private  or 
imaginary  wrongs ;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  Belisarius  were 
divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hadriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle  :  Ur- 
bino was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Fa^sulae,  Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were 
undertaken  and  vigorously  prosecuted;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at 
length  recalled  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions 
were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the  temperate  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their 
esteem ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces 
of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated  by  one  soul. 
But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the  Goths  were  permitted  to  breathe ; 
an  important  season  was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  concjuest  of  Italy,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  abjured  them,  by  the  com- 
mon ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against 
the  Arians.  The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more  urgent,  employed  a 
more  effectual  mode  of  persuasion,  and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of 
lands  and  money,  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality, 
of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation.^  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic  monarchy 
than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  succour  (a.d.  538,  539)  their 
distress  by  an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the 
consent  of  their  sovereign,  10,000  Burgundians,  his  recent  subjects, 
descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  troops  which  Vitiges  had 
sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
capital  of  Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation  could  be 
obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman  garrison.  Datius, 
the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countrymen  to  rebellion  3 
and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court;* 
but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were  slaughtered  at  the  foot 
of  their  own  altars  by  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three 
hundred  thousand  males  were  reported  to  be  slain ;  s  the  female  sex, 

'  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure  ;  sold  their  captives  and  cattle  to  the  Goths  ; 
and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Procopius  introduces  a  curious  digression  on  the 
manners  and  adventures  of  this  wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule 
or  Scandinavia  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15.)- 

^  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  I,  ii.  c.  25.)  offends  the  ear  of  La  Mothe 
Ic  Vayer  (viii.  163.),  who  criticises,  as  if  he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 

3  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Catholic  bishops— qui  ne  sub  heretico 
principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent — an  useful  caution.  The  more  rational  Muratori 
(Annali  d'ltalia,  v  54.)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  impfttdence  of 
Datius. 

'*  St.  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Barbarians.  He  travelled 
v/ith  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth  a  large  house  (Baron,  a.d.  538,  No.  89.  a.d. 
539.  No.  20.). 

5  Muf)ta^£s  rpiuKovTU  (compare  Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  21.).     Yet  such  population  is 
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and  the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgundians  ;  and 
the  houses,  or  at  least  the  walls  of  Milan,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  opulence,  in  the 
splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
Belisarius  sympathized  alone  in  the  fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted 
friends.  Encouraged  by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of 
100,000  Barbarians.^  The  king,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances :  the  infantry,  without 
bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a  double- 
edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands, became  a  deadly  and  unerring 
weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks ;  and  both  the 
Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  designs, 
solicited,  with  hope  and  terror,  the  friendship  of  these  dangerous 
allies.  Till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of 
Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at 
length  declared,  by  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile 
camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms, 
they  fled  with  equal  precipitation ;  and  the  fertile,  though  desolate, 
provinces  of  Liguria  and  ^Emilia,  were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host 
of  Barbarians,  whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of  settle- 
ment or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not 
yet  constructed  of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated  :  and  the  deaths 
of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear  to  have 
excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  women  and 
children,  which  were  performed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the 
most  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  first 
and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless, 
history  might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of  their  army;  and  the  clamours  of 
his  subjects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theode- 
bert to  listen  with  respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The 
memory  of  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on 
the  medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword, 
assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian 
prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor;  he  affected  to  pity 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a  fcederal 
union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  from  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  500,000  men.  His  plans  of  conquest  were  bound- 
less and  perhaps  chimerical.  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople;  '  he 

incredible ;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of  Italy  need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the 
numbers  of  the  present  text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years  (Paul 
Diacon.de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  38.). 

Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Roman,  see  Chron.  of  Marlus  and  Marcclliniis,  Toman, 
(in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratori,  i.  241.),  and  Greg,  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  32.  ii.  of  the  Hist,  of 
'ranee).  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  Belisarius,  who,  in  Almoin  (de  Gestis  Franc.  1.  il  c 
93.  iii.  59.),  is  slain  by  the  Franks. 

Agath.  I.  i.  p.  14.  Could  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the  Gepidae  or  Lombards  of  Pan- 
the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that  he  must  have  been  destroyed  in  I'hrace, 
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ttras  overthrown  and  slain  *  by  a  wild  bull,'  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic 
or  German  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final  reduction  of  Italy. 
In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an 
arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his 
guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths 
of  Osimo,  4000  warriors,  with  those  of  Fsesulae  and  the  Cottian  Alps, 
were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independence ;  and  their 
gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  deserved  the 
.esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe- 
tconduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they 
saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one  moiety  at  least  of  their 
wealth,  with  the  free  alternative  of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates, 
or  enlisting  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes 
which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges,  far  surpassed  the  number 
of  the  Roman  troops ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the  Gothic  king- 
beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These  fortifications  were,  in- 
deed, impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art  or  violence ;  and  when  Beli- 
sarius invested  the  capital,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only 
could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land, 
and  the  channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  viligance  of  the  Roman 
general ;  and  his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of 
poisoning  the  waters,^  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries^  of  a  besieged 
city.s  While  he  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to 
consult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious 
agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to  the  successor  of 
Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary 
commission ;  the  captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unex- 
pected offer  of  a  crown ;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among  the  Goths, 

The  king  pointed  his  spear— the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head— he  expired  the  same 
day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias  ;  but  the  original  historians  of  France  (ii.  202.  403.  558. 
667.)  impute  his  death  to  a  fever. 

^  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — the  aurochs,  urus,  bisons, 
bubalus,  bonasus,  buffalo,  &c.  (Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  and  Supp.  iii.  vi.),  it  is  certain,  that  in 
the  sixth  century  a  large  wild  species  of  horned  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great  forests  of  the 
Vosges  in  Lorraine,  and  the  Ardennes  (Greg.  Turon.  ii.  1.  x.  c.  10.  p.  369.). 

3  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old  aqueduct,  and  then  cast 
into  the  stream,  1,  dead  bodies;  2.  mischievous  herbs;  and,  3.  quick  lime,  which  is  named 
(Procop.  1.  ii.  c.  29.)  Ttrai/os  by  the  ancients;  by  the  moderns  aer/Sto-Tov.  Yet  both  words 
are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Lucian  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Ling, 
'"'rajc.  iii-  748.). 

*  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuintha  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief,  which  perhaps  was 
occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

5  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  imply  nonsense  and  contra- 
diction. Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  distinction  between  the  jus  natura;  and  the  jus 
gentium,  between  poison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  .scale  the  passages  of  Homer 
(Odyss.  A.  259.)  and  Florus  (1.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  7.  ult.);  and  in  the  othe-,  the  examples  of  Solon 
(Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  37.)  and  Belisarius.  See  his  great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  (1.  iii.  c.  4. 
8.  15,  16,  17.  and  in  Barbeyrac's  version,  ii.  257.),  Yet  I  can  understand  the  benefit  and 
validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  tc  ibstain  from  certain  modes  of  hostility. 
See  the  Amphictyonic  oath  in  Eschines,  de  Falsi  Legatione. 
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than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who 
murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war,  professed  implicit  submission 
to  the  commands  of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius  had  possessed  only 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have  been  snatched  from  his 
hand  by  timid  and  envious  counsels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he 
resolved,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the 
danger  and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his  officers  gave 
a  written  opinion,  that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable  and 
hopeless  :  the  general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared 
his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian. 
The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dismay:  this  peremptory  refusal 
deprived  them  of  the  only  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  a  just  apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  dis- 
covered  the  full  extent  of  their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill-fated 
king ;  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary  project,  to  which 
Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Par- 
tition would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions  of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a 
master,  accept  the  choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  c6uld  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence  must  have  fore- 
seen the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his  rational  ambition 
would  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a  Roman  general. 
Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he  entertained 
a  proposal  of  treason,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpreta- 
tion. But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  recti- 
tude ;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded 
them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  without  en- 
gaging an  oath  or  a  promise  for  a  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he 
secretly  abhorred.  The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipu- 
lated by  the  Gothic  ambassadors  :  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions,  sailed 
as  a  welcome  guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour :  the  gates 
were  opened  (a.d.  539,  Dec.)  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy ;  and  Belisarius, 
without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  through  the  streets 
of  an  impregnable  city.'  The  Romans  were  astonished  by  their  suc- 
cess ;  the  multitude  of  tall  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by 
the  image  of  their  own  patience ;  and  the  masculine  females,  spitting 
in  the  faces  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them 
for  betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pygmies  of  the 
south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their  stature. 
Before  the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the 
accomplishment  of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his 
power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt.  Viti- 
ges, who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  escape,  was  honourably  guarded 

'  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  53c);  and  Pagi  (ii.  569.) 
is  rectified  by  Muratori  (Aiinali  d'ltalia,  v.  62.),  who  proves,  from  an  original  act  on  papyrus 
(Antuiuit.  Italiac  Mcdii  /Evi,  ii.  dissert,  xxxii.  999.  Mafiei,  Istoria  Diplmn.  p.  15s'.  that  be- 
fcre  the  3d  of  Jan.  •.  jo,  peace  and  free  corrc^poudeucc  u crc  restored  between  Ravenna  au4 
Faenza. 
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in  his  palace:'  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the 
service  of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  was  dismissed  to 
their  peaceful  habitations  in  the  southern  provinces ;  and  a  colony  of 
Italians  was  invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city.  The  submission 
of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which 
had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  amd  the  in- 
dependent Goths  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  weie 
ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Belisarius.  But  his  inflexible 
loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of 
allegiance ;  and  he  was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies, 
that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  whispered,  Jus- 
tinian listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  ''The  remnant  of  the 
"  Gothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  presence ;  a  gracious  sove- 
"  reign  was  impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to  consult  his  wis- 
"  dom ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending  the  East  against  the 
"  innumerable  armies  of  Persia."  Belisarius  understood  the  sus- 
picion, accepted  the  excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and 
trophies ;  and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  re- 
moval from  the  government  of  Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might 
have  been  indiscreet.  The  emperor  received  with  honourable  courte- 
sy, both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort :  and  as  the  king  of  the 
Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  in- 
heritance of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician.^  Every 
spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  young 
Barbarians ;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  promised  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  de- 
posited in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy. 
A  flattering  senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle ;  but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps 
without  a  sigh,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second  triumph.  His 
glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the  faint 
and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  servile 
age,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarius 
attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and 
majestic  countenance  fulfilled  their  expectations  of  an  hero ;  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his  gentle  and 
gracious  demeanour ;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  foot- 
steps, left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven 
thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were  maintained 
in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expence,  of  the  gencral.3     Their 

*  He  was  seized  by  John  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacrament  was  pledgee]  for  his 
safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii  (Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvii.  in  Muratori,  i.  107.).  Anastas.  (in  Vit.  Pont. 
p.  40.)  gives  a  dark  but  probable  account.  Montfaucon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the 
Germ.  xii.  21.)  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  signer  Landi  at  Rome. 

'  Vitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoris  in  affectii  convictus  (or  con* 
iunctus)  rebus  excessit  humanis.  His  widow,  Maihasitenta,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
patricians,  the  elder  and  younger  Germanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anicion  and  Amali  blood 
(Jornaa.  c.  60.  p.  221.  Muratori,  i.). 

3  Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  j.    Aimciu,  a  French  monk  of  the  xith  century,  who  had  obtainec^ 
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prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost 
ranks ;  and  both  parties  confessed,  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the 
guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their 
numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful 
of  the  enemy;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  and 
tlie  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By 
the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers, 
without  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  relieved  with  medicines  and  money ;  and  still  more  efficaciously, 
by  the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss  of  a 
weapon  or  an  horse  was  instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour 
was  rewarded  by  the  rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar, 
which  were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius. 
He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen,  by  the  peace  and  plenty  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  being  in- 
jured, the  country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an  apple  was 
gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  corn. 
Belisarius  was  chaste  and  sober.  In  the  license  of  a  military  life, 
none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine ;  and 
the  husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits  has  ob- 
served, that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without  rashness, 
prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress  he  was  animated  by  real  or  ap- 
parent hope,  but  that  he  was  modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous fortune.  By  these  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  military  art.  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended  his 
arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  led  away 
captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled  Constantin- 
ople with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  re- 
covered half  the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire.  In  his  fame  and 
merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  remained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  of 
the  Roman  subjects  :  the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  danger- 
ous importance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  discerning 
spirit,  which  had  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of  Belisarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave  should  be 
placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror  of  the  instability 
of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his 
Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that  servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The 
generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  facts 
will  adhere  to  his  memory ;  and  he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the 
fame,  and  even  the  virtue,  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust  and 
cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which 
may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of 
Antonina  ^   was   an   actress,  and  both  her  father  and  grandfather 

and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic  information  of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  name,  12,000 
^ri  or  slaves — quos  propriis  alimus  stipendiis — besides  18,000  soldiers  (Hist,  of  France,  iii. 
De  Gestis  Franc.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  48.), 

*  The  diligence  of  Alemannus  could  add  but  little  to  the  four  first  and  most  curious  chapter* 
r>[  the  Anecdotes.     Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  part  maybe  true,  because  probable— and 
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exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lucra- 
tive, profession  of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune, 
she  became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the  favourite, 
of  the  empress  Theodora :  these  ambitious  females  had  been  connected 
by  similar  pleasures ;  they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and 
at  length  reconciled  by  the  partnership  of  guilt.  Before  her  marriage 
with  Belisarius,  Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers ;  Photius, 
the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish  himself  at 
ithe  siege  of  Naples.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitu- 
^ion,  was  punished  (for  exposing  the  intrigues  of  Antonina),  without  a 
trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave :  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his 
mind,  that  Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack, 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius.  After 
lis  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his  mother  feasted 
ith  the  empress,  was  buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which 
admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to 
the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople,  the  churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  of  the  Virgin :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion 
as  of  pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His 
third  attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre 
f  Jerusalem,  embraced  the  profession  of  a  monk;  and  the  abbot 
Photius  was  employed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and 
regulate  the  churches  of  Egypt. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent  against  the 
Persians :  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended  Theodora,  and  perhaps 
the  emperor  himself.  The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the 
rumour  of  his  death ;  and  the  Roman  general,  on  the  supposition  of 
that  probable  event,  spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 
His  colleague  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his 
rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the  empress  : 
but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might  wish  to  humble, 
but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his 
removal  was  coloured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy 
would  be  retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  an  hostile  com- 
mission was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate  his 
actions  ;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed  his  private  banner, 
were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eunuchs 
presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics.  When 
he  passed  with  a  small  and  sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  his  forlorn  appearance  excited  the  amazement  and 
compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received  him  with 
cold  ingratitude ;  the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt ;  and 
in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to  his  deserted  palace. 
An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  confined  Antonina  to  her  apart- 
ment :  and  she  walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico,  while 

a  part  true,  because  improbable.     Procopius  must  have  knoivn  the  former,  and  the  latter  he 
could  scarcely  invent. 

*  *  *  n 
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Belisarius  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Long  after  sun-set  a  messenger  Avas  announced  from  the 
empress ;  he  opened  with  anxious  curiosity  the  letter  which  contained 
the  sentence  of  his  fate.  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  you 
•'  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services 
"  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have  granted  your 
"  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  might 
"  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due, 
"  be  displayed,  not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behaviour."  I  know 
not  how  to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero  is 
said  to  have  received  this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate 
before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly 
promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A 
fine  of  ^120,000  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius;  and  with 
the  office  of  couuc,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  he  accepted  the 
conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  departure  from  Constantinople,  his 
friends,  and  even  the  public,  were  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  he 
regained  his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dissimulation,  and  that 
nis  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself,  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were 
deceived;  and  the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius 
appear  either  below  or  above  the  character  of  a  man.^ 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


State  of  the  Barbaric  World. — Establishment  of  the  Lombards  071  ths 
Danube. — Tribes  and  Inroads  of  the  Sclavonians. — Origin,  Empire, 
and  Embassies  of  the  Turks. — The  Flight  of  the  Avars. — Chosroes 
L  or  Nushirvan,  King  of  Persia. — His  prosperous  Reign,  and 
Wars  with  the  Romans. — The  Colchian  or  Lazic  War. — The 
^Ethiopians. 

Our  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common  faculties 
of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or  virtue,  either  in  active 
or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation, 
as  by  the  height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  or 
country :  and  the  same  stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass 
unnoticed,  must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pygmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at  Thermopylae; 
but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and  the  man,  had  prepared, 
and  almost  ensured,  this  memorable  sacrifice;  and  each  Spartan 
would  approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself 

*  The  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives,  in  a  few  decent  words,  the  su\>- 
'lance  of  the  Anecdotes  :  Belisarius  de  Oriente  evocatus,  in  offensam  pcricuUunque  incuri-esa^ 
grave,  et  invidiae  subjacens  nirsus  remittitur  in  luliam  (p.  54,). 
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and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.^  The 
great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated  in 
battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from 
the  lake  Mseotis  to  the  Red  Sea  :^  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before 
his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the 
invincible  legions  which  he  commanded,  had  been  formed  by  the 
habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline  of  ages.  In  this  view,  the 
character  of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of 
the  ancient  republics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from  the  contagion 
of  the  times ;  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or  reflec- 
tion ;  he  raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadequate 
were  the  arms  committed  to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adversaries.  Under  his 
command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  deserved  to  be  called  Ro- 
mans :  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term 
of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths :  who  afi"ected  to  blush,  that  they 
must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians,  pan- 
tomimes, and  pirates.3  The  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found 
less  congenial  than  that  of  Europe,  to  military  spirit :  those  populous 
countries  were  enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and  superstition ;  and 
the  monks  were  more  expensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers 
of  the  East.  The  regular  rorce  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to 
645,000  men  :  it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (a.d.  527 — 565), 
to  ,1 50,000 ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered 
over  the  sea  and  land;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid ;  his 
poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and 
indolence ;  and  the  tardy  payments  were  detained  and  intercepted  by 
the  fraud  of  those  agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the 
emoluments  of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  state;  but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  their  numbers  were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national 
spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly  service  of 
Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  military  honour,  which  has  often  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct.  The 
generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former  times, 
laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation,  of  their 
colleagues;  and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit 
^sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even  guilt,  would  obtain 
"the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor."*     In  such  an  age,  the  triumphs 

^  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  104.  134.  p.  550.  615.).  The 
conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  at  Thermopylae,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
moral  scenes  in  history.  _  It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 

*  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  27.).  Few  men  have  more  exqui- 
sitely tastedof  glory  and  disgrace  ;  nor  could  Juvenal  (Satir.  x.)  produce  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

3  TpaiKous  .   .  .   .  t^  wi/Tu  TrpoTtpa  ovdeva  es  iTaXiav  vKovra  tiSov,  on  fiy^ 
T()ayu)6oy<:,  kui  vavTa<!  Xcoirodvra^.     This  last  epithet  of  Procopius  is  too  nobly  traas- 
'itcd  by  pirates  ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word  :  strippers  of  garments,  eitlier  for  injury  or 
isult  (Demosthenes  contra  Conon.  in  Reiske  Orator.  Graec.  ii.  1264.). 

*  Gothic  War,  Books  3,  4.  :  the  writer  of  the  Anecdotes  cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 
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of  Bclisarius,  and  afterwards  of  Narses,  shine  with  incomparable 
lustre ;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace 
and  calamity.  While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued  the  king- 
doms of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,^  timid,  though  ambitious, 
balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  by 
flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberality  the 
repetition  of  injuries.^  The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Ravenna, 
were  presented  to  their  conqueror,  while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 
Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial  to  the  state, 
since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter. 
For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pannonia  and  Noricum, 
which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  condition  :  the  sovereignty 
was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  Romans ;  the  actual  possession 
was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Gepidse,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed 
the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies. 
The  vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these 
Barbarians  :  their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and 
Belgrade ;  and  the  ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult 
on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  "  So  extensive,  O  Caesar,  are  your  do- 
"  minions ;  so  numerous  are  your  cities ;  that  you  are  continually 
*•  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relin- 
"  quish  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidas  are  your  brave  and 
"  faithful  allies ;  and  if  they  have  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  have 
"  shown  a  just  confidence  in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption  was 
excused  by  the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  Instead 
of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects^ 
the  emperor  invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps ;  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Gepidsewas  checked  by  the  rising  power  and  fame  of  the  Lombards.^ 
This  corrupt  appellation  has  been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage 
warriors :  but  the  original  name  of  Langobards  is  expressive  only  oi 
the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not  disposed 
cither  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scanainavian  origin ;*  nor  to 

*  Agath.  1.  5.  p.  157.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  to  the  old 
asfe  of  Justinian  ;  but,  alas!  he  was  never  young. 

' -^  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Procop.  (Anecdot,  c.  19.)  imputes  to  the  emperor,  is  re- 
vealed in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who  was  capable  of  understanding  it.  Ayav 
irpofitjdt]   Kai   uyx'-vovcrTaTO's.  Agathias  (1.  v,  170.). 

^  Gens  Germana  feritate  ferociore,  says  Velleius  Paterculus  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  106.). 
Lingobardos  piucitos  nobilitat.  Plurimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cuicti  non  per  obsequiuin 
sed  prsehis  et  jericlitando  tuti  sunt  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  40.),  and  Strabo  (1.  vii. 
<>5.;.  The  best  geographers  piace  them  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburgh 
and  the  middle  march  of  Brandenburgh ;  and  their  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  re- 
mark of  the  Count  de  Hertzberg,  that  most  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  issued  from  the  same 
countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of  Prussia. 

■♦  The  Scandinavian  oriirin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by  Paul  Wamefrid,  sur- 
named  the  Deacon,  is  attacked  fcy  Ciuvcr.  (German.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  16.  p.  102.},  a  native  ol 
Prussia,  and  defended  by  Grotius  (Prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  28.),  U  e  Swedish  ambassador. 
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pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  unknown  regions  and 
marvellous  adventures.  About  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a 
ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and 
they  are  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
Fierce,  beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propa- 
gate the  tremendous  belief,  that  their  heads  were  formed  like  the 
heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  whom 
they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  re- 
cruited by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves;  and  alone,  amidst 
their  powerful  neighbours,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high-spirited 
independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so 
many  names  and  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated 
on  the  surface :  they  gradually  descended  towards  the  south  and  the 
Danube;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years  they  again  appear 
with  their  ancient  valour  and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less 
ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed  in  the 
presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter,  who  had  been 
provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  his  diminutive 
stature ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lom- 
bards, by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised 
by  the  signal  defeat  and  irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were 
seated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland.^  The  victories  of  the  Lom- 
bards recommended  them  to  the  friendship  of  the  emperors  :  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according 
to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia. 
But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these  ample 
limits ;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as 
Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns 
and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had 
escaped  from  their  audacious  hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the 
sallies,  as  it  might  be  pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  dis- 
owned by  the  nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor;  but  the  arms  of 
the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty  years, 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidas.  The 
hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to  whom  the  Barbarians  were 
almost  equally  odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence, 
and  dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffectual  succours. 
Their  strength  was  formidable,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the 
field  several  myriads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the 
protection  of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid  ;  yet  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with 
a  panic ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  kings  remained  with 
their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  plain.  A  short  truce  was  ob- 
tained ;  but  their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  encounter  more  desperate 
and  bloody.  Forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 

*  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  Diaconus  (1.  i.  c.  20.)  arc  expressive  of  national  man- 
ners :  I.  Diim  ad  tabulatn  ludcret— while  he  played  at  draughts,  t.  Camporum  viridantia 
litia.    The  cultivation  of  flax  supposes  property,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  :nanufactures. 
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battle,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidce,  transferred  the  fears 
and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  character  of  Alboin, 
the  vouthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of 
ItalyV 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Russia, 
Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
under  the  two  great  families  of  the  Bulgarians  ="  and  the  Sclavo- 
NIANS.  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  former,  who  touched  the 
Euxine  and  the  lake  Maeotis,  derived  from  the  Huns  their  name  or 
descent;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the  simple  and  well-known 
picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dexterous  archers, 
who  drank  the  milk  and  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  their  fleet  and  inde- 
fatigable horses;  whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  lather  guided, 
the  motions  of  their  roving  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  waj 
remote  or  impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though  in- 
capable of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and 
hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal  hati-ed.  They 
eagerly  disputed  the  friendship  or  rather  the  gifts  of  the  emperor;  and 
the  distinction  which  nature  had  fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and 
the  rapacious  wolf,  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only 
verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.^  The  Bul- 
garians, of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman 
wealth :  they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name, 
and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or 
the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of 
Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  every  age,  the  possession 
of  the  same  countries.  Their  numerous  tribes,  however  distant  or 
adverse,  used  one  common  language  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular),  and 
were  known  by  the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated  from 
the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred villages'*  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  deficient 
both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of 
forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not 
perhaps,  without  flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the 
beaver;  which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  land  and 
water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal  less  cleanly, 
less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.     The 

'  I  have  used,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  facts  in  Procop.  (Goth.  I.  il.  c.  14.  1.  ili. 
C-  33i  34-  I-  'V.  c.  18.  25.),  Paul  Diacon.  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  i — 23.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rer.  Italic,  i.  405.),  and  Jornan.  (De  Success.  Regn.  p.  242.).  The  patient  reader  may 
draw  some  light  from  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germ,  and  Annotat.  x.\iii.)  and  De  I3uat  (Hist,  des 
I'eup.  &c.  ix,  .V,  xi.). 

^  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  from  Ennod.  (in  Paneg.  Theodorici,  Opp.  Sirmond, 
i.  1598.),  Jornan.  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  5.  p.  194.  et  dcRegn.  Success,  p.  242.),  Theophan.  (p.  185.), 
and  Chron.  of  Cassiod.  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is  too  vague  ;  the  tribes  of  the 
Cutturgurians  and  Utturgurians  are  too  minute  and  too  harsh. 

3  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  19.).  His  verbal  message  (he  owns  himself  an  illiterate  Barbarian) 
is  delivered  as  an  epistle.     The  style  Is  savage,  figurative,  and  original. 

4  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  MS.  fragment  of  the  year  550,  found 
in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography  of  the  times  provokes  and  exercises  the 
patience  of  De  I'uat  (xi.  69.),  Nybpol'tea  loses  himself  in  ^  wilJerness  which  requires  a  SaxOQ 
t^pd  Polish  guide, 
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fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  supplied  the 
rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were 
large  and  numerous,  and  the  fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and 
panic,'  afforded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nutritive  food. 
The  incessant  rapine  of  their  neighbours  compelled  them  to  bury  this 
treasure  in  the  earth ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was 
freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfavourable  character  is  qualified 
Dy  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable.  As  their  supreme 
god,  they  adored  an  invisiljle  master  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers  and 
the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and  the  popular 
worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice.  The  Sclavonians  dis- 
dained to  obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their 
experience  was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose 
a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect 
was  yielded  to  age  and  valour ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a 
separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where  none  could  be 
compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and,  except  an  un  • 
wieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armour :  their  weapons  of  offence 
v/ere  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which 
they  dexterously  threw  from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a 
running  noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous 
by  their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness :  they  swam,  they  dived,  they  re- 
mained under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane ;  and 
a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspected  ambuscade. 
But  these  were  the  achievements  of  spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military 
art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians ;  their  name  was  obscure,  and 
their  conquests  were  inglorious.^ 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their  intermediate  boundaries, 
which  were  not  accurately  known  or  respected  by  the  Barbarians  them- 
selves. Their  importance  was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  em- 
pire; and  the  level  country  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was  occupied 
by  the  Antes,^  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Justinian 
with  an  epithet  of  conquest."*  Against  the  Antes  he  erected  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  lower  Danube;  and  laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a 
people  seated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an  inter- 
val of  200  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Eux- 
ine  sea.  But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the 
fury  of  the  torrent :  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  an  hundred 

*  Panicnm,  viiUunt.  Columella,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  430.  ed.  Gesner.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  xviii.  24. 
The  Sarmatiaiis  made  a  jjap  of  millet,  mingled  with  mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of 
modern  husbandry,  our  millet  feeds  poultry,  and  not  heroes.  Dictionar.  of  Bomare  and  Miller. 

*  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Sclavonians,  see  the  original 
evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  26.  1.  iii.  c.  14.},  and  the  emperor 
Mauritius  or  Maurice  (Stratagemat.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  apud  Mascou,  Annotat.  xxxi.).  The  Stratagems 
of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  Schefter's  edit,  of  Arrian's 
Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664  (Fabric.  iJibho.  Grace.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  iii.  278.),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to 
me,  an  inaccessible  book. 

Antes  eorum  fortissimi.  .  .  ,  Taysis  qui  rapidus  et  vorticosus  in  Histri  fluenta  fuiens  oe- 
volvltur  (Jornan.  c.  5.  p.  194.  edit.  Murator.  Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  etde  Edific.  1.  iv.  7.). 
Yet  the  same  Procopius  mentions  the  Goths  and  Huns  as  neighbours,  ystTovovuTa,  to  the 
Danube  (de  Edific.  !.  iv.  c.  i.). 

*  The  national  title  of  ^;/^/f/«,  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Justinian,  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious  Ludcwig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  515.).  It  had 
strangely  puzzled  the  civilians  of  the  middle  age. 
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tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian 
horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  soldier,  procured 
a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country  of  the  Gepidas,  who  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  upper  Danube. — Procop.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 
The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or  dis- 
cord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of 
harvest  or  vintage ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the  Romans ;  were 
the  causes  which  produced  the  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits/ 
tedious  in  the  narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year, 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  surrendered,  was 
marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it 
almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They  spread  from 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  destroyed  thirty-two 
cities  or  castles,  crazed  Potidasa,  which  Athens  had  built  and  Philip 
had  besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses  heels 
120,000  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad  they 
pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  extirpated  the  habita- 
tions and  the  inhabitants,  boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  re- 
turned to  their  companions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another 
party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated, 
without  opposition,  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth;  and  the  last  ruin  'of  Greece  has  appeared  an  object  too 
minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works  which  the  emperor 
raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expence,  of  his  subjects,  served  only 
to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part ;  and  the  walls,  which 
by  flattery  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the 
garrison,  or  scaled  by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sclavonians, 
who  insolently  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  discovered  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They  passed  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals  who  dared  to 
oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  cities  of  II- 
lyricum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  over- 
whelm their  contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness 
of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  de- 
liberate cruelty  which  they  are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  prison- 
ers. Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were 
impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten 
with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  inclosed  in  some  spacious  building,  and 
left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which  might  im- 
pede the  march  of  these  savage  victors.^  Perhaps  a  more  impartial 
narrative  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these 
horrid  acts ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws 
of  retaliation.  In  the  siege  of  Topirus,^  whose  obstinate  defence  had 
enraged  the  Sclavonians,  they  massacred  15,000  males;  but  they 
spared  the  women  and  children ;    the  most  valuable  captives  were 

^  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopius,  with  a  comet ;  perhaps  that  of  531 
(Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  4.).     Agath.  (1.  v.  154.)  borrows  from  his  predecessor  some  early  facts. 

^  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  related  or  magnified  by  Procop.  (Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  29. 
38.).  For  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  to  their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority, 
somewhat  more  recent,  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (Stratagem.  1.  ii.  c.  5.). 

3  Topiras  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Mac^'uunia,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Thasos, 
10  d-jy.^' journey  from  Consi^ntiuoplc  (CdUrius,  i.  676,  840.). 
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always  reserved  for  labour  or  ransom ;  the  servitude  was  not  rigorous, 
and  the  terms  of  their  dehverance  were  speedy  and  moderate.  But 
the  subject,  or  the  historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation 
in  the  language  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each  aimual  in- 
road of  the  Barbarians  consumed  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be 
incapable  of  supplying  six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  in- 
credible estimate.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  (a.d.  545)  the 
shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  name  and 
nation  of  the  Turks.  Like  Romulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial 
people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him  the  father 
of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the  representation  of  that  animal  in  the 
banners  of  the  Turks,  preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the 
idea,  of  a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse, 
by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  the  equal  dis- 
tance of  2000  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  ley,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous,  the  centre,  and 
perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia;  which,  in  the  language  of  different 
nations,  has  been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf,^  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden 
Mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were 
productive  of  minerals ;  and  the  iron  forges,^  for  the  purpose  of  war, 
were  exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion  of  the  slaves  of 
the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  But  their  servitude  could  only  last 
till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade  his  country- 
men that  the  same  arms  which  they  forged  for  their  masters,  might 
become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victory. 
They  sallied  from  the  mountain;"*  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his 
advice ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated 
in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer  was  successively  handled  by  the 
prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the  humble  profession  and 
rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Bertezena,  their  first  leader, 
signalized  their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes;  but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  i^  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  oi  a  slave  and  a 
mechanic  was  contemptuously  rejected.     The  disgrace  was  expiated 

^  According  to  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i3.),  these  inroads  had  re- 
duced the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

*  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  interpret,  from  Imaus,  per- 
haps, to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis 
of  mount  Caf  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain 
is  endowed  with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves  ;  and  their  vibration,  at  the  command 
of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes  (D'Herbclot,  p.  230.). 

3  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  southern  parts, 
above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  industry  of  the  Russians  (Strahlenbcrg,  Hist,  of 
Siberia,  p.  342.  387.  Voy.  en  Siberie,  par  I'Abb^  Chappe  d'Aiileroche,  p.  603.  ed.  Amster, 
1770.).  The  'J'urks  offered  iron  for  sale  ;  yet  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstin- 
acy, persisted  in  believing  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none  (Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  152.). 

*  Of  Irgana-kon  (Abulghazi  Khan,  Hist.  Genealog.  des  Tatars,  P.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  71.  c.  15.  p. 
155.).  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of  the  450  years  which  they  passed  in  the  mountains, 
agrees  with  the  Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  (De  Guignes,  i.  p2rt  ii. 
376,)  and  the  twenty  generations,  ftom  their  restoration  to  Zingis. 
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by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China ;  and  the  decisive 
battle  which  almost  extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established 
in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.  They 
reigned  over  the  north ;  but  they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by 
their  faithful  attachment  to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers.  The  royal 
encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  river 
Irtish  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks,'  which 
nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate  :  the  happy  region  was  ignorant 
of  earthquake  and  pestilence ;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  towards 
the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  seemed  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  his  tent.  One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted 
by  the  luxury  and  superstition  of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building 
cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a  Barbarian 
counsellor.  "  The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in  number  to  one 
"hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we  balance  their 
"  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is  because  we  wander  without  any 
"  fixed  habitations,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong. -* 
"  we  advance  and  conquer ;  are  we  feeble?  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
"  Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the 
"  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  empire.  The  Bonzes 
"preach  only  patience,  humility,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world. 
"  Such,  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes."  They  entertained 
with  less  reluctance  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  acquiesced,  without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in 
the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of  sacrifice  were  reserved 
for  the  supreme  deity;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their 
obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their 
priests  derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten 
laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold 
restitution :  adultery,  treason,  and  murder,  with  death :  and  no  chas- 
tisement could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the  rare  and  inexpiable  guilt 
of  cowardice.  As  the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of 
the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed 
by  millions  ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted  of  400,000  soldiers, 
and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war 
with  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern 
limits,  some  vestige  may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of 
Kamtchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy;  but  the  observation  taken  by  some 
learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in 
the  latitude  of  49  degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  3, 
or  at  least  10,  degrees  of  the  polar  circle.-  Among  their  southern 
conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nepthalites  or  white 
Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the  commercial 
cities  of  Ijochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  vanquished  the  Persian 

*  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmucks,  is  well  described  in  the  Gencalog.  Hist. 
p.  521.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  English  version. 

'  Visdelon,  p.  141.  151.  The  fact,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a  subordinate  and  successive 
^rib«  may  be  introduggd  here. 
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monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms  along  the  banks,  and  per- 
haps to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.  On  the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake  Maeotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the 
ice.  The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued  his  com- 
mands for  the  siege  of  Bosphorus,^  a  city,  the  voluntary  subject  of 
Rome,  and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.' 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigour  of  the 
government  was  relaxed  :  and  I  am  taught  to  read  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ; 
and  that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who 
repulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden  lances.  This  extent  of  savage 
empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate 
princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance. 
The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always  fatal  except 
to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy  of  China  solicited  the  vanquished 
nations  to  resume  their  independence ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name 
and  dominion  in  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a 
later  age ;  and  the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms, 
may  sleep  in  oblivion;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the 
nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Til,  which 
derived  the  epithet  of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.'* 
The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain  with  300,000  of  his  subjects,  and 
their  bodies  were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey :  their 
surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy  of  the 
Turks ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  20,000  warriors,  preferred  exile  to 
servitude.  They  followed  the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished 
the  error  of  the  nations  who  confounded  them  with  the  Avars,  and 
spread  the  terror  of  that  false,  though  famous  appellation,  which  had 
not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.s 
After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani  ^  and  Circassians,  where 
they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  humbly  requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to 

*  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Peyssonel  (Observat.  sur  les  Peiip.  Barbar.  p.  99.) 
defines  the  distance  between  Caffa  and  the  old  Bosphorus  at  xvi  long  Tartar  leagues. 

'^  Mem.  of  M.  de  Boze  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscript.  vi.  549.),  the  ancient  kings  and  medals 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Lcptines  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Graic.  i.  466.). 

3  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chinese  details  are  bor- 
rowed from  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  P.  ii.  367.)  and  Visdelou  (Supple.  4  la  Biblio. 
Orien.  d'Herbelot,  p.  82.).  TheGreekor  Roman  hints  are  gathered  in  Menander(p.  108.)  and 
Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  vii.  c.  7,8.). 

4  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Guignes  (i.  part  ii.  p.  Iviii.  and 
352.),  is  a  snail,  though  grateful  stream  of  the  desert,  that  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selinga,  &c. 
Bell.  Journey  from  Petersburgh  to  Pekin  (ii.  124.) ;  yet  his  own  description  of  the  Keat, 
down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  represents  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  black 
■river  (p.  139.). 

5'  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  7,  8.  And  yet  his  trne  Avars  are  invisible  even  to  the  eyes  of 
M.  de  Guignes  ;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious  than  the  false  ?  The  right  of  the  fugitive 
Ogors  to  that  national  appellation  is  confessed  by  the  Turks  themselves  (Menander,  p.  icS.). 

6  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealog.  Hist,  of  the  Tartars  (p.  617.),  and  in  d'Anville's 
maps.  They  opposed  the  march  of  the  generals  of  Zingis  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  wer^ 
overthrown  in  a  great  battle  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  l.iv.  c.  9.  p.  447.). 
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lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the 
permission  of  the  governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  (a.d.  558)  by 
the  Euxine  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole  city  was  poured  forth 
to  behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange  people ; 
their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  was  gracefully 
bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to  imitate  the 
fashion  of  the  Huns.  When  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of 
Justinian,  Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman 
emperor  in  these  terms  :  "  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the 
"  representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  the 
"  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  willing  to  devote  ourselves 
*'  to  your  service  :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  enemies 
"who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as  the  price  of  our 
"  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour,  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies, 
"  and  fruitful  possessions."  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had 
reigned  above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years  :  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people, 
aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace. 
In  a  studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dis- 
semble the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Avars ;  and 
the  whole  senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incom- 
parable wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  instruments  of 
luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians ;  silken 
garments,  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusted 
with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  de- 
parted from  Constantinople,  and  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards, 
was  sent  with  a  similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  ad- 
vantageous to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  enemies 
of  Rome;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to 
gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugitives  who  fled  before 
the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many 
Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and 
the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals, 
under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of 
their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and 
Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia  to 
balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or 
treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid,  though 
jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and  denying  the  arms 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.* 
Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  emperors, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received  from  the  con- 

*  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat 
p.  09,  Tco,  loi.  154,  15s.),  Theophan.  (p.  196.),  the  Historia  MisccUa  (1.  xvi.  p.  109.),  aud 
Gicg.  of  Tours  (1.  iv.  c.  23.  29.  in  the  Historja»v.  of  France,  ii.  214.) 
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querors  of  the  Avars'  (A.D.  569—582).     The  immense  distance  which 
eluded  their  arms,  could  not  extinguish  their  resentment :  the  Turkish 
ambassadors  pursued  tlie  footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the 
Volga,   mount  Caucasus,   the   Euxine,   and    Constantinople,  and   at 
length  appeared  before  the  successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that 
he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives.     Even  com- 
merce had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negociation :  and  the  Sog- 
doites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  lurks,  embraced  the  fair 
occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the 
importation  of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire.     The  Persian, 
who  preferred  the  navigation  of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of 
Bochara  and  Samarcand  :  their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt :  some 
Tur,kish   ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison; 
and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniach,  the  prince 
of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  their  common  enemies.     Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich  pre- 
sents, the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniach  and  his  col- 
leagues from  the  rude  savages  of  the  north :    their  letters,  in  the 
Scythian  character  and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had  at- 
tained  the  rudiments  of  science:^   they  enumerated  the  conquests, 
they  offered  the  friendship  and  military  aid,  of  the  Turks ;  and  their 
sincerity  was  attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty  of 
falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul  their 
master.     The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable  regard  the 
ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites ;  the  em- 
peror renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  alliance  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the  foot  of  mount   Altai.     Under  the 
successors  of  Justinian,  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated 
by  frequent  and  cordial  intercourse ;  the  most  favoured  vassals  were 
permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred 
and  six  Turksj,  who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constantinople, 
departed  at  t-he  same  time  for  their  native  country.    The  duration  and 
length  of  the  journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai,  are  not 
specified:  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the 
jiameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary; 
out  a  curious  account  nas  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.     After  they  had  been  purified 
with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons 
of  Zingis,  they  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Disabul.    In  a  valley 
of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated 
in  a  chair  with  wheels,  to  which  an  horse  might  be  occasionally  har- 
nessed.    As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which  were  re- 

'  Theophan.  (Chron.  p.  204.)  and  the  Hist.  Miscella  (1.  xvi.  no.),  as  understood  by  De 
Guignes  (i.  partii.  354-),  appear  to  speak  of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  himself;  but  than 
of  Maniach,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  that  reached  Con- 
stantinople (Menander,  p.  108.). 

^  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on 
medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c.  (Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  346.  406. 
429.).  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Religione  Veterum  Persarum,  p.  521,  &c.)  has  given  two  alphabets  of 
Thibet  and  of  the  Eygours,  I  have  long  harboured  a  suspicion  that  all  the  Scythian,  and 
soine,  perhaps  viuck.  nf  the  Indian  scien"*,  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana. 
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ceived  by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the 
wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might  attend  the  arms  of 
the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a 
strict  aUiance,  without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of 
Disabul  corresponded  with  these  friendly  professions,  and  the  am- 
bassadors were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings, 
and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed  at  least 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  entertainment  of  the  succeed- 
ing day  was  more  sumptuous ;  the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent 
were  embroidered  in  various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and 
the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion  was  supported  by  columns 
of  gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massive  gold  was  raised  on  four  pea- 
cocks of  the  same  metal ;  and  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  dishes, 
basons,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  admirable  art,  were  ostenta- 
tiously piled  in  waggons,  the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  in- 
dustry. When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp, 
nor  were  they  dismissed  till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over 
the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate  clamours  in- 
terrupted the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet.  The  power  and  ambition 
of  Chosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  who 
touched  his  dominions  on  either  side:  but  those  distant  nations, 
regardless  of  each  other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  interest  without 
recollecting  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor 
of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion  of 
Persia,  and  sustained  with  firmness  the  angry,  and  perhaps  the  just, 
reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  "  You  see  my  ten  fingers," 
said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth.  "  You  Ro- 
"  mans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit 
"  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  my  subjects  another ; 
"  and  the  nations  are  successively  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence. 
"  You  precipitate  your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their 
"labours,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return, 
"  inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or  forgiving 
"  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment  which  he 
"  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and  hollow 
"  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Varchonites.  If  I 
"  condescend  to  march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will 
"  tremble  at  the  sound  of  our  whips ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest 
"  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant 
"  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your  empire ;  nor 
"  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that  mount  Caucasus  is  the 
"impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the 
"Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus;  the  most  warlike  nations 
•'  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  and  from  the  rising  to  the 
"setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my  inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this 
menace,  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans  :  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  his  re- 
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Sentment ;  and  when  he  announced  an  hnportant  conquest  to  his  friend 
the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races, 
and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world.  ^ 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of  Asia,  for  the 
title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest  has  proved  that  it  could 
not  belong  to  either  of  the  competitors.  The  kingdom  of  the  Turks 
was  bounded  by  the  Oxus  or  Gihon ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by 
that  great  river  from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran^  or  Persia,  which,  in 
a  smaller  compass,  contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and 
population.  The  Persians,  who  (a.d.  500 — 530)  alternately  invaded 
and  repulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the  house 
of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  300  years  before  the  accession 
of  Justinian.  His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been 
successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius  :  but  the  reign  of 
that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  subjects;  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia; 
he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honour  of  his  wife,  and 
regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles  were  suspicious 
that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even  those 
of  his  restoration.  The  people  v/as  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the 
fanaticism  of  Mazdak,^  who  asserted  the  community  of  women,^  and 
the  equality  of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and 
most  beautiful  females  to  the  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these 
disorders,  which  had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  example,"^  em- 
bittered the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  his  fears  were 
increased  by  the  consciousness  of  his  design  to  reverse  the  natural 
and  customary  order  of  succession,  in  favour  of  his  third  and  most 
favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the  names  of  Chosroes  and  Nushirvan. 
To  render  the  youth  more  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad 
was  desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin :  the 
hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this  singular 
proposal ;  and  Chosroes  might  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was  di- 
verted by  the  advice  of  the  quaestor  Proclus  :  a  difficulty  was  started, 
whether  the  adoption  should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  mihtary  rite ;  ^ 
the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  indignity 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  already  advanced  to 

*  All  the  details  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curious  in  the  history  of  human 
manners,  are  drawn  from  the  Extracts  of  Menander  (p.  io6.  151.  161,)  in  which  wc  often 
regret  the  want  of  order  and  connexion. 

-  D'Herbelot  Biblio.  Orient,  p.  568.  929.)  ;  Hyde  (de  Relig.  Vet.  Persar.  c.  21.  p.  290, 
291.);  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  70.)  ;  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  176.);  Texeira  (in  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Persia,  1.  i.  c.  34.). 

3  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  community  of  women,  was  soon  propagated  in  Syria 
(Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  402.)  and  Greece  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c,  5.). 

4  He  offered  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet  ;  but  the  prayers  of  Nushirvan  saved 
nis  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never  forgave  the  humiliation  to  which  his  filial 
piety  had  stooped  :  pedes  tuos  deosculatus  (said  he  to  Mazdak),  cujus  factor  adhuc  nares 
occupat  (Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.). 

5  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  ir.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise  ?  Was  not  the  danger  imagin.ary  ? 
— The  excuse,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation  not  ignorant  of  letters :  ov  ypa/jifiaiTi  61 
(inppapoL  Tous  Traioa^  iroLouvrai  iiW  ottXmv  (tkiui).  Whether  any  mode  of  adoption 
was  practised  in  Persia,  I  much  doubt. 
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the  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long 
survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes :  the  testament  of  their  de- 
ceased sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  and  a 
powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the  event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority 
of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne 
during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years  ;^  and  the  JUSTICE  of 
Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  East. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and  even  by 
their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  gratification  of  passion 
and  interest.  The  virtue  of  Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who, 
in  the  measures  of  peace  and  war  (a.d.  531 — 579),  is  excited  by 
ambition  and  restrained  by  prudence;  who  confounds  the  greatness 
with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his 
domestic  administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit,  in  our 
feehngs,  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been 
deprived  of  their  fair  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their  future  life, 
between  the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious 
to  themselves  and  formidable  to  their  master ;  fear  as  well  as  revenge 
might  tempt  them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs ;  and  the  repose  of  Chosroes  was 
secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and 
adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the 
compassion  of  a  veteran  general  ;  and  this  act  of  humanity,  which 
was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve 
nations  to  the  obedience  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes 
had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Chosroes  himself;  but  he  delayed 
to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a 
military  review :  he  was  instantly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron 
tripod,  which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,^  where  it  was  death 
to  relieve  or  approach  the  victim;  and  Mebodes  languished  several 
days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  the  inflexible  pride  and 
calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  especially 
in  the  East,  is  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty 
which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads ;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose 
voluntary  choice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish 
by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of  the  laws 
which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
which  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  individuals  ; 
Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved  the  appellation  oi  just.  His  go- 
vernment was  firm,  rigorous,  and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
his  reign  to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  pos- 
sessions; the  lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had 

*  From  Procop.  and  Agalh.  Pagi  (ii.  543.  626.)  has  proved  that  Chosroes  Nushirvan  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  vth  year  of  Justinian  (a.d.  531,  April  i. — a.d.  532,  April  1.).  But  the  true 
chronology,  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascertained  by  Malala  (ii. 
2ti.).  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  after  a  reign  of  43  years  and  2  months,  sickened  Sept.  8th,  and 
died  on  the  13th,  a.d.  531,  aged  82  years.  According  to  the  annals  of  Eutychius,  Nusliirvan 
reigned  47  years  and  6  months  ;  and  his  death  must  consequently  be  placed  in  March,  a. u.  579. 

'  Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Brisson  de  Regn.  Pers.  p.  404.  I'he  gate  of  the  palace  of 
Tspahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or  death  (Chardin,  Voy.  en  Perse,  iv.  3x2.). 
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usurped,  were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners  ;  and  the  temperate 
chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  confirmed  the  domestic 
rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening  with  blind  confidence  to  a 
favourite  minister,  he  established  four  viziers  over  the  four  great 
provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In 
the  choice  of  judges,  prsefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove 
the  mask  which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence  of  kings  :  he  wished 
to  substitute  the  natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  birth  and  fortune ;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention 
to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to 
banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were  excluded  from 
the  temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  the  first  Artaxerxes  was 
revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates  ;  but  the  assur- 
ance of  speedy  punishment  was  the  best  security  of  their  virtue.  Their 
behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  over- 
heard by  a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne ; 
and  the  provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were 
enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  affected  to 
emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salutary  career.  Edu- 
cation and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two  objects  most  deserving  of 
his  care.  In  every  city  of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the 
poor,  were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  expence  ;  the 
daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their  own 
rank ;  and  the  sons,  according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed 
in  mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable  service.  The 
deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his  bounty  ;  to  the  peasants  and 
farmers  who  were  found  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  dis- 
tributed cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  the  rare 
and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimoniously  managed, 
and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territory  of  Persia.^  The  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his  virtues  : 
his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  but  in  the  long  conpetition 
between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit  and 
fortune  is  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian.^ 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation  of  know- 
ledge; and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers  who  visited  his  court,  were 
invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato 
was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did  they  expect  that  a  prince, 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of  war  and  government,  should 
agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own,  the  abstruse  and  profound  ques- 
tions which  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  .'*  Could  they 
hope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  con- 
trol the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider his  absolute  and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obliga- 

*  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The  number  of  wells  and  sub- 
terraneous channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  400  wells  have 
been  recently  lost  nearTauris,  and  42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan 
(Chardin,  iii.  99.     'I'avemier,  i.  416.) 

"  The  character  and  government  of  Nushirvan  is  represented  sometimes  in  the  words  ol 
d'Herbelot  (P.iblio.  Orient,  p.  680.  from  Khondemir),  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  179.— very  rich), 
Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  vii.  94. — very  poor),  Tarikh  Schikard  (p.  144.),  Texeira  (in  Stevens,  1. 
>•  c.  35-)>  Asseman  (Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  404.),  and  the  Abb6  Fouimont  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscrip.  vii.  325.),  who  has  translated  a  spurious  or  genuine  testament  of  Nushirvaif. 
#  *  #  10 
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tion  ?  *  The  studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial ; 
but  his  example  awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and 
the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  the  dominions  of  Persia.^  At 
Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an 
academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal 
school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric. — Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien. 
iv.  p,  DCCXLV.  vi.  vii.  The  annals  of  the  monarchy  ^  were  com- 
posed ;  and  while  recent  and  authentic  history  might  afford  some 
useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  of  the  first 
ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous 
heroes  of  Oriental  romance."*  Every  learned  or  confident  stranger 
was  enriched  by  the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the 
monarch :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,^  by  the  deliverance 
of  3000  captives;  and  the  sophists  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were 
exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius,  their  more  suc- 
cessful rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or  at  least  respected,  the  religion 
of  the  Magi ;  and  some  traces  of  persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his 
reign.^  Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the 
various  sects;  and  the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  frequently  pre- 
sided, diminished  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the 
minds  of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language ;  a  smooth 
and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the  use  of  para- 
dise :  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical, 
by  the  ignorance  a.nd  presumption  of  Agathias.^  Yet  the  Greek  his- 
torian might  reasonably  wonder,  that  it  should  be  found  possible  to 
execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect, 
which  had  not  been  framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the 
subtleties  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason  of  the 
Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark  or  equally  intelligible  in  every  tongue, 
the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disciple  of  Socrates/ 

'  1000  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given  a  solemn  opinion — 7ai  ^a- 
otlXevovti  Jlfpa-t(DV  t^sivai  ttoielv  to  av  /3ou\tjTctt  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  210.  ed. 
Wesseling).  Nor  had  this  constitutional  maxim  been  neglected  as  an  useless  and  barren 
theory. 

'^  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philosophers,  sophists,  the  learning  or 
ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agath.  (1.  ii.  c.  66—71.)  displays  much  information  and  strong 
prejudices. 

3  The  Shah  Nameh,  or  book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record  of  history  which  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius  (Agath.  1.  v.  141.),  preserved  after  the  Ma- 
hometan conquest,  and  versified  in  the  year  994,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdoussi.  D'Anquetil 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xxxi.  p.  379.),  and  Sir  William  Jones  (Hist,  of  Nader  Shah,  p.  161.). 

4  In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Restom,  or  Rostam,  an  hero  who  equalled  the  strength 
of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  tlie  Armenians  (Moses  Chorenensis,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii. 
c.  7.  p.  96.  ed.  Whision).  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  the  Persian  romance  of  Rostam 
and  Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  335.).  Yet  this  exposition  of 
ludicrum  novae  historise,  is  not  given  by  Maracci  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  p.  544.). 

5  Procop.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physician,  Stephen  of  Edessa 
(Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  26.).  The  practice  was  ancient ;  and  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of 
Democedes  of  Crotona  (1.  iii.  c.  125.). 

6  Pagi,  ii.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable  article  was  inserted  for  the  toleration 
and  burial  of  the.  Catholics  (Menander,  in  E.vcerpt.  Legat.  p.  142.).  Nushizad,  a  son  of  Nushir- 
van, was  a  C^i^istian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr?  (D'Herbelot,  p.  681.) 

7  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  d'Anquetil  (p.  339.)  and  Jones  (p. 
153.)  :  aypia  tivl  yXwTTrf  koi  nfiovaoTOTU),  is  the  character  which  Agath.  (1.  ii.  66.) 
ascribes  to  an  idiom  renowned  in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

»  Agaihias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phaedon,  Parmenidcs,  and  Timaeus.  Renaudot  (FabriCi 
Biblio.  Grwc.  xii.  246.)  does  not  mention  this  Baibaric  version  of  Aristotle. 
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appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection  of  his 
Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  in- 
formed, that  the  moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brach- 
man,  were  preserved  with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of 
the  kings  of  India.  The  physician  Perozes  was  secretly  dispatched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to  procure,  at  any  price, 
the  communication  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a 
transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished  the  translation  ;  and  the 
fables  of  Pilpay^  were  read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushir- 
van and  his  nobles.  The  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have 
long  since  disappeared  :  but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved 
by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modern  Persic, 
the  Turkish,  the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and 
transfused  through  successive  versions  into  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar  character,  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  completely  obliterated;  and  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  ele- 
gance of  Phcedrus  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine.  Fifteen 
moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues : 
but  the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept 
obvious  and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  in- 
vettting  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness  of  truth,  and 
alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the  harshness  of  instruction.  With 
a  similar  design,  to  admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented  the  game  of 
chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign  of 
Nushirvan.^ 

The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
successor  of  Constantine ;  and  the  anxiety  of  his  domestic  situation 
inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  im- 
patient to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  his 
feet.  He  accepted  11,000  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or 
indefinite  peace  ^  (a.d.  533 — 539);  some  mutual  exchanges  were 
regulated ;  the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  that  it  should 
never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  East,  This  inter- 
val of  repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  improved  by  the 
ambition  of  the  emperor :  his  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruitf. 
of  the  Persian  treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  ambassadors  re- 
quired in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  under  the  colour  of  friendship. — 
Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26.      But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  disturbed 

^  Of  these  fables,  I  have  seen  three  copies  !in  three  different  languages :  i.  In  Greek, 
translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (a.d.  iioo)  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Starck  at  Berlin  in 
1697,  in  i2mo,  2.  In  Latin,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapientia  Indorum,  inserted  by  P(^re 
Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pachymer  (p.  547 — 620.  ed.  Roman).  3.  In  French,  from 
the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to  Sultan  Soliman.  Conteset  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  et 
de  Lokman,  par  M,  M.  Galland  et  Cardonne,  Paris,  1778.  3  vols.  lamo.  Warton  (Hist,  of  Er\g. 
Poetry,  i.  129.)  takes  a  larger  scope. 

'^  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntagm.  Dissertat.  ii.6i.). 

3  The  endless  peace  (Procop.  Persic,  1.  i.  c.  21.)  was  concluded  or  ratified  in  the  vith  year 
and  iiid  consulship,  of  Justinian  (a.d.  533,  between  Jan.  i  and  April  i.  Pagi,  ii.  550.J, 
Marcellinus,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style  of  Medcs  and  Persians. 
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the  slumbers  of  the  great  king;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy, 
and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been  reduced  in  three 
rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the 
art  of  violating  treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal 
Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,^  had 
not  been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure 
war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  and 
confederate  of  the  empire.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  an  exten- 
sive sheep-walk  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  immemo- 
rial tribute  for  the  licence  of  pasture,  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of 
Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite  appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a 
paved  road,  as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and 
labours  of  the  Romans.^  The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of 
their  respective  vassals ;  and  the  Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the 
event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  flying  camp 
with  the  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  of  repelling  the  arms, 
Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity,  of  Almondar,  while  he 
called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  nations  of  Ethiopia  and 
Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such 
allies  was  distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this  hos- 
tile correspondence  justified  the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Ar- 
menians, who  implored,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of 
Chosroes.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous 
in  Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges  had 
secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  and  almost  in- 
evitable, danger  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were 
uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual.  "  We  stand  before  your  throne,  the 
"  advocates  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious 
"  and  faithless  Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world. 
"  Since  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of 
"  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has 
"  alike  insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood 
"  and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated  the  privileges  of  Armenia,  the 
*'  independence  of  Colchos,  and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  moun- 
"  tains  ?  Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bos- 
"  phorus  on  the  frozen  Mastius,  and  the  vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores 
"  of  the  Red  Sea  ?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been 
"  successively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the 
"  spectator  of  their  neighbours  ruin.  Embrace,  O  king  !  the  favour- 
"  able  moment ;  the  East  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of 
"  Justinian  and  his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  re- 
"  gions  of  the  West.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his 
"  victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and 
"  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last  de- 

*  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by  Nushirvan.  His  mother, 
from  her  beauty,  was  surnamed  Ccelestial  IVaier,  an  appellation  which  became  hereditary, 
and  was  extended  for  a  more  noble  cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syna 
(Porock,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  69.). 

^  Procop.  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  object  oi  th'xs  strata,  a  paved 
road  of  ten  days'  journey  from  Auranitis  to  IJabylooia.  (See  a  Latin  note  iu  Dellsle's  Map 
imp.  Orient.)  Wesseling  and  d'Anville  are  silent. 
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"voured."^  By  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was  easily  persuaded,  to 
imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned  :  but  the  Persian,  ambitious 
of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who  issued 
his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine 
palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  he  abused  the 
confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissimulation  and 
falsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre  of  his  victories.^  The 
Persian  army,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
prudently  declined  the  strong  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  till  the  small  though  populous  town  of 
ura  presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gates  of 
ura,  by  treachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open ;  and  as  soon  as 
Chosroes  had  stained  his  scimitar  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his  master  in  what 
place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror  still 
affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble 
matron  with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he 
ept,  and  implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of  these 
lamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  12,000  captives  was  ransomed  for  200 
pounds  of  gold ;  the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his 
faith  for  the  payment;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was 
generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced  (A.D. 
540)  into  the  heart  of  Syria;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at 
his  approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honour  of  victory ;  and  as  he 
could  not  hope  to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed 
in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis, 
Berrh?ea  or  Aleppo,  Apamea,  and  Chalcis,  were  successively  besieged  : 
they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned 
to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence;  and  their  new  master 
enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educated  in 
the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the  lucrative 
trade  of  sacrilege ;  and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Christians  of  Apamea.  No  more  than  fourteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  Antioch  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  queen  of 
'he  East,  the  new  Theopolis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the 
'berality  of  Justinian ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  buildings 
nd  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent  disaster.  On 
me  side,  the  city  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the 
'ver  Orontes ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  su- 
rior  eminence :  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despic- 
ble  fear  of  discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy;  and  Germanus, 
'  e  emperor's  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within 

I  have  blended,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsacides  of  Armenia  and  the 
jthic  ambassadors.  Procopius,  in  his  public  history,  feels,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  Justinian 
Jas  the  true  author  of  the  war  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3.). 
*  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  Antioch,  &c.  are  related  in  a  full  and  regular  series  by 
rocop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  5 — 14.).  Small  collateral  aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  Orientals:  yet 
)t  they,  but  D'Herbelot  himself  (p.  680.},  should  blush,  when  he  blames  them  for  makmg 
istinian  and  Nushirvan  conteniporaries.  On  the  geography  of  the  seat  of  war,  D'Anville 
'Euphrates  et  leTigre)  is  sufficient  and  satigCactory. 
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the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  The  people  of  Antioch  had  inherited 
the  vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors :  they  were  elated  by 
a  sudden  reinforcement  of  6000  soldiers ;  they  disdained  the  offers 
of  an  easy  capitulation;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  insulted 
from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the 
Persian  myriads  mounted  with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault;  the 
Roman  mercenaries  fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and  the 
generous  resistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  only  to  aggravate 
the  miseries  of  their  country.  As  Chosroes,  attended  iDy  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Justinian,  was  descending  from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in 
a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy 
people ;  but  the  slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury ;  and  the 
city,  at  the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  dehvered  to  the  flames.  The 
cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the 
piety,  of  the  conqueror :  a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted  to 
the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambas- 
sadors resided ;  some  distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the 
wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray, 
their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and 
fountains ;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacrifice  with  impu- 
nity to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat.  Eighteen  miles  below  An- 
tioch, the  river  Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty 
Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  conquests :  and  after  bathing  alone  in 
the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or 
rather  to  the  creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.  If  this  act 
of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  they  were  pleased 
by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which  he  assisted  at  the 
games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes  had  heard  that  the  blue  faction 
was  espoused  by  the  emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secured  the 
victory  of  the  green  charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the 
people  derived  more  solid  consolation  ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain  for 
the  life  of  a  soldier  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just 
Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated,  with  the  spoil  of 
Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  temporary  bridge 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the  space  of  three 
days  for  the  entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host.  After  his  return,  he 
founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint  names  of  Chosroes 
and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognized  the  form  and  situ- 
ation of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were  con- 
structed for  their  use;  and  a  colony  of  musicians  and  charioteers 
revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek  capital.  By  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal  allowance  was  assigned  to  these, 
fortunate  exiles;  and  they  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing^ 
freedom  on  the  slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen. 
Palestine,  and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that 
attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  no  longer  appeared  imprcgnu 
ble  or  remote;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already  covered  Asia  Minor 
with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 
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These  hopes  might  have  been  reahzed,  if  the  conqueror  of  Italy  had 
not  been  (a.d.  541)  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  East.* 
While  Chosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay  or  discipline, 
encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He 
meditated  by  a  skilful  operation  to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  im- 
pregnable citadel,  and  improving  his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to 
intercept  their  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  the  flying 
Barbarians.  He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the  territories  of 
Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with 
800  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.  He 
detached  Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  1200  Romans,  to  pass 
the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  province, 
long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Belisarius 
were  disconcerted  by  the  untractable  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  nor  sent  any  intelligence  of  his  motions.  The 
Roman  general  was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the  same  spot ;  the 
time  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with 
fevers  the  blood  of  his  European  soldiers ;  and  the  stationary  troops 
and  officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their  defence- 
less cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already  succeeded  in  forcing 
Chosroes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of 
Belisarius  had  been  seconded  by  discipline  and  valour,  his  success 
might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the  public,  who  required 
at  his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
captives  of  Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  recalled  to 
Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing 
spring  restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the  hero,  almost 
alone,  was  dispatched  with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel  by  his 
name  and  presence  the  invasion  of  Syria.  He  found  the  Roman 
generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their 
fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis.  But  instead  of  hstening  to 
their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to 
Europus,  where  he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute 
whatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.  His 
firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  restrained  Chosroes  from 
advancing  towards  Palestine  ;  and  he  received  with  art  and  dignity  the 
ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  plain  be- 
tween Hierapolis  and  the  river  was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  6000  hunters  tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without 
the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassa- 
dors descried  1000  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of  the  coarsest  linen, 
the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of  the  East. 
Around  his  tent,  the  nations  who  marched  under  his  standard  were 
arranged  with  skilful  confusion.  The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were 
posted  in  the  front,  the  Hcruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect 
was  closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed 

In  the  public  history  of  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  18,  19,  20,  21.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28.);  and, 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  may  reasonably  shut  our  ears  against  the  malevolent  whij-p*r 
of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  2,  3,  with  the  Notes,  as  usual .  of  Alemannus) 
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to  multiply  their  numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active ;  one 
soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a  fourth 
perhaps  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  picture  exhibited  the  intrepidity  of 
the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general.  Chosroes  was  deluded  by 
the  address,  and  awed  by  the  genius,  of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian. 
Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he 
dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a 
Persian  might  return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king 
hastened  to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat, 
by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire,  and  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy 
had  been  suffered  to  escape;  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs 
are  less  glorious  than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither 
fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 
general's  renown.  The  second  removal  (a.d.  543)  of  Belisarius  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war,  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal 
merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and 
courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or  skill,  led  through  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of  30,000  Romans,  inattentive  to  their 
signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four  thousand  Persians, 
entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  almost  without  a  com- 
bat, this  disorderly  multitude;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered 
along  the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid 
flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over  their 
brethren;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiance;  the  cities  ot 
Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a  regular  siege,  and 
the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit 
or  formal  agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns,  protected  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  eastern  frontier;  and  the  arms  of  Chosroes  were  confined 
to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described 
by  the  historians  of  the  times.* 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  sea,^  from  Constantinople  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  and 
a  measure  of  700  miles.  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty 
and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique 
vehemence,  that  in  a  short  space  it  is  traversed  by  120  bridges.  Nor 
does  the  stream  become  placid  and  navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town 
of  Sarapana,  five  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the 
same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  Caspian  lake.  The 
proximity  of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the 

*  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tediously  spun  through 
many  a  page  of  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  17.  28,  29,  30.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  7 — 16.]  and  Agalh. 
(1.  ii,  ill,  and  iv.  p.  55—132.). 

^  The  Periplus,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  descrihed  in  Latin  by  Sallust, 
and  in  Greek  by  Arrian  :  i.  The  former  work,  which  no  longer  exists,  has  been  restored  by 
the  singular  diligence  of  M.  de  Brosses,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  (Hist,  de 
la  Repub.  Romanic,  ii.  1.  iii.  ig-;.),  who  ventures  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. His  description  of  the  Euxine  is  ingeniously  formed  of  all  the  fragments  of  the 
original,  and  oi  all  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom  SalUist  migi\t  copy,  or  by  whom  he  might  be 
copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for  the  whimsical  design.  2.  The  Periplus  of 
Arrian  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  (in  Gcog.  Minor.  Hudson,  i.),  and  contains  what- 
ever the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen,  from  Trcbizond  to  Dioscurias  ;  whatever  he  had  heard 
from  Dioscurias  to  the  Danube ;  and  whatever  he  knew  front  the  Danube  to  Trebizond. 
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idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down  the  Oxu?, 
over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current  of  the  Phasis 
into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.     As  it  successively  collects 
the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished 
speed,  though  accumulated  weight.     At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed 
in  the  midst  of  the  channel :   the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited 
an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.     In  a  course  of  100  miles,  40  of 
which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated 
region  of  Colchos,^  or  Mingrelia,^  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by 
^^^he  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  maritime  coast  ex- 
^^^knds  about  200  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dios- 
^^^Biirias  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.     Both  the  soil  and  climate  are 
I^^Belaxed  by  excessive  moisture :  twenty-eight  rivers,  besides  the  Phasis. 
^^I^nd  his  dependent  streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea ;  and  the 
hollowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  chan- 
nels between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.     In  the  fields  where  wheat 
or  barley  is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
plough ;  but  the  goin^  a  small  grain,  not  unlike  the  millet  or  coriander 

■ied,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people;  and  the  use  of  bread  is 
jnfined  to  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plen- 
ful  than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The 
same  powers  continually  tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the  country 
with  thick  forests ;  the  timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  the  plains, 
contribute  to  the  abundance  of  naval  stores  ;  the  wild  and  tame  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of  Trebizond, 
which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were  a  subject  of  national 
dispute  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe,  that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused 
through  the  circle  of  the  hills,  although  these  secret  treasures  are 
neglected  by  the  laziness,  or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Min- 
grelians.  The  waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  gold,  are  care- 
fully strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces ;  but  this  expedient,  the 
I  round-work  perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  affords  a  faint  image  of 
le  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of 
ncient  kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our 
elief ;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  enter- 


Besides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians,  &c.  of  antiquity,  we  may 
suit  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos,  by  Strabo  (1.  xi.  760.)  and  Phny  (Hist.  Nat. 
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I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptions  of  Mingrelia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  i.  Of  the  P<^re  Archangeli  Lamberti  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  31.  with  a 
Map),  who  has  all  tlie  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary.  2.  Of  Chardin  (Voy.  en 
"^erse,  i.  54.  68 — 168.)  :  his  observations  are  judicious;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country 
still  more  instructive  than  his  observations.  3.  Of  Peyssonel  (Observ.  sur  les  Peupf. 
rbar.  p.  49,  50,  51.  58.  62.  64,  65.  71,  &c.  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  Sur  le  Commerce  da 
Mer  Noire,  ii.  p.  i — 53.) :  he  had  long  resided  at  Caffa,  as  consul  of  France;  and  his 
erudition  is  less  valuable  than  his  experience. 
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prising  avarice  of  the  Argonauts.*  Tradition  has  affirmed,  with  some 
colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis  a  learned  and  po- 
lite colony,^  which  manufactured  linen,  built  navies,  and  invented 
geographical  maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  moderns  has  peopled,  with 
flourishing  cities  and  nations,  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  ;3  and  a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of 
climate,  and,  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity. 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  darkness  of  con- 
jecture or  tradition;  and  its  genuine  history  presents  an  uniform 
scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages 
were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias,^  they  were  the  imperfect 
idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families,  sequestered  from  each 
other  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus ;  and  their  separation,  which 
diminished  the  importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their 
rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  village  is  an  as- 
semblage of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in 
the  depths  of  forests ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of 
two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  kings.  Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty 
barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the 
coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is  much  increased,  since  the 
natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  corn 
and  salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  Not  a 
vestige  can  be  found  of  the  art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of 
the  ancient  Colchians  :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the 
footsteps  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony 
are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach.  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised 
only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the  curled  hair  and 
swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure  the  most  perfect  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia, 
and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model 
of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.*^  Ac- 
cording to  the  destination  of  two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for 
action,  the  women  for  love  ;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of  females  from 
mount  Caucasus  has  purified  the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of 
the  southern  nations  of  Asia.     The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colchos  attracted  the  Argo- 
nauts (Strab.  1.  i.  77.).  The  sagacious  Chardin  could  find  no  gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  else- 
where. Yet  a  Mingrelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at  Constantinople 
of  native  gold. 

^  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  104,  105.  p.  150.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  33.  ed.  Wesseling.  Dionys,  Perieg. 
68g.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholiast,  ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  1.  iv.  2S2. 

"*  Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.  c.  6.  L'Isthme  ....  couvert  de  villcs  et  nations  qui 
ne  sont  plus. 

4  Kougainville,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxvi.  33,  on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and 
the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

5  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  ccc  nationes  dissimilibus  linguis 
descendere ;  and  the  modest  Piiny  is  content  to  add,  et  a  postea  a  nostris  cxxx  interpretibus 
necotia  ibi  gesta  (vi.  5.) ;  but  the  words  nunc  deserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fictions. 

»  Burton  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  433.;  collects  the  unanimous  suftrage  of  naturalists  and  travellers. 
If,  in  the  time  of.  Herodotus,  they  were  in  truth  /ueXayXpots  and  ou\oT/otxes  (and  he  had 
observed  them  with  care),  this  precious  fact  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  a 
roreik;u  colony. 
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portion  only  of  the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation 
of  12,000  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners  or  criminals  would  be  in- 
adequate to  the  annual  demand;  but  the  common  people  are  in  a 
state  of  servitude  to  their  lords ;  the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  un- 
punished in  a  lawless  community ;  and  the  market  is  continually  re- 
plenished by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade,* 
which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to 
encourage  marriage  ana  population ;  since  the  multitude  of  children 
enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of  impure 
wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the  national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense 
of  honour  and  virtue,  and  almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature  :  the 
Christians  of  Georgia  and  iVIingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of  man- 
kind ;  and  their  children,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign  slavery. 
Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a 
singular  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and  although  the  want  of 
union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Colchians  of  every  age. 
In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on  foot;  and  their  arms  were,  a 
dagger  or  a  javelm,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides. 
But  in  their  own  country  the  use  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  pre- 
vailed :  the  meanest  of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial 
nobles  are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  200  horses ;  and  above  5000  are 
numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  go- 
vernment has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom;  and  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained  by  the  turbulence  of  his 
subjects.  Whenever  they  v/ere  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous 
army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the 
single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  200,000  soldiers,  or  that 
the  population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  4,000,000  of  inhabitants.^ 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors  had  checked 
the  victories  of  Sesostris ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  is  less  in- 
credible than  his  successful  progress  as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. They  sunk  (B.C.  500),  without  any  memorable  effort,  under 
the  arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  distant  wars  the  standard  of  the  great 
king,  and  presented  him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  boys  and 
as  many  virgins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.^  Yet  he  accepted  this 
gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of  the  Arabs, 
or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia :  the  Colchians  were  not  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as 
well  as  substance  of  national  independence.^      After  the  fall  of  the 

^  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  200  persons  ;  but  he  eat  [sold) 
them  day  by  day,  till  his  retinue  was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and  two  valets  (Tavernier,  i. 
365.).  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve  priests  and  his  wife  to 
the  Turks  (Chardin,  i.  66.). 

^  Strabo,  1.  xi.  765.  Lamberti,  Relation  de  la  Mingrelie.  Yet  we  must  avoid  the  contrary 
extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  export- 
ation of  12,000  slaves:  an  absurdity  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

3  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  1.  vii,  c.  79.  their  arms  and  service  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece. 

^  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat  (Anaba.  1.  iv.  320.  343,  348, 
ed.  Hutchinson  ;  and  Foster's  Dissert,  p.  liii — Iviii.  in  Spelman's  English  version,  ii.),  styles 
them  avTovoixoL.  Before  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  they  are  named  byAppIan  tdifo<t 
apeifxavE^  (de  Bell.  Mithridatico,  c.  15.  i.  66i.of  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  Schweig- 
hauser,  Lipsiae,  1785,  3  vols.  Svo.), 
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Persian  empire,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the 
wide  circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine ;  and  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he  bound  the 
ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a  servant  in  his  place. 
In  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans  advanced  (a.c.  6o)  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they 
reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.'  But  the  senate,  and 
afterwards  the  emperors,  disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless 
conquest  into  the  form  of  a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian was  permitted  to  reign  in  Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms, 
from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Nero;  and  after  the  race  of 
Polemo'  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which  p^reserved  his  name, 
extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Beyond 
these  limits  the  fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of 
Dioscurias  or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by  sufficient 
detachments  of  horse  and  foot;  and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received 
their  diadems  from  the  lieutenants  of  Caesar.  One  of  these  lieutenants 
(a.D.  130),  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has 
described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  garrison 
which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  consisted  of  400  chosen 
legionaries;  the  brick  walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the 
military  engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to 
the  Barbarians ;  but  the  new  suburbs,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  ex- 
ternal defence.3  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired, 
the  Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  withdrawn  or  ex- 
pelled; and  the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,'*  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign 
dialect,  and  inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name 
and  dominion  on  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  fcrrmidable  neighbour,  who  had  acquired,  by 
arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king  of 
Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
the  successors  of  Constantine  acquiesced  in  this  injurious  claim,  which 
was  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of  immemorial  prescription.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  (a.d.  522),  their  influence  was  restored 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  still  profess 
with  becoming  zeal,  without  understanding  the  doctrines,  or  observing 
the  precepts,  of  their  religion.  After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus 
was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  great  king  :  but 
the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in 

'  The  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompey  is  marked  by  Appian  (de  Bell 
Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Vit.  Pomp.). 

*  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo  (!•  xi.  755.  1.  xii.  867.), 
Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphilin  (p.  588.  593.  601.  719.  754.  915.  946.  ed.  Reimar),  Suetonius  (in 
Neron.  c.  18.  in  Vespasian,  c.  8.),  Eutropius  (vii,  14.),  Josephus  (Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xx.  c.  7. 
p,  970.  ed.  Havercump),  and  Eusebius  (Chron.  with  Scaligcr,  Animadvcrs.  p.  196.). 

3  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis.  Pityus  and  Sebasto- 
polis were  evacuated  on  the  rumour  of  the  Persians  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  4.) ;  but  the  latter  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  7.). 

*  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particular  tribe  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  Colchos  (Cellarius,  Geog.  Antiq.  ii.  222.).  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or 
at  least  reigned,  over  the  whole  country.  At^  present,  they  have  migrated  along;  the  coast 
towards  Trebizond,  and  compo.sc  a  rude  sea-faring  people,  with  a  peculiar  language  (Chardin. 
p.  149.     Pcvssonel,  p.  64.). 
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the  palace  of  Constantinople,  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a 
gold  border,  displayed,  in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of  his  new  patron ; 
who  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt 
of  Colchos,  by  the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  religion.  Tlie 
common  interest  of  both  empires  imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  60  miles  is 
now  defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the  musqueteers  of  Mingreiia.* 
But  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  corrupted  by  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the  rank  of  allies,  the 
Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  de- 
pendent state.  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus, 
they  beheld  the  rising  fortress  of  Petra,='  which  commanded  the  mari- 
time country  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of  being  protected 
by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentiousness,  of  foreign 
mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into  base  and 
vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced  to 
a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers  of  Justi- 

Inian.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  Christian  virtue,  the  in- 
dignant Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever. 
After  a  private  assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friendship  and  aid 
(a.d.  542 — 549)  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  instantly  dis- 
cerned the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos ;  and  meditated  a  plan  of 
conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah 
Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  his  successors.^  His  ambition 
was  fired  by  the  hope  of  launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of 
commanding  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  desolating 
the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking, 
Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  to  second 
his  arms  and  counsels  against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Under 
the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Iberia ;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  precipices  of  mount  Caucasus :  and 
a  narrow  path  was  laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  high- 
way, for  the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid 
his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  his  Colchians 

Ii  imitated  the  submission  of  their  prince;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra 

had  been  shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  prevented,  by  a  capitulation, 
the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault.  But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered, 
that  their  impatience  had  urged  them  to  chuse  an  evil  more  intolerable 
'  Malala,  Chron.  ii.  134.  Theophan.  p.  144.  Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xv.  103.  The  fact  is  authentic, 
but  the  date  seems  too  recent.  In  speaking  of  their  Persian  aUiance,  the  Lazi  contemporaries 
of  Justinian  employ  the  most  obsolete  words — tv  ypaixjxaai  fxvi]Hf.ia^,  irpoyovoiy  &c. 
Could  they  belong  to  a  connexion  which  had  net  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years  ? 
^  The  sole  vestige  of  Petra  subsists  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and  Agathias.  Most  at 
the  towns  and  castles  of  J^rica  may  be  found  by  comparing  their  names  and  position  witiv 
the  map  of  Mingreiia,  in  Lamberti. 

3  See  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller  (Viagei,  ii.  207  acx). 
913.  215.  266.  286.  300.  iii.  54.  127.).  In  the  years  1618, 1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah 
Abbas,  and  strongly  encouraged  a  design  which  might  have  united  Persia  and  Furojte,  ainst 
their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 
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than  the  calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those  valuable 
commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator  was  succeeded  by 
the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the 
slaves  whom  he  had  exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had  humbled, 
before  the  footstool  of  his  throne.  The  adoration  of  fire  was  intro- 
duced into  Colchos  by  the  zeal  of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit 
provoked  the  fervour  of  a  Christian  people;  and  the  prejudice  of 
nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  exposing 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the 
crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.^  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the  just  Nushirvan 
had  secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  trans- 
plant the  people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  war- 
like colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful  jealousy  of 
the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  re- 
pentance was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than 
the  clemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  7000 
Romans,  and  1000  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine. 

The  siege  (a.d.  549 — 551)  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  which 
hung  over  the  sea,  and  communicated  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might  be 
deemed  impossible;  the  Persian  conqueror  had  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Justinian ;  and  the  places  least  inaccessible  were 
covered  by  additional  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the 
vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms,  sufficient  for  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  gar- 
rison, but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and  salt 
provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  five  years ;  the  want  of 
wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar,  and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong 
liquor  was  extracted ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and 
even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petra 
was  placed  in  the  value  of  1 500  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults  of 
the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was  secretly  per- 
forated. The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props,  hung 
tottering  in  the  air;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  se- 
cured a  specific  recompense ;  and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the 
return  of  his  messenger  from  Constantinople.  The  Persian  garrison 
was  reduced  to  400  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  50  were  exempt  from 
sickness  or  wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible  perseverance, 
that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without 
a  murmur,  the  sight  and  putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
1 100  companions.     After  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily 

*  Herodot.  (1.  i.  c.  140.  p.  6g.),  who  speaks  with  diffidence,  Larcher  (i.  399.  Notes  siir  Ile- 
rodote),  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.),  and  Agath.  (1.  ii.  61.).  This  practice,  agreeable  to  the 
Zendavesta  (Hyde,  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  34.  p.  414 — 421.).  demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  the 
Persian  kings  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  658.),  Tt  yap  tovtov  uaKapiwTspov  tov  tj| 
'Vy  fiey6\]vat.y  is  a  Greek  fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  more  than  cenotaphs. 
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Stopped  with  sand-bags ;  the  mme  was  replenished  with  earth  ;  a  new 
wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber ;  and  a  fresh  garri- 
son of  3000  men  was  stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a 
second  siege.     The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and  defence,  were 
conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy;  and  each  party  derived  useful  lessons 
from  the  experience  of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented, 
of  light  construction   and  powerful  effect :   it  was  transported  and 
worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened 
by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the 
wall.     From  those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed 
y  a  fiery  composition  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might 
ith  some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.     Of  6000  Romans 
ho  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general,  Bessas,  was  the  first, 
gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age  :  the  courage  of  their  leader, 
his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irresistible  effort  of  his 
troops ;  and  their  prevailing  numbers  oppressed  the  strength,  with- 
out subduing  the  spirit,  of  the  Persian  garrison.     The  fate  of  these 
valiant  men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.     Seven  hundred 
had  perished  in  the  siege,  2300  survived  to  defend  the  breach.     One 
"  ousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  last 
ssault ;  and  if  730  were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them 
ere  found  without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.     The  remaining 
tOO  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes 
f  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  service,  till 
"  ey  were  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
their  prince ;  and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite 
eir  countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event, 
he  instant  demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonish- 
ent  and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of  these  heroic 
aves  :  but  the  tedious  warfare  (A.D.  549 — 556)  and  alternate  success 
f  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  of  posterity 
t  the  foot  of  mount   Caucasus.     The  advantages  obtained  by  the 
oops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid ;  but  the  forces 
of  the  great  king  were  continually  supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight 
•elephants  and  70,000  men,  including  12,000  Scythian  alhes,  and  above 
Dilemites,  who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of 
yrcania,  and  were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in  distant  combat, 
he   siege  of  Archaeopolis,  a  name   imposed   or   corrupted   by  the 
reeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  precipitation ;  but  the  Persians 
cupied  the  passes  of  Iberia  :  Colchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and 
rrisons ;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  people ;-  and 
e  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.     In  the  Roman  camp, 
ith  and  discipline  were  unknown ;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who 
ere  invested  with  equal  power,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre- 
eminence of  vice  and  corruption.     The  Persians  followed,  without  a 
murmur,  the  commands  of  a  single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the 
instructions  of  their  supreme  lord.     Their  general  was  distinguished 
among  the  heroes  of  the  East,  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his 
valour  in  the  field.     The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and  the  lame- 
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ncss  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or 
even  of  his  body ;  and  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the  front  of 
battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy  and  a  just  confidence  to  the 
t4'Oops,  who,  under  his  banners,  were  always  successful.  After  his 
death,  the  command  devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who, 
in  conference  with  the  Imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to  declare  that 
he  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger.  Such 
presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a  shameful  de* 
feat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea-shore ;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Phasis,  was  defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river, 
the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels  and 
invigorated  their  arms :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians  ; 
and  *he  flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded  or  followed  the  slaughter  of 
10,000  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  severely  chastised  the 
error  of  his  own  choice  :  the  unfortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and 
liis  skin,  stufted  into  the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain ;  a 
dreadful  warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  entrusted  with  the 
fame  and  fortune  of  Persia.^  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensibly 
relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  the  just  persuasion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold,  a  distant  country 
against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of 
Gubazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the 
hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious 
temptations  of  the  Persian  court.  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
senator ;  during  his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the 
Byzantine  palace,-  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive 
of  attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint.  But  the  long  continuance  of 
his  sufferings  extorted  from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth  ; 
and  truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justinian, 
who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his  enemies  and 
trampled  on  his  allies.  Their  maUcious  information  persuaded  the 
emperor,  that  his  faithless  vassal  already  meditated  a  second  de- 
fection :  an  order  was  issued  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople ; 
a  treacherous  clause  was  inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in 
case  of  resistance ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger, 
was  stabbed  in  tiie  security  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  rage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  would  have  sacrificed  their 
country  and  religion  to  the  gratification  of  revenge.  But  the  authority 
and  eloquence  of  the  wiser  few  obtained  a  salutary  pause  :  the  victoiy 
of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor 
was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul 
a  murder.  A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi.     He  ascended  a 

*  The  punishment  of  flaying  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into  Pirsia  by  Sapor  ([Jrison,  de 
Regn.  Pcrs.  I.  ii.  578.),  nor  could  it  be  copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of  Marsyas  the  Phrygian 
piper,  most  foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Agath.  (1.  iv.  132.). 

■*  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  30  silcntlanes,  who  are  styled  hastati  ante 
lores  cubiculi,  xj;?  (rtyjjs  nriaraTai,  an  honourable  title,  which  conferred  the  rank,  without 
fanpoiiiig  the  duties,  of  a  senator  (Cod,  Theod.  i.  vi.  tit.  23«    Gothofrcd.  Comment,  ii.  129.). 
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Stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  punish- 
ment :  in  the  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was 
pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satis- 
faction was  granted  to  an  injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution 
of  the  meaner  criminals,^ 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pretences  of  a 
rupture ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms,  than  he  expressed  his 
desire  of  a  safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the  fiercest  hostilities 
(A.  D.  540 — 561),  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  negociation ; 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chosroes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the 
Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most 
unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Imperial 
court.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  eastern 
sun,  and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  reign 
over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon. 
This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdi- 
gune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains.  His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a 
train  of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador : 
two  satraps  with  golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  followers  : 
he  was  guarded  by  500  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians ;  and 
the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to  admit  more  than 
twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan.  When  Isdigune  had  saluted 
the  emperor,  and  delivered  his  presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at  Con- 
stantinople without  discussing  any  serious  affairs.  Instead  of  being 
confi.ned  to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands 
of  his  keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards,  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade 
enjoyed  by  his  domestics,  offended  the  prejudices  of  an  age,  which 
rigorously  practised  the  law  of  nations,  without  confidence  or  courtesy.^ 
By  an  unexampled  indulgence,  his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the 
notice  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated,  at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by 
the  side  of  his  master ;  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  might  be 
assigned  for  the  expence  of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the 
repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renew- 
ed at  the  soHcitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of  fruitless 
desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by 
mutual  lassitude,  to  consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a 
conference  held  on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain 
credit,  displayed  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of 
their  respective  sovereigns;  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  dili- 
gently composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian  language,  and  attested  by 
the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion 
was  fixed  and  defined ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king 

*  On  these  judicial  orations,  Agath.  (1,  iii.  81.  1.  iv.  108.)  lavishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  o» 
false  and  florid  rhetoric.  His  ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  king  of  Lazica — his  former  revolt. 

"  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7.) ;  and 
foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the  same  jealousy  and  rigour  in  Turkey  (Bus- 
bequius,  epist.  iii.  149.  242,  &c.),  Russia  (Voy.  d'Olearius),  and  China  (Narrative  of  M.  do 
Lange,  in  Bell's  Travels,  ii.  189.). 

*  *  #  II 
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were  included  in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the 
accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  confines  of  two  hostile 
nations.  After  twenty  years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  the 
limits  still  remained  without  alteration ;  and  Chosroes  was  persuaded 
to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of 
Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  annual  payment  of  30,000 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of 
a  tribute  in  its  naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of 
Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Justinian,  who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and  some 
Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond  measure  the  vain  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Barbarian.  "  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Per- 
sian :  "  the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down  with  con- 
"  tempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions ;  and  of  the  ten  nations,  vanquished 
"  by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  for- 
"midable."^  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan 
extended  from  Ferganah  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or  Arabia  Foelix, 
He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyrcania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul 
and  Zablestan  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Euthalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and 
admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of  his  lawful 
wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of  Asia,  he  gave 
audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  world.  Their  gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems, 
slaves,  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ; 
and  he  condescended  to  accept  from  the  king  of  India,  ten  quintals  of 
the  wood  of  aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer 
than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an  extraordinary  serpent. — 
UHerbelot^  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  680.  294. 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  (a.  d.  522)  with  the 
-Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  savage  negroes 
into  the  system  of  civilized  society.  But  the  friends  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distinguished 
from  the  original  natives  of  Africa.^  The  hand  of  nature  has  flattened 
the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and 
tinged  their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the  olive 
complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and  features,  dis- 
tinctly mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs ;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed 
by  the  resemblance  of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient 
emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Christianity  had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African 
barbarism  -^  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of  Con- 

*  The  negociations  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  are  copiously  explained  by 
Procop.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  lo.  13.  26,  27,  28.  Gothic.  1.  ii.  c.  11.  15.),  Agath.  (I.  iv.  141.),  and  Men- 
andcr  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  132.).  Consult  Barbeyrac,  Hist,  des  Anciens  Traites,  ii.  154. 
181.  193. 

^  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  44,9.  This  Aiab  cast  of  features  and  complexion,  which  has  con- 
tinued 3400  years  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  iEthiopic.  I.  i.  c.  4.)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia, 
will  justi^r  the  suspicion,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  contributed  to  form  the 
uegroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions. 

*  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez  (Ramusio,  i.  fol.  204.  rect.  274.  vers.),  Bennude* 
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stantine,'  had  communicated  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle  of  Ceylon,^  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed 
the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssinir..  The  independence  of  the 
Homerites,  who  reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated 
by  an  ^Ethiopian  conqueror :  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the 
queen  of  Sheba  {Ludolph,  Hist,  et  Cojnment.  ^thiop.  1.  ii.  c.  3),  and 
his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and 
active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homer- 
ites. They  urged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Im- 
perial laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman  merchants 
were  injuriously  treated;  and  several  Christians  of  Negra^  were 
honoured  Avith  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'^  The  churches  of  Arabia  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch.  The  Negus  passed 
the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of 
his  kingdom  and  life,  and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes  who  had 
ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the  sequestered  region  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense.  The  conqueror  immediately  announced  the  victory  of 
the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly  professed 
his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flattered  by 
the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk-trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia, 
and  of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king.  Non- 
nosus,  descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadors,  was  (A.  D.  533)  named 
.by  the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  commission.  He  wisely  de- 
clined the  shorter,  but  more  dangerous,  road  through  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Nubia;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  safely 
landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city 
of  Axume  is  no  more  than  50  leagues,  in  a  direct  line ;  but  the  wind- 
ing passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  ambassador  15  days;  and  as 
he  traversed  the  forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  5000 
wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  large  and 
populous;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  sixteen  or 
seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  characters.^  But  the  Negus 
gave  audience  in  the  open  field,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was 

(Purchas's  Pilgrims,  ii.  1.  v.  c.  7.  p.  1149.),  Lobo  (Relation,  &c.  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  xv. 
Dissert.  Paris,  1728),  and  Tellez  (Relat.  de  Thevenot,  part  iv.),  could  only  relate  of  modern 
Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invented.  The  erudition  of  Ludolphus  (Hist.  ^Ethiop. 
Francofurt.  1681.  Comment.  1691.  Append.  1694),  in  twenty-five  languages,  could  add  little 
concerning  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled,  or  EUisthseus,  the  conqueror  of  Yemen, 
is  celebrated  in  national  songs  and  legends. 

^  The  negociations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  ^Ethiopians,  are  recorded  by  Procop. 
(Persic,  1.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  and  Maiala  (ii.  p.  163.  193.).  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  the  original 
narrative  of  tlie  ambassador  Nonnosus,  of  which  Photius  (Biblio.  iii.  1  has  preserved  a  curious 
extract. 

^  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  is 
curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Topog.  Christian.  1.  ii.  132.  1.  xi.  338.). 

3  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nag'ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surroundvid  with  palm-trees,  and  stands  in 
the  high-road  between  Saana  the  capital,  and  Mecca ;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter 
twenty  days'  journey  of  a  caravan  of  camels  (Abulfeda,  Descript.  Arabise,  p.  52.). 

■♦  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  340  companions,  is  embellished 
in  the  legends  of  Metaphrastcs  and  Nicephorus  Callistus,  copied  by  Baron.  (a.l».  522,  No. 
K2-— 66.__  A.D.  523,  No.  16 — 29.),  and  refuted,  with  obscure  diligence,  by  Basnage  (Hist,  des 
Juifs,  xii.  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  333.),  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  .(^"thiopia. 

5  AUiarez  (in  Ramusio,  i.  fol.  219  vers.  221  vers.)  saw  the  flourishing  state  of  Axume  in  the 
year  1520 — luogo  molto  buono  e  grande.  It  was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish 
invasion.  No  more  than  100  houses  remain  ;  but  the  memorjj^  of  its  past  greatness  is  pre- 
served by  the  regal  coronation  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment,  l-  ^  c.  ii.> 
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drawn  by  four  elephants  superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his 
nobles  and  musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield;  and  although  his 
nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the  Barbaric  pomp  of 
gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  The  ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt;  the  Negus 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal, 
perused  the  letter,  accepted  the  Roman  alliance,  and  brandishing  his 
weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against  the  worshippers  of  fire. 
But  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians,  these 
hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect.  The  Homerites  were  un- 
willing to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves  to  explore  a  sandy  desert, 
and  to  encounter,  after  all  their  fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from 
whom  they  had  never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of 
enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  incapable  of  de- 
fending his  possessions.  Abrahah,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of 
Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites;  the  troops  of  Africa 
were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Justinian  solicited  the 
friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the 
supremacy  of  his  prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power 
of  Abrahah  was  overthrown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca ;  his  children 
were  despoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror ;  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  narrative  of  obscure 
and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Ma- 
homet must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would 
have  prevented  a  revolution  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious 
state  of  the  world  .^ 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Rebellions  of  Africa. — Restoration  of  the  Gothic  Kingdoin  by  Totila. 
— Loss  and  Recovery  of  Rome. — Final  Conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses. 
— Exti7ictio7i  of  the  Ostrogoths. — Defeat  of  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
vianni. — Last  Victory,  Disgrace,  and  Death  of  Belisarius. — Death 
and  Character  of  Justinian. — Cornet^  Earthquakes,  and  Plague. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  has  ex- 
posed on  every  side  the  weakness  of  the  Romans ;  and  our  wonder  is 
reasonably  excited  that  they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire, 

*  The  revolutions  of  Yemen  in  the  sixth  century  must  be  collected  from  Procop.  (Persic.  L 
i.  c.  ig,  20.),  Theophanes  Byzant.  (apud  Phot.  cod.  Ixiii.  80.),  St.  Theophau.  (in  Chrono- 
craph.  p.  14A.  188.  206.  who  is  full  of  strange  blunders),  Pocock  (Speci,  Hist.  Arab.  p.  62.), 
D'Herhelot  (Biblio.  Orien.  p.  12.  477.),  and  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Koran  (c.  105.). 
The  revolt  of  Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius ;  and  his  fall,  though  clouded  with  mirack  \ 
U  Ml  historical  fact. 
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whose  ancient  limits  they  were  incapable  of  defending.  But  the 
wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs  of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble 
and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the  remains  of 
strength,  and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted 
in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but 
the  calamities  which  followed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the 
impotence  of  the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  un- 
fortunate countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his  avarice,  as 
well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapacious  minister  of  the 
finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old 
registers  of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his 
fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth 
of  Africa.^  The  increase  of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  dis- 
tant sovereign,  and  a  general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown 
iar.ds,  soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy :  but  the  em- 
peror was  insensible  to  the  modest  com^plaints  of  the  people,  till  he 
was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  military  discontent. 
Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  the  Vandals.  As  their  cwn,  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and 
inheritance,  they  claimed  the  estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to 
his  victorious  troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish 
representations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had 
raised  themi  from  a  savage  or  servile  condition ;  that  they  were  already 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the 
moveables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians  ;  and  that  the  ancient  and 
lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must 
ultimately  depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamxCd  by  a  thousand 
soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imibibed  the  doctrines,  and 
were  instigated  by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of  per- 
jury and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fana- 
ticism. The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their  church,  triumphant 
above  a  century  in  Africa;  and  they  were  justly  provoked  by  the 
laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  Avorship.  Of  the  Vandals 
chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part,  in  the  honours  of  the 
Eastern  service,  forgot  their  country  and  religion.  But  a  generous 
band  of  400  obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course  :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran 
ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  mount 
Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt.  While  the  troops 
of  the  province  disclaimed  the  command  of  their  superiors,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  hfe  of  Solomon,  who 
filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius ;  and  the  Arians  had  piously 

^  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  guide  than  Procopius,  whose 
eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear  collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable  events  of 
his  own  times.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Vandalic  war  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stozas  (c.  14 
— ;24.).  the  return  of  Belisarius  (c.15.),  the  victory  of  Germanus  (c.  16,  17,  18.),  the  second  ad- 
ministration of  Solomon  (c.  19,  20,  21.),  the  government  of  Seigius  (c.  22,  23.),  of  Areobindus 
(c.  24.),  the  tyranny  and  death  of  Gontharis  (c.  25,  36,  87,  28.)  ;  nor  can  I  discern  any  symp- 
toms of  flattery  or  malevolence  in  his  various  portraits. 
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resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  during  the'  awful 
mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the 
daggers  of  the  assassins,  but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened 
their  discontent ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was 
kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  (A.D.  535 — 545)  desolated  Africa  above 
ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxica- 
tion :  the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  was  the 
historian  Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily :  two  thirds  of  the  army  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  8000  insurgents,  assembling  in 
the  field  of  Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who 
possessed  in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask 
of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  passions  of 
his  equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the  field ;  and 
the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Stoza 
deserved  a  purer  cause  and  a  more  legitimate  command.  Vanquished 
m  battle,  he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negociation ;  a  Roman 
army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  chiefs  who  had 
trusted  to  his  faithless  promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church 
of  Numidia.  When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was 
exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of 
Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian  prince,  and  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of  his  death.  The  personal 
weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  temper  of  Ger- 
manus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  second 
administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the 
camp,  and  maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the 
vices  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the 
troops  complained  that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon 
as  the  public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza  was  again  alive, 
in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.  He  fell  in  a  single  combat, 
but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
own  javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.  The  example  of 
Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first 
king,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a 
private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  dangerous 
aid,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areo- 
bindus,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of  Exarch.  He  was 
suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  suppli- 
cations, which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not  move  the  pity,  of  the 
inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself 
was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces, 
should  re-establish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the 
life  of  Cccsar,  every  circumstance  is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes 
of  posterity:  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assassins 
could  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who,  by   their 
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hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  revolutions  of  Africa/ 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  barbarism,  from 
whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  and  Roman 
laws:  and  every  step  of  intestine  discord  (a.d.  543—558)  was  marked 
by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage  man  over  civihzed  society.  The 
Moors,""  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient  of  oppression : 
their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness  disappointed  the  arms, 
and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror;  and  experience  had  shown, 
that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their 
attachm.ent.  The  victory  of  mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  mo- 
mentary submission ;  but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon, 
they  hated  and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews, 
Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed 
the  provincial  governments  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish 
tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew  their  alliance,  and 
receive  from  the  governor  the  customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their 
deputies  were  introduced  as  friends  into  the  city;  but  on  the  dark 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius ; 
and  the  clam.our  of  arms  and  revenge  was  re-echoed  through  the 
valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A 
personal  injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother,  ren- 
dered Antalus  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals 
had  formerly  signalized  his  valour;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and 
prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and  while  he  laid 
Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  emperor  that  the 
peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and  his  un- 
worthy nephews.  The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops  from  Carthage : 
but,  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  journey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tebeste,3  he  was  astonished  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce 
aspect  of  the  Barbarians.  He  proposed  a  treaty;  solicited  a  reconcih- 
ation ;  and  offered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  "  By 
"what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?''  interrupted  the  indignant  Moors. 
"  Will  he  swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  books  of  the  Christians?  It 
"  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  his  nephew  Sergius  was  pledged 
"  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and  unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust 
"  them  a  second  time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of 
"perjury  and  the  vindication  of  their  own  honour."  Their  honour 
was  vindicated  in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and 
the  total  loss  of  his  army.     The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skil- 

^  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  him  the  merit  of  painting,  in  Hvely  colours,  the  murder  of  Gon- 
tharis.^  One  of  the  assassins  uttered  a  sentiment  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  "  If  I 
"  fjiil,"  said  Artasires,  "  in  the  first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the  spot,  kst  the  rack  should  extort  a 
"  discovery  of  my  accomplices." 

^  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Procop.  (Vandal.  1. 
ii.  c.  19 — 23.  25.  27,  28.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.);  and  Theophanes  adds  some  prosperous  and 
•   adverse  events  in  the  last  years  ol  Justinian. 

3  Now  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  the  Sujerass,  which 
falls  into  the  Mejerda  (Bagradas).  Tibesh  is  still  remarkable  for  its  walls  of  large  stones 
(like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome),  a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees  :  the  country  is  fruitful, 
and  the  neighbouring  Bereberes  are  warlike.       It  appears  from  an  inscription,  that  under  tho 


reign  of  Hadrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebeste  was  constructed"  by  the  third  legion 
1,  Dcscrip.  de  I'Afrique,  ii.  442.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  64.), 
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ful  commanders,  soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors ;  seventeen 
of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  and  the  doubtful  and 
transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated  with  lavish  ap- 
plause by  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Successive  inroads  had 
reduced  the  province  of  Africa  to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ; 
yet  the  Roman  emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a  century  over 
Carthage,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  vic- 
tories and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and 
such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger  might 
wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or 
an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared :  they  once 
amounted  to  160,000  warriors,  without  including  the  children,  the 
women,  or  the  slaves.  Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the 
number  of  the  Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a  relentless  war ;  and 
the  same  destruction  was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies, 
who  perished  by  the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of 
the  Barbarians.  When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  labours 
of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  that  busy 
scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped 
to  Sicily  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and 
government  of  the  emperor  Justinian.* 

The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted  Belisarius  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy :  and  his  abrupt  departure  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Goths,''  who  respected  his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even 
the  laudable  motive  which  had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to 
deceive  and  reject  them.  They  had  lost  their  king  (an  inconsiderable 
loss),  their  capital,  their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the 
Alps,  and  the  military  force  of  200,000  Barbarians,  magnificently 
eqnipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as 
Pavia  was  defended  by  1000  Goths,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour,  the 
love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their  past  greatness.  The  su- 
preme command  was  unanimously  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias ;  and  it 
was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  election  in 
favour  of  Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recommended  by  the 
vain  hope  that  his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  monarch,  would 
support  the  common  interest  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  success  of 
his  arms  in  Liguria  and  Venetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice ;  but  he 
soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  or  com- 
manding his  benefactor.  The  consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias ;  and  the 
death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people. 
A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence,  by  striking  off  the  head  of 
Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet:  the  Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe, 

*  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  18.    The  scries  of  the  African  history  attests  this  melancholy  truth. 

"  In  the  second  (c.  30.)  and  third  books  (c.  i — 40.),  Procopius  continues  the  history  of  tha 
Gothic  war  from  the  hfth  to  the  fifteenth  yeai  of  Justinian.  As  the  events  are  less  interesting 
than  in  the  former  period,  he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double  the  time.  Jornandes,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  M^arcellinus,  afford  some  collateral  hints.  Sigonius,  Pagi,  Muralori,  Mas- 
cou,  and  Ue  Huat,  are  useful,  and  i-ave  been  used. 
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assumed  the  privilege  of  election ;  and  Totila,  the  nephew  of  the  late 
king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself  and  the  garrison  of 
Trevigo  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  But  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before 
the  service  of  Justinian ;  and  as  soon  (a.d.  540)  as  the  palace  of  Pavia 
had  been  purified  from  the  Rugian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national 
force  of  5000  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal  rank,  neg- 
lected to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till  they  were  roused 
o  action  (a.d.  541 — 544)  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches 
f  Justinian.     The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly  opened  to  Artabazus, 
t  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the  service  of  the  empire.    The 
Goths  fled  from  the  city.     At  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman 
generals  halted  to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.     While  they  dis- 
puted, the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the  victors  :  the  Per- 
sians were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall 
that  Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the 
lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to  single  combat.     Twenty 
thousand  Romans  encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Mugello,  of  the  Florentine  territory.     The  ardour  of 
eedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their  country,  was  opposed  to  the  Ian- 
id  temper  of  mercenary  troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits 
strong  and  well-disciplined   servitude.      On  the  first  attack  they 
bandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed  on  all 
des  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  whilst  it  aggravated 
e  shame,  of  their  defeat.     The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed  io\ 
e  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  hon- 
r  and  victory.     Totila  passed  the  Po,  traversed  the  Apennine,  sus- 
nded  the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and 
arched  through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  block- 
"e,  of  Naples.      The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respective 
ities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the  common  disgrace,  did  not  pre- 
me  to  disturb  his  enterprise.     But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the 
istress  and  danger  of  his  Italian  conquests,  dispatched  to  the  relief 
Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian 
Idiers.     They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of 
rovisions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwarlike  ma- 
"strate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged ;  and  the  succours, 
hich  he  dropt  with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand,  were  successively  inter- 
pted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed  by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
he  principal  officer  of  the  Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round 
is  neck,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
e  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
eror.      They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the 
ity,  if  no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.      In- 
stead of  otie  month,  the  audacious  Barbarian  granted  them  three,  in 
the  just  confidence  that  famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capi- 
tulation.    After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumas,  the  provinces  of 
Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria  submitted  to  the  kijiig  of  the  Goths, 
""otila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitclied  his  camp  at  Tibur, 
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or  Tivoli,  within  20  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly  exhorted  the 
senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign.      •  -  ■   '  •' 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution 
which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Italians.  At  the  command,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  em- 
peror, the  pope,''  their  spiritual  father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman 
church,  and  either  starved  or  murdered  on  a  desolate  island.""  The 
virtues  of  Belisarius  were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of 
eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  &c.,  who 
abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  avarice.  The  im- 
provement of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe, 
long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzantine  schools ; 
and  whose  name  oi  Psalliction^  the  scissars^  was  drawn  from  the  dex- 
terous artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defacing  the 
figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  industry,  he  imposed  an  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Italians.  Yet  his  present  or  future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a 
prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigour  against  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
those,  who,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who 
escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irregular  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  defrauded  and  despised ;  and 
their  hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their  deliverance  from 
the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian.  Totila  ^  was  chaste  and  temperate ;  and 
none  were  deceived,  either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his 
faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  king 
issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  im- 
portant labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and  discipline 
from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  demolished  the  for- 
tifications ;  to  save  the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to 
deprive  the  Romans  of  the  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious 
quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  honourable  conflict  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters  were  tempted 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary ;  the  slaves 
were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise,  that  they  should 
never  be  delivered  to  their  masters  ;  and  from  the  thousand  warriors 
of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  in- 
sensibly formed  in  the  camp  of  Totila.     He  sincerely  accomplished 

*  Sylvcrius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  at  length 
starved  (sub  corum  ciistodiA  inedia  confectus)  in  the  isle  of  Palmaria,  A.D.  538,  June  20 
(I>iberat.  in  Breviar.  c.  22.  Anastas.  in  Sylvcrio.  Baron,  a.d.  540,  No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  Vit. 
Pont.  i.  p.  285,  286.).     Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  i.)  accuses  only  the  empress  and  Antonina. 

^  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Tarraoina  and  the  coast  of  the  Volsci  (Cluver.  Ital. 
Aiitiq.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  1014.). 

3  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military  colleagues,  were  cither 
disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5.  18.)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of 
the  Gothic  History  (1.  iii.  c.  i.  3,  4.  9.  20,  21,  &c.). 

■♦  Procop.  (I.  iii.  c.  2.  8,  &c.)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the  merit  of  Totila.  The 
Rorcan  historians,  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  were  happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  country* 
TOfSH  ia  the  contemplation  of  bar^iiuic  virtue. 
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the  articles  of  capitulation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister 
advantage  from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events  :  the  gar- 
rison of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that  they  should  be  transported  by 
sea;  the  obstmacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
the  villas  of  Campania,  were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with 
death;  and,  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished 
Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  an  humane  and  at- 
tentive physician.  The  virtues  of  Totila  are  equally  laudable,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  true  policy,  religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of 
humanity :  he  often  harangued  his  troops ;  and  it  was  his  constant 
theme,  that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected;  that 
victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that  the 
prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they 
neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he  had  subdued, 
was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends  and  enemies ;  and 
the  Gothic  war  (a.d.  544 — 548)  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on 
the  veteran  commander.  An  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted,  with  reluctance, 
the  painful  task  of  supporting  his  own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the 
faults  of  his  successors.  The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans  :  the  ships 
and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  palace  of  Diocletian : 
he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  I  stria,  coasted  round 
the  head  of  the  Hadriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  dispatched 
orders,  rather  than  supplies,  to  the  subordinate  cities.  His  first  pubhc 
oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on 
the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  recent  disasters;  striving  to  remove 
the  fear  of  punishment  for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the 
future,  and  labouring,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all  the 
members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of  affection  and  obedience. 
Justinian,,  his  gracious  master,  was  inclined  to  pardon  and  reward; 
and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded 
brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a 
man  was  tempted  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius 
soon  discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent 
spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  Barbarian  ;  and  his  own  epistle 
I^Bihibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind. 
^^HMost  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the 
^^^necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and  money.  In 
^^Hour  late  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we  have 
^^ collected,  with  extreme  difficulty,  about  4000  recruits,  naked,  and 
*'  unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  The 
"  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discontented,  fearful, 
"and  dismayed;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses, 
"and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground.  No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since 
"  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Barbarians ;  the  failure  of  payment  has 
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"  deprived  us  of  tlie  right  of  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be 
'*  assured,  dread  sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have  ah'eady 
**  deserted  to  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence 
"  of  Behsarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied  ;  Belisarius  is  in  the 
"  midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  preparations 
"  are  requisite ;  without  a  military  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an 
"empty  name.  It  would  be  expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my 
"  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards.  Before  I  can  take  the  field,  I 
"  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  heavy  armed  troops ; 
"  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispens- 
"able  aid  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."'  An 
officer  in  whom  Belisarius  confided  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten 
and  conduct  the  succours ;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and  the 
messenger  was  detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantageous 
marriage.  After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  arid 
disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the  Hadriatic,  and 
expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly 
assembled  among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers 
were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  cJosely 
besieged  by  the  Gothic  king.  The  Appian  Way,  a  march  of  forty  days, 
was  covered  by  the  Barbarians  ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius 
declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navigation  of  five 
days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

After  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior  note  in  the 
midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded  (A.D.  546.  May)  not  to 
assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital.  Rome  was 
afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran 
chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  v/ho  filled,  with  a  garrison  of  3000  soldiers, 
the  spacious  circle  of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the 
people  he  extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
continuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries  had 
been  replenished  :  the  charity  of  Pope  Vigilius  had  purchased  and 
embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian  corn  ;  but  the  vessels  which 
escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who 
imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder 
to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat,  was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold  ;  fifty  pieces  were 
given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize  ;  the  progress  of  famine 
enhanced  this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely  sufBcient  for 
the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwholesome  mixture,  in  which 
the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger 
of  the  poor ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,, 
CAts,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles 
which  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres,  pale 
and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  disease,  and  their  minds 
with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged,  with 
unavailing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain  his 

*  Procop.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  an  hero  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  letter  ;  nor  can  we 
confound  such  genuine  and  original  acts  with  the  elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  tha 
B/zantine  historians. 
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Lves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he  would  provide  for  their  subsist- 
ce,  permit  their  flight,  or  command  their  immediate  execution. 
Bessas  replied,  with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
peror. Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  might  have  shown  his 
countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of  death. 
Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five  children,  who  vainly  caUed  on  their  father 
for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps,  advanced  with  calm 
and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Tybei,  and,  covering  his 
face,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his 
family  and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous, 
Bessas  ^  sold  the  permission  of  departure ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fugitives  expired  on  the  pubHc  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the 
flying  parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  artful  governor 
soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the 
vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to  their 
rehef  from  the  extremities  of  the  East.  They  derived  more  rational 
comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  port^ 
and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly  relied  Qn  the  humanity, 
the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of  such  an  an- 
tagonist. Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by  strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the 
form  of  a  bridge ;  on  which  he  erected  two  lofty  towers,  manned  by 
the  bravest  of  'his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored  with  missile  weapons 
and  engines  of  offence.  The  approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers  was 
covered  by  a  strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron ;  and  the  chain,  at  either 
end,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
and  chosen  detachment  of  archers.  But  the  enterprise  of  forcing 
these  barriers,  and  relieving  the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of 
the  boldness  and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from 
the  port  along  the  public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the 
attention,  of  the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed 
m  200  large  boats;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  an  high  rampart 
of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the  discharge  of 
missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large  vessels  were  linked  together 
to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which  commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge, 
and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and  bitumen.  The  whole 
fleet,  which  the  general  led  in  person,  was  laboriously  moved  against 
the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the 
enemies  who  guarded  the  banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As 
soon  as  they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly 
grappled  to  the  bridge ;  one  of  the  towers,  with  200  Goths,  was  con- 
l^nmcd  by  the  flames ;  the  assailants  shouted  victory ;  and  Rome  was 
^^Haved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  mis- 
'^^onduct  of  his  officers.     He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to 

*  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Procop.  (1.  iii.  c.  17.  20.).  He  expiated  tho 
loss  of  Rome  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Petrsea  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  12.) :  but  the  same  vices  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Phasis  (c.  13.)  ;  and  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  tho 
merits  and  defects  of  his  character.  Tlie  chastisement  which  the  author  of  the  romance  of  Be 
lisaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressor  of  Rome,  is  more  agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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second  his  operations  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town ;  and  he  had 
fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the  station 
of  the  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immoveable;  while  the 
youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior 
enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried  to 
the  ears  of  BeUsarius :  he  paused ;  betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of 
his  life  some  emotions  of  surprise  and  perplexity;  and  reluctantly 
sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures,  and  the 
only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation 
of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever  ;  and  Rome 
was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila.  The 
continuance  of  hostihties  had  embittered  the  national  hatred,  the 
Arian  clergy  was  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome  ;  Pelagius,  the 
archdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic 
camp ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was 
deprived  of  both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  garrison  of 
Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service  from  a  dying  people ; 
and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  governor.  Four  I  saurian  sentinels,  while  their  com- 
panions slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent,  descended  by  a  rope  from 
the  wall,  and  secretly  proposed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his 
troops  into  the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  coldness  and 
suspicion ;  they  returned  in  safety ;  they  twice  repeated  their  visit ;  the 
place  was  twice  examined;  the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disre- 
garded ;  and  no  sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they 
unbarred  the  Asinarian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till 
the  dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of 
treachery  or  ambush ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their  leader,  had 
already  escaped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb  their  re- 
treat, he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more  grateful  than 
that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patricians  who  were  still  possessed  of 
horses,  Decius,  Basilius,  &c.,  accompanied  the  governor;  their  breth- 
ren, among  whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus  are  named  by  the 
historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter :  but  the  assertion, 
that  only  five  hundred  persons  remained  in  the  capital,  inspires  some 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text.  As  soon  as 
daylight  (A.D.  546.  Dec.  17)  had  displayed  the  entire  victory  of  the  Goths, 
their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ; 
but  while  he  prayed  at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens, 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  archdeacon 
Pelagius '  stood  before  him  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand.  "  O  Lord, 
"  be  merciful  to  your  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Totila,  with  an  in- 
sulting smile,  "  your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant." 

*  During  the  long  exile,  and  after  the  death  of  Vigilius,  the  Roman  church  was  governed, 
at  first  by  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (a.d.  555)  by  the  pope  Pelagius,  who  was  not  thought 
guiltless  of  the  sufferings  of  his  jpredecessor.  See  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes  under  the 
name  of  Annstasins  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicar.  iii.  P.  i.  130.),  who  relates  several  curious 
itvcidents  of  the  sieges  of  Rome  and  the  wars  of  Italy. 
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"  I  a77t  a  suppliant,"  replied  the  prudent  archdeacon;  "  God  has  now 
"  made  us  your  subjects,  and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  youf 
*'  clemency."  At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were 
spared.  But  they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the 
most  precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury.  The 
houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and  shame 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In  this  revolution,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Roman  consuls  tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  spurned 
or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the  gates 
of  their  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted 
to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  famine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exas- 
perated by  the  report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow 
the  statues  of  the  great  Theodoric;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable 
matron  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not 
respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive  of  her  re- 
venge. The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations,  to  congratulate 
and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly 
declaring,  that  their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the 
companions  of  his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt,  and 
the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  dispatching  circular  letters  to  their 
tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace, 
and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  Gothic 
sovereign.  Against  the  city  which  had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of 
his  victories  he  appeared  inexorable  :  one-third  of  the  walls,  in  differ- 
ent parts,  were  demolished  by  his  command;  fire  and  engines  pre- 
pared to  consume  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity :  and 
the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Rome  should  be 
changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and  temperate  remon- 
strance of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execution ;  he  warned  the  Bar- 
barian not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those  monuments 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and  the  delight  of  the  living ;  and 
Totila  was  persuaded  by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as 
the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  re- 
conciliation. When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius, 
his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Roman  general.  With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  summit  of  mount  Gar- 
ganus  ^  one  of  the  camps  of  Hannibal.'     The  senators  were  draggca 

*  Mount  Garganus,  now  Monte  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  runs  300  stadia  into 
the  Hadriatic  sea  (Strab.  1.  vi.  436.),  and  in  the  darker  ages  was  illustrated  by  the  apparition, 
miracles,  and  church  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia  or  Lucania^ 
had  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Garganus  labouring  and  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that 
blew  on  that  lofty  coast  (Carm.  ii.  9.     Epist.  ii.  i.  201.]. 

'  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punic  quarters  were  long 
and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi  (T.  Liv.  jcxii.  0. 12.  xxiv.  3.  &c.). 
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in  his  train,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania ; 
the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed  in  exile ; 
and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and  dreary 
solitude/ 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  specially  retrieved  by  an  action,  to  which, 
according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  apply  the  names 
of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman 
general  sallied  (a.d.  547.  Feb.)  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  1000 
horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his  progress,  and  visited 
with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of  the  eternal  city.  Re- 
solved to  maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he 
summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which  he 
erected  on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  the  love 
of  their  country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were 
sent,  a  second  time,  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as 
they  had  been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  with  rude  and 
dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was  restored ;  iron  spikes  ^  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  in  the  highways  to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  and 
as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guard- 
ed by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of 
twenty-five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  ApuHa,  to 
avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach. 
The  Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults  ;  they  lost  the 
flower  of  their  troops;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with 
the  fortune  of  his  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve, 
had  been  performed  by  the  Roman  general:  it  remained  only, 
that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable  effort,  the 
war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps 
the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and  envied  his 
servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Beli- 
sarius was  commanded  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and 
to  transport  himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants, 
inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  con- 
querors. In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the  hero,  invincible  against  the 
power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanquished  by  the  delay,  the 
disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed 
in  his  winter-quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the  two 
passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  were  guarded  by  his  cavalry.  They  were 
betrayed  by  treachery  or  weakness  ;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths 
scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
At  length  a  fleet  and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum, 
or  Rossano,3  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  where 

*  Totila  ....  Romam  in§;reditur  .  .  .  .  ac  everit  muros  domos  aliquantas  igni  comburens, 
ac  omnes  Romanorura  res  in  priedam  accepit,  hos  ipsos  Romanos  in  Campaniam  captives 
abduxit.  Post  quain  devastationem,  xl  aut  amplius  dies,  Roma  fuit  desolata,  ut  nemo  ibi 
hominum,  nisi  (nulla  ?)  bestiae  morarentur  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  54.). 

"  The  trilndi  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  three  others 
erect  or  adverse  (Procop.  Gothic.  1.  iii,  c.  24.  Just.  Lipsius,  Poliorcetwv,  1.  v.  c.  3.),  The 
metaphor  was  borrowed  from  the  tribuli  (land-caltrops),  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit  common 
in  luly  (Martin,  ad  Vireil.  Georgic.  i.  153.  ii.  33.). 

5  Ruiicia,  the  navale  fhurioruvt,  was  transferred  to  tha  distance  of  sixty  stadia  to  Ruscia* 
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the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuge.  In  the  first  attempt,  the 
Roman  forces  were  dissipated  by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  ap- 
proached the  shore ;  but  they  saw  the  hihs  covered  with  archers,  the 
landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths 
impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and 
continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the 
death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his  return. 

The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy  of  his 
competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded  by  the  blaze  of 
his  former  glory.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had 
wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  march  into 
.  the  country,  or  to  accept  the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila. 
Yet  in  the  judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from 
events,  and  compare  the  instruments  with  the  execution,  he  appeared 
a  more  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of 
his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings  before  the  throne 
of  Justinian.  The  valour  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by  age ; 
his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of 
humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
the  times.  The  parsimony  or  poverty  of  the  Emperor  compelled  him 
to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained  by  the  oppression 
of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that  injured  or  guilty 
officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  avarice 
of  Antonina,  which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now  reigned 
without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius  himself  had  always  under- 
stood, that  riches,  in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of 
personal  merit.  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his 
honour  for  the  public  service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to 
his  private  emolument.  The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy'  awaited  his  return.  In  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the  African 
tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Pr.-e- 
jecta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer ;  but 
the  impediment  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of 
Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery;  and 
the  service  in  which  he  gloried,  had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and 
sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but  the  con- 
spirators delayed  the  execution  till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  dis- 
armed, and  naked,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity;  and  they  justly 
dreaded  the  revenge,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins, 
and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime.      Delay  afforded  time 


num,  Rossano,  an  archbishopric  without  suffragans.    The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  es 
of  the  duke  of  CorigHano  (Riedesel,  Travels  into  Magna  Grscia  and  Sicily,  p.  166.). 

'  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Procop.  ^Gothic.  1.  in.  c.  31,  32.)  with  such  freedom 
candour,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives  him  nothing  to  add. 
*  *  *  12 
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for  rash  communications  and  honest  confessions:  Artaban  and  his 
accomphces  were  condemned  by  the  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency 
of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  confinement  of  the  palace, 
till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against  his  throne  and  life. 
If  the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  cordially  embrace  a  friend 
whose  victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was  endeared  to  his 
prince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Beli- 
sarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the  high  station  of  general  of  the  East 
and  count  of  the  domestics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  re- 
spectfully yielded  the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the 
first  of  the  Romans.^  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  his  wife ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection  became 
less  disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser 
influence  of  fear.  Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  of 
their  fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anastasius  the  grandson,  or  rather  the 
nephew,  of  the  empress,^  whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the  con- 
summation of  their  youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  ex- 
pired, the  parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps 
her  happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling  mother, 
who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before  they  had  been  ratified  by 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.^ 

Before  the  departure  (a.d.  548,  Sept.)  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was 
besieged,  and  few  cities  v/ere  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ra- 
venna, Ancona,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians ;  and  when 
Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung 
by  the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of  Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title 
till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  people.  Three  thousand  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the 
suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced 
to  Justinian,  by  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence 
was  pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly 
accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  (his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and 
confidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  conquest,  en- 
countered a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the  port,  and  of  all  maritime  supplies. 
The  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality 
of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of  their  venal 

*  The  honours  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secretary  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii. 
c.  35-  1.  iv.  c.  21.).  The  title  of  STpaTrjyos  is  ill  translated,  at  least  in  this  instance,  by 
praefectus  praetorio  ;  and  to  a  military  character,  magister  milituni  is  more  proper  and  appli- 
cable 'Ducange,  Gloss.  Gra;c.  p.  1458.). 

^  Alcmannus  (ad  Hist.  Arcanam,  p.  68.),  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzant.  p.  98.),  and  Helnecclus 
(Hist.  Juris  Civilis,  p.  434.),  all  three  represent  Anastasius  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Theodora ;  and  their  opinion  firmly  reposes  on  the  unambiguous  testimony  of  Procop.  (Anec- 
dot,  c.  4,  s.—QvyaTpi^M  twice  repeated).  And  yet  I  will  remark,  1.  'I'hat,  in  the  year  547, 
Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grandson  of  the  age  of  puberty  ;  2.  That  wc  are  totally 
Ignorant  of  this  daughter  and  her  husband  ;  and,  3.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bastards, 
and  that  her  grandson  by  Justinian  would  have  been  heir-apparent  of  the  empire. 

3  The  afiapTtifiaTa,  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return,  are  manifested  airjapw 
KoKviTTto'!,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  author  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5.).  The  designs 
of  Antonina  were  favoured  by  the  fluctuatmg  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  law  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  that  emperor  was  trocho  versatilior  (Heineccius,  Element.  Juris  Civil,  ad 
Orainem  Pandect.  P,  iv.  No.  233.). 
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countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night  (A.D. 
549),  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on  another  side,  they  silently 
opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the  city;  and 
the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could  reach  the  harbour 
of  Centumcellas.  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of 
Cilicia,  retired  with  400  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled 
the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine ;  and  their  aversion 
to  the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  ^to  risk  the  event 
of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped 
to  the  offers  of  capitulation :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and 
preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila ; 
their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attachment  to  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  East,  were  dismissed  with  honour;  and  above  400 
enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of  destroying 
the  edifices  of  Rome,^  which  he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored  to  their  country ;  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  liberally  provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe 
of  peace,  exhibited  the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst  he 
amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  400  vessels  were  prepared  for  the 
embarkation  of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were 
reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his  implacable  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  300  galleys.^  The  Goths  were 
landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epirus ;  they  advanced 
as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of  Augustus,  and  Dodona,^  once  famous 
by  the  oracle  of  Jove,  In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Bar- 
barian repeated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of  peace,  applauded  the  con- 
cord of  their  predecessors,  and  oftered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in 
the  service  of  the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace ;  but  he  neglected  the  pro- 
secution of  war ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  disappointed  in  some 
degree  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber  the 
emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus, 
who  appeared  before  his  throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy.  In 
the  choice  of  the  generals  (a.d.  549 — 551)  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment, 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the 
conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  want  of  youth  and  experience  were  after- 
wards discovered,  and  before  he  touched  the  shores  of  the  island  he 

^  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors ;  and  according  to 
Procop.  (Gotli.  1.  iv.  c.  22.),  the  galley  of  yEneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feel  in  breadth, 
120  in  length,  was  preserved  entire  in  the  navalia,  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  vii.  c.  p.  p.  466.  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
p.  334.).     But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  this  relic. 

^  In  these  seas,  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of  Calypso.  He  was  shown, 
at  Phasacia  or  Corcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses  (Odyss.  xiii.  163.) ;  but  he  found  it  a 
recent  fabric  of  many  stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius  (1.  iv.  c.  22.).  Eus- 
tathius  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

■^  M.  d'Anville  (lVlem.de  I'Acad.  xxxii.  513.)  illustrates  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  ;  but  he  cannot 
ascertain  the  situation  of  Dodona.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds 
of  America. 
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was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius  the  con- 
spirator Artaban  was  raised  from  a  iDrison  to  military  honours;  in 
the  pious  presumption,  that  gratitude  would  animate  his  valour  and 
fortify  his  allegiance.  Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels, 
but  the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved  for  Germanus,' 
the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had  been  long  depressed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of 
a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  children,  and  the  testament  of 
his  brother ;  and  although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Justi- 
nian was  displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit 
obedience :  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in 
the  factions  of  the  circus :  the  gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered 
by  innocent  cheerfulness ;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  interest  to 
indigent  or  deserving  friends.  His  valour  had  formerly  triumphed 
over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa:  the 
first  report  of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians ;  and 
he  was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  His  second  mar- 
riage with  Malasontha,  the  grand-daughter  of  Theodoric,  endeared 
Germanus  to  the  Goths  themselves  ;  and  they  marched  with  reluctance 
against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of 
Amali.^"  A  splendid  allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor:  the 
general  contributed  his  private  fortune;  his  two  sons  were  popular 
and  active ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the  promptitude  and  success  of  his 
levies,  the  expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select  some 
squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  voluntary  service ;  and  as 
far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality  attracted  the  aid 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica;  an  army  of 
Sclavonians  fled  before  their  march ;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final 
departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus  were  terminated  by  his  malady 
and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war 
still  continued  to  act  with  energy  and  effect.  The  maritime  towns, 
Ancona,  Crotona,  Centumcellae,  resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily 
was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated 
near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  47 
to  50  galleys  :  the  victory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity 
of  the  Greeks;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled,  that  only  12  of 
the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They  affected  to 
depreciate  an  element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own 
experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea 
will  always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land.3 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  provoked  to  smile,  by 

*  Acts  of  Germanus  in  the  public  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  i6,  17,  i8.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  32.)  and  private 
history  (Anecdot.  c.  5.),  and  those  of  his  son  Justin,  in  Agath.  (1.  iv.  p.  130,  131.).  Notwith- 
standing an  ambiguous  expression  of  Jomandes,  fratri  suo,  Alemannus  has  proved  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  brother, 

'  Conjuncta  Aniciorum  gens  cum  Amalfii  stirpe  spem  adhuc  utriusque  generis  promittit 
(Jornan.  c.  60.  p.  703,),     He  wrote  at  Ravenna  before  the  death  of  Totila. 

3  The  third  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Germanus  (Add.  1,  iv.  c. 
*3i  24>  25*  >6.). 
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the  strange  intelligence,  that  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
given  (A.D.  552)  to  an  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch  Narses^  is  ranked 
among  the  few  who  have  rescued  that  unhappy  name  from  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  mankind. 

A  feeble  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the 
loom  and  distaff,  in  the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the  service  of 
female  luxury ;  but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised 
the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind.  A  stranger  to  the 
schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter, 
and  to  persuade;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly 
counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.^  The  talents  of 
N arses  were  tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies ;  he  led  an 
army  into  Italy,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the 
country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve 
years  after  his  return,  the  eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest 
which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals. 
Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared, 
that  unless  he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never 
consent  to  risk  his  own  glory,  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian 
granted  to  the  favourite,  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero  :  the 
Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  key  of  the 
public  treasure  was  put  into  his  hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy 
soldiers,  to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay, 
and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The  troops  of 
Gennanus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expectation 
of  a  new  leader;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies  were  created  by 
the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  Narses.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  ^  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lend- 
ing 2200  of  his  bravest  warriors,  who  were  followed  by  3000  of  their 
martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Heruli  fought  on  horseback 
under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who 
adopted  the  m.anners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of 
veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to 
command  the  Huns;  and  Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the 
great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faith- 
ful Persians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their 

^  Procopius  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and  the  victory  of  Narses 
(I.  iv.  c.  21.  26 — 35.).  A  splendid  scene  !  Among  the  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso 
revolved  in  his  mind,  he  hesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses 
(Hayley's  Works,  iv.  70.). 

^  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Persar- 
menian.  Procopius  styles  him  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  fiacTiXiKwv  \pmxaTiov  Ta/xias  ;  Paul 
V/arnefrid  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.),  Chartularius  :  Marcellinus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularius.  In 
an  inscription  on  the  Salarian  bridge,  he  is  entitled  Ex-consul,  Ex-prsepositus,  Cubiculi  Pa- 
tricias (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xiii.  c.  25.).  The  law  of  Theodosius  against  eunuchs 
was  obsolete  or  abolished  (Annotation  xx.) ;  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Romans  subsisted 
in  full  vigour  (Procop.  1.  iv.  c.  21.). 

^  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the  succour,  service,  and  hon- 
ourable dismission  of  his  countrymen — reipublicae  Romanse  adversus  aimulos  adjuVtoresfuerant 
(L  ii.  c.  1.  p.  774.  ed.  Grot.).  I  am  surprised  that  Albpin,  their  martial  king,  did  not  lead  his 
subjects  in  persoq. 
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prince/  Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  more  absolute  in 
the  affection  '^^  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and  gallant  army 
from  Philippopv-.  o  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was 
checked.  The  East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting 
such  multitudes  of  men  and  horses.  The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general 
confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  re- 
fused a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The  station  of 
Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  forces ; 
and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread  the  adjacent  country 
with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inundation  of  waters.^  In  this  per- 
plexity, an  officer  of  experience  proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  rashness ;  that  the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  ad- 
vance along  the  sea-shore,  while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and 
successively  cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fall  into  the  Hadriatic 
to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected 
the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched  towards  Rimini  to 
meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 

The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and  decisive  action. 
His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state :  the  cost  of  each  day 
accumulated  the  enormous  account ;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  dis- 
cipline or  fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other,  or  against  their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations 
might  have  tempered  the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious, 
that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution  :  he 
felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  treason,  and  he  resolved  to  risk 
the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in  which  the  valiant 
would  be  animated  by  instant  danger,  and  the  disaffected  might  be 
awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the 
hilln  of  Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  Way,  nine  miles  beyond 
the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might  have 
stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.^  The  Goths  were  assembled  (a.  D. 
552.  July)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced  without  delay 
to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies  approached  each  other 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs,  between  Tagina^  and  the 

*  He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  bhnd  Zames,  saved  by  compassion,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  motives  of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity  (Procop. 
Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.). 

'  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  waste  from  Aquileia  to  Ra- 
venna was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses.  Man  has  subdued  nature,  and  the  land 
has  been  cultivated,  since  the  waters  are  confined  and  embanked.  See  the  learned  researches 
of  Muratori  (Antiq.  Italiae  medii  ^Evi,  i.  dissert,  xxi.  253.),  from  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Herodian, 
old  charters,  and  local  knowledge. 

3  The  Flaminian  Way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the  best  modern  maps,  by 
d|Anyille  (Analyse  de  1  Italic,  p.  147.),  maybe  thus  stated  :  Rome  to  Narni,  51  Roman  miles  ; 
Temi,  57;  Spoleto,  75  ;  Foligno,  88;  Nocera,  103  ;  Cagli,  142  ;  Intercisa,  157  :  Fossombrone, 
160  ;  Fano,  176 ;  Pesaro.  184  ;  Rimini,  208— about  189  EngUsh  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  death  of  Totila  ;  but  Wessel.  (Itiner.  p.  614.)  exchanges  for  the  field  of  Tashias,  the  un- 
known appellation  of  Ptanias,  8  miles  from  Nocera. 

*  Taginae,  or  rather  Tadinae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but  the  bishopric  of  that  obscure 
town,  a  mile  from  Gualdb,  in  the  plain,  was  united,  in  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera. 
Juic  signs  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  Fossato.  the  camp:  Capraia, 
Vaprea;  Bastia^  Busta  Gallormn.     duver.  (Ital.  Anti-Ji.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  615,  616,  617.),  Lucas 
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sepulchres  of  the  Gauls.'  The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an 
offer,  not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  "  What  day,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, "will  you  fix  for  the  combat?"  "The  eighth  day,"  replied 
Totila  :  but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise  a  foe, 
suspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli 
and  Lombards,  of  approved  valour  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  8000  Romans ;  the 
right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by 
1500  chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emergencies  of  action, 
to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the 
eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and  countenance 
the  assurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish 
the  guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to  their 
view,  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  military  virtue. 
From  the  event  of  a  single  combat,  they  drew  an  omen  of  success  ; 
and  they  beheld  with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  main- 
tained a  small  eminence  against  three  successive  attacks  of  the  Gothic 
cavalry.  At  the  distance  only  of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the 
morning  in  dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  necessary 
food,  without  unloosening  the  cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the  bridle 
from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  charge ;  and  it  was  delayed 
by  Totila  till  he  had  received  his  last  sucours  of  2000  Goths.  While 
he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a 
narrow  space  the  strength  and  agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was 
enchased  with  gold ;  his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind ;  he  cast 
his  lance  into  the  air ;  caught  it  with  the  right  hand ;  shifted  it  to  the 
left ;  threw  himself  backwards ;  recovered  his  seat ;  and  managed  a 
fiery  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  school.  As 
soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  assumed  the 
dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The 
first  line  of  cavalry  advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and 
left  behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They  were  soon 
engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the  adverse  wings 
had  been  insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the 
volleys  of  4000  archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  their  distress,  drove 
them  forwards  to  a  close  and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could 
only  use  their  lances  against  an  enemy  ecjually  skilled  in  all  the  in- 
struments of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans  and 
their  Barbarian  allies  ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and  directed 
their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of  superior 
bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished  and  disordered,  pressed 
and  broken;  and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears, 
or  opening  their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying 
horse.     Six  thousand  of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered,  without  mercy, 

Holstenius  (Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  85.),  GuazzesI  (Dissertat.  p.  177.  a  professed  inquiry),  and 
the  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Maire  and  Magim. 

'  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  458  ;  and  the  consul  Decius,  by  devoting  his 
own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country  and  his  colleague  Fabius  (T.  Liv.  x.  28,  ag.). 
Procopius  ascribes  to  Camilhis  the  victory  of  the  Busta  Gnlloriim;  .i:id  his  error  is  brandec} 
by  Cluverius  with  the  national  reproach  of  Grsecorum  nugaineuta. 
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in  the  field  of  Tagina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  over- 
taken by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidae ;  "  Spare  the  king  of  Italy," 
cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of 
Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths ;  they 
transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  his 
disorace ;  and  his  last  moments  were  not  embittered  by  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure 
tomb ;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  be- 
held the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and 
his  bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of 
triumph. — Theophan.  Chron.  p.  193.  Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  108, 

As  soon  as  N arses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of  victory, 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness,'  he  praised,  rewarded, 
and  dismissed  the  Lombards.  The  villages  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes  by  these  valiant  savages ;  they  ravished  matrons  and  virgins  on 
the  altar ;  their  retreat  was  diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  regular  forces,  who  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders. 
The  victorious  eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and  often  the 
complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of  Rome  with 
the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host.  Round  the  wide  circumference, 
Narses  assigned  to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a 
feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguard- 
ed entrance.  Neither  the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the 
port,  could  long  delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Justinian 
once  more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had 
h^QXifive  times  taken  and  recovered.-  IBut  the  deliverance  of  Rome 
was  the  last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of 
Narses  too  frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and  war  :  the 
despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary 
revenge :  and  300  youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent 
as  hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of 
Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful  lesson  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators  whom  Totila  had  banished 
from  their  countiy,  some  were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and 
transported  from  Campania  to  Sicily ;  while  others  were  too  guilty  to 
confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian,  or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for 
their  escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in 
a  state  of  indigence  and  exile:  the  victory  of  Narses  revived  their  hopes  ; 
but  their  premature  return  to  the  metropohs  was  prevented  by  the 
furious  Goths ;  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with 
patrician  3  blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution 
of  Romulus  expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title 
of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public  coun- 

*  Evag.  1.  iv.  c.  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to  Narses  the  day,  and  the 
word,  of  battle  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.). 

'  Ett*  tovtov  PaartX.svovTOS  to  irtfiirTOV  tu\u).  In  the  year  536  by  Belisarius,  in 
546  by  Totila,  in  547  by  Belisarius,  in  549  by  Totila,  and  in  552  by  Narses.  Maltretus  had 
inadvertently  translated  j^.W«^«  ;  a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts  :  but  the  mischief  was 
done  ;  and  Cousin,  with  a  train  of  French  and  Latin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 

3  Compare  two  passages  of  Procop.  (1.  iii.  c.  26.  1  iv.  c.  24.),  which,  with  some  collalcrul 
binU  fi-oui  MarccUinus  and  Jornandes,  illustrate  the  state  of  the  expiring  scvate. 
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cil,  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  contem- 
plate the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or 
freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate !  ^ 

The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  retired 
beyond  the  Po;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  and 
revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king  immediately  sent  (a.d. 
553.  Mar.)  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  purchase,  the  aid  of 
the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished  for  the  public  safety,  the  riches  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal 
treasure  was  guarded  by  his  brother  Aligern  at  Cuma^  in  Campania ; 
but  the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified,  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  arms  of  Narses.  From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  his  brother,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  or  Draco,''  which  flows  from 
Nuceria  into  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies; 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  combats,  and  Teias 
maintained  this  important  post,  till  he  was  deserted  by  his  fleet  and 
the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant  steps  he  ascended  the  Lac- 
tartan  mount,  where  the  physicians  of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Galen, 
had  sent  their  patients  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  milk.^  But  the 
Goths  soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution  :  to  descend  the  hill, 
to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession  of 
freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand 
a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one  he  struck  dead 
the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with  the  other  he  received  the  weapons 
which  every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a  com- 
bat of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve 
javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield.  Without  moving  from  his 
ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his  attend- 
ants for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment  while  his  side  was 
uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell:  and  his  head, 
exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations,  that  the  Gothic  kingdom 
was  no  more.  But  the  example  of  his  death  served  only  to  animate 
the  companions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  leader.  They 
fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They  reposed  on  their 
arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and  main- 
^^  tained  with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
^H  repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  their 
^H  bravest  champions,  determined  the  surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair 
^B  capitulation  which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inchned  to  propose. 
^RThey  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing  in  Italy  as  the  subjects  and 
^Rsoldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing  with  a  portion   of  their  private 

^^"      *  See,  in  the  example  of  Prusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  \.uz  fragments  of  Polyb.  (Excerpt. 
Legat.  xcvii.  927.),  a  curious  picture  of  a  royal  slave. 

^  The  ApuKoou  of  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  35.)  is  evidently  tht  Sarnus.  The  text  is  accused 
or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluver.  (1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1156.)  :  but  Camillo  Pellegrini  of 
Naples  (Discorsi  sopra  la  Campania  Felice,  p.  330.)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as  early 
as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or  Draconcello. 


3  Galen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apud  Cluver.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  ii59-)  describes  the  lofty 
te,  pure  air,  and  rich  mHk  of  mount  Lactarius,  whose  medicinal  benefits  were  equally  known 
and  sought  in  the  time  of  Synunach.  (1.  vi.  epist.  18.),  and  Cassiodor.  (Var.  xi.  10,).    Nothing 
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wealth,  in  search  of  some  independent  country.* 
fidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  looo  Goths,  who  broke  away 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to  the 
walls  of  Pavia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of  Aligern, 
prompted  him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  his  brother :  a  strong 
and  dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow  the  armour 
and  breast  of  his  antagonist;  and  his  military  conduct  defended 
Cumss"  above  a  year  against  the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Their  indus- 
try had  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cave^  into  a  prodigious  mine ;  combustible 
materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  temporary  props :  the  wall 
and  the  gate  of  Cumae  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins  formed  a 
deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  Ahgern 
stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless 
condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the 
friend  of  N  arses  than  the  slave  of  the  Franks.  After  the  death  of 
Teias,  the  Roman  general  separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of 
Italy ;  Lucca  sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege ;  and  such  was  the 
humanity  or  the  prudence  of  N arses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the 
inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of  their 
hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their  grateful 
zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen.^ 

Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  reigned 
over  the  Austrasians  or  oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theode- 
bald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the  magnificent  pro- 
mises of  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people 
outstripped  the  timid  counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire 
and  Buccelin,s  the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  fcx"th  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Italian  war;  and  75,ooo  Germans  descended  (A.D.  553.  Aug.)  in 
the  autumn  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under  the 
conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly  conceived,  that  per- 
sonal bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander.  As  he 
marched  without  order  or  precaution  along  the  ^milian  Way,  an  am- 
buscade of  Franks  suddenly  rose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma : 
his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed ;  but  their  leader  refused  to  fly ; 
declaring  to  the  last  moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the 
angry  countenance  of  Narses.     The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and  the  re- 

*  Buat  (xi.  2.)  conveys  to  his  favourite  Bavaria  this  remnant  of  Goths,  who  by  others  are 
buried  in  the  mountains  of  Uri,  or  restored  to  their  native  isle  of  Gothland  (Mascou,  Annot. 
xxi), 

"  I  leave  Scalig.  (Animad.  in  Euseb.  p.  59.)  and  SalmaS,  (Exercit.  Plinian.  p.  51.)  to  quarrel 
about  the  origin  of  Cumae,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  (Strab.  1.  v.  372.  Velleius 
Paterculus,  1.  i.  c.  4.),  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time  (Satir.  iii.),  and  now  in  ruins. 

3  Agath.  (l.i.  c.  21.)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of  Cumae  :  he  agrees  with  Servius 
(ad  1.  vi.  iEneid) ;  nor  can  I  perceive  why  their  opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the 
excellent  editor  of  Virgil  (ii.  650.).  In  urbe  media  secreta  religio  !  But  Cumse  was  not  yet 
built ;  and  the  lines  (1.  vi.  q6.)  would  become  ridiculous,  if  itneas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 

^  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  35th  chapter  of  the  ivth  book  of  the  Gothic  War 
of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the  history  of  Agathias.  We  must  now  relinquish  a 
statesman  and  soldier,  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician  (I.  i.  p.  11.  1.  ii.  51. 
ed.  Louvre), 

5  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  he  discomfited  and  slew  Belisarius,  subdued 
Italy  and  Sicily,  &c.  Historians  of  France,  Greg,  of  Tours  (ii.  }.  iii.  c.  33.  p.  203.),  an4 
Amiom  (ui.  I.  li.  d?  Gest.  Francor.  c.  23.  p.  59.). 
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treat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of  their  dehverers,  and 
admitted  them  into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
man general.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the 
.irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians.  They  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Ahgern, 
•that  the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an  inva- 
►ion.     Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 

Parses  himself,  who  salHed  from  Rimini  at  the  head  of  300  horse,  to 
:hastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the  confines  of 
Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  their  forces.  With  the  right 
wing,  Buccelin  assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Brut- 
tium :  with  the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  Otranto,  and  the  extreme  lands  of 
Italy  were  the  term  of  their  destructive  progress.  The  Franks,  who 
were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented  themselves  with  simple 
pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But  the  churches  which  their  piety 
had  spared,  were  stripped  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Alemanni, 
who  sacrificed  horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and 
rivers  :  ^  they  melted  or  profaned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the 
ruins  of  shrines  and  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful. 
Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice.  The 
former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom :  the  latter,  after  a  pro- 
mise to  his  brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned  by  the  same  road  to 
deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The  strength  of  their  armies 
was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of 
disease:  the  Germans  revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy;  and  their  own 
intemperance  avenged  in  some  degree  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless 
people. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  spring  (a.d.  554.),  the  Imperial  troops,  who 
had  guarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  number  of  18,000  men,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed 
in  idleness.  By  the  command  and  after  the  example  of  Narses,  they 
repeated  each  day  their  military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  ac- 
customed their  ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised 
the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of 
Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  30,000  Franks  and  Alemanni,  slowly  moved 
towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a  wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  Casilinum, 

(covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  secured  the 
lest  of  his  encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle 
bf  waggons,  whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently 
Expected  the  return  of  Lothaire ;  ignorant,  alas  !  that  his  brother 
could  never  return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept 
away  by  a  strange  disease  ^  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Benacus,  between 
Trent  and  Verona.     The  banners   of  Narses   soon  approached   the 

Agathins  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone  (l.i.  18.).  At  Ziig,  in  Switzerland, 
idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  613  :  St.  Coluinban  and  St.  Gall  were  the  apostles  of  that 
ude  country  ;  and  the  latter  founded  an  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  ecclesiastical 
rincipality  and  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  freedom  and  commerce. 

"  Death  of  Lothaire  in  Agath.  (1.  ii.  38.)  and  Paul  Warnefrid,  surnamed  Diaconus  (1.  li.  c,  3, 
^.).    The  Greek  makes  hira  rave  and  tear  his  flesh.     Hy  had  plundere'^  churc'ie^. 
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Vultumus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of 
this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of  the  Roman  general  were 
mosl  conspicuous  in  the  calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of 
a  battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the 
Barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river, 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and  moment  of  action,  reduced  him 
to  comply  with  the  inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for 
some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Ileruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses  was  awakened:  he  sum- 
moned the  offender  to  his  presence,  and  without  listening  to  his  ex- 
cuses, gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master 
had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was 
not  less  unjust,  than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The 
Heruli  felt  the  indignity;  they  halted:  but  the  Roman  general,  with- 
out soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called  aloud,  as 
the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy  their 
place,  they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops  were 
disposed  ^  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre,  the 
heavy-armed  foot ;  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Ger- 
mans advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle 
or  solid  wedge.  They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings 
of  cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass  their 
rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  consisted  of  infantry  :  a 
sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side,  and  they  used  as  their  weapons 
of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked  javelin,  which  were  only 
formidable  in  close  combat,  or  at  a  short  distance.  The  flower  of  the 
Roman  archers,  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished 
without  peril  round  this  immoveable  phalanx;  supplied  by  active 
speed  the  deficiency  of  number;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a 
crowd  of  Barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were 
covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused,  they 
trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  decisive  moment 
the  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid  violence  the 
head  of  the  column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the  Gothic 
prince,  deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour ;  and  their  example  in- 
cited the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the  Vulturnus,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants :  but  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  a 
victory j""  which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could  be 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand 
Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the 
ensuing  spring ;  and  every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduc- 

*  PAre  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran<;oi.se  i.  i;r.)  has  exhibited  a  fanciful  representation  of 
this  battle,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  once  famous  editor  of  Poly- 
bius,  who  fashioned  to  his  own  habits  and  opinions  all  the  military  operations  of  antiquity. 

'  Agath.  (1.  ii.  47.)  has  produced  a  Greek,  epigram  of  six  linos  on  this  victory  of  Narses, 
which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Plataea.  The  chief  difierence 
is  indeed  in  their  consequences— so  trivial  in  the  former  instance— so  permanent  and  gloriouf 
in  the  latter. 
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tion  of  the  Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  cormpted  by  the  ignor- 
ance or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.^  After  the  battle  of  Casilinum,  Narses 
entered  the  capital;  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Alemanni,  were  displayed ;  hio  soldiers,  with  garlands 
in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  cf  the  conqutrcr ;  and  Rome,  for 
the  last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings  was  filled 
(a.d.  554 — 568)  by  the  Exarcj.i  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  in 
peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  oi  the  Romans,  Their  jurisdiction  was 
soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  province:  but  Narses  himself, 
the  first  and  most  powerful  cf  the  Exarchs,  administered  above  fifteen 
years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy.  Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved 
the  honours  of  envy,  calumny,  and  disgrace  :  but  the  favourite  eunucn 
still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Justinian,  or  the  leader  of  a  victorious 
army  awed  and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was 
not  by  weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the 
attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of 
the  future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking  and  dancing : 
the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing 
(says  Agathias)  remained,  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and  hel- 
mets for  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead. "^  In  a  manly 
oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  their  fame  and  endangered  their  safety. 
The  soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed :  discipline  was  confirmed,  the  for- 
tifications were  restored;  a  duke  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and 
military  command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities;^  and  the  eye  of 
Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The 
remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with 
the  people :  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death  of  Buccelin, 
abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests  :  and  the  rebel- 
lious Sindbal,  chief  of  the  lieruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  hung  on  a 
lofty  gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the  Exarch.'^  The  civil  state 
of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  prag- 
matic sanction,  which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the 
pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence  into  the  schools 
and  tribunals  of  the  West :  he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his 
immediate  successors,  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished, 

tjiviiich  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the  usurpation 

Totila.      A  moderate  theory  was  framed  to  reconcile  the  rights 

property, with  the  safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with 

le  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  offences  with  the  interest 

*  The  Beroi  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201.)  must  be  read  or  under- 
■»od  Verona  and  Brixia. 

'  E\i7reTo  -yap  oifiai,  ai/Tois  vtto  a/UtXTepias  Tas  aaririSai  tvxov  Kat  ra  Kpavi) 
an(\)opf.oi<i  oivov  Kai  fiap^iTOv  aTToSoadai  (Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  48.).  In  the  first  scene  c. 
Kichard  III.  our  English  poet  has  beautifully  enlarged  on  this  idea;  for  which,  however,  lie 
was  not  indebted  to  the  Byzantine  historian. 

3  MafTei  has  proved  (yerona  Illustrata,  P.  i,  1.x.  257.),  against  the  common  opinion,  th-it 
the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted  before  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards  by  Narses  himself. 
In  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (No.  23.),  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  militares. 

*  Paul.  Diacon.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  776.  Menand.  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  133.)  mentions  some 
risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  Theophan.  (p.  201.)  hints  at  some  Gothic  rebelUons. 
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of  virtue  and  order  of  society.  Under  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome 
was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by 
the  permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approaching 
without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantinople:  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and  the 
salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  grammarians,  were 
destined  to  preserve  or  rekindle  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient 
capital.  Justinian  might  dictate  benevolent  edicts,^  and  Narses  might 
second  his  wishes  by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of 
churches.  But  the  power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy :  and 
the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress  and 
depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign,  under  the 
discipline  of  Belisarius  himself,  50,000  labourers  died  of  hunger^  in 
the  narrow  region  of  Picenum ;  ^  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum 
of  her  present  inhabitants.'* 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius  sincerely 
rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
exploits  might  teach  him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a 
rival;  and  the  repose  of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  (a.d.  559)  by  a 
last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the  capital.  The  Bar- 
barians who  annually  visited  the  provinces  of  Europe  were  less  dis- 
couraged by  some  accidental  defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the 
double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  winter 
of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen  :  Zabergan  led  the 
cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude  of  Sclavonians.  The  savage  chief  passed  without 
opposition  the  river  and  the  mountains,  spread  his  troops  over  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no  more  than  7000  horse  to  the 
long  walls  which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature : 
a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the 
forces  of  the  empire  were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven  schools,^  or  companies,  of  the  guards  or 
domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  5500  men, 
whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of  Asia.  But  the 
places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  insensibly  supplied  by  lazy  citizens, 

^  The  Pra^atic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  regulates  the  civil  state  of  Italy, 
consists  of  xxvii  articles :  it  is  dated  Aug.  15,  a.d.  554  ;  is  addressed  to  Narses,  V,  J.  Prsc- 
positus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  and  to  Antiochus,  Praefectus  Praetorio  Italiae  ;  and  has  been  preserved 
by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the  novels  and  edicts  of  Justinian, 
Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

'  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern  provinces,  without  (ckto?) 
the  Ionian  gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the  place  of  bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted 
orphan  suckled  by  a  she  goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten,  by 
two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c. 

3  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est ;  quondam  uberrimae  muititudinis,  ccclx  millia  Picentium  in  fidcm 
P.  R.  venere  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  18.).  In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population 
was  already  diminished. 

*  Perhaps  15  or  16  millions.  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  18.)  computes  that  Africa  lost  5  millions, 
•  hat  Italy  was  thrice  as  extensivcj  andjhat  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But 
his  reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  and  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

S  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  24.  Aleman.  p. 
I02.)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Agath.  (L  v.  159.)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  an  bostilo 
witnesft. 
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who  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service.  Of  such  soldiers,  few 
could  be  tempted  to  sally  from  the  gates ;  and  none  could  be  persuaded 
to  remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated  the 
numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had  polluted  holy  virgins, 
and  abandoned  new-born  infants  to  the  dogs  and  vultures;  a  crowd 
of  rustics,  imploring  food  and  protection,  increased  the  consternation 
of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  pitched  at  the  distance  ot 
twenty  miles,'  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  wdiich  encircles  Melan- 
thias,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Propontis.''  Justinian  trembled : 
and  those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age,  were  pleased 
to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the  alacrity  and  vigour  of  his  youth.  By 
his  command,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs,  of  Constantin- 
ople :  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  trembling  spectators  :  the  golden 
gate  was  crowded  with  useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate 
shared  the  fatigues  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a  feeble 
veteran,  w^ho  was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to  resume  the  arn>- 
our  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage  and  defended  Rome.  The 
horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus, 
were  hastily  collected ;  the  emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was  roused 
by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and  his  first  encampment  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the 
friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of 
the  night:  innumerable  fires,  and 'clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  con- 
trived to  magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength:  his  soldiers  suddenly 
passed  from  despondency  to  presumption;  and,  while  10,000  voices 
demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledge,  that  in 
the  hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  300  veterans. 
The  next  morning,  the  liulgarian  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge. 
But  they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flanks  by  two 
ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost  warriors  fell 
by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the  swiftness  of 
their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this  action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight)  the 
Bulgarians  lost  only  400  horse ;  but  Constantinople  was  saved ;  and 
Zabergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor, 
I  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and 
Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
try.    On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  theif 


*  The  distance  from  Constantinople  to  IMclanthias,  Villa  Ca^sarlana  (Aniniian.  xxx.  ii.),  is 
variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia  (Suid.  ii.  522.     Agath.  1,  v.  158.),  or  xviii  or  xix  miles 


(Itiner.  p.  138.  230.  323.  332.  and  Wessel.  Observ.}.     The  first  xii  miles,  as  far  as  Rhegiiim, 

i  paved  bj   '      ■   ■ 
Bea  (Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 


were  paved  by  Justinian,  who  built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake  and  tho 


I 


The  Atyras  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  16^,  ed.  Voss.).  At  the  river's  mouth,  a  town  o» 
castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Justiman  (Procop.  de  lidif.  1.  iv.  c.  a.  Itiner.  p.  570. 
BiJdWessd.). 
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danger,  accompanied  his  triumph  with  acchimations  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, which  were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But 
when  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  em- 
peror, after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  him  to  mingle 
with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his  glory 
on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  was  encouraged  to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and 
to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians 
wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined 
to  peace  by  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Cher- 
sonesus.  A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the  payment 
of  heavy  ransoms ;  and  the  departure  of  Zabergan  was  hastened  by 
the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels  were  built  on  the  Danube  to 
intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a  vain 
question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shown  more  wisdom  or  weak- 
ness, amused  the  idleness  of  the  city.^ 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the  emperor 
returned  (a.d.  561)  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  business,  or 
devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his  head;  and  his 
private  entry  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops  were  plundered  of  their  bread,  the 
houses  were  shut,  and  every  citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for 
the  impending  tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspi- 
cious, were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  pra;fect  received  their 
commands  to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  general 
illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health.  The  ferment 
subsided ;  but  every  accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  govern- 
m-^nt  and  the  factious  temper  of  the  people :  the  guards  were  disposed 
tc  mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed  or  their  pay  was 
withheld :  the  frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded 
the  opportunities  of  disorder;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens, 
of  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles  i  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed  for  rimself 
and  for  his  subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and  arbitrary  punishment 
embittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long  reign :  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  in  the  palace ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the 
names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  profli- 
gate of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed 
the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal 
banquet;  and  their  black  slaves^  were  stationed  in  the  vestibule  and 
porticos  to  announce  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition 
in  the  capital.  But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and 
seized,  with  daggers  hidden  under  their  garments ;  Marcellus  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary. ^     Pressed 

*  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  imperfectly  represented  in  the 
prolix  declamation  of  Agath.  (1.  5.  154.)  and  the  dry  Chron.  of  Theophan,  (ji   197.). 

''  lv6ov^.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians;  and  the  i'Ethiopiiins,  sometimes  known 
fay  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  ancients  as  guards  or  followers  :  lliey  were  the  trifling, 
though  cosily,  objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury  (Ter/'nt.  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  ii.  Siieton.  in 
Aujiust.  c.  83.  with  a  good  note  af  Casaubon,  in  Caligulft,  c.  57.). 

3  The  Sergius  (Vandal  1.  ii.  c.  21,  22.  Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  Marcellus  (Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  3a.}  are 
Duutioocd  by  Procopius.    Theophan.  p.  197.  aox. 
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by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he  accused  two  officers 
of  the  household  of  Behsarius;  and  torture  forced  them  to  declare 
that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.* 
Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  an  hero  who,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  should 
stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to 
survive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly;  but  flight  must  have 
been  supported  by  rebelHon,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and 
for  glory.  Belisarius  appeared  (A.D.  563.  Dec.  5)  before  the  council 
with  less  fear  than  indignation:  after  forty  years'  service,  the  emperor 
had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Behsarius  was  graciously 
spared;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to 
July,  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length  (a.d. 
564.  July  19)  his  innoceiice  was  acknowledged;  his  freedom  and 
honours  were  restored ;  and  death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  re- 
sentment and  grief,  removed  (a.d.  565.  Mar.  13)  him  from  the  world 
about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Belisarius 
can  never  die  :  but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues, 
so  justly  due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  confiscated  by  the  em- 
peror. Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  use  of  his 
widow ;  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to  repent,  she  devoted  the  last  re- 
mains of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is 
the  simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  Justinian."  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced 
by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general ! " 
is  a  fiction  of  later  times,^  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour, 
as  a  strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune."* 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisarius,  he  enjoyed 
the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months  (A.D.  565.  Nov.  14),  the  last 
period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.     It 

*  Alemannus  (p.  3.)  quotes  an  old  Byzantine  MS.  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Imperiuia 
Orientale  of  Banduri. 

^  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original  record  is  preserved  in 
the  fragment  of  Malala  (ii.  234.)  and  the  exact  Chron.  of  I'heophan.  (p.  194.)-  Cedrenus 
(Compend.  p.  387.)  and  Zon.  (ii.  1.  xiv.  69.)  seem  to  hesitate  between  the  obsolete  truth  and 
the  growing  falsehood. 

3  The  source  of  this  idle  fable  may  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous  work  of  the  xiith  cen- 
tury, the  C^liiliads  of  John  I'zetzcs,  a  monk  (Basil,  1546,  ad  calcem  Lycophront.  Colon.  AUo- 
brog.  1614.  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grasc).  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in  tea 
vulgar  ox  political  verses  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88.  339.  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grsec.  torn.  ii.  311.). 

E/CTroj/itt  ^vXlvov  KpuTtav  tfioa  tw  fxiXiM 
BeXto-aptw  o^oXov  Sore  too  o-TpaTfjXoTj; 
Ou  Tvxv  f^^i^  ESo^aaei,  airoTvcfyXoi  S'  6  (pQovo'S, 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and  manuscripts  of 
Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  xvth  century  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Volater* 
ranus  ;  attacked  by  Alciat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law;  and  defended  by  Baron,  (a.d.  561, 
No.  2.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that 
Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight,  and  that  he  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 

*  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open  hand,  which 
is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of 
propitiating  Nemesis  (Winckelman,  Hist,  de  I'Arl,  iii.  266.).  Ex  nocturno  visft  etiam  stipem, 
quotannis,  die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum  asses  porrigeiitibus  praebena 
(Sueton.  in  August,  c.  91.  with  an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon). 

*  *  #  13 
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would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the 
most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times :  but  the  confessions  of  an 
enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest  evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  re- 
semblance of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously  urged;* 
with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  emperor  was 
easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affable  in  discourse, 
and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions,  which  rage  with  such  destructive 
violence  in  the  breast  of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper  to 
reproach  him  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty ;  but  in  the  conspiracies 
which  attacked  his  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will 
approve  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He  excelled 
in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance :  but  the  impartial 
love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less  mischievous,  than  his  conjugal 
tenderness  for  Theodora;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not 
by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His 
repasts  were  short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as 
fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days  and  as  many  nights  with- 
out tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigorous  : 
after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or 
studied  till  the  morning  light.  Such  restless  application  prolonged 
his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge*  and  the  dispatch  of  business ; 
and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  by  minute 
and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of  his  administration. 
The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and 
philosopher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enter- 
p^-ise  of  reconciling  the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence is  a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the 
government  of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful :  the  age 
was  unfortunate ;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discontented ;  Theo- 
dora abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his 
ludgment ;  and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted 
at  his  death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast, 
but  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  con- 
temporary praise ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  admiration,  he 
forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  Romans.  The  design  of  the 
African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and  executed:  and 
his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of 
Natses  in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed 
by  the  names  of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius  still  lives, 
to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial 
favour  of  mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and 
directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms.     The  characters  of  Philip 

■  Tlie  ndor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly  enough,  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (in  Vit. 
Agricol.  c.  45.);  and  has  been  likewise  noticed  by  the  younger  Pliny  (Panog.  c.  48.)  and 
Suetoii.  (in  Domitian,  c.  18.  and  Ca^aubon  ad  locum).  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c.  8.)  foolishly 
believes  that  only  one  bust  of  Domitian  had  reached  the  vith  cent.iry, 

'■*  'I'hc  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession  (Anecdot.  c.  8.  13.), 
itill  more  tfi.iii  V)y  the  pr:ii>!es  iGothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31.  de  Kdifio.  I.  i.  Proem,  c.  7.),  of  Procopius. 
Cuukult  the  cupious  index  of  Alcmauuus,  and  r<:ad  the  Life  of  Justinian  by  Ludcwig  (p,  135.). 
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the  Second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition 
which  dehghts  in  war,  and  dechnes  the  dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a 
colossal  statue  of  bronze  represented  the  emperor  on  horseback,  pre- 
paring to  march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour  of 
Achilles.  In  the  great  square  belore  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  this 
monument  was  raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven 
steps :  and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same  place  by 
the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future  princes  were  more  just 
or  indulgent  to  ^/i-  memory ;  the  elder  Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue : 
since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the 
victorious  Turks.^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earthquakes,  and 
the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  Sept.  (A.D.  531) 
a  comet  ^  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the  north.  Eight  years  after- 
wards (a.d.  539),  while  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn,  another  comet 
appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagittary :  the  size  was  gradually  increasing; 
the  head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible 
above  forty  days.  The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment,  ex- 
pected wars  and  calamities  from  their  baleful  influence  ;  and  these 
expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  astronomers  dissembled 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing  stars,  which  they  affected 
to  represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and  few  among  them 
embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldaeans,  that  they 
are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric  motion.^  Time 
and  science  have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the 
Roman  sage :  the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of 
astronomers  ;"*  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and 
the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have  revisited  th<?  earth  In  seven 
equal  revolutions  of  575  years.  IXit  first ^  which  ascends  beyond  the 
Christian  aera  1767  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogyges  the  father  of  Grecian 

I  antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro 
)ias  preserved,  that  under  his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  size,  figure,  and  course;  a  prodigy  without  example  either  in 
past  or  succeeding  agcs.^  The  seco7td  vi^it,  in  the  year  J193,  is  darldy 
I  *  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange  (1.  i.  c.  24.  No.  i.),  a  chain  of  original  testi- 
pionies,  from  Procopius  in  the  vith,  to  Gyllius  in  the  xvith,  century. 
^  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  Malala  (ii.  190.)  and  Theophan.  (p.  154.)  ;  the  second  by 
Procop.  ^Pjrsic.  1.  ii.  c.  4.).  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sua 
(Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14.)  is  applied  by  Theophan.  (p.  158.)  to  a  difterent  year. 

3  Seneca's  viith  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory  of  comets,  a  phdosophic 
mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  confound  a  vague  prediction,  a  veniet  tempus,  &i. 
with  the  merit  of  real  discoveries. 

*  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  humble  science  from  the  article 
CoMETE,  in  the  French  Encyclop.  by  M.  d'Alcmbert. 

5  Whiston  had  fancied,  for  the  a:ra  of  Noah's  fiood  (2242  years  before  Christ),  a  prior  ap- 
parition of  the  same  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

6  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  ,Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  x.  357.)  affords  an  happy  union  of 
hilosoohy  and  erudition.  The  phaenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by  Varro 
ip.  Ausy-r.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  8.),  who  quotes  Cp-Stor,  Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adrastus  cf 
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implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph, 
the  wife  of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country ; 
she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to 
the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of 
the  comet.  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  6i8,  a  date  that 
exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps 
of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  West  two  generations  before  the  reign  of 
Cyrus.  T^iQ  fourth  apparition,  44  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and  important.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  a  long-haired  star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations, 
during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian,  in  honour 
of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed  to 
heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  consecrated 
by  the  piety  of  a  statesman  ;  while  his  secret  superstition  referred  the 
comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own  times.^  T\i^  fifth  visit  has  been  already 
ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides  with  531  of  the 
Christian  sera.  And  it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  the  comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  in- 
terval, by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  the 
year  1 106,  is  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China ;  and  in 
the  first  fervour  of  the  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans 
might  surmise  with  equal  reason  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of 
the  Infidels.  The  sevettth  phaenomenon,  of  1680,  was  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  an  enlightened  age,^  The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a 
pi'ejudice  which  Milton's  muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the 
comet,  "  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war."^  Its  road  in 
the  heavens  was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and 
Cassini ;  and  the  mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,  and 
Halley,  investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the  eighth  period, 
in  the  year  2255,  their  calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the 
astronomers  of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American 
wilderness. 

II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit ,  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  have  been  hitherto 
produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.*  The  nature  of 
the  soil  may  indicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable 
concussions,  since  they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such 

Cyzicus — nobiles  mathem?itld.  The  two  subsequent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek 
xnythologists  and  the  ;;purious  book    of  Sibylline  verses. 

'  Pliny  (Hist.  Nar.  ii  73)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of  Augustus.  Mairan,  in 
his  most  ingenious  Ijjtters  to  tlic  P.  Parennin,  missionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and 
the  comet  of  Sept.  Trom  the  year  44  to  the  year  43.  before  the  Christian  .eera ;  but  I  am  not 
totally  subdued  by  tlic  criticism  of  the  astronomer  (Opuscules,  p.  275.). 

'-  This  last  comet  v^as  visible  in  the  month  of  Dec,  1680.  linyle,  who  begun  his  Pens^cs 
sur  Ic  Comete  in  January  1681  (Oeuvres,  iii.),  was  forceci  to  ari;ue  that  a  su pe-niatura I  comei. 
Would  have  confirmed  the  ancients  in  their  idolatry.  Uenioulli  {Eloge,  in  Fontenclle,  v.  99.) 
was  forced  to  allow  tliat  the  tail,  though  not  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

3  Paradise  Lost  was  published  ii<  the  year  1667 ;  and  the  famous  lines  (1.  ii.  708.),  which 
.•nnrtlcd  tile  licenser,  may  allude  to  the  recent  comet  of  1664,  observed  by  Cassini  at  Rome  in 
the  presence  of  queen  Christina  (Fontenelle,  in  his  Elogc,\.  338.).  Had  Charles  II.  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  fear? 

^  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  BufTbn  (i.  502.  SuppK-ment  a  I'Hist.  Natur.  v.  382. 
od.  4to),  Valmont  de  Bomare  (Diction,  d'Hist.  Natur.  Tr^inbletnens  de  Tetre,  Pyrites), 
Watson  (Chem.  Essays,  i.  181,). 
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fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur. 
But  their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  pre- 
diction of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns 
which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
Without  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in 
which  these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will 
observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian.^  Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition 
of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople  has  been  shaken 
above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the  shock  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt :  enormous  chasms 
were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the 
sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds, 
and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,^  and  cast  into  the  waves, 
where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrys,^  in  Phoenicia. 
The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in 
the  dust ;  yet  truth  must  extort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industri- 
ously laboured  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities, 
which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the 
wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
earthquake  of  Antioch  (a.d.  526.  May  20),  whose  domestic  multitudes 
were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension. 
The  loss  of  Berytus-*  (a.d.  551.  July  9)  was  of  smaller  account,  but  of 
much  greater  value.  That  city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to 
wealth  and  dignity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising 
spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  who 
might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In 
these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without 
injury  to  the  inhabitant ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the 
folly  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost  and  labour 
erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician  are 
dashed  on  his  own  head :  a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.     Instead  of  the  mutual  sympa- 

^  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  are  described  or 
mentioned  by  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.  Anecdot.  c.  iS.),  Agath.  1.  ii.  52.  1.  v.  145.),  Malala 
(Chron.  ii.  140.  176.  183.  193.  220.  229.  231.  233.),  and  Theophan.  (p.  151.  183.  189.  191.). 

*  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape  between  Aradus  and  Botrys,  named  by  the  Greeks 
Ofwy  TrpocrwTTOu  and  EVTrpocrwTrov  or  XidoTrpoattiirov  by  the  scrupulous  Christians 
(Polyb.  1.  V,  411.  Pompon.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  87.  cum  Isaac  Voss.  Observ.  Maundrell, 
Journey,  p.  32.     Pocock's  Descrip.  ii.  99.). 

3  Botrys  was  founded  (a.c.  935—903)  by  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron. 
p.  3^.).     Its  poor  representative,  the  village  of  Patrone,  is  now  destitute  of  an  harbour. 

■♦  The  university,  splendour,  and  ruin  of  Berytus,  are  celebrated  by  Heineccius  (p.  351.)  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  xxvth  year  oi 
Jii^tminn,  A.D.  551,  July  9  (Theophan.  p.  192.)  :  but  Agath.  (L  ii.  51.)  suspends  the  earthquake 
tiii  he  has  achieved  the  lulian  war. 
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thy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully 
experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are  released  from  the  fear  of 
punishment:  the  tottering  houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice; 
revenge  embraces  the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim ;  and  the  earth 
often  swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravisher  in  the  consummation  of 
their  crimes.  Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible 
ten-ors ;  and  if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is  more 
forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with 
servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  deity. 

III.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatized  in  every  age,  as  the 
original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.^     In  a  damp,  hot,  stag- 
nating air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less 
destructive  to  mankind  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.     The  fatal 
disease  which  (A.D.  542)  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
and  his  successors,^  first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium, 
between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From 
thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  East,  over 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  I  ndies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.     In  the  spring  of 
the  second  year,   Constantinople,   during  three  or  four  months,  was 
visited  by  the  pestilence :  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress 
and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,^  has  emulated  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.'* 
The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  by  the  visions  of  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.     But  the  greater 
number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were 
surprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so  slight  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse 
nor  the  colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger. 
The  same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by  the 
swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm- 
pits, and  under  the  ear;  and  when  these  buboes  or  tumours  were 
opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  coal^  or  black  substance,  of  the 
size  of  a  lentil     If  they  came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration,  the 
patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the  morbid 
humour.     But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry  a  mortification  quickly 
ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.     The 

*  I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short  but  elegant  treatise  concerning  Pestilential  Dis- 
orders, the  viiith  edition,  London,  172a. 

"  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  years  (Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  518.),  must 
be  traced  in  Procop.  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  22,  23.),  A^ath.  (1.  v.  153.).  Evag.  (1.  iv.  c.  29.),  Paul 
Diacon.  (1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  776.),  Greg,  of  Tours,  (ii.  1.  iv.  {c.  5.  p.  205.)  who  styles  it  Lues  lugtttH- 
aria,  and  the  Chron.  of  Victor  Tunnunensis  (p.  9.  in  Thesaur.  Temporum),  of  RIarcelliuus  (p. 
54.),  and  of  Thcophan.  (p.  153.). 

3  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medecin.  in  Opp.  p.  416.  Lond.  1733)  is  satisfied  that  Procopius  must 
have  studied  physic  from  his  knowledge  and  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words 
that  .ire  now  scientific,  were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greelc  idiom. 

♦  Thucydid.  1.  ii.  c.  47 — 54.  p.  127.  ed.  Duker,  and  the  poetical  description  of  the  same 
platjueby  l^ucrctius  (I.  vi.  1136.).  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  comment- 
ary on  this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600  pages.  (Vcnet.  1603,  ap.  Juntas)  which  was 
pronounced  m  St.  Mark's  library  by  Fabius  Paluimus  Utiucnsis,  a  physician  and  philosopher. 
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fever  was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  dehrium ;  the  bodies  of 
the  sick  were  covered  with  black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms 
of  immediate  death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an 
eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the 
bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal :  yet 
one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and  three  months 
survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous 
season ;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male :  but 
every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and 
many  of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech, 
without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.'  The  physicians 
of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skilful :  but  their  art  was  baffled 
by  the  various  symptoms  and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease  : 
the  same  remedies  were  productive  of  contrary  eftects,  and  the  event 
capriciously  disappointed  their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The 
erder  of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  confounded ;  those 
who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants  lay  unburied  in  the  streets 
or  in  their  desolate  houses;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorized  to  collect 
the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land  or 
water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
Their  own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened  some 
remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind ;  the  confidence 
of  health  again  revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy 
must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men 
were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  or  piovidence.  He 
forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague  had  touched 
the  person  of  Justinian  himself;  but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  em- 
peror may  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and 
honourable  cause  for  his  recovery.^  During  his  sickness  the  public 
consternation  was  expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  their 
idleness  and  despondence  occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital 
of  the  East, 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague;  which,  by 
[mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  infected  persons  to  the  lungs 
fend  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While  philosophers 
[believe  and  tremlile,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  danger 
[should  have  been  denied  by  a  people  most  prone  to  vain  and  imagin- 
[ary  terrors.^  Yet  the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by 
jome  short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be 

*  Thiicyd.  (c.  51.)  affirms  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once  taken ;  but  Evagrius,  who 

id  family  experience  of  the  plague,  observes,  that  some  persons  who  had  escaped  the  first, 

nk  under  tlic  second  attack  ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Paullinus  (p.  588.). 

observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided  :  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  dis- 

se  may  not  always  be  similar. 

^  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance  in  the  plague  of  Athens 
'Aul.  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  i.).  Dr.  Mead  accounts  for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious 
louses,  by  the  two  advantages  of  seclusion  and  abstinence  (p.  18.). 

3  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  contagious  from  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  common  experience  (p.  10.)  ;  and  he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  ii.)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
French  physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were  the  recent  and 
enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague  which,  in  a  few  months,  swept  away  50,000  inhal)itants 
(sur  la  Peste  de  Marseille,  Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and 
trade,  contains  no  more  than  90,000  souls  (Necker,  sur  les  Fuiances,  i,  231.). 
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gained  by  the  closest  conversation ;  *  and  this  persuasion  might  sup- 
port the  assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom 
inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  splitude  and  despair. 
But  the  fatal  security,  like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have 
aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  those  salutary  precautions  to 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Justinian.  No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  from  Persia  to  France,  the 
nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and  emigrations ;  and  the 
pestilential  odour  which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was  im- 
ported, by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions.  The 
mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Procopius  him- 
self, that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  countrj- ; 
the  most  sequestered  islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited ; 
the  places  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage,  were  alone 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds  might  dif- 
fuse that  subtle  venom;  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously 
disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold  or 
temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  corruption 
of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst  forth  (a.d.  542)  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  dif- 
ference of  the  seasons.  In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and 
dispersed ;  the  disease  alternately  languished  and  revived ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty-two  years  (A.D.  594) 
that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and 
salubrious  quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an 
account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this 
extraordinary  mortality.  I  only  find,  that  during  three  months,  5000  and 
at  length  10,000  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople;  that  many 
cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy 
the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human 
species,  which  has  never  been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries 
of  the  globe.'' 

^  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius— outc  yap  larpio  ovTt  yap  t6ta»Tjj— are  over- 
thrown by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrius. 

'  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the  sea,  &c.  (Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  i8.)  at- 
tempts a  more  definite  account ;  that  p.vpta8a^  fXvpiaSwv  fivpia^  had  been  exterminated 
under  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  daMuon.  The  expression  is  obscure  in  grammar  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millions  of  millions.  Aleinan.  (p. 
80.)  and  Cousin  (iii.  178.)  translate  this  passage  "two  hundred  millions  ;  "  but  I  am  ignorant 
of  their  motives.  If  we  drop  the  fxvpiaSai,  the  remaining  fivpiaSoov  fivpia^^  a  myriad  of 
myriads,  would  furnish  one  hundred  millions,  a  number  not  wholly  inadmissible. 
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Idea  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence. — The  Laws  of  the  Kings. — The 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Dece7iivirs. — The  Laws  of  the  People. — The 
Decrees  of  the  Senate. — The  Edicts  of  the  Magistrates  and  Em- 
perors.— Authority  of  the  Civilians. — Code,  Pandects,  Novels,  and 
Institutes  of  fustinian:  I.  Bights  of  Persofis.  II.  Rights  of 
Things.  \\\.  Private  Injuries  and  Actions.  IV.  Critnes  and  Pun- 
ishments. 

The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust : 
but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting 
monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence 
was  digested  in  the  immortal  works  of  the  CODE,  the  Pandeci  s,  and 
the  Institutes  :'  the  pubhc  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently 
or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe,-'  and 
the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  in- 
dependent nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who  connects  his 
own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order 
of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in 
every  age  has  exercised  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  civilians.  They 
piously  commemorate  his  virtues;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings;  and 
fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels  who  presume  to  sully 
the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked,  as 
it  usually  happens,  the  rancour  of  opposition :  the  character  of  Jus- 
tinian has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and  in- 
vective, and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti-Tribonians)  has  refused 
all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws.^  At- 
tached to  no  party,  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history, 
and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,'^  I  enter  with 

*  The  civilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and  incomprehensible  mode 
of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority  and  custom.  In  their  references  to  the  Code, 
the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  hook,  but  only  of  the 
iatu  ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  tzi/e  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thousand.  Ludewig  (Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  268.)  wishes 
to  shake  off  this  pedantic  yoke  ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method  of 
numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law. 

"  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received  them  as  common  law 
or  reason  ;  in  France,  Italy,  Sec.  they  possess  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  ;  and  they  v.cre 
respected  in  England  from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.,  our  national  Justinian  (Duck,  de  Usil  et 
Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  l.ii.  c.  i.  8 — 15.  Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  Germanici,  c.  3,  4.  No. 
55 — 124.  and  the  legal  historians  of  each  country). 

3  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  xvith  century,  wished  to  mortify 
Cujacius  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital.  His  Anti-Tribonianus  (which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  procure)  was  published  in  French  in  1609  ;  and  his  sect  was  propagated  in 
Germany  (Heineccius,  0pp.  iii.  sylloge  iii.  171.). 

4  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned  and  perspicuous  Hein- 
eccius, a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  the  year  1741  (see  his  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelle 
Biblio.  German,  ii.  51.).  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  8  vols.  4to,  Geneva,  1743 — 
1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have  separately  used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  German- 
ici, Lugd.  Batav.  1740,  8vo.  2.  Syntagma Antiquitatum  Romanam  Jurisprudentiamillustran- 
tium,  2  vols.  8vo,  Traject.  ad  Rhenum.  3.  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordinem  Insti- 
tutionum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  Svo.  4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum,  Traject 
i77*»  8vo,  2  vols. 
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just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so 
many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libraries. 
In  a  single,  if  possible,  in  a  short  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,'  appreciate  the  labours 
of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a  science 
so  important  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of 
a  nation  form  the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and,  although 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  declining  monarchy,  I 
shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of 
the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome'  was  composed,  with  some  po- 
litical skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the 
supreme  magistrate  ;  and  he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  thirty  curicE  or  parishes  of  the  city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and 
Servius  Tullius,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators  ;  and 
each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division  of  Juris- 
prudence.' The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from  nature 
itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of 
nations  2LX\di  of  religious  worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived 
from  his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil  law  is 
attributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius  :  he  balanced  the  rights  and 
fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens ;  and  guarded,  by  fifty  new 
regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the  punishment  of  crimes. 
The  state,  which  he  had  inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed 
by  the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when  the  kingly  office 
was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom.  Thq 
royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete ;  the  mysterious  deposit  was 
silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles ;  and,  at  the  end  of  sixty 
years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complained  that  they  were  ruled  by 
the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  institutions 
of  the  kings  had  blended  themselves  with  the  public  and  private  man- 
ners of  the  city ;  some  fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence*  were 

*  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.),  of  Pomponius,  a 
Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines  (Heinecc.  iii.  byll.  iii.  66 — 126.).  It  has  been 
abridged,  and  probably  corrupted,  by  Tribouian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkershoek  (Opp. 
i.  27^.), 

'  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  maybe  studied  in  the  first  book  of  Livy, 
and  more  copiously  in  Dionys.  Halicarnas.  (1.  ii.  80 — 96.  iig — 130.  1.  iv.  198 — 220.),  who  some- 
times betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek. 

3  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by  Justus  Lipsius 
(Opp.  iv.  279.)  ;  is  adopted  by  Gravina  (Origin.  Jur.  Civil,  p.  aS.  ed.  Lips.  1737  ;)  and  is  re- 
luctantly admitted  by  Mascou,  his  German  editor. 

*  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  y-us  Papirianum,  from  the  first  compiler, 
Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or  after  the  Regifugiuvi  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.). 
The  best  judicial  critics,  even  Piynkershoek  (i.  284.)  and  Hciiicccius  (Hist.  J.  C.  R.  1.  i.  c.  i6, 
X7.  and  Opp.  iii.  sylloge  iv.  i — 8.),  give  credit  to  this  tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently 
adverting  to  the  value  and  rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third  century,  of  the  illiterate 
city.  I  much  suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Pontife.x  Ma;(imus,  who  revived  the  h'.wi 
of  Numa  (Dionys.  Hal,  1.  iii.  171.),  left  only  an  oral  tradition  ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papii  ianiuu 
of  Granius  Flaccus  (Pandect.  1.  l.  lit.  xvi.  leg.  144.)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  orijiiii.il 
work,  compiled  iathe  tiu)«  of  Caetax  (Ceusuria.  de  die  Natali,  1.  iii.  13.  Duker  de  Laiiatiala 
J.  C  p.  157-). 
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compiled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,*  and  above  twenty  texts  still 
speak  tlie  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the  Latins.^ 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Decemvirs,^  who 
sullied  by  their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  on  brass,  or  wood,  or 
ivory,  the  TWELVE  TABLES  of  the  Roman  laws.^  They  were  dictated 
by  the  rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands  of  the  people.  But  the  substance 
of  the  twelve  tables  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  emerged  from  barbarism,  since  they  were  capable  of  study- 
ing and  embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened  neigh- 
bours. A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  country  : 
before  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the 
various  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil  society  ;  he  imparted  his 
knowledge  to  the  legislators  of  Rome,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of  Hermodorus.s  The  names  and 
divisions  of  the  copper-money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were 
of  Dorian  origin:^  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sicily  relieved  the 
wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  often  interrupted  by  war  and 
faction ;  and  since  the  trade  was  established,^  the  deputies  who  sailed 
from  the  Tyber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  with  a  more 
precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colonies  of  Great  Greece  had 
transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their  mother-country.  Cuma^ 
and  Rhegium,  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  were 
in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourishing  cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
applied  philosophy  to  the  use  of  government ;  the  unwritten  laws  of 
Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and  music,**  and  Zaleucus  framed 
the  republic  of  the  Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two 

"*■  A  pompous,  though  feeble,  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is  made  in  the  Hist,  de  la  J  u- 
risprud.  Rom.  of  Terasson,  p.  22 — 72.  Paris,  1750,  fol. ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than 
performance. 

'  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug  up  between  Cortonaand  Gubio. 
A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan,  represents  the  primitive  state  of  the  Pelasgic  letters 
and  language,  which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy  (1.  i.  c.  56,  57,  58.)  ; 
though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona  in  Thrace  (Notes  de  Larcher,  i. 
256. )._  I'he  savage  dialect  of  the  Eugubine  tables  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  di- 
vination of  criticism  ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the 
Saliare  Carmen,  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom, 
by  an  infusion  of  Doric  and  iEolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  xii 
tables  of  the  Duillian  column,  of  EnniuB,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  (Gruter,  Inscript.  i.  p. 
cxlii.  Scipion  Maffei,  Istoria  Diplom.  p.  241.  Biblio.  Italiq.  iii.  30 — 41. 174 — 205.  xiv.  i — 52.). 
_  3  Compare  Livy  (1.  iii.  c.  31 — 59.)  with  Dionys.  Halicarnas.  (1.  x.  644 — xi.  691.).  How  con- 
cise and  animated  is  the  Roman — how  prolix  and  lifeless  the  Greek  !  Yet  he  has  admirably 
judged  the  masters,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

•♦  From  the  historians,  Heinecc.  (Hist.  J.  R.  1.  i.  No.  26.)  maintains  that  the  twelve  tables 
were  of  brass — eereas  :  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  we  read  eboreas  ;  for  which  Scaliger  has  sub- 
stituted roboreas  (Bynkershoek,  p.  286.).  Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  might  be  succes.sively 
employed. 

5  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Tusculan.  Qusestion.  v.  36. ) ;  his  statue  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiv.  II.).  The  letter,  dream,  and  prophecy  of  Herachius  arealike  spurious  (Epistolae 
Graec.  Divers,  p.  337.). 

6  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably  discussed  by  Bentley 
(Dissert,  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  427.),  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called 
forth  by  honour  and  resentment. 

'  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of  Africa  (Polyb.  1.  iii. 
177.  ed.  Casaubon,  fob).     Theirvoyages  to  Cumse,  &c.  are  noticed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

8  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas,  the  legislator  of  Rhe- 
eium  and  Catana,  who,  by  a  strange  error  of  Uiodorus  Siculus  (i.  1.  xii.  485.),  is  celeLirated 
long  afterwards  as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurium. 
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hundred  years.*  From  a  similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited 
Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of  Pericles ;  and  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the  twelve  tables.  If  such  an 
embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia, 
the  Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the 
reio-n  of  Alexander;'  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  ex- 
plored and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the 
Athenian  monuments  are  silent;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the 
patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to  copy  the 
purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  comparison  of  the  tables  of 
Solon  with  those  of  the  Decemvirs,  some  casual  resemblance  may  be 
found ;  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to  every 
society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia.^ 
But  in  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legis- 
lators of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse  to  each 
other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve  tables,'* 
they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  reverence 
which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal 
institutions.  The  study  is  recommended  by  Cicero  ^  as  equally  pleasant 
and  instructive.  "  They  amuse  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old 
"  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  the 
"  soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals ;  and  I  am  not  afraid 
"  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  surpasses  in 
"  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy.  Hov/  admirable," 
says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  "  is  the  wisdom  of  our 
"  ancestors.     We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our 

*  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit  and  glory  of  converting 
a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics 
(two  Mem.  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Croix,  sur  la  Legislat.  de  la  Grande  Gr<5ce  ;  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
xlii.  276.).  But  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobaeus, 
are  the  spurious  composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by  the 
critical  sagacity  of  Bentley  (p.  335.)- 

^  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  intercourse :  1.  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides  (a.u.c.  330 — 350.)  appear  ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Rome 
(Joseph,  contra  Apion,  ii.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  444.  ed.  Havercamp).  2.  Theopompus  (a.u.c.  400. 
Plin.  iii.  9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  is  noticed  in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides 
Ponticus  (Plutarch  in  Camillo,  p.  292,  ed.  H.  Stephan.).  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  (a.u.c.  430.),  is  attested  by  Clitarchus  (Plin.  iii.  9.),  by  Aristus  and 
Asclepiades  (Arrian.  1.  vii.  294.),  and  by  Memnon  of  Heraclea  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxxiv. 
725.)  ;  though  tacitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastus  (a.u.c.  440.)  prinms  externorum 
aliqua  de  Romanis  diligentius scripsit  (Plin.  iii.  9.).  5.  Lj^cophron  (a.u.c.  48a — 500.)  scattered 
the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and  the  fable  of  the  .^neid  (Cassandra,  1226 — 1280.) : 

Ptjs  Kai  QoLKafTar\'i  <r/ct}TjOa  /cot  u-ovapyiav 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  ! 

3  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepultura;,  was  borrowed  from  Solon  (Cicero  de  Legibu.s,  ii.  23.) : 
the  furtum  per  lancem  et  licium  conceptum,  is  derived  by  Heineccius  from  the  manners  of 
Athens  (Anttauitat.  Rom.  ii.  167.).  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal  thief,  was  declared  by 
Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Decemvirs  (Exodus,  xxii.  3.  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem,  torn. 
i.  736.  ed.  Reiske.  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.  i.  c.  4.  CoUatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Roman- 
»-u  n.  tit.  vii.  No.  i.  218.  ed.  Cannegieter). 

*  iJ/»«X£a)s  Kai  airtpiTTva^  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus  (i.  1.  xii.  404.),  which  may  be  fairly 
translated  by  the  cleganti  atque  absolute,  brevitate  verborum  of  Aulas  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic, 
xxi.  1  '. 

S  LUten  to  Cicero  (dc  Legibus,  iL  83.)  and  his  representative  Crassus  (de  Orato»e,  i.  43.). 
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"  superiority  is  the  more  conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on 
"  the  rude  and  ahnost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Dracon,  of  Solon, 
"  and  of  Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old;  they  were  transcribed 
and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence :  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of 
the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  their  subsequent 
loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours  of  modern  critics.' 
But  although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule 
of  right,  and  the  fountain  of  justice,-  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries, 
became  a  grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city.^  Three 
thousand  brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited 
in  the  Capitol  {Suetonius  m  Vespasiajio,  c.  8) :  and  some  of  the  acts, 
as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred chapters  {Cicero  ad  Familiares,  viii.  8).  The  Decemvirs  had 
neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucus,  which  so  long  maintained 
the  integrity  of  his  republic.  A  Locrian  who  proposed  any  new  law, 
stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord  round  his  neck, 
and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator  was  instantly  strangled. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  were  approved  by 
an  assembly  of  the  centuries^  in  which  riches  preponderated  against 
numbers.  To  the  first  class  of  Romans,  the  proprietors  of  100,000 
pounds  of  copper,'*  98  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  95  were  left  for 
the  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their  substance  by  the 
artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tribunes  soon  established  a  more 
specious  and  popular  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to 
enact  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries, 
they  convened  the  tribes;  and  the  patricians,  after  an  impotent 
struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  in  which  their  votes 
v/ere  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as 
the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridges,^  and  gave  their 
voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted 
the  wishes  of  his  creditor;  the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose 

^  Heinec.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  29 — 33.).     I  have  followed  the  restoration  of  the  xii  tables  by 

Gravina  (Origines  J.  C.  p.  280 — 307.)  and  Terasson  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprud.  Rom.  p.  94 — 205.). 

^  Finis  a^qui  juris  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.).   Fonsomnispublici  et  privati  juris  (T.  Liv.  iii.  34.). 

3  De  principiis  juris,  et  quibus  modis  ad  hanc  multitudinem  infinitam  ac  varietatem  legum 
pcrventum  sit  altucs  disseram  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  25.).     This    deep  disquisition  fills  only  two 

,  pages,  but  they  are  the  pages  of  Tacitus.     With  equal  sense,  but  with  less  energy,  Livy  (iii. 
*34.)  had  complained,  in  hac  immenso  aliarum  super  alias  acervatarum  legum  cunuilo,  &c. 

4  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  moderns  (except  Eisenschmidt  de  Ponderibus, 
&c.  p.  i37.)>  represent  the  100,000  asses  by  10,000  Attic  drachmse,  or  somewhat  more  than 
300  pounds  sterling.  But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  later  times,  when  the  rtJ  was 
diminished  to  -jr^th  of  its  ancient  weight  :  nor  can  I  believe  that  in  the  first  ages,  however 
destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  single  ounce  of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  70 
pounds  of  copper  or  brass.  A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is,  to  value  the  copper  itself 
according  to  the  present  rate,  and,  after  comparing  the  mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Roman 
and  averdupois  weight,  the  primitive  as  or  Roman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciated  at 
one  English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amounted  to  5000  pounds  sterhng. 
It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome  for  five  pounds,  a  sheep 
for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  (Fcstus,  p.  330.  ed.  Dacier. 
PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.4.):  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  consequences,  which 
moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans. 

5  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Sigonius  and  Beaufort. 
Spanheim  (de  Praestantia  et  Usft  Numismatum,  ii.  dissert,  x.  192.)  shows,  on  a  curious  m  edul, 
the  Cista,  Pontes,  Septa,  Diribitor,  &c 
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the  views  of  his  patron  :  the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and 
the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude. 
A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and 
shame,  of  honour  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated 
the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.'^  The  Romans  had  aspired  to 
be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the 
dictates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of 
the  tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a  sin- 
cere and  strenuous  opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political 
liberty ;  they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which  en- 
Ibrced  the  obligation  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  marriage,  was 
clamorously  rejected ;  Propertius,  in  the  arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the 
victory  of  licentious  love ;  and  the  project  of  reform  was  suspended 
till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  had  arisen  in  the  world.^ 
Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of 
the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies;  and  their  abolition,  which  Au- 
gustus had  silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resistance, 
and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his  successor.^  Sixty 
thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers  made  formidable,  and 
poverty  secure,  were  supplanted  by  six  hundred  senators,  who  held 
their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of 
legislative  authority ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of 
two  hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
aJid  validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the 
people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of  the  moment : 
the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws,  were  adapted  by  a  single 
hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders  :  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  in  questions  of 
private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom  per- 
verted by  fear  or  interest.'* 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the  occasional 
EDICTS  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the  honours  of 
fthe  state.s  This  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Roman  kings,  was  trans- 
ferred, in  their  respective  offices,  to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  cen- 
iors  and  praetors ;  and  a  similar  right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  ediles,  and  the  proconsuls.  At  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  duties  of  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of  the  governor, 
were  proclaimed ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by  the  an- 
nual edicts  of  the  supreme  judge,  the  prsetor  of  the  city.  As  soon  as 
he  ascended  his  tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  cryer,  and 
afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  he  proposed  to 

*  Cicero  (de  Letjibus,  iii.  i6.)  debates  this  constitutiotial  question,  and  assigns  to  liis  brother 
Quintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 

^  Prac  tumultu  recusaniium  perferrf;  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  34.).  Propertius,  1. 
ij.  cSeg.  6.  Heineccius,  in  a  separ.itc  history,  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the  Julian 
and  Papian-Poppa:an  laws  (Opp.  vij.  P.  i.  i — 479.). 

3  Tacit.  Anna!,  i.  15.     Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 

*  Non  ambij^itur  senatum  jus  facere  posse,  is  the  decision  of  Ulpian  i\.  xvi.  ad  Edict,  in 
Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iii.  leg.  9.).  Pomponius  taxes  \hccomitia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  honiinum 
(Pandect,  l.i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  9.). 

S  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  praetors  and  other  magistrates,  is  strictly  defined  in  the  Latin 
text  of  tlic  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No  7.),  and  more  looKcly  explained  in  the  Greek  paraphtaso 
of  Thcophil.  (p.  33 — 38.  ed.  Reitz),  wno  drops  the  iinporUnt  word  honorarium. 
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follow  in  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity 
would  afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle 
of  discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy  was  introduced  into  the  re- 
public :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the 
laws,  was  improved  by  successive  praetors;  subtleties  and  fictions 
were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and 
where  the  end  was  salutary,  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The 
secret  or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the 
order  of  succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and  the  claimant, 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  equal 
pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  his 
late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  com- 
pensations and  fines  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete  rigour  of  the 
twelve  tables ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fanciful  supposi- 
tions ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obliga- 
tion, or  excused  the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract,  A 
jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  danger- 
ous abuse :  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often 
sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection, 
and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resentment.  But  the  errors 
or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired  with  his  annual  office  ;  such  maxims 
alone  as  had  been  approved  by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by 
succeeding  judges ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solu- 
tion of  new  cases  ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed  by 
tlie  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  pr?etor  of  the  year  to  adhere 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first  proclamation.^  It  was  reserved  for 
e  curiosity  and  learning  of  Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which 
had  been  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Caesar ;  and  the  praetorship  of 
Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalized  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  PERPETUAL  EDICT.  This  well-digested  code  was  ratified 
by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity 
was  at  length  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  per- 
'  etual  edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  jurisprudence.* 
From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Caesars  were  content  to  pro- 
mulgate their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate ;  and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  epistles  and  orations  of 
he  prince  were  respectfully  inserted.  Hadrian  ^  appears  to  have  been 
he  first  who  assumed,  without  disguise,  the  plenitude  of  legislative 
ower.  And  this  innovation,  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was 
ountenanced  by  the  patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long  absence  from 
"  e  seat  of  government.     The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeed- 

^  Dion  Cassius  (L  1.  xxxvi.  icxj.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  in  the  year  of  Rome  686.  Their 
istitiitiun,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  585  in  the  Acta  Diurna,  which  have  been  piib- 
Lshed  from  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed  by 
?ighius  (Annal.  Roman,  ii.  377.),  Graevius  (ad  Sueton.  p.  778.;,  Dodwe.il  (Praelection.  Camb- 
"tn,  p.  665.),  and  Heineccius  :  but  a  single  word,  Scutum  CimOriciim,  detects  the  forgery 
^loylc's  Works,  i.  30.^). 

*  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual  edict  is  restored,  by  tha 
laster  hand  of  Heinec.  (Opp.  vii.  P.  ii.  i — 564.)  ;  in  whose  researches  I  might  safely 
c(iuiesce.  In  the  Acad,  of  Inscrip.  M,  Bouchaua  lias  given  a  series  of  memoirs  to  this  ia- 
:resiing  subject  of  law  and  literature. 

3  His  lawsare  the  first  in  the  Code.  Dodwell  ;Pra:lect.  Cainbden,  319 — 340.),  who  wanders 
rom  the  subject  in  confused  reading  and  fcehh  paradox;. 
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iiig  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian, 
"  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by 
"  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  co?istitutwns" ''  During  four  cen- 
turies, from  Hadrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence 
was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  few  institutions,  either 
human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  former  basis.  The 
origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ages 
and  the  terrors  of  armed  despotism ;  and  a  double  fiction  was  propa- 
gated by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance,  of  the  civilians  who 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts,  i.  To 
.he  prayer  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  some- 
times granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty 
of  particular  statutes;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  His  humble 
privilege  was  at  length  transformed  into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant  ; 
and  the  Latin  expression  of  "released  from  the  laws," '■'was  supposed 
to  exalt  the  emperor  above  al/  human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  con- 
science and  reason,  as  the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar 
dependance  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in  every 
reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective  magistrate.  But 
it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had 
been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  law,^  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people, 
were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian 
himself  i'^  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  false  in  fact,  and 
slavish  in  its  consequence,  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom 
and  justice.  "  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  effect 
"  of  law,  since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred 
"  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power  and  sovereignty."  s 
The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail 
over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations  of  millions ;  and  the  de- 
generate Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  ar- 
bitrary exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  "What 
"  interest  or  passion,"  exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian, 
"  can  reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch.'*  he  is 
"  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and  those 
"  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure,  are  already  numbered  with  the 
"  dead."  ^     Disdaining  the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may  con- 

^  Totam  illam  veterem  et  squallentem  sylvam  legum  novis  principalium  rescriptorum  ct 
cdictorum  securibus  ruscatis  ct  cseditis  (Apologet.  c.  4.  p.  50.  ed.  Havercaiiip).  He  proceeds 
to  praise  the  recent  firmness  of  Severus,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  pernicious  laws  without 
any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

'  The  constitutional  style  of  Lcgihts  Sclutus  is  misinterpreted  by  the  art  or  ignorance  of 
Dion  Cassius  (i.  1.  iiii.  713.)-  On  this  occasion  his  editor,  Reimar,  joins  the  universal  censure 
which  freedom  and  criticism  have  pronounced  against  that  slavish  historian. 

3  The  word  [Lex  Regid)  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The  slaves  of  Commodus 
or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of  royalty. 

4  Gravina  (Opp.  501 — 512.)  and  Beaufort  (Repub.  Rom.  i.  255.).  He  has  made  a  proper 
use  of  two  dissertations  by  John  Frederick  Gronovius  and  Noodt,  both  translated,  with  vn'u- 
able  notes,  by  13arbeyrac,  2  vols.  i2nio,  1731. 

5  Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  6.  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  i.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg. 
I.  No.  7.  In  his  Antiquities  and  Elements,  Heineccius  has  amply  treated  de  constitutionibus 
prir.cipum,  which  are  illustrated  by  Godefroy  (Comment,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit.  i,  ii,  iii.) 
and  Gravina  (p.  87 — 90.). 

*  Theophilus,  in  Paraphras.  Grace.  Institut.  p.  ^3.  ed,  Reitz.  For  his  person,  time,  writ- 
iogs,  see  the  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius,  Exctirs.  iti.  10)4. 
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fess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any  personal   consider- 
ations.    Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind, 
that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of 
society  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.     Under  the  weakest  and 
most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian ; '  and  the  purest  materials  of  the' 
Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his 
ministers.^     The  tyrant  of  Rome  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the 
provinces.     A  dagger  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian;  but   the 
prudence  of  Nerva  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their  de- 
liverance,  had  been  rescinded  by  an    indignant   senate.— /*//;/.  Sec. 
7,pist.  X.  66.     Suetoii.  in  Doniitiaii^  c.  23.     Yet  in  the  rescripts^^  re- 
)lies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the  wisest  of  princes 
'inight  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  the  case.     And  this  abuse, 
which  placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature  and 
deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  ineftectually  condemned  by  the  sense 
and  example  of  Trajan.     The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and 
decrees,  his  edicts  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  subscribed  in  purple 
"  ik,-*  and  transmitted   to  the  provinces   as  general  or   special  laws, 
vhich  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to  obey, 
lut  as  their  number  continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  be- 
mie  each  day  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sove- 
;ign  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian, 
md  the  Theodosian  codes.     The  two  first,  of  which  some  fragments 
lave  escaped,  were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the 
jonstitutions  of  the  Pagan  emperors  from   Hadrian  to  Constantine. 
'he  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was  digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the 
>rder  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Chris- 
dan  princes  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign.     But  the  three  codes 
obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was 
lot  included  in  the  sacred  deposit,  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge 
15  spurious  or  obsolete.^ 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by 

the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention,  and  perpetuate  the 

'  jmembrance  of  any  public  or  private  transaction.     The  jurisprudence 

)f  the  first  Romans  exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words 

?ere  adapted  to  the  gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the 

*  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrlnus  (Jul.  Capitolln.  c.  13.)  : 
efas  esse  leges  videri  Commodi  et  Caracallae  et  hominum  imperitorum  vohintates.  Conimo- 
us  was  made  a  Divus  by  Severus  (Dodwell,  Praelect.  viii.  324.).  Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  in 
'  e  Pandects. 

Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the  Code,  and  with  his  father 
These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifty  times  in  the  Pandects  and  eight  in  the  Institutes 
erasson,  p.  265.). 

3  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  nou  valeant  (Cod.  Theodos.  I,  i.  tit. 
leg.  I.).  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow  some  scrutiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  some 
delay,  petition,  &c. ;  but  these  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the 
peril  of  the  judge. 

^  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  Imperial  diplomas  from  Leo. 
(I.A.  D.  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  (Biblio.  Raison.  de  la  Diplom.  i.  509.  Lami,  de 
Erudit.  Apostol.  ii.  720). 

5  Schulting,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  p.  681 — 718.     Cujacius  assigned  to  Gregory 
e  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the  continuation  to  his  fellow-labourer  Hermogenes, 
gcno;v.l  division  may  be  just ;  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  other's  ground. 


I^K^e  reig 
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forms  of  proceeding,  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the  fairest 
claim.  'I'he  communion  of  the  marriage  life  was  denoted  by  the 
necessai7  elements  of  fire  and  water:'  and  the  divorced  wife  resigned 
the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a 
slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the 
cheek :  a  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription 
was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ;  the  clenched  fist  was 
the  symbol  ot  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith 
and  confidence.  The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a  broken  straw; 
weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every  payment,  and  the  heir 
who  accepted  a  testament,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers, 
to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affected 
transport.'  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid  his  face 
with  a  mask  or  bason,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin 
or  a  matron.3  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his 
witness,  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in 
solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  two  com- 
petitors grasped  each  other's  hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for 
combat  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prastor :  he  commanded  them  to 
produce  the  object  of  the  dispute;  they  went,  they  returned  with 
measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  represent 
the  field  for  which  they  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  law,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians. 
Like  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients  the 
days  of  business  and  repose;  these  important  trifles  were  interwoven 
with  the  religion  of  Numa ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  the  twelve 
cables,  the  Roman  people  was  still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of 
judicial  proceedings.  The  treachery  of  some  plebeian  officers  at 
length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the 
legal  actions  were  derided  and  observed;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning  of  this 
primitive  language.'* 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages  of  Rome, 
who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  civil 
law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  ren- 
dered the  style  of  the  twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  genera- 
tion, and  the  doubtful  passages  were  imperfectly  explained  by  the 
study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circum- 
scribe the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences, 

*  Scaevola,  most  probably  Q.  Cervidius  Scajvola,  the  master  of  Papinian,  considers  this  ac- 
ceptance of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of  marriage  (Pandect.  1.  xxiv.  tit.  i.  leg.  66.  Hein. 
Hist.  J.  R,  No.3i:r.).  _ 

^  Cicero  (de  Officiis,  ili.  19.)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Ambrose  (de  Officiis,  iii.  2.)  ap- 
peals to  tJic  practice  of  his  own  times,  wliich  he  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate 
(.Schiijting  a'^  Ulpian.  Fragment,  tit.  xxii.  No.  28.  p.  643.). 

3  The  furtii:a  laace  licio^iue  conceptum  was  no  longer  understood  in  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
il'nes  (Aulus  Gcllius,  xvi.  10.).  The  Attie  derivation  of  Heinec.  (Antiquitat,  Rom.  1.  iv.  tit. 
L  No.  13—21.)  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes,  his  scholiast,  and  PoHu-x. 

^  In  his  Oration  for  Murena  (c.  9—13.)  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule  the  forms  and  mysteriw 
of  the  civilians,  which  are  represented  with  more  candour  by  Aul.  GcU.  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  10.), 
Gjavuia  (0pp.  p.  ^65.),  and  Heinec.  (Antiquitat.  1.  iv.  tit.  vi.). 
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to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler 
and  more  important  task  ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently 
invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle  interpret- 
ations concuiTed  with  the  equity  of  the  praetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny 
of  the  darker  ages :  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the 
aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  the  skill  of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to 
undermine  the  pubhc  institutions  of  their  countr}'.  The  revolution  of 
almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, may  be  divided  into  three  periods  almost  equal  in  duration, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  instruction  and  the 
character  of  the  civilians.'  Pride  and  ignorance  contributed,  during 
the  first  period  (A.U.C.  303 — 648)  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  the 
science  of  the  Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or  assembly, 
the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen  walking  in  the  forum,  ready  to  im- 
part the  needful  advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from 
whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a  grateful  return. 
As  their  years  and  honours  increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home 
on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of  their 
clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and  country,  began  to 
thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these  consultations, 
and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  juriscons2ilts  was  framed 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own 
order  and  family  were  permitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was  long  renown- 
ed for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  The  second  period 
(A.U.C.  648 — 988),  the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may 
be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexan- 
der. A  system  was  formed,  schools  were  instituted,  books  were  com- 
posed, and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  student.  The  tripartite  of  ^lius  Partus,  surnamed 
Catus,  or  the  Cunning,  was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurispru- 
dence. Cato  the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his  legal 
studies,  and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  appellation  of  JMucius  Scee- 
vola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perfection  of 
the  science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius  their  disciple,  and  the 
friend  of  Tully;  and  the  long  succession,  which  shone  with  equal 
,  lustre  under  the  republic  and  under  the  Caesars,  is  finally  closed  by 
the  respectable  characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their 
names,  and  the  various  titles  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely 
preserved,  and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  theii 
diligence  and  fecundity.     That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augustan  age, 

_  *  The  scries  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pompon,  (de  Orig.  Juris  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit. 
ii.).  The  moderns  have  discussed,  with  learning  and  criticism,  this  branch  of  literary  history  ; 
and  among  these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Gravina  (p.  41 — 79.)  and  Heineccius  (Hist. 
J.  R.  No.  113 — 351.).  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his  books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus, 
de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavis  Ciceroniana  of  Ernesti  (under  the  names  of  Mucins,  &c.),  afford 
much  genuine  and  pleasing  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labours  of  the 
civilians  (Serm.  I.  i.  10.     Epist.  II.  i.  103,  &c.). 
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Agricolam  laudat  juris  Icgumquc  peritus        Romae  dulce  diu  furt  et  solemne,  reclns4 
Sub  galli  caatum,  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.     Maue  domo  vigiUre,  clienti  jwromere  jurs. 
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divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country,  between  business  and 
composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are  enumerated  as  the  fruit  of 
his  retirement.  Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted ;  and  few  teachers  could  de- 
liver their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century  of  volumes.  In  the  third 
period  (A.U.C.  988 — 1230)  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justin- 
ian, the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of 
curiosity  had  been  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and 
Barbarians ;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and 
the  professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  were  humbly 
content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors. 
From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From 
the  multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  intermediate  space, 
it  is  evident  that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  works  may 
be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  experience,  and 
industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  more  sensibly  felt,  as 
each  revolving  age  had  been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar 
or  a  second :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured 
of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and  re- 
putation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the  seventh  century 
of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  Scsevolas  had 
been  taught  by  use  and  experience ;  but  Servius  Sulpicius  was  the 
first  civilian  who  established  his  art  on  a  certain  and  general  theory.* 
For  the  discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  applied,  as  an  in- 
fallible rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  reduced  particular 
cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over  the  shapeless  mass, 
the  light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the  jurisprudence 
of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  incomparable  genius,  which  con- 
verts into  gold  every  object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of 
Plato,  he  composed  a  republic ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a 
treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labours  to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin, 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  constitution.  The  whole 
universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense 
commonwealth :  gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence, 
are  members  of  the  same  community;  reason  prescribes  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  modified 
by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  which  the 
Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philoso- 
phical mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe, 
and  the  Epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to  act.  The  latter  disdain 
the  care  of  the  republic ;  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their  shady 
gardens.  But  he  humbly  intreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be 
silent,  since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and 

*  Crassus,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  (de  Oratore,  i.  4i«  42.)  an  idea  of  the  art  or 
•cience  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  eloquent,  but  illiterate,  Antonius  (i.  58.)  affects  to  deride. 
It  was  partly  executed  by  Servius  Sulpic.  (in  Bruto,  c.  41.),  whose  praises  are  elegantly 
varied  in  the  classic  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Giavina  (p.  60.  j. 
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well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system.^  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zcno, 
he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for 
the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  Stoics  ^  was  found 
to  be  of  the  firmest  temper;  and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence.  From  the  portico,  the 
Roman  civihans  learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die  :  but  they  im- 
bibed in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect ;  the  love  of  paradox, 
the  pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute  attachment  to  words 
and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superiority  of  form  to  matter,  was 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  of  property :  and  the  equality  of 
crimes  is  countenanced  by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,^  that  he  who 
touches  the  ear,  touches  the  whole  body;  and  that  he  who  staals 
from  an  heap  of  corn,  or  an  hogshead  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire 
theft.4 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted  a  citizen 
to  the  honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the  three  professions  were 
sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union  in  the  same  character. 
In  the  composition  of  the  edict,  a  learned  prsetor  gave  a  sanction  and 
preference  to  his  private  sentiments  :  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a 
consul,  was  entertained  with  respect ;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of 
the  laws  might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian. 
j^  The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mystery ;  and  in 
*  more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry  established  the  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases  were  eluci- 
dated by  the  disputes  of  the  forum :  rules,  axioms,  and  definitions,^ 
were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason ;  and  the  consent  of 
the  legal  professors  was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of  the  tribunals. 
But  these  interpreters  could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scaevolas 
themselves,  which  was  often  overthrown  by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry 
of  an  ingenious  pleader. — Cicero,  \.  i.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Mureiia. 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  an  useful  engine,  the 
science  of  the  civilians ;  and  their  servile  labours  accommodated  the 
old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
legal  and  valid  opinions  was  confined  to  the  sages  of  senatorian  or 
equestrian  rank,  who  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment 
-       of  the  prince ;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Hadrian  restored  tlie 

t freedom  of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and 
knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  praetor  was  now  governed  by  the 
i 


Perturbatricem  autem  omnium  harum  reriim  academiam,  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade 
icentem,  exoremus  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invaserit  in  hsec,  quae  satis  scite  instructa  et  composita 
ideantur,  nimis  edet  ruinas,  quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  submovere  non  audeo  (de 
gibus,  i.  13.).   From  this  passage  alone,  Bentley  (Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  p.  250.)  might 


ive  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the  specious  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned, 
*  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Panaetius,  the  friend  of  the  younger 
Scjpio  (see  his  Life  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  x.  75.). 

3  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  (leg.  40.  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.^Ieg.  21.). 
Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian,  qui  familiam  duxit,  became  an  Epicurean 
(Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5.).     Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect. 

4  Gravina  (p.  45.)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou.  Heinec.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  125.) 
tootes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of  Everard  Otto,  de  Stoica  Jurisconsultorum  Philosophic. 

5  We  hare  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  and  the  Manilian  forms,  qI 
nx  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions  (Pandect.  1,  l.  tit.  xvi,  xvii.). 
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lessons  of  his  teachers  ;  the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  com- 
ment as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a 
memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the 
civilians.' 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that  the  judges 
should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed  among  them- 
selves. But  positive  institutions  are  often  the  result  of  custom  and 
prejudice;  laws  and  language  are  ambiguous  and  arbitrary;  where 
reason  is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed 
by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of 
their  disciples  ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudcftce  was  divided  by  the 
once  famous  sects  of  the  Prociilia?is  and  Sabi7iians.^  Two  sages  of 
the  law,  Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo,^  adorned  the  peace  of  the 
Augustan  age  :  the  former  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign; 
the  latter  more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour,  and  his  stern 
though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their  legal 
studies  were  influenced  by  the  various  colours  of  their  temper  and 
principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic ;  his 
rival  embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the  rising  monarchy. 
But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive;  and  Capito 
seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the 
words,  of  his  predecessors  :  while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his  in- 
dependent ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  innovations.  The  freedom 
of  Labeo  was  enslaved,  however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions, 
and  he  decided  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  questions 
which  his  indulgent  competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more 
suitable  to  the  common  sense  and  feehngs  of  mankind.  If  a  fair  ex- 
change had  been  substituted  to  the  payment  of  money,  Capito  still 
considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal  sale  ;'*  and  he  consulted  nature 
for  the  age  of  puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to  the  precise 
period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.s  This  opposition  of  sentiments 
was  propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders ;  the 
schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inveterate  conflict  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian;'^  and  the  two  sects  derived 

'  Pompon,  (de  Orig.  Juris  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.  No.  47.),  Heincc.  (ad  Institut.  \.  \. 
lit.  ii.  No.  8.  1.  ii.  tit.  xxv.  in  Element,  et  Antiquit.),  and  Gravina  (p.  41.).  Yet  the  monopoly 
of  Augustus,  an  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in  the  contemporary 
evidence  ;  and  it  was  proljably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

"  1  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridus  Mascovius,  the  learned  Mascou,  de  Sectis 
Jurisconsult.  (Lipsiae,  1728,  i2mo,  p.  276.),  a  learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

3  Character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacit.  (Annal.  iii.  75.)  and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito 

tAul.  Gel),  xiii.  12.),  who  accuses  his  rival  of  libertas  nimia  ct  vecors.  Yet  Horace  would  not 
lave  lashed  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator ;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentley, 
who  reads  Labieno  insanior  (Serm.  I.  iii.  82.).     Ma.scou,  de  Sectis  (c.  i.  p.  i — 24.). 

4  Justinian  (Institut.  1,  iii  tit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Grac.  p.  677.)  has  commemorated 
this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  autho- 
rities. It  was  decided  by  Paul  (leg,  33.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  I.  xviii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i.),  since,  iu 
a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated  from  the  seller. 

5  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  ProcuUans,  to  supersede  the  indecency  of  a 
search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Hypocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary 
Dumber  of  two  weeks  of  years,  or  700  of  days  (Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.).  Plutarch  and  the  Stoics 
de  Placit.  Philosoph.  1,  v.  c.  24.)  assign  a  more  natural  reason.  Fourteen  years  is  the  age — ' 
TTtpt  i\v  6  airipnaTiKOt  Kpivtrai  oppot.  See  the  vestigia  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix. 
14^—276. 

6  The  series  and  concVision  of  the  secttare  dcKxibed  by  Mascoo  <c  ii— vii,  «4— lao.),  atld 
it  would  be  almost  ridicuiauk  to  praise  his  equal  justice  to  these  obsolete  sects. 
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their  appellations  from  Sabinus  and  Proculius,  their  most  celebrated 
teachers.  The  names  of  Cassia7is  and  Pegasiaiis  were  likewise  ap- 
plied lo  the  same  parties  ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause 
was  in  the  hands  of  Pegasus,^  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  the 
favourite  of  the  C^sars  was  represented  by  Cassius  {Tacit.  Aimal. 
xvii.  7.  Siteton.  in  Neroiie,  c.  37),  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the 
patriot  assassin.  By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  controversies  of  the  sects 
were  in  a  great  measure  determined.  For  that  important  work,  the 
emperor  Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians :  the  friends  of 
monarchy  prevailed  ;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius  Julian  insensibly 
reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like  the  contemporary  phi- 
losophers, the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  disclaimed  the  au- 
thority of  a  master,  and  adopted  from  every  system  the  most  probable 
doctrines.'^  But  their  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had 
their  choice  been  more  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  was 
perplexed  by  the  number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and 
every  sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pronounce,  was  justi- 
fied by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of 
the  younger  Theodosius  excused  him.  from  the  labour  of  companng 
and  weighing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian,  Paul, 
Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  the  oracles  of  jurisprud- 
ence :  a  majority  was  decisive  ;  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally 
divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Pa- 
pinian.3 

When  Justinian  ascended  .(a.d.  527)  the  throne,  the  reformation  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  indispensable  task.  In 
the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal 
opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could 
purctiase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  Books  could  not  easily  be 
found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to 
the-exercise  of  their  iUiterate  discretion.  The  subjects  of  the  Greek 
provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of  their  lives 
and  properties;  and  the  barbaj'ous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imper- 
fectly studied  in  the  academies  of  Berytus  and  Constantinople.  Aa 
an  lllyrian  soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian ; 
his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  jurispruaence,  and  his 
Imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to 
labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the  work  of  reformation.'*     The  theory 

*  At  the  first  summcns  he  flies  to  the  turbot  council  ;  yet  Juvenal  fSatir.  iv.  75.)  styles  the 
prx feet  or  dntVi^  of  Ronie  sanctissimus  legum  interpres.  From  his  science,  says  the  old 
scholiast,  he  was  called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pegasus 
from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded. 

^  Mascou,  de  Scctip,  c.  viii.  120.  de  Herciscundis,  a  legal  term  which  was  applied  to  these 
fcclectic  lawyers  :  herci'icare  is  synonymous  to  dividere 

3  Theodos.  Code,  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  with  Godefroy's  Comment,  i.  30.  This  decree  might  give 
occasion  to  Jesuitical  disputes  like  those  in  the  Lettres  Provinciales,  whether  a  judge  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Papinian  or  of  a  majority,  against  his  judgment,  against  his 
conscience,  &c.  Yet  a  legislator  might  give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  valid  ty  not  of 
truth,  but  of  law. 

*  For  the  legal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  Preface  to  the  InitHutes ;  the  i.ft, 
zd,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects  ;  the  ist  and  2d  Preface  to  the  Cf"'';  ;  and  th*.  Code  it- 
self (1.  i.  tit.  Kvii.  de  Veteri  Jure  enucleando).  After  these  original  testimonies,  1  have  con- 
sulted, among  the  moderns,  Heinec.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  381} — 404.),  Terasson  (Hist,  d--  la 
Jurlsprud.  Rom.  295.),  Gravina  (0pp.  03 — 100.),  and  Ludewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian  (i^;>— ■ 
x»%.  %x^ — ^x  ;  for  the  Code  and  Nov€«,  209 — 361.;  for  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  262 — 317./, 
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of  professors  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates  and  the  ex- 
perience of  magistrates ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Tribonian.^  This  extraordinary  man,  the  object  of  so 
much  praise  and  censure  (a.d.  527 — 546),  was  a  native  of  Side  in 
Pamphyha;  and  his  genius,  hke  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own, 
all  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse 
subjects  :^  a  double  panegyric  of  Justinian  and  the  Life  of  the  philoso- 
pher Theodotus ;  the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment; Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre;  the 
astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy;  the  changes  of  the  months;  the 
houses  of  the  planets ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  the 
Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his  mind  ;  and  he 
most  assiduously  cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth 
and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  praetorian  praefects,  he  raised 
himself  to  the  honours  of  quaestor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the 
offices  :  the  council  of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
and  envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his 
manners.  The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the 
virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  persecuting 
court,  the  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an 
Atheist  and  a  Pagan,  which  have  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough, 
to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His  avarice  was  more  clearly 
proved  and  more  sensibly  felt.  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur ;  nor 
can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the 
sanctity  of  his  profession ;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modi- 
fied, or  repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument. 
In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to  the 
clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the 
quaestor  was  speedily  restored,  a^d  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror. His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been  honoured  with 
the  praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of  discern- 
ing how  often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adulation. 
Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  master :  the  earth  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  prince ;  and  he  aftected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian, 
like  Elijah  or  Romulus,  M'ould  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated 
alive  to  the  mansions  of  celestial  glory.^ 


*  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procop.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23,  24. 
Anecdot.  c.  13.  20.)  and  Suidas  (iii.  501.  ed.  Kuster).  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  175— 
209.)  works  hard,  very  hard,  to  white-wash — the  black-a-nioor. 

"I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man;  every  circumstance  so  exactly 
tallies.  Vet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant ;  and  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  separate  the  two 
characters  (Bibliot.  Grzec.  i.  341.  ii.  518.  iii.  418.  xii.  346.  353.  474.). 

3  This  story  is  related  by  Hesychius  (de  Viris  IllustribusJ,  Procop.  (Anecdot.  c  13.),  and 
Suidas  (iii.  p.  501.).     Such  flattery  is  incredible  ! 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se  Non  potest,  cum  laudatur  Diis  acqua  potestas. 

Fontenelle  (i.  32.)  has  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  the  modest  Virgil.  But  the  same  Fontenellc 
places  his  king  ai)Ovc  the  divine  Augustus  ;  and  the  sage  Doileau  has  not  blushed  to  say  "!/« 
"  destin  ik  pes  ycux  n'oseroit  balancer."    Yet  neither  Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV.  were  fools. 
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If  Caesar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  his  crea- 
tive genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would  have  given  to 
the  world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  jurisprudence.  Whatever 
flattery  might  suggest,  the  emperor  of  the  East  was  afraid  to  establish 
his  private  judgment  as  the  standard  of  equity :  in  the  possession  of 
legislative  power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his 
laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of 
past  times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of 
antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent  fragments.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  528.  Feb.  13),  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian, 
and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  his  prede- 
cessors, as  they  were  contained,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  codes ;  to  purge  the  errors 
and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or  superfluous, 
and  to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of 
the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was  accomphshed 
(a.d.  529.  April  7)  in  fourteen  months;  and  the  twelve  books  ox  tables^ 
which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the 
labours  of  their  Roman  predecessors.  The  new  CODE  of  Justinian 
was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature : 
authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and 
scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the 
Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African  provinces :  and  the  law  of  the  em- 
pire was  proclaimed  on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A 
more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind  :  to  extract  the  spirit  ot  juris- 
prudence from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  dis- 
putes, of  the  Roman  civihans.  Seventeen  lawyers  with  Tribonian  at 
their  head,  were  appointed  (a.d.  530.  Dec.  15)  by  the  emperor  to 
exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
If  they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in  ten  years,  Justinian  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  their  diligence ;  and  the  rapid  composition  of  the 
DIGEST  or  PANDECTS,'  in  three  years  (A.D.  533.  Dec.  16),  will  deserve 
praise  or  censure,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the 
library  of  Tribonian,  they  chose  40,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
former  times  :^  2000  treatises  were  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of  50 
books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded,  that  3,000,000  of  lines  or 
sentences,^  were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of 

'  nai/^EKTai  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek  miscellanies  (Plin. 
Pra;fat.  ad  Hist.  Natur.).  The  Digesta  of  Scaevola,  Marcellinus,  Celsus,  were  already 
familiar  to  the  civilians :  but  Justinian  was  in  the  wrong  when  he  used  the  two  appellations  a? 
synonymous.  Is  the  word /'aw^^c/'j  Greek  or  Latin— masculine  or  feminine  ?  The  diligent 
Krcnckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these  momentous  controversies  (Hist.  Pandect. 
Florentin.  p.  300.). 

■^  Angehis  Politianus  (1.  v.  Epist.  ult.)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192—200.)  civilians  quoted 
in  the  Pandects — a  learned,  and,  for  his  times,  an  extraordinary  list.  The  Greek  Index  to 
the  Pandects  enumerates  thirty-nine ;  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatigable  Fabric. 
(Bibliot.  Grace,  iii.  488.  Antoninus  August,  (de  Nommib.  Popriis.  Pandect,  apud  Ludewig, 
p.  283.)  is  said  to  have  added  fifty-four  names;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second-hant 
references. 

3  The  '^Tiyoi  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sentences  or  periods  of  n 
complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many 
lines  of  unequal  length.  The  number  of  ^Ti\oi.  in  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  crrorh 
of  the  scribes  (Ludewig,  p.  211,  and  his  original  author  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn. 

L  I03I.). 
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1 50,000.  The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month  after 
that  of  the  institutes  ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements 
should  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
had  approved  their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the 
speculations  of  these  private  citizens :  their  commentaries,  on  the 
twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ;  and  the 
text  was  abandoned,  as  an  useless,  though  venerable,  relic  of  antiquity. 
The  Code^  the  Pandects^  and  the  IjistitJites,  were  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in 
the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
provinces  his  eter^ial  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
ascribed  the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and  in* 
spiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original  composi- 
tion, we  can  only  require  at  his  hands,  method,  choice,  and  fidelity, 
the  humble,  though  indispensable,  virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the 
various  combinations  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable 
preference;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three 
works,  it  is  possible  that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two 
cannot  be  right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal  regard :  the 
series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  narrow  dis- 
tinction of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition 
of  Theodosius,  had  been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
an  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict  to  the  death  of  Severus 
Alexander :  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first  Caesars,  are  seldom 
permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to  the  age 
of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it  has  been  fiercely 
urged)  was  fearful  of  encountering  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity 
of  Roman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine  and 
native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scaevolas,  and  Sulpicius  ;  while  he  invoked 
spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans, 
who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  to  study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of 
Justinian  '  were  instructed  to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  antiquari- 
ans, but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty 
to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or  excellent,  were  no 
longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  manners,  religion,  and  government. 
Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our 
candour  would  acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of  language,'  their 

*  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schultingius  (Tunsprud.  Ante-Justinian,  p.  883.) 
Justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian,  against  the  passionate  charges  of  Francis  Hottoman  and  his 
sectaries. 

'''  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  technical  word<;,  and  the 
Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  silver  age.  It  has  been  vehemently 
attacked  by  Laurentius  Valla,  a  fastidious  granunarian  of  the  xvth  century,  and  by  his  apolo* 
giftt  Floridus  Sabiiius.  It  has  been  defended  by  Alciat  and  a  nameless  advocate  (most  prob- 
ably James  Capellus).  Their  various  treatises  are  collected  by  Dulcer  (Opusculade  Latinitatw 
rcierum  Juh»con»ult,  Lugd.  Bat.  I7SX(  i2mo), , 
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intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian. 
The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  experience,  and 
the  advantage  both  of  method  and  materials,  is  naturally  assumed  by 
the  most  recent  authors.  The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines 
had  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessors  :  their  philosophic  spirit 
had  mitigated  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  rival  sects. 
The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  the  Pandects,  depended  on 
the  judgment  of  Tribonian  :  but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could  not 
absolve  him  from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the 
legislator  of  the  empire,  Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  An- 
tonines, or  condemn,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Ro7nan  lawyers.'  But  the  existence  of 
past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despotism ;  and  the  emperor 
was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrity  of 
their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas  of 
his  servile  reign,^  and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and 
authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  clianges  and  interpolations 
of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of  uni- 
formity :  but  their  cares  have  been  insufficient,  and  the  antiJtojnies,  or 
contradictions,  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  still  exercise  the  patience 
and  subtlety  of  modern  civilians.^ 

A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the  enemies 
of  Justinian ;  that  the  jurispmdence  of  ancient  Rome  was  reduced 
to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that 
it  was  now  either  false  or  superfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so 
invidious,  the  emperor  might  safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time 
the  accomplishment  of  this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  invention  of 
printing  and  paper,  the  labour  and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that 
the  price  of  books  was  an  hundredfold  their  present  value."^  Copies 
were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  renewed :  the  hopes  of  profit 
tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  eraze  the  characters  of  antiquity, 
and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  resign  the  parchment  to 
missals,  homilies,  and  the  golden  legend.^  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  genius,  what  stability  could  be  expected 
for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of  an  obsolete  science?    The  books  of 

_  '  Nomina  quidem  veteribus  servavimus,  legum  autem  yeritatem  nosti-am  fecimus.  Itaque 
siquid  erat  in  illis  seditioszan,  multa  autem  talia  erant  ibi  reposita,  hoc  decisum  est  et  defini* 
turn,  ct  in  perspicuum  finem  deducta  est  quseque  lex  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  3.  No. 
10.).     A  frank  confession  ! 

^  ITie  number  of  these  etnllemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is  much  reduced  by  Bynker- 
shoek  (in  tlie  iv  last  books  of  his  observations),  who  poorly  maintains  the  right  of  Justinian 
and  the  duty  of  Tribonian. 

3  The  antinomies,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  affords  what 
Montaigne  calls  "  Questions  pour  I'Ami."  See  a  fine  passage  of  Franciscus  Balduinus  in 
Justinian  (1.  ii.  259.  apud  Ludewig,  p.  305.). 

4  When  Fust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Bibles  as  manuscripts,  the  price  of 
a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  400  or  500  to  60,  50,  and  40  crowns.  The  public  was  at 
first  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  Mat- 
taire,  Ann^l.  Typograph.  i.  12.  ;  first  ed.). 

5  Ihis  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  viiith,  and  more  especially  from  the  xiith 
century,  when  it  became  almost  universal  (Montfaucon,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  vi.  606. 
Biblict.  Raison  de  la  Diplom.  i.  176.). 
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jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none :  Ihcir 
value  was  connected  with  present  use,  and  they  sunk  for  ever  as 
soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  su- 
perior merit,  or  pubhc  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning, 
between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses  had  been 
already  sustained,  and  some  luminaries  of  the  school,  or  forum,  were 
known  only  to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated  the  progress  of  oblivion ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is 
accused  of  neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  East.^  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulpian,  which  the  reformer 
had  proscribed,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice ;  the  twelve 
tables  and  prsetorian  edict  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criticism  has 
pronounced,  that  al/ the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  West  are  de- 
rived from  one  original.''  It  was  transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century ,3  was  successively  transported  by  the 
accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi,"*  Pisa,s  and  Florence,* 
and  is. now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic  ^  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic.^ 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future  reformation. 
To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the 

'  Pompon.  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.)  observes,  that  of  the  three  founders  of  the  civil  law. 
Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volumina,  scripta  Maniliimonunienta  ;  that  of  some  old 
republican  lawyers,  ha:c  versantur  eorum  scripta  inter  manus  hominum.  Eight  of  the  Au- 
gustan sages  were  reduced  to  a  compendium  :  of  Cascellius,  scripta  non  extant  sed  unus  liber, 
&c.  ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequentantur;  of  Tubero,  libri  parum  grati  sunt.  Many  quotations 
in  the  Pandects  are  derived  from  books  which  Tribonian  never  saw  ;  and,  in  the  long  period 
from  the  viith  to  the  xiiith  century  of  Rome,  the  aj>/areni  reading  of  the  moderns  successively 
d*;pends  on  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  their  predecessors. 

^  A^/,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  transpositions  of  some 
leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if  it  be  true,  is  decisive.  Yet  the  Pandects  are 
quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres  (who  died  in  1117),  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
by  Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140  (Selden  ad  Fletam,  c.  7.  ii.  1080.).  Have 
our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been  collated  ? 

^  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florent.  1.  1.  c.  2,  3.  p. 
4 — 17.  and  1.  ii).  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered  it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian 
himself  (p.  407.) ;  but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  ii. 
c.  3.  p.  117.).  it  is  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes  with  large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the  hand  of  a  Greek  scribe. 

■*  P.rcnckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  dissertations,  on  the  republic  of 
Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  113s,  &c. 

5  I'he  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (a.d.  1137)  is  first  noticed  (in  1501)  by  Ludo- 
vicus  Bologninus  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  73.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  417.),  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chron- 
icle (p.  409.),  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  story,  though  unknown  to  the  xiith 
century,  embellished  by  ignoj-ant  ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  des- 
titute of  much  internal  probability  (1.  i.  c.  4 — 8.  p.  17 — 50.).  The  Liber  Pandectarom  of  Pisa 
was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  '..he  xivth  century  by  the  great  Bartolus  (p.  406.  1.  i.  c.  9. 
p.  50—62.). 

6  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ;  and  in  141 1  the  Pandects  were  trans- 
ported to  the  capital.     These  events  are  authentic  and  famous. 

7  They  were  new  Iwund  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and  shown  to  curious  travel- 
lers by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded,  and  with  lighted  tapers  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c. 
10,  II,  12.  p.  62 — 93.). 

°  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Augustinus,  and  the  splendid 
edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellus  (in  1551),  Henry  Brenckman,  a  Dutchman-,  undertook  a 

Silgrimage  to  Florence,  where  he  employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  single  manuscrijrt. 
[is  Historia  Paudectarum  Florentinorum  (Utrecht,  1722,   4to),  though  a  monument  of  in» 
i^btry,  is  a  small  portion  of  his  original  design. 
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use  of  cyphers  and  abbreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  as 
Justinian  recollected,  that  the  perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under 
the  weight  of  commentators,  he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery 
against  the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert 
the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of 
Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to 
dispute  his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  the 
native  freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his 
own  inconstancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  of 
Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,'  he  discovered  the  necessity 
of  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  Code,  before  (a.d.  534.  Nov.  16) 
he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and  more  accurate 
edition  of  the  same  work ;  which  he  enriched  with  two  hundred  of  his 
own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points 
of  jurisprudence.  Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day, 
of  his  long  reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his 
acts  were  rescinded  by  himself;  many  were  rejected  by  his  successors, 
many  have  been  obliterated  by  time ;  but  the  number  of  sixteen  edicts, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  NOVELS^  (A.D.  534 — 565),  has  been 
admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession, 
these  incessant,  and  for  the  most  part  trifling,  alterations,  can  be  only 
explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame  his 
judgments  and  his  laws.^  The  charge  of  the  secret  historian  is  indeed 
explicit  and  vehement ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A 
wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed  his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ; 
and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  sub- 
scribed confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names 
of  the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established  prescription 
of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their  defence  was  over-ruled  by  a  retro- 
spective edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to  the  term  of 
a  century ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that  after 
serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently  abolished  in  the  same 
reign."*  If  candour  will  acquit  the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the 
corruption  to  his  wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice 
must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws ;  and  the  advocates  of  Jus- 
tinian may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive, 
is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 

Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors  of  their 
subjects;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose  command 

'  XpvcTia  xa^-KEtw.  iKUTOfifSoi  svvEafSoLcov,  apud  Homerum  patrem  omnis  virtutis 
(ist  Praefat.  ad  Pandect.).  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  would  surprise  us  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Quae  omnia  obtinere  sancinius  in  omne  aevum.  Of  the  first  Code,  he  says  (2d  Praefat,' 
in  aeternum  valiturum.     Man  and  for  ever  ! 

^  Novella:  is  a  classic  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  substantive  (Ludewjg,  p.  245.).  Justinian 
never  collected  them  himself:  the  nine  collations,  the  legal  standard  of  modern  tribunals,  c(W- 
sist  of  ninety-eight  Novels  ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence'^  Julian,  Ha  sS- 
ander,  and  Contius  (Ludewig,  p.  249.  258.     Aleman.  Not.  in  Anecdot.  p.  98.), 

3  Montesq.  Consid.  sur  la  Grand,  et  la  Decad.  des  Romains,  c.  20.  lii.  501.  4to.  On  this 
occasion  he  throws  aside  the  gown  and  cap  of  a  President  ^  Mortier. 

4  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  gi-anted  to  the  church  of  Rome  (Novel, 
ix.).    For  the  general  repeal  of  these  mi&chievous  indulgences,  Novel,  cxi.  Edict,  v. 
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(A.D.  533.  Nov.  21)  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  ele- 
mentary treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman  law,* 
those  of  Caius^  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East  and  West;  and 
their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  merit.  I'hey  were 
selected  by  the  imperial  delegates,  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro- 
theus  :  and  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  Antonines  was  incrusted  with 
the  coarser  materials  of  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  which 
introduced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the 
gradual  study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  stiU.  precious  to  the  his- 
torian, the  philosopher,  and  the  magistrate.  The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian are  divided  into  four  books  ;  they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible 
method,  from,  I.  Persons,  to,  II.  Things,  and  from  things  to,  III.  Ac- 
tions; and  the  article  IV.  of  Private  Wrongs,  is  terminated  by  the 
principles  of  Criminal  Law. 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons,  is  the  firmest  basis  of  a 
mixed  and  limited  government.  In  France,  the  remains  of  liberty  are 
kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty 
thousand  nobles. ^  Two  hundred  families  supply,  in  lineal  descent, 
the  second  branch  of  the  English  legislature,  which  maintains,  between 
the  king  and  commons,  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation 
of  patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported 
the  aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  perfect 
equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy  and 
despotism  are  confounded ;  since  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  people 
would  be  offended,  if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of  their 
fellow-slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the  dechne  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  proud  distinctions  of  the  republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and 
the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the  popular 
reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth 
or  the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  honour  with 
titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates,  and  senators ;  and 
his  precarious  indulgence  communicated  some  rays  of  their  glory  to 
the  persons  of  their  wives  and  children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
all  Roman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire  were 
citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  character  was  degraded  to  an 
obsolete  and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact 
his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers  of  his  power :  his  constitu- 
tional rights  might  have  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master ;  and 
the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  Or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal 

*  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  specious  work,  proposes  to 
imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians.  Quidam  prudentes  et  arbitri  aequitatis  Institu- 
tiones  Civiiis  Juris  conipositas  cdiderunt  (Institut.  Divio.  L  i.  c  i.).  Such  as  Ulpiau,  Paul, 
Florcntinus,  Marcian. 

^  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  S7tunt,  though  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  His  Institutes  arc  quoted  by  Servius,  Hoethius,  Priscian,  Sic.  and  tlic  Epitome  by 
Arrian  is  still  extant.  (Set  the  Prolegomena  and  Notes  to  the  edition  of  SchuUing,  in  the 
Jurisprud.  Ante- Justinian.  Lugd.  Bat.  1717.  Heincc.  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  313.  Ludewig,  in 
Vit.  just.  (p.  199.). 

3  Annales  Politiques  de  I'Abbt  de  St.  Pierre,  i.  25.  who  dates  in  the  year  1735.  The  most 
ancient  families  claim  the  Immemorial  possession  of  arms  and  fiefs.  Since  the  Cnisades, 
Kome,  the  most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the  king  for  merit  and  services.  Th« 
recent  and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  the  multitude  of  venal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity 
xhith  continually  ennoble  the  wealthy  plebe' 
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favour,  to  the  civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had 
been  once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The 
first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of  ingemious 
and  servile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother; 
and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  her  freedom  could  be 
ascertained  during  a  single  moment  between  the  conception  and  the 
delivery.  The  slaves  who  were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  im- 
mediately entered  into  the  middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen :  but 
they  could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and 
gratitude :  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron  and 
his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the  whole  of  their  fortune, 
if  they  died  without  children  and  without  a  testament.  Justinian  re- 
spected the  rights  of  patrons ;  but  his  indulgence  removed  the  badge  of 
disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen  :  whoever  ceased  to  be 
a  slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen  ;  and 
at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth,  which  nature  had  refused, 
was  created,  or  supposed,  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever 
restraints  of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to 
check  the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and 
indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished;  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  pro- 
moted the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces 
were  filled,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either 
born  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  their  masters ;  and  the  price,  from 
ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their 
strength,  and  their  education.^  But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent 
state  were  continually  diminished  by  the  influence  of  government  and 
religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  bondsman.^ 

The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and  educate 
their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates  to  the  human 
species  the  returns  of  fihal  piety.  But  the  exclusive,  absolute,  and 
perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over  his  children,  is  pecuhar  to  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,^  and  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city."  The  paternal  power  was  instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus 
himself;  and  after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed  on 
the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.     In  the  forum,  the  senate,  or  the 

'  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  legatees,  they  drew  lots,  and  the  losers 
were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value  :  10  pieces  of  gold  for  a  common  servant  or  maid 
under  ten  years ;  if  above  that  age,  20  ;  if  they  knew  a  trade,  30 ;  notaries  or  writers,  50 ; 
midwives  or  j)hysicians,  60;  eunuchs  under  ten  years,  30  pieces:  above,  50;  if  tradesmen, 
70  (Cod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xliii.  leg.  3.).     These  legal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

'  For  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit.  iii— viii.  1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  1.  iii.  tit. 
viii,  ix.  Pandects  or  Digest,  1.  i.  tit.  v,  vi.  I.  xxxviii.  tit.  i — iv.  and  the  whole  of  the  xlth 
book.  Code,  1.  vi.  tit.  iv,  v.  1.  vii.  tit.  i — xxiii.  Be  it  henceforwards  understood  that,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent  articles  in  the  Antiquities 
and  Elements  of  Heineccius  are  implicitly  quoted  ;  and,  with  the  xxvii  first  books  of  the  Pan- 
dects, the  learned  and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opera,  ii.  i — 590.  the  end. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1724). 

3  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  vi,  vii.),  and 
the  Code  (1,  viii.  tit.  xlvii,  xlviii,  xlix.).  Jus  potestatis  quod  in  liberos  habemus  proprium  est 
civium  Romanorum.  Nulli  cnim  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  potestatem 
qualem  nos  habemus. 

\  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  94.     Gravina  (0pp.  p.  286.)  produces  the  words  of  the  xii  tables.    Pa- 

f)inian  [in  Collatione  Legum  Roman,  et  Mosaicarum,  tit.  iv.  204.)  styles  this  patria  potestas, 
ex  regia :  Ulpian  (ad  Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  vi.  leg.  8.)  says,  jus  potestatis  mori- 
bus  receptum ;  and  furiosus  filium  in  potestate  habebit.     How  sacred— or  rather  how  absurd  < 
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camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the  pubhc  and  private 
rights  of  a  person :  in  his  father's  house,  he  was  a  mere  thing;  con- 
founded by  the  laws  with  the  movables,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves, 
whom  the  capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed  the 
daily  sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  labour  or  fortune  of  the  son,  was  immediately  lost  in 
the  property  of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen  or  his  children) 
might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of  theft  ;^  and  if  either  had 
been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate  the 
damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious  animal.  At  the 
call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the  master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of 
his  children  or  his  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more 
advantageous,  since  he  regained  by  the  first  manumission  his  alienated 
freedom  :  the  son  was  again  restored  to  his  unnatural  father ;  he  might 
be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  third  sale  and  deliverance,^  that  he  was  enfranchised  from 
the  domestic  power,  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According 
to  his  discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary  faults 
of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  sending  them 
to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants. 
The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;3 
and  the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes 
praised  and  never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
beyond  the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank, 
nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  could  exempt 
the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the  bonds  of  filial  subjection:*  his 
own  descendants  were  included  in  the  family  of  their  common  an- 
cestor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous 
than  those  of  nature.  Without  fear,  though  not  without  danger  of 
abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered 
by  the  assurance,  that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the 
awful  dignity  of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  Numa :  and  the  maid  who,  with  his  father's  consent,  had 
espoused  a  freeman,  was  protected  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  first  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed  and  often 
famished  by  her  Latin  and  Tuscan  neighbours,  the  sale  of  >.  lildren 
might  be  a  frequent  practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually  fail, 

*  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  14.  No.  13.  leg.  38.  No.  i.  Such  was  the  decision  of  Ulpian 
and  Paul. 

*  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian  (Fragment,  x.  591,  592.  ed  Schult- 
jng)  ;  and  best  illustrated  in  the  Antiquities  of  Heineccius. 

3  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necis  of  the  Roman  father  (Institut.  1.  iv.  tit.  ix.  No. 

!'.),  isrep)orted  and  reprobated.    Some  legal  vestiges  are  left  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xliii.  tit.  xxix. 
eg.  3.  No.  4.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum  (tit.  ii.  No.  3.  p.  189.). 

''  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office.  In  publicis  locis  atque 
munerihus,  atque  actionibus  patrum,  jura  cum  filiorum  qui  in  magistrati\  sunt,  potestatibus 
coUata  interquiescere  paulluluni  ct  connivere,  &c.  (Aul.  Gell.  Nodes  Atticae,  ii.  2.).  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  by  the  old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabius 
and  tve  may  contemplate  the  same  story  in  the  style  of  Livy  (xxiv.  44.)  and  the  homely  idiom 
of  Claudius  Quadiig;uius  the  annalist. 
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and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquest  of  the  republic. 
An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons  ; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  of  profectitious^  adventitious^  and  pro' 
fessiojial,  was  ascertained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pan- 
dects.' Of  all  that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the 
use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold, 
the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  from 
the  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage,  gift, 
or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  secured  to  the  son ;  but  the 
father,  unless  he  had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct 
during  his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the 
soldier  alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments 
of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service,  and  the  sacred 
liberality  of  the  emperor  or  the  empress.  The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less 
exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his  life 
might  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or  passions  of  an  unworthy  father: 
the  same  crimes  that  flowed  from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly 
felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who 
whipt  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just 
fury  of  the  multitude.''  The  Roman  father,  from  the  license  of  servile 
dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The 
presence  and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile 
pronounced  against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal 
of  Arius.  Hadrian  transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who, 
like  a  robber,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a 
youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  stepmother.^  A  private  jurisdiction  is 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from 
a  judge  to  an  accuser ;  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Alexander 
Severus  to  hear  his  complaints  and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could 
no  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he  had  been 
excepted  by  the  Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of 
Constantinc*  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing 
the  crime  of  murder  to  the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  aban- 
dons his  new-born  infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of  children 
v/as  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity :  it  was  sometimes 
prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised  with  impunity,  by 
the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power; 
and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with 

'  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  th&fi\\A  peculium  in  the  Institutes  (I.  iL  tit. 
ix.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xv.  tit.  i.  1.  xli.  tit.  i.),  and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxvi,  xxvii.). 

^  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca  (de  dementia,  i.  14,  15.),  the 
former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

3  Qu6d  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  interfecit,  nam  patria  potestas  in  pietate  debet 
non  in  atrocitate  consistere  (Marcian,  Institut.  1.  xiv.  in  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  5.). 

*  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  dc  sicariis  and  parricidis,  are  repeated,  or  rather 
abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  Severus,  Constantine,  and  Valentinian,  in 
the  Pandects  (1.  xlviii.  tit.  viii,  ix.)  and  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  xvi,  xyii.).  See  likewise  the  'I'heodo- 
sian  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  xiv,  xv.),  with  Godefroy's  Commentary  'iii.  84 — X13.),  who  pours  a  flood 
of  ancient  and  modern  learning  over  th^se  penal  laws. 
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indiffeience  a  popular  custom  which  whs  palliated  by  the  motives  ot 
economy  and  compassion.*  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own 
feelings,  he  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastise- 
fiient  of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his 
colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons 
of  jurisprudence  *  and  Christianity  had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate 
this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by  the 
terrors  of  capital  punishment.^ 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  the  female 
sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by  the  re- 
finements of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a  robust  progeny,  Lycurgus 
had  delayed  the  season  of  marriage :  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the 
tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Roman  husband  might  educate 
to  his  will  a  pure  and  obedient  virgin.*  According  to  the  custom  of 
antiquity,  he  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the 
coemption^  by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  intro- 
duction to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was 
offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting 
parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheepskin  ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of 
far  or  rice ;  and  this  confarreation^  which  denoted  the  ancient  food 
of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body. 
But  this  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal; 
and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her  father's  house,  to 
embrace  a  new  servitude  decorated  only  by  the  title  of  adoption.  A 
fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the 
mother  of  a  family  *  (her  proper  appellation)  the  strange  characters  of 
sister  to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who 
was  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power.  By  his  judg- 
ment or  caprice  her  behaviour  was  approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised ; 
he  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed, 
that  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness,^  the  sentence  might  be 

^  When  the  Chremes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying  his  orders  and  expos- 
ing their  infant,  he  speaks  hke  a  father  and  a  master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of  3  foolish 
•wfoman.     Aupuleius  (Metamorph.  1.  x.  337.  ed.  Delphin.). 

.  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  had  introdnced  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  some  legal  restraints,  which  might  support  his  contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of 
the  Germans  to  the  bonae  leges  alibi — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome  (dc  Mor.  German,  c.  19.].  Ter- 
tuU.  (ad  Nationes,  I.  L  c.  15.)  refutes  his  own  charges  and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the 
heathen  jurisprudence. 

3  'J1ie  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  ii.  Scntentiarimi  in  Pandect.  1. 
XXV.  tit.  iii.  leg.  4.)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodt  (Opp.  i.  in 
Julius  Paullus,  p.  567—588.  and  Amica  Responsio,  p.  591—606.),  who  maintains  the  opinion 
of  Justus  Lipsius  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  409.  ad  I'.elgas,  cent.  i.  epist._  85.),  and  as  a  positive  binding 
law  by  I>ynkershoek  (de  Jure  occidendi  Libcros,  Opp.  tom.  i.  318—340.  Curae  Secunda;,  p. 
391—427.).  In  a  learned  but  angry  controversy  tlie  two  friends  deviated  into  the  opposite 
e;*tier»eS. 

4  Dionys.  Hal.  I.  ii.  g2.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  140.  To  Qu^ka  Kai  to  »;0os  KuQapov  Kai 
tMiKTov  8-jri  Tw  yafiovvri  yfvstrdat. 

5  Among  the  -winder /run lent a,  the  triticum,  or  bearded  wheat ;  thc_^/i«o,  or  the  unbearded  ; 
the/ar,  at/area,  oryza,  whose  description  perfectly  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
I  adopt  tlvis  identity  on  the  credit  of  M.  Paucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  Metrologie  (p. 
5T7— 529. ). 

•  Aiil.  Cell.  (Noctcs  Attica,  xviii.  6.)  gives  a  ridiculous  definition  of  ^llus  Melissus,  Ma- 
'Tona,  qua;  seme!,  mater/aviilias  quas  soepius  pcperit,  as  porcetra  and  scropha  in  the  sow 
kind.     He  then  adds  the  genuine  meaning,  quae  ii»  matrimonium  vel  in  mauum  convenerat. 

7  It  was  enough  to  have  tastgd  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the  cellar  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xiv.  14,). 
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I  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of 
her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  person^  but  as  a 
things  that  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be  claimed, 
like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire  year. 
The  inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish  laws : 
but,  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer 
or  more  favoured  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to  the  com- 
mon benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic  :  their  wishes  were  gratified 
by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  un- 
successfully resisted  by  the  gravity  of  Cato  the  Censor.''  They  de- 
clined the  solemnities  of  the  old  nuptials,  defeated  the  annual  pre- 
scription by  an  absence  of  three  days,  and,  without  losing  their  name 
or  independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  mar- 
riage-contract. Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the  use, 
and  secured  the  property :  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated 
,  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband;  their  mutual  gifts  were  pro- 

1^^  hibited  by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of  either 
^B  party  mi^ht  afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject  for  an  action 
of  theft.  "  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  compact,  religious  and  civil 
rites  were  no  longer  essential;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank, 

I  the  apparent  community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was  restored  by  the  Chris- 
tians, who  derived  all  spiritual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and 
duties  of  the  holy  institution,  were  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the 
:  synagogue,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or 
provincial  synods ;  "^  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed  by 
the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  church ; 
the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving  civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the 
choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  directed  by 
the  earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  both 
sexes.^ 

I  Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  every  rational 
contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be  forced  by  some  recent  laws  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  mature  daughter;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not 
generally  allowed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  consent.      The 


On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the 
:re  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.   1—8.). 


severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1—8.).  But  we  shall  rather  hear 
the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth,  than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Rome. 
I'he  principles,  and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved  by  Aulas  Gelliiis 

tor  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  sec  Selden  (Uxor  Ebraica,  0pp.  vol. 
"•  529—860.),  Bingham  (Christian  Antiquities,  1.  xxii.),  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacre- 
mcns,  vi.). 

3  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  x.),  the  Pandects  (1. 
xxiii,  xxiv,  XXV.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.) :  but  as  the  title  de  ritvl  nuptiariim  Is  yet  imperfect,  we 
"  " "    and  the 


are  obliged  to  explore  the  fragments  of  Ulpian  (tit.  ix.  590.),  and  the  Coliatio  I/Cgum  Alosai- 
carum  (tit.  xvi.  790.),  with  the  Notes  of  Pilhseus  and  Sch'ulting.     They  find,  in    '      " 
^icntary  of  Servius  (on  the  ist  Georglc  and  the  4th  .Sneid),  two  curious'  passages. 
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causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have  varied  among  the  Romans ;' 
but  the  most  solemn  sacrament,  the  confarreation  itself,  might  always 
be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the  first  ages,  the 
father  of  a  family  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  judge  might  pronounce 
the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  from  his  bed 
and  house ;  but  the  slavery  of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and 
perpetual,  unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  pre- 
rogative of  divorce.  The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this  tempt- 
ing privilege  above  five  hundred  years  :  '^  but  the  same  fact  evinces  tlie 
unequal  terms  of  a  connexion  in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  re- 
nounce her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  slave. 
When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  voluntary  compan- 
ions of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage, 
like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of 
the  associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this 
principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse. 
Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  dis- 
solution of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the  mandate 
of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ;  the  most  tender  of  human 
connexions  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure. 
According  to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt 
the  disgrace  and  injury :  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth 
to  a  new  family,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny 
to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a  beautiful 
virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent,  and  friendless ; 
but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage 
by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were 
least  favourable  to  the  males.  A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this 
free  and  perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of 
divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.  The  facility  of 
separation  would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence,  and  inflame  every 
trifling  dispute:  the  minute  difference  between  an  husband  and  a 
stranger,  which  might  so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be 
forgotten ;  and  the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  em- 
braces of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her 
own  person.3 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (p.  57.),  Romulus  allowed  only  three  grounds  of  a  divorce — drunk- 
enness, adultery,  and  false  keys.  Otherwise,  the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited 
half  his  goods  to  the  wife,  and  half  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  (with  the  re- 
mainder?) to  the  terrestrial  deities.     This  strange  law  was  either  imaginary  or  transient. 

-  In  the  year  of  Rome  523,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  a  fair,  a  good,  but  a  barren 
wife  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  141.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Aul. 
Gell.  iv.  3.}.  He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated  by  the  people  ;  but  his  divorca 
stood  unimpeached  in  law. 

3  Sic  fiunt  ooto  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  (Juvenal,  Satlr.  vi.  20.) 

A  rapid  succession,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  consulum  numero,  sed 
maritorum  annos  suos  computant,  of  Seneca  (de  Beneficiis,  iii.  16.).  Jerom  saw  at  Rome  a 
triumphant  husband  bury  his  twenty-first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  of  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors  (0pp.  i.  90.  ad  Gerontiam).  But  the  ten  husbands  in  a  month  of  tb**  poet 
iVlartial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole  (1.  vi.  epigram  7.). 
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Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the  Romans  afforded  a 
peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married 
life;  but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca,^  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too 
clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission  and  repentance  were 
always  expected.  Every  act  of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgmeoat 
of  the  censors;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned, 
at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his  conduct ; '  and  a  senator  was 
expelled  for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or 
advice  of  his  friends.  Whenever  an  action  was  instituted  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  marriage-portion,  the  prceior,  as  the  guardian  of  equity, 
examined  the  cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclined  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured  party.  Augustus,  who  united  the 
powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted  their  different  modes  of  repress- 
ing or  chastising  the  Hcense  of  divorce.^  The  presence  of  seven  Ro- 
man witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this  solemn  and 
deliberate  act :  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the 
husband,  instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  refund 
immediately,  or  in  the  space  of  six  months ;  but  if  he  could  arraign 
the  manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of 
the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her  marriage-portion.  The  Christian 
princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private 
divorce ;  their  institutions,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  appear  to 
fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the 
church,*  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a 
wife  was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine, 
unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases 
the  marriage,  as  it  should  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  inva- 
riably maintained  to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace  of 
adultery :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed 
and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incur- 
able impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession,  were  allowed 
to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation.  Whoever  transgressed  the 
permission  of  the  law,  was  subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties/. 
The  woman  was  stript  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  except- 
ing the  bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into 
his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his 
exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine ;  the  fine 
was  sometimes  aggravated  by  transportation  to  an  island,  or  imprison- 
ment in  a  monastery :  the  injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds 
of  marriage ;  but  the  offender,  during  life  or  a  term  of  years,  was 
disabled  from  the  repetition  of  nuptials.     The  successor  of  Justinian 

'  Sacellum  Virlplacae  (Valer.  Maxim.  1.  ii.  c.  i.)  in  the  Palatine  region  appears  in  the  time 
of  Theodosiiis,  in  the  description  of  Rome  by  PubUus  Victor. 

Valer.  Maxim.  1.  ii.  c.  9.    With  some  propriety  he  judges  divorce  more  criminal  than  cdi' 
bacy  :  illo  namque  conjugalia  sacra  spreta  tantum,  hoc  etiam  injuriose  tractata. 

3  See  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  in  Heinec.  ad  Legem  Papiam  Poppxam, 
C.  19.  in  0pp.  vi.  P.  i.  323. 

■♦  Alias  sunt  leges  Csesarum,  alia;  Christi ;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud  Paulus  nosier  prsecipU 
(J-Jrom,  i.  198.    Seidell,  Uxor  Ebraica,  I  ill  c.  3t.  p.  847.). 


830  ON  INCEST,  CONCUBINES,  AND  BASTARDS. 

yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the  liberty 
of  divorce  by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were  unanimous/  the 
theologians  were  divided,*  and  the  ambiguous  word,  which  contains 
the  precept  of  Christ,  is  flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom 
of  a  legi  slator  can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among  the  Ro- 
mans by  natural  and  civil  impediments.  An  instinct,  almost  innate 
and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce  ^  of  parents 
and  children  in  the  infinite  series  of  ascending  and  descending  genera- 
tions. Concerning  the  oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  in- 
different, reason  mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt, 
the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception :  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an 
Athenian,  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his 
niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  an  happy  union  of  the  dearest  rela- 
tions. The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by  interest 
or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden  degrees  :  but  they  inflexibly 
condemned  the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether 
first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict,  revered  the 
parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and  treated  affinity  and  adop- 
tion as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud 
maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by 
free  citizens;  an  honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous,  birth  was  required 
for  the  spouse  of  a  senator  :  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never  mingle 
in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of 
Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice,'*  to  live  the  coiicubities  of 
Mark  Antony  and  Titus.^  This  appc'  tion,  indeed  so  injurious  to  the 
majesty,  cannot  without  indulgence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these 
Oriental  queens.  A  concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians, 
was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole  and  faithful 
companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
Her  modest  station  below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a 
prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  laws :  from  the  age 

*  The  Institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theodos.  (I.  iii.  tit.  xvi.  with 
Godefroy'sComment.f.  310.)  and  Justinian  (1.  v.  tit.  xvii.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  and 
the  Novels  (xxii.  cxvii.  cxxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxl.).  Justinian  fluctuated  to  the  last  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law. 

'  In  pure  Greek,  iropvtia  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  can  the  proper  meaning,  fornication, 
be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a  figurative  sense,  how  far,  and  to  what  offences, 
may  it  be  extended  ?  Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriac  tongue  ?  Of  what  original 
word  is  iropvua  the  translation  ?  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word  translated  in  the  ver- 
sions ancient  and  modern  !  There  are  two  (Mark  x.  11.  Luke  xvi.  18.)  to  one  (Matthew 
xix.  9.)  that  such  ground  of  divorce  was  not  excepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed 
to  thmk,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  giving  offence  either  to  tlie  school  of  Sammai 
or  to  thatof  Hillel  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  18—22.  28.  31.). 

3  The  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  i.  tit. 
X.) ;  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity  concerning  forbidden 
degrees,  &c.  are  copiously  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law  (p.  108. 
31.^ — 339-),  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various,  reading;  but  which  cannot  be  praised  for 
philosophical  precision. 

*  When  her  .*ather  Agrippa  died  (a.d.  44),  Berenice  was  sixteen  years  of  age  (Joseph,  i. 
Antiquit.  Judaic.  I.  xix.  c.  9.  p.  952,  ed.  Havercamp).  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years 
old  when  I'itus  (a.d.  79)  invitus  invitam  invisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tra- 
Ifedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Racine. 

5  The  j^gyptia  conjunx  of  Virgil  (^neid,  viii.  688.)  seems  to  be  numbered  among  the 
monsters  who  wvred  with  Mark  Autony  against  Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  of  luly. 
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of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage 
prevailed  both  in  the  West  and  East,  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a 
concubine  were  often  preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble 
matron.  In  this  connexion,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  princes 
and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  love :  the  example  was 
imitated  by  many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their 
families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate  their  natural  chil- 
dren, the  conversion  was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebration  01 
their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  fidelity  they  had 
already  tried.  By  this  epithet  of  natural,  the  offspring  of  the  concu- 
bine were  distinguished  from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitu- 
tion, and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary 
aliments  of  life  ;  and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of 
succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  reputed  father. 
According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name 
and  condition  of  their  mother,  from  whom  they  might  derive  the  char- 
acter of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a  citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every 
family  were  adopted  without  reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state.'' 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words  of  tutor  and 
pupil,  which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,^  is 
of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature.  The  person  and  property  of 
an  orphan  must  always  be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet 
friend.  If  the  deceased  father  had  not  signified  his  choice,  the 
agnats,  or  paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to 
act  as  the  natural  guardians  :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  ex- 
posing the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death ; 
but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that  the 
charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succes- 
sion. If  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line  of  consanguinity, 
afforded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was  supplied  by  the  nomin- 
ation of  the  praiitor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  province.  But 
the  person  whom  they  named  to  this  public  office  might  be  legally 
excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  pre- 
vious enmity  or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guard- 
ianships with  which  he  was  already  burthened,  and  by  the  immunities 
which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak  and  think,  he 
was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority  was  finally  determined 
by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could 
bind  himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his 
personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often  gave 
security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of  dili- 
gence or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action 
for  the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust.  The  age  of  puberty  had  been 
rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at  fourteen ;  but  as  the  faculties  of  the 

*  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  children,  are  stated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes (1.  i.  tit.  X.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  vii.),  the  Code  (1.  v.  tit.  xxv.),  and  the  Novels  (Ixxiv. 
Ixxxix.).  The  researches  of  Heineccius  and  Giannone  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Papiara-Pop- 
paeam,  c.  iv.  164.  Opere  Posthume,  p.  108—158.)  illustrate  this  interesting  and  domestic 
subject. 

*  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  xiii-'-xxvi,),  the  Pandect* 
iL  xxvi,  xxvii.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.  tit.  xxviii— Ixx.). 
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mind  ripen  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  inter- 
posed to  guard  the  fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from  his  own  inexperi- 
ence and  headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been  first  instituted 
by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  bhnd  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or 
madman;  and  the  minor  was  compelled  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the 
same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished  the 
full  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Women  were  condemned  to  the 
perpetual  tutelage  of  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians ;  a  sex  created 
to  please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least  was  the  stern  and  haughty 
spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly  mollified  before  the 
time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  justified  by  the  acci- 
dent or  merit  of  prior  occupancy  ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  is  wisely 
established  by  the  philosophy  of  the  civilians.^  The  savage  who 
hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies 
a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  pro- 
prietor of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were 
common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple  in- 
dustry, belongs  solely  to  himself.  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of 
:he  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dexterity. 
If  his  provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose 
nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual  title 
to  the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its 
existence  from  him  alone.  If  he  incloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for 
their  sustenance  and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile 
soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour,  create  a  new  value,  and  the  re- 
wards of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolving 
year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the 
husbandman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by  two  reasons  which 
forcibly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind  :  that  whatever  they 
enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry  ;  and,  that  every  man  who  en- 
vies their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of 
similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a 
small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But  the  colony  multiplies,  while 
the  space  still  continues  the  same  :  the  common  rights,  the  equal  in- 
heritance of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty  ;  each  field 
and  forest  is  circumscribed  by  the  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master  ; 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it  asserts 
the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  waters.  In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  in- 
justice, the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and 
the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason. 
The  active  insatiate  principle  of  self-love  can  alone  utipply  the  arts  of 
life  and  the  wages  of  industry  ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  government  and 
exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  become  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  human  race.      Except  in  the  singular  institutions  of 

*  Institut.  1.  ii.  tit.  i,  ii.  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of  Caius  and  Heinecc. 
(1.  ii.  tit,  i.  69.)  with  the  loose  prolixity  of  Thcophihis  (p.  207—365.).  The  opinions  of  Ulpiac 
we  preserved  iu  the  Pandects  (I.  i.  tit.  viii.  leg.  41.  No.  x.). 
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Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a 
false  and  dangerous  innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous 
disproportion  of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful 
tradition  and  an  obsolete  statute  ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower 
of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two 
jugera^"-  a  statute  which  confined  the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of 
five  hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The 
original  territory  of  Rome  consisted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and 
meadow  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  ;  and  domestic  exchange  could 
add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien  or  enemy 
were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier  ;  the  city  was  en- 
riched by  the  profitable  trade  of  war  ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was 
the  only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of 
Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the  language 
of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the 
age  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  man- 
ceps  or  tnancipiuin,  taken  with  the  hand ;  and  whenever  they  were 
sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required  some  assurance  that  they 
had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen.'  A 
citizen  could  only  forfeit  his  rights  by  apparent  dereUction,  and  such 
dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could  not  easily  be  presumed.  Yet 
according  to  the  twelve  tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  mov- 
ables, and  of  two  years  for  immovables,  abolished  the  claim  of  the 
ancient  master,  if  the  actual  possessor  had  acquired  them  by  a  fair 
transaction  from  the  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful  pro- 
prietor.3  Such  conscientious  injustice,  without  any  mixture  of  fraud 
or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a  small  republic  ;  hv& 
the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years,  determined  by 
Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire.  It  is 
only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  per- 
sonal fortune  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians,  and  their  general 
idea  of  property  is  that  of  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion. 
The  subordinate  exceptions  of  use,  of  usufruct,'^  of  servitudes,^  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abund- 
antly explained  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  The  claims  of 
property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or  the 
transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety by  the  same  civilians. 

*  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro  (de  Re  RusticA,  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  141. 
C.  10.  p.  160.  ed.  Gesner),  and  clouded  by  Plinjr's  declamation  (Hist.  Natur.  xviii,  2.),  A 
just  and  learned  comment  is  given  in  the  Administration  des  Terres  chez  les  Roraains  (p. 
12-66.). 

^  The  res  mancipe  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit. 
xviii.  618.)  and  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  i.  306.).  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  and  as 
none  except  myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  own. 

3  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays,  i.  423.)  infers  that  there  could  not  tJien  be 
more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than  now  amongst  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  ad- 
versary Wallace,  he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the  conditions 
tinstitut.  1.  ii.  tit.  vi.). 

*>  Institutes  (1.  i,  tit.  iv,  v.)  and  the  Pandects  (1.  vii.).  Noodt  has  composed  a  learned  and 
distinct  treatise  de  Usti/rjictd  (Opp.  tom.  i.  387.). 

5  The  questions  de  Servitutibus  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  ii.  tit.  iii.)  and  Pandects 
(1.  vili.).  Cicero  (pro  Murenil,  c.  9.)  and  Lactant.  (Institut.  Divin.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  affect  to  laugh 
at  the  insignificant  doctrine,  de  aqui  pluvifl,  arcendd,  &c.  Yet  it  might  be  of  frequent  use 
among  litigious  neighbours,  both  in  towa  and  country. 
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The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  determined  by  his 
death :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance  of  change,  is 
peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the  associates  of  his  toil  and  the 
partners  of  his  wealth.  This  natural  inheritance  has  been  protected 
by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  age,  and  the  father  is  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  slow  and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender 
hope,  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been 
variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of 
national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  example,  which  was  originally 
decided  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the 
Jewish,"  the  Athenian,'  or  the  English  institutions.3  On  the  death  of 
a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed  from  his 
paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions.  The 
insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown  :  the  two  sexes 
were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled 
to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons 
had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented, 
and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge  to  the  collateral 
branches.  The  degrees  of  kindred  ^  are  numbered  by  the  civilians, 
ascending  from  the  last  possessor  to  a  common  parent,  and  descending 
from  the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir  :  my  father  stands  in  the 
first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  third,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  series  may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pictured  in 
a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction  was  made, 
essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of  Rome  ;  the  agjiats^ 
or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in 
the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition  ;  but  a  female  was  incapable 
of  transmitting  any  legal  claims ;  and  the  cognats  of  every  rank,  with- 
out excepting  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son,  were  disin- 
herited by  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens.  Among  the 
Romans,  a  gens  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  name  and  do- 
mestic rites  ;  the  various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Scipio,  or  Mar- 
cellus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the  subordinate  branches  or 
families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race  :  the  default  of  the  agnats, 
of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied  by  the  larger  denomination  of 
gentiles  J  and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws  maintained,  in  the  same  name, 
the  perpetual  descent  of  religion  and  property.     A  similar  principle 

*  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  spiritual  primogeniture  (Grtines, 
XXV.  31.),  In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance  (Deu- 
teron.  xxi.  17.  with  Le  Cierc's  judicious  Commentary). 

^  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed  at  the  discretion 
of  their  brothers.  See  the  K\iiptKoi  pleadings  of  Isaeus  (in  the  viith  volume  of  the  Greek 
Orators),  illustrated  by  the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  man  of  genius. 

3  In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land,  a  law,  says  the  orthodox  judge 
Blackstone  (Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  England,  ii.  215.)  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger 
brothers.     It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpenmg  their  industry. 

*  lilackstone's  Tables  (ii.  202.)  represent  and  compare  the  degrees  of  the  civil  with  those  oi 
the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separate  tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  affinibus,  is 
i^erted  or  abridged  in  the  Pandects  (1,  xxxviii.  tit.  x.).  In  the  viith  degrees  he  compute* 
{Ho.  x8.)  1024  persons. 
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dictated  the  Voconian  law/  which  abohshed  the  right  of  female  in- 
heritance. As  long  as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the 
adoption  of  the  wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the 
equal  succession  of  independent  matrons,  supported  their  pride  and 
luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign  house  the  riches  of  their 
fathers.  While  the  maxims  of  Cato  *  were  revered,  they  tended  to 
perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity  ;  till  female 
blandishments  insensibly  triumphed ;  and  every  salutary  restraint  was 
lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic.  The  rigour  of  the 
decemvirs  was  tempted  by  the  equity  of  the  praetors.  Their  edicts 
restored  emancipated  and  posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of  nature ; 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  agnats,  they  preferred  the  blood  of  the 
cognats  to  the  name  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  title  and  character  were  in- 
sensibly covered  with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers 
and  sons  was  established  in  the  TertuUian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by 
the  humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and  more  impartial  order  was 
introduced  by  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to  revive  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  twelve  tables.  The  lines  of  masculine  and  female 
kindred  were  confounded :  the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral 
series,  was  accurately  defined ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  the 
proximity  of  blood  and  affection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions 
of  a  Roman  citizen.^ 

The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the 
general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver :  but  this  order  is  fre- 
quently violated  by  the  arbitrary  and  partial  wills  which  prolong  the 
dominion  of  the  testator  beyond  the  grave.'^  In  the  simple  state  of 
society,  this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  in- 
dulged :  it  was  introduced  at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the 
private  testaments  of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized  by  the  twelve 
tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,^  a  Roman  citizen  exposed 
his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes, 
and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasional 
act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs,  each 
private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testament  in  the 
presence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman 
people ;  a  sixth  witness  attested  their  concurrence ;  a  seventh  weighed 
the  copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  imaginary  purchaser ;  and 
the  estate  was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release. 

*  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome  584.  The  younger  Scipio,  who  was 
then  xvii  years  of  age  (Frenshemius,  Supplement.  Livian.  xlvi.  40.),  found  an  occasion  of  ex- 
ercising his  generosity  to  his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polyb.  ii.  1.  xxxi.  1453.  ed.  Gronov.  a  do- 
mestic witness). 

^  Legem  Voconiam  (Ernesti,  Clavis  Ciceroniana)  magnft  voce  bonis  lateribxis  (at  Ixv  years 
of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato  (de  Senectute,  c.  5.).  Aul.  Gell.  (vii.  13.  xvii.  6.)  has  saved 
some  passages. 

3  Law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (1.  ii.  tit.  viii.  1^0.)  and  Justinian  (1.  iii.  tit.  i — 
vi.  with  the  Greek  version  of  Theophil.  p.  515 — 575.  588 — 600.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xxxviii.  tit, 
vi— xvii.),  the  Code  (1.  vi.  tit.  Iv— Ix.),  and  the  Novels  (cxviii.). 

^  That  succession  was  the  -nde,  testament  the  exception^  is  proved  by  Taylor  (Elements  of 
Civil  Law,  p.  519 — 527.),  a  learned,  rambling,  spirited  writer.  In  the  iid  and  iiid  books 
the  method  of  the  Institutes  is  doubtless  preposterous ;  and  the  Chancellor  Duquesseau 
(Oeuvres,  i.  275.)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the  place  of  Tribonian.  Yet  covena^'.U 
before  successions  is  not  surely  tke  natural  order  0/  the  civil  laitfs. 

5  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens  a  childless  father  only 
could  make  a  will  (Plutarch,  'n\  Solone,  i.  164.     Isaeus  and  Jonc»). 
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This  singular  ceremony/  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was 
still  practised  in  the  age  of  Severus;  but  the  praetors  had  already 
approved  a  more  simple  testament,  for  which  they  required  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception, 
and  purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important  act.  A 
domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  their  merit  or  his  affection  :  his  arbitrary  displeasure  chastised 
an  unworthy  son  by  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  and  the  mortifying 
preference  of  a  stranger.  But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  re- 
commended some  limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or, 
by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
inherited by  their  silence  :  they  were  compelled  to  name  the  criminal, 
and  to  specify  the  offence ;  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated 
the  sole  causes  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  nature  and  society.''  Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had 
been  reserved  for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action 
or  complaint  of  itiofficious  testament;  to  suppose  that  their  father's 
understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and  respectfully  to 
appeal  from  his  rigorous  sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the 
magistrate.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  essential  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who 
succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the 
substance  of  the  testator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  character, 
asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the  gifts  of 
friendship  or  liberality  which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the 
name  of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying 
man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour  to 
his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion ;  to 
deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own 
emolument.  A  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examine  the  proportion 
between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept 
or  refuse  the  testament;  and  if  he  used  the  benefit  of  an  inventory, 
the  demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the 
effects.  The  last  will  of  the  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  life 
or  rescinded  after  his  death :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die 
before  him,  or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permitted 
to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each  other  according 
to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an 
infant  to  bequeath  his  property,  might  be  supplied  by  a  similar  sub- 
stitution.3    But  the  power  of  the  testator  expired  with  the  acceptance 

*  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius  (in  August,  c.  loi.  in  Neron.  c.  4.), 
who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiquities.  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  ii.  976.)  is  surprised 
iyrav  ct.  5ia0?j/cas  ypaff>u)(Tiv  tTtpovi  fiiv  wKoXti-novat,  KXi^povofxou^^  tTipoi  oe 
TrtoXotcrt  Ta9  ovaiav.  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit.  xx.  627.  ed.  Schulting)  is 
almost  too  exclusive— solum  in  us5  est. 

'  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4.)  enumerates  only  the  public  and  private  crimes,  for 
which  a  son  might  likewise  disinherit  his  father. 

3  The  substitutions /idei-co)n}uissaires  of  the  modem  civil  law  is  a  feudal  idea  grafted  on 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  fidei-commissa 
(Institut.  du  Droit  Fran<;ois,  i.  347.  Denissart,  Decis.  de  Turisprud.  iv.  ^77.).  They  were 
•tretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by  an  abuse  of  the  clixth  Novul ;  a  parual,  perplexed,  de* 
Clamatory  law. 
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of  the  testament :  each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired 
the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simphcity  of  the 
civil  law  was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which 
confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of  codicils. 
If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province  of  the  empire, 
he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ; 
who  fulfilled  with  honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  request, 
which  the  judges  before  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to 
enforce.  A  codicil  might  be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was 
the  genuine  composition  of  the  author.  His  intention,  however  laud- 
able, was  sometimes  illegal ;  and  the  invention  of  Jidei-commissa,  or 
trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive 
jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the  friend  or 
benefactor  of  a  childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen, 
could  act  as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which  abolished  female 
succession,  restrained  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ;^  and  an  only  daughter  was 
condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of 
friendship,  and  parental  affection,  suggested  a  liberal  artifice :  a  quali  • 
fied  citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction 
that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
truly  intended.  Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  pain- 
ful situation :  they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath  :  and  if  they  preferred 
their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they  forfeited  the  esteem 
of  every  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration  of  Augustus  relieved  their 
doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  confidential  testaments  and  codicils, 
and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican  juris- 
prudence. =*  But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some 
abuse,  the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pegasian  decrees, 
to  reserve  one  fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  the  head  of  the 
real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpret- 
ation of  testaments  was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the  language  of  trusts 
and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and  technical  accuracy  of 
the  civilians.3 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their  public  and 
private  relations :  but  their  specific  obligations  to  each  other  can  only 
be  the  effect  of,  i.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit,  or,  3.  an  injury :  and  when 
these  obligations  are  ratified  by  law,  the  interested  party  may  compel 
the  performance  by  a  judicial  action.  On  this  principle  the  civilians 
of  every  country  have  erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclu- 
sion of  universal  reason  and  justice.* 

*  Dion  Cassius  (ii.  I,  Ivi.  814,  with  Reimar's  Notes)  specifies  in  Greek  money  the  3um  of 
25,000  drachms. 

^  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely,  though  sometimes  fancifully, 
Jeduced  by  Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.). 

3  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testami*nts,  codicils,  legacies,  and  trusts,  tha 
principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (I.  ii.  tit.  ii. — ix.  91.),  Justinian  (1.  ii.  tit.  x 
—XXV.),  and  ']  ii-.-ophil.  (p.  328.) ;  and  tne  immense  detail  occupies  twelve  books  (xxviii— 
xx.xix.)  of  the  Pandects. 

*  The  Institutes  of  Caius  (I.  ii.  tit.  ix,  x.  144.),  of  Justinian  (1.  iii.  tit.  «v— axx,  1.  Iv  tit.  i.^ 
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1.  The  goddess  oi faith  (of  human  and  social  faith)  was  worshipped, 
not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  that 
nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and 
generosity,  they  astonished  the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple 
performance  of  the  most  burthensome  engagements.^  Yet  among  the 
same  people,  according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  de- 
cemvirs, a  naked  pact,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any 
civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  stipula- 
tion. Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was  always 
expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to 
pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of 
Seius.  I  do  promise — was  the  reply  of  Sempronius.  The  friends  of 
Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be 
separately  sued  at  the  option  of  Seius ;  and  the  benefit  of  partition,  or 
order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  the  strict  theory 
of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly 
required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise ;  and  the  citi- 
zen who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  security,  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  fraud,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
civilians  successfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the 
form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  praetors,  as  the  guardians  of  social 
faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate 
act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable  obligation,  and  for 
which  they  gave  an  action  and  a  remedy." 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  contracted  by 
the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians  with  the  epithet  of 
real.3  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever 
is  entrusted  with  the  property  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  ge- 
nerosity is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only,  in  a  deposit  on  the  side  of  the 
receiver;  but  in  3.  pledge,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordi- 
nary life,  the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation 
to  restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The 
Latin  language  very  happily  expresses  the  fundamendal  difference  be- 
tween the  cormnodattim  and  the  intitmim,  which  our  poverty  is  re- 
duced to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of  a  loan. 
In  the  former,  the  borrower  was  obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual 
thing  with  which  he  had  been  accomtnodated  for  the  temporary  sup- 
ply of  his  wants ;  in  the  latter  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  con- 
sumption, and  he  discharged  this  mutual  engagement,  by  substituting 
the  same  specific  value,  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 

vi.),  and  of  TheophiL  (p.  616.),  distinguish  four  sorts  of  obligations-^aut  re,  aut  verbis,  aut 
Uteris,  aut  consensu :  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  division. 

'■  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polyb.  (1.  vL  693.  1.  xxxi.  1459.)  superior  to 
vague,  indiscriminate  applause — omnium  niaximeetpra;cipue  fidem  coluit  (A.  Gellius,  xx.  i.). 

"  The  J  us  Prsetorium  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus  is  a  separate  and  satisfactory  treatise  of 
Gerard  Noodt  (0pp.  i.  483.).  And  I  will  here  observe  that  the  Universities  of  Holland  and 
Crandenburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  have  studied  the  civil  law 
pn  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles.  ,     ,     •• 

'  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent,  is  spread  over  four  books  (xvn— 
XX.)  of  tbc  Pftndects,  and  is  one  of  the  .parts  best  deserving  of  the  attention  of  an  English 
Sjtudea^ 
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weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  oisale,  the  absolute  dominion 
is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price  and  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  contract,  that  of  loca- 
Hon,  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  ta- 
lents, may  be  hired  for  a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time^ 
the  thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an  additional  re- 
ward for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  employment.  In  these  lucra- 
tive contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of  partnership  and  com- 
missions, the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the  object, 
and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  substantial 
pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  or  hy- 
fothecaj  and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from 
that  moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  pur- 
chaser. It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to 
sustain  the  expence,  of  the  transaction.  In  this  boundless  subject,  the 
historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of  the 
one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  landlord  was  often  obliged 
to  advance  the  stock  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content 
himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  op- 
pressed by  accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  pro- 
portionable relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws :  five  years  were  the 
customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improvements  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  moment,  might  be  ejected  by  the 
sale  of  the  estate.^  Usury ,^  the  inveterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had 
been  discouraged  by  the  twelve  tables,^  and  abolished  by  the  clamours 
of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated 
by  the  discretion  of  the  prsetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  moder- 
ate profit  of  iovx  per  cent.;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and 
legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of 
manufactories  and  merchants  ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical  in- 
surance, which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define;  but 
except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant  usury  was 

*  The  covenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xix.)  and  the  Code  (L  iv.  tit.  Ixv.). 
The  qiiinqucnniinn,  or  term  of  five  years,  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  rather  than  a 
law  ;  but  in  France  all  leases  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was 
removed  only  in  the  year  1775  (Encyclop.  Methodiq.  i.  de  la  Jurisprud.  p.  668.) ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  I  am  permitted 
to  reside. 

*  I  might  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three  books  of  G.  Noodt,  de 
foenore  ct  usuris  (Opp.  i.  175 — 268.).  The  interpretation  of  the  asses  or  centesiiiKe  iisnrcB  at 
twelve,  the  imciarue  at  one,  per  cent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critics  and  civilians  :  Noodt  (1. 
ii.c.  2.  p.  207.),  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  205,  &c.  210.),  Heinec.  (Antiquitat.  ad  Institut.  1.  iii.  tit.  xv.), 
Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  ii.  36.  Defense  de  1' Esprit  des  Loix,  iii.  478,  &c.), 
and  above  all  John  Frederic  Gronov.  (de  Pecunia  Veteri,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  213.  and  his  three 
Antexcgeses,  p.  455—655-)  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable  opinion 
which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

3  Primo  xii  tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  unciario  foenore  amplius  exerceret  (Tacit.  Anna], 
vi.  16.).  Pour  pen  (Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.)  qu'on  soit  versfe  dans  I'histoire 
de  Rome,  on  vena  qu'une  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  6tre  I'ouvrage  des  decemvirs.  Was 
Tacitus  ignorant — or  stupid  ?  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  patricians  might  sacrifice  theii 
avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  might  attempt  to  check  the  odious  practige  by  such  interest  «*; 
no  lender  would  acc(^pt,  and  such  penalties  as  no  OeDtor  would  incur. 
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severely  restrained.*  The  most  simple  interest  was  condemned  by 
the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West:*  but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit, 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  have  resisted  with 
equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
mankind.3 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of -repairing  an 
injury ;  and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice,  acquires  a  personal  right 
and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property  of  another  be  entrusted  to 
our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  benefit  which  we  derive  from  such  temporary  possession ;  we  are 
seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  consequences 
of  a  voluntary  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author. ■♦  A  Roman 
pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft; 
they  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands,  but 
nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years  could  extinguish  his 
original  claim.  They  were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and 
the  injury  was  compensated  by  double,  or  threefold,  or  even  quadruple 
damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  sacred  fraud  or  open 
rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  surprised  in  the  fact  or  detected  by  a 
subsequent  research.  The  Aquilian  law  s  defended  the  living  property 
of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  negli- 
gence :  the  highest  price  was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding  his  death ;  a 
similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the  destruction  of  any 
other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened  by 
the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the  individual :  the 
pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated 
by  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  mde  jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs 
had  confounded  all  hasty  insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture 
of  a  limb,  by  condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of 
twenty-five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of  money  was  reduced, 
in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce ;  and 
the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap 
amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 
Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on  the  face  the  inoffensive 
passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse-bearer  immediately  silenced  their 
clamours  by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
value  of  one  shilling.*    The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined  and 

*  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  Institutes  ;  but  the  necessary 
rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xxii.  tit.  i,  ii.)  and  the  Co^e  (1.  iv.  tit 
xxxii,  xxxiii.). 

'  The  fathers  are  unanimous  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  144,  &c.):  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  Basil,  Chrysostom  (see  his  frivolous  arguments  in  Noodt,  1,  i.  c.  7.  p.  188.},  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

3  Cato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or  abuse  of  usury.  Ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of/cenus  and  tokos,  the  principal  is  supposed  to  generate  the  in- 
terest: a  breed  of  barren  metal,  exclaims  Shakspeare — and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the 
public  voice. 

*  Sir  W.  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on  the  law  of  Bailment  (London, 
1781,127.  8vo.).  He  is  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with  the  year-books  of 
Westminster,  the  Commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  Isaeus,  and  the  sentences  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

5  Noodt  (0pp.  i.  137— 172.)  has  composed  a  separate  treatise,  ad  Legem  Aquiliam  (Pandect 
1.  ix.  tit.  ii.). 

6  Aul.  Cell.  (Noct  Attic,  xx.  x.)  borrowed  his  story  from  the  Commentaries  nf  Q.  Labeo 
cm  tbe  xii  uUes. 
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estimated  the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In  the 
adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  age  and  dignity, 
which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the  mjured  person  ; 
but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an  example,  he  in- 
vaded the  province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the 
criminal  law. 

Tlie  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered  by 
eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the  last  instance 
of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.' 
But  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in 
the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the  command  of  a  single  man.  The  twelve 
tables  afford  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they 
were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free 
voices  of  the  people;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,^  are 
written  in  characters  of  blood.^  They  approve  the  inhuman  and  un- 
equal principle  of  retaliation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the 
offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with  much  liberality  the  slighter 
chastisements  of  flagellation  and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  very 
different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of  death,  i.  Any  act  of 
treason  against  the  state,  or  of  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy. 
The  mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious :  the  head  of  the 
degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back,  and,  after  he  had  been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  sus- 
pended in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  2. 
Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city;  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  of 
pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen  ; 
for  which  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the 
murderer.  Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger;  and 
we  are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such 
subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the  repubhc,  and  the 
chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons.'*  The  parricide  who  violated 
the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was  cast  into  the  river  or  the  sea, 
inclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were 
successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  companions.^     Italy  produces 

*  The  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  28.)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  tu  dictis  Albane  nianeres  is  an 
harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  Virgil's  humanity  (^neid,  viii.  643.).  Heyne,  with  his  usual 
good  taste,  observes  that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shield  of  ^Eneas  (iii.  229.). 

^  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xx.xix.  i.)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  JNIarsham  (Canon  Chronicus, 
p.  593.)  and  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  iii.  62.).  For  his  laws,  seethe  writers  on  the  government 
of  Athens,  Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter,  &c. 

3  The  viith,  de  delictis,  of  the  xii  tables  is  delineated  by  Gravina  (0pp.  p.  292.,  with  a 
Commentary,  p.  214.).  Aul.  Gell.  (xx.  i.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Roman- 
arum  afford  much  original  information. 

■*  Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  aeras,  of  3000  persons  accused,  and  of  ly* 
noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  (xl.  43.  viii.  18.).  Hume  discriminates  tin 
ages  of  private  and  public  virtue  (Essays,  i.  22.).  I  would  rathersay  that  such  ebullitions  oJ 
mischief  (as  in  France  in  the  year  1680)  are  accidents  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks 
on  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

5  The  xii  Tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25,  26.)  are  content  with  the  sack  ; 

Seneca  (Excerpt.   Controvers.   v.  4.;  adorns  it  with  serpents;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltlcos 

monkey  ^innoxia  simia — Satir.xiii.  156.).  Hadrian  (apud  Dositheum  Magistrum,  1.  iii.  c.  i6.  p. 

874.  with  Schulting's  Note),  Modestinus  (Pandect,  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  9.',  Coasianiinc  ^Cod.  L 

*  *  *  l6 
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no  monkeys ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.*  4.  The  malice  of 
an  incendiary.  After  the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself 
was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is 
tempted  to  approve  the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  perjury. 
The  corrupt  or  malicious  witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more  fatal 
by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written  evi- 
dence. 6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge,  who  accepted  bribes  to  pro- 
nounce an  iniquitous  sentence.  7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude 
strains  sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author 
was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.^  8.  The 
nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour's  corn.  The 
criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grateful  victim  to  Ceres,  But  the  sylvan 
deities  were  less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable 
tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
copper.  9.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an  enemy,  to  ex- 
tinguish liis  life,  and  remove  from  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  planta- 
tions. The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent  debtors  still 
remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  an- 
tiquity, to  the  specious  refinements  of  modern  criticism.^  After  the 
judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were 
allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  fellow- 
citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily 
food ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds'  weight ;  and 
his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to  solicit  the  com- 
passion of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days,  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life ;  the  in- 
solvent debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slaver)^ 
beyond  the  Tyber :  but  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and 
unrelenting,  they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their 
revenge  by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates  for  this  savage  law 
have  insisted,  that  it  must  strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and 
fraud  from  contracting  debts  which  they  were  unable  to  discharge ; 
but  experience  would  dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving,  that  no 
creditor  could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or 
limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal 
code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers, 
witnesses,  and  judges;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence  of 

ix.  tit.  xvii.),  and  Justinian  (Institnt.  1.  iv.  tit.  xvili.),  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the 
parricide.  But  this  fanciful  execution  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodie  tamcn  vivi  exuruii* 
tur  vel  ad  bestias  dantur  (Paul.  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv.  512.  ed.  Schulting). 

*  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius,  after  the  second  Punic  war  (Plutarch  in  Ro- 
mulo,  i.  57.).  During  the  Cimbric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide  (Liv.  Epitom. 
1.  Ixviii.). 

'  Horace  talks  "^f  the  formidine  fustls  fl.  ii.  epist.  ii.  154.) ;  but  Cicero  (de  Republicfl,,  1.  jv. 
apud  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  6.  in  Fragment.  Philosoph.  iii.  393.  ed.  Olivet)  afnrms  that  the 
decemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  offence  :  cum  pcrpaiicas  res  capite  5an.xissent— /^^rtz/cajr  / 

3  Bynkershoek  (Observat.  Juris  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  Opp,  i.  g.)  labours  to  prove  that  th« 
Creditors  divided  not  the  body,  but  thc/rir^,  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation 
if-  one  pcroetual  harsh  metaphor  ;  nor  can  he  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  of  Quintillaiii 
CsBcilius,  Favouius,  and  TertulliaD.    Aul.  Cell,  Noct.  Attic  xxi. 
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immoderate  rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the 
magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  cor- 
poral, punishment;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  a:tfuay-, 
and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  reg'al, 
tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufticiency  of  civil  actions, 
the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly  maintained  by  the 
private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens.  The  malefactors  who  replenish 
our  gaols,  are  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they 
suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribea  .o  ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutad 
appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian 
might  claim  and  abuse  thesacred  character  of  a  memberof  the  republic  : 
but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or  the  stranger,  was 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this  strict  and  summary  justice  might  be  exer- 
cised without  restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome. 
Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal  which  was  not  confined, 
like  that  of  the  praetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external  actions  :  virtuous 
principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline  of  education  ; 
and  the  Roman  father  was  accountable  to  the  state  tor  the  manners  of 
his  children,  since  he  disposed,  without  appeal,  of  then- life,  their  liberty, 
and  their  inheritance.  In  some  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was 
authorized  to  avenge  his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of 
the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  approved  the  slaughter 
of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  day-light,  a  robber  could  not  be 
slain  without  some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint.  Who- 
ever surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  excrr.ise  his 
revenge ;  ^  the  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the 
provocation ;  "*  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  hus- 
band was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or  that  the  parent 
was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare 
to  assume  their  title  or  imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
fernal gods :  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed  with  the  sword  of 
justice ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  pru- 
dence, had  been  already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country.^ 
The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of  peace,**  and 
the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and, 
during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  estabiishm.cnt  of  eoual  freedom 
to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  disturbed  by  sedition, 
and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes.     The  failure  of  p'enal  laws 

•  Tlie  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reislca,  Orator.  Grsec.  v.  p.  2—48.)  is  in  defence  of  an  hiis- 
bnnd  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  '1  he  riaht  of  husbands  and  fathers  at  Rdme  aiid  Aihuna 
£s  discussed  with  much  learning  by  Dr.  Taylor  (Lectiones  I.ysiacae,  c.  xi.  Rei.skc,  vi.  301. J. 

'  Casaubon  ad  Athenaeum,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  ig.  Pcrcurrent  raphaniquc  nnigilcsque  iCatuil.  p. 
41,42.  ed.  Vossia/i.).  Hunc  mugilis  intrat  (Juvenal,  Saiir.  x.  317.;.  hunc  permin.\ere  ca- 
lones  (Herat.  1.  ;.  Satir.  ii.  44.)  lamilix  stuprandum  dcdit .  .  .  frai'.di  •ion  fuit  (Val.  Ma.sim. 
1.  vi.  c.  I.  No.  13.). 

3  This  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8.)  and  Plut.-\rch  fin  Publicola,  i.  107.) ;  and  it  fully  justi« 
fies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of  Ca:sar,  which  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  Im- 
perial government.  Jure  csssus  existimatur  (in  Jidio,  c.  76.).  Read  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Cicero  and  Matius  a  few  months  after  tne  ide-s  of  March  (ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.). 

*  n^'WTot  hi.  Adrtuaioi  tou  ts.  ai,6i]fiou  KaTtOtvTO.  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  6.  The  his» 
torian  who  considers  this  diounstance  as  the  test  of  civilization,  would  disdain  the  baibavi^ia 
of  uu  European  court. 
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was  moie  sensibly  felt  when  every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at 
home  and  dominion  abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private 
citizen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy:  each  minister  of  the  republic 
was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal  power,  and  their  virtues  arc 
entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or 
philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty, 
Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary 
restitution  of  ;^3oo,ooo ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  laws,  the 
judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himself,^  that  on  refunding  a  thirteenth 
part  of  his  plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious 
exile.^ 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of  crimes  and 
punishments,  was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the  licence,  rather  than  to 
oppress  the  liberty,  of  the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  pro- 
scription of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens.^  But  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  legislator,  he  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and 
instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or 
assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who 
ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  dam- 
ages by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the 
interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the 
Pompeian  and  Julian,  laws  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence ;  *  and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian,  dis- 
guised their  increasing  rigour  under  the  names  of  the  original  authors. 
But  the  invention  and  frequent  use  oi  extraordinary  pains,  proceeded 
i*rom  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of  despotism.  In 
the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the  senate  was  always  pre- 
pared to  confound,  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  their  province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rigid  administration  of  justice  ; 
the  freedom  of  the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  tlie 
Spanish  malefactor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was 
elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross.^ 
Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the  throne  to  decide  the  questions 
which,  by  their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass  the  au- 

*  He  first  rated  at  millies  {£,%oo,oqo)  the  damages  of  Sicily  (Diyinatio  in  Caecilium,  c.  5.), 
which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  qKadringenties  (£110,000 — i  Actio  in  Verreni,  c.  18.),  and  was 
finally  content  with  tricies  (^^24,000).  Hutarch  (in  Ciceron.  iii.  1584.)  has  not  dissembled  the 
popular  suspicion  and  report.  ... 

Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  triumvirate,  when  he  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for  the  sake  of , his.  Corinthian  plate  (Plin.  Hiit.  Natur, 
xxxiv.  3.). 

•^  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valer.  Maxim.  (1.  ix.c.  2.  No.  i.).  Florus  (iv.  21.)  dis- 
tinguishes 2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian  (de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c.  95.  ii.  133.  ed.  Schweig- 
hxuser)  more  accurately  computes  40  victims  of  the  senatorian  rank,  and  1600  of  the  equestriau 
census  or  order. 

4  For  the  penal  law  (I.eges  Corneliae,  Pompeiae,  Juliae,  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  the  Caesars), 
Ree  the  sentences  of  Paulus  (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii — xxx.  497.  ed.  Schulting),  the  Gregorian  Code 
(Fragment.  1.  xix.  705.  in  Schulting),  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  (tit.  i — 
XV.),  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  ix.)  the  Code  of  Justinian  (1.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (.\lviii.),  the  In- 
stitutes (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  I,  and  the  Greek  version  of  Theophil.  (p.  917.). 

5  Itwas  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  was  atrocious  ;  yet  the  punishment 
is  reckoned  by  Suetonius  fc.  9. )  amang  the  acts  in  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer  vehemcus^ 
et  iu  dclictis  cosrccr.dis  innn-jdicus. 
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thority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Transportation  and  behead- 
ing were  reserved  for  honourable  persons;  meaner  criminals  were 
cither  hanged  or  burnt,  or  buried  in'the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extir- 
pated as  the  enemies  of  society ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was 
made  a  capital  offence ;  ^  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  considered  as 
a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes 
of  punishment,  were  too  often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  danger  which 
he  might  incur  by  every  action  of  his  life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics,  and  juris- 
prudence. Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  corroborate  each 
other ;  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent  legislator  appreciates  the 
guilt  and  punishment  according  to  the  measure  of  social  injury.  On 
this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of 
a  private  citizen,  is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or 
rebellion,  which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic :  the  obsequious 
civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  contained  in 
the  person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened 
by  the  incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce 
of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as 
a  source  of  disorder  and  corruption :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the 
family  of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adultery  of  the  wife. 
The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge, 
applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of  the  laws :  and 
the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  forfeitures  and  fines, 
were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile  in  two  separate  islands." 
Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure  against  the  infidelity  of  the 
husband ;  but  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the 
wife  was  never  permitted  to  vindicate  her  wrongs; 3  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in 
the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects.  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  dispatch  with  impatience,  a 
more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  nature 
abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  ex- 
Timple  of  the  Etruscans  "•  and  Greeks  :  ^  in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity 

*  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares  or  oxen,  or  five  hogs, 
or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment  (Paul.  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  497.). 
Hadrian  (ad  Concil.  Ba;tica;),  most  severe  where  the  offenccwas  most  frequent,  condemns 
the  criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnationem  (Ulpian,  de  Officio  Proconsulis,  1.  viii.  in  CoUa- 
tione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  tit.  xi.  235.). 

~  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  Schulting  (1.  ii.  tit.  xxvi.  317.),  it  was  affirmed 
and  believed,  that  the  Julian  laws  punished  adultery  with  death  ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from 
the  fraud  or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  Lipsius  had  suspected  the  trutli  from  the  narratives  of 
'iacit.  (Annal.  ii.  50.  iii.  24.  iv.  42.),  and  even  from  the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished 
tlie  trensouable  frailties  of  liis  female  kindred. 

■^  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right  of  public  accusation 
(Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  ix,  leg.  i.).  Nor  is  this  privilege  unjust — so  difl'erent  are  the  effects 
of  male  or  female  infidelity, 

*  Timon  (1.  i.)  and  Theopompus  (1.  xliii.  apud  Athenaeum,  1.  xii.  p.  517.).  describe  the 
luxury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans  :  nroKv  fxtv  Tot  yt  xaipovan  avvovre^  Tots  iraKTi  koll 
Tots  fXtipuKioi^.  About  the  same  period  (a  u.c.  445)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in  Etruria 
(Liv.  ix.  36.). 

S  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school:  av  EX\?jj/aji/  fiaQovrt's  itiiicf. 
ftiayovTUL  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  135.).    A  curious  dissertation  might  be  formed  on  the  intrcduc 
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and  power,  every  pleasure  that  Is  innocent  was  deemed  insipid ;  and  the 
Scatinian  law,'  which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  in- 
sensibly abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude  of  criminals. 
By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth, 
was  compensated,  as  a  personal  injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten 
thousand  sesterces  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ravisher  might  be  slain 
by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that 
at  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter  of  his 
sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.^  But 
the  practice  of  vice  was  not  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  opinion : 
the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was  confounded  with  the  more  venial 
transgressions  of  fornication  and  adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious 
lover  exposed  to  the  same  dishonour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male 
or  female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to  Juvenal,  the  poets 
accuse  and  celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  reformation 
of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority  of  the 
civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Caesars  proscribed  the  sin 
against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society.^ 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the 
empire  with  the  religion  of  Conslantine.'*  The  laws  of  Moses  were 
received  as  the  divine  original  of  justice,  and  the  Christian  princes 
adapted  their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious 
turpitude.  Adultery  was  first  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence  ;  the 
frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assimilated  to  poison  or  assassination,  to 
sorcery  or  parricide;  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive 
and  active  guilt  of  prasderasty;  aiu.  all  criminals  of  free  or  servile 
condition  were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the 
avenging  flames.  I'he  adulterers  were  spared  by  the  common 
iS>Tnpathy  of  mankind ;  but  the  lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued 
by  general  and  pious  indignation  :  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still 
prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Just.nian  relaxed  the  punishment 
^t  least  of  female  infidelity;  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to 
solitude  and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be  recalled 
to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same  emperor  declared 
himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cmelty  of  his 
persecution  can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.^ 
In  defiance  of  ev»ry  principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to  past  as  well 

tlon  of  pscHcrasty  after  the  time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  velieiiicnce  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friendship  which  amused 
the  philosophers  of  Athens.     P>ut,  scelera  osteiidi  oportet  dum  puniiinlur,  abscondi  flagitia. 

*  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions,  of  this  law,  are  equally  doubtful  (Gravina,  Opp. 
p.  437,  4J3.  Hcinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Koin.  No.  108.  Ernesti,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Legum). 
liut  I  V  ill  observe  that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  uversa  by  the  more 
polite  Italian. 

^  Oration  of  iEschines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Graec.  iii.  ai.)- 

3  /'ICIius  Lampridius,  in  Vit.  Heliogabal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  112.  Aurelius  Victor,  in 
Philippo.  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  iii.  p,  63.  Tlieo- 
dosius  abolished  the  subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome. 

*>  Laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery,  sodomy,  &c.  in  the  Theodosian 
11.  ix.  tit  vii.  leg.  7.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxxvi.  leg.  i.  4.)  and  Justinian  Codes  (1.  ii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  30,  31.). 
These  princes  speak  the  language  of  passion  as  will  as  of  justice,  and  fraudulently  ascribe 
their  own  severity  to  ih«  fiisi  Cae.sars. 

5  Ju>iinian,  Novt-l.  Ixxvji.  cxxxiv.  cxli.  Procop.  in  Anecdot.  c.  xi.  16.  with  (he  Notea  of 
Alcntantius.    Thcophan.  p.  \^x,    Cedren,  p.  361?.    Zonar.  1.  xiv.  64. 
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as  future  offences  the  operations  of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous 
allowance  of  a  short  respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful 
death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the 
insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most  exquisite 
sensibility;  and  Justinian  defended  the  propriety  of  the  execution, 
since  the  criminals  would  have  lost  their  hands  had  they  been  convicted 
of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah 
of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to  pollute  the 
sanctity  of  their  character.  Perhaps  these  prelates  were  innocent. 
A  sentence  of  death  and  infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight  and 
suspicious  evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green 
faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the  enemies  of  Theodora,  was  presumed  by 
the  judges,  and  paederasty  became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no 
crime  could  be  imputed.  A  French  philosopher  has  dared  to  remark, 
that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror 
of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  tyranny.  But  the  favourable 
persuasion  of  the  same  writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the 
taste  and  reason  of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  dis- 
covery of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  disease.^ 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  country.'  i.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  the  most  ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was 
exercised  by  the  Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Tarquin ;  who  alone, 
without  law  or  council,  pronounced  his  arbitrary  judgments.  The 
first  consuls  succeeded  to  this  regal  prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right 
of  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  all 
public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  people. 
But  a  wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the 
essential  principles,  of  justice  :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed 
by  plebeian  envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud 
the  happiness  of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a 
single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on 
their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  gravity 
and  temperance  of  the  Romans.  The  right  of  accusation  was  con- 
fined to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict 
a  fine ;  but  the  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a 
fundamental  law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the  weight 
of  influence  and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  pro- 
clamations and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  pre- 

*  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  see  the  history  and 
laws  of  INIoses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stigmatized  by  Diodorus  Siculiis  (i.  1.  v.  p.  356.),  China  by 
the  Mahometan  and  Christian  travellers  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p.  34.  trans- 
lated by  Renaudot,  and  liis  bitter  critic  theP6re  Premare,  Lettres  Edifiantes,  xix.  435.),  and 
native  America  by  the  Spanish  historians  (Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Rycaut.'s  trans- 
lation ;  and  Diction,  de  JBayle,  iii.  88..),  I  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  negroes,  in  their  own 
country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 

'  The  important  subject  of  the  public  qu«stions  and  judgments  at  Rom.e  is  explained  with 
much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by  Charles  Sigoni.  (1.  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in  Opp.  iii.  679— 
S64.I ;  and  a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Repub.  Rom.  of  Beaufort  (ii.  1.  v.  i — 121  ). 
Tli^»^c•  who  wish  for  more  abstruse  law,  may  study  Noodt  (de  Jurisdic.  et  Imperio  Libri  duo, 
i.  93.j^,  Heinec.  ad  Pandect.  1,  i.  et  li.  ad  Institut.  1,  iv.  tit.  xvii.  Element,  ad  Antiquit.), 
and  Gravina  (Opp.  230.). 
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judice  and  resentment  to  subside;  the  whole  proceeding  might  be 
annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and 
such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to  innocence,  than 
/hey  were  favourable  to  guilt.     But  this  union  of  the  judicial  and 
legislative  powers,  left  it   doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was 
pardoned  or  acquitted ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious  client,  the 
orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  arguments  to  the  policy  and 
benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign.     2.  The  task 
of  convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more 
difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offenders  continually  multiplied ;  and 
the  ready  expedient  was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people  to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquisitors. 
In  the  first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and  occasional.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they  were  made  perpetual : 
four  praetors  were  annually  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state 
offences  of  treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery  ;    and  Sylla 
added  new  praetors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes  which  more 
directly  injure  the  safety  of  individuals.    By  these  inquisitors  the  trial 
was  prepared  and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  the  majority  of  J2cdges,  who  with  some  truth,  and  more 
prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  English  juries.^     To  discharge 
this  important  though  burthensome  office,  an  annual  list  of  ancient 
and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  praetor.     After  many  con- 
stitutional struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people ;  450  were  appointed  for 
single  questions ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  decuries  of  judges  must  have 
contained  the  names  of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  state.     In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient 
number  was  drawn  from  the  urn ;  their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an 
oath ;  the  mode  of  ballot  secured  their  independence ;  the  suspicion 
of  partiality  was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser  and 
defendant;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on 
each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquittal,  of 
condemnation,  or  of  favourable  doubt.^     3.    In  his  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  praetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and  almost  a  legislator ;  bu': 
as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a 
delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact.      With  the  increase  of  legal 
proceedings,  the   tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  he  presided, 
acquired  more  weight  and  reputation.     But  whether  he  acted  alone, 
or  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute  powers  might  be 
trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
]jeople.     The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom  have  required  some 
explanation ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.     Before 
the  age  of  Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title  :  the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors 

*  The  office,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as  an  occasional  duty,  and 
not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  the  obligation  of  an  unanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our 
laws,  which  condemn  the  jurymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted 
the  criminal. 

'  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius  Pedianus,  who 
flouriiVied  imder  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  'I'he  loss  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Orations  of 
Cicero  has  deprivjd  us  of  a  valuable  fund  of  historical  and  lesjal  knowledge. 
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might  be  accepted  or  despised;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single  magistrate,  who 
was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent  the  sentence 
of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his  guilt  had  been  legally 
proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed,  and  his  person  was  free  :  till  the 
votes  of  the  last  century  had  been  counted  and  declared,  he  might 
peaceably  secede  to  any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Asia.^  His  fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children, 
by  this  civil  death  ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  rational  and 
sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  of 
Rome  could  support  the  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens. 
A  bolder  effort  was  required  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars; 
but  this  effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the 
example  of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of 
suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to  public 
ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil,  were  reduced  to 
poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of 
'iibcrius  and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their 
courage  and  dispatch  were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  public, 
the  decent  honours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  testaments.' 
The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appears  to  have  de- 
prived the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still  denied 
even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A  voluntary  death,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  capital  offence,  intervened  between  the  accusation  and 
the  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  deceased  were  seized  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury .^ 
Yet  the  civilians  have  always  respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen 
to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and  the  posthumous  disgrace  invented  by  Tar- 
quin"*  to  check  the  despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never  revived  or  imi- 
tated by  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  world  have  indeed 
lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  resolved  on  death  ;  and  his  arm 
can  only  be  restrained  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state. 
Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than 
the  guilty; 5  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not 
seriously  influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a  pious  servitude 
on  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a 
murmur,  the  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner. 

*  Polybius,  1.  vi.  643.  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  ctty  of  Rome,  obliged  the  exile 
to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

-  Qui  de  se  statuebant,  humabantur  corpora,  manebant  testamenta  ;  pretium  festinandL 
I'acit.  Annal.  vi.  25.  with  the  Notes  of  Lipsius. 

■^  Julius  Paulus  (Scntent.  Reccpt.  1.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  476.),  the  Pandects  (1.  .\lviii.  tit.  xxi.),  the 
Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  l.),  Bynkenshocit  (torn.  i.  59.  Observat.  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4.),  and  MontesQ.  (Esprit 
dcs  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  9.),  define  the  civil  limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  suicide. 
'I'he  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and  darker  age. 

■*  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxvi.  24.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjects  in  building  the  Capitol, 
many  of  the  labourers  were  provoked  to  dispatch  themselves  ;  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to 
crosses. 

5  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engaged  Virgil  (/Eneid  vL 
434 — 439.)  to  confound  suicides  with  infants,  lovers,  and  persons  unjustly  condemned.  Heync, 
the  best  of  his  editors,  is  at  a  loss  to  deduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurisprudence,  of  the 
Ivonian  poet. 


aSo  THE  ABUSES  OF  CIVIL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sixty-two 
books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects :  and,  in  all  judicial  proceeding,  the 
life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with  less  caution  and  delay  than 
the  most  ordinary  question  of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  singular 
distinction,  though  something  may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity 
of  defending  the  peace  of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal 
and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple  and  uni- 
form ;  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  is  inscribed  not  only  on 
brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guih  is 
commonly  proved  by  tlie  testimony  of  a  single  fact.  But  our  relations 
to  each  other  are  various  and  infinite :  our  obligations  are  created, 
annulled,  and  modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises ;  and  the 
interpretation  of  voluntary  contracts  and  testaments,  which  are  often 
dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life  is  multiplied  by  the 
extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in 
the  distant  provinces  of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and 
inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Justinian, 
the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal  suc- 
cessor of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  liad  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had  re- 
luctantly followed  the  changes  of  government  and  manners ;  and  the 
laudable  desire  of  conciliating  ancient  names  with  recent  institutions, 
destroyed  the  harmony,  and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure  and 
irregular  system.  The  laws  which  excuse  on  any  occasions  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections  ;  the  civil  juris- 
prudence, as  it  was  alDridged  by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mysterious 
science  and  a  profitable  trade,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study 
was  involved  in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the  prac- 
titioners. The  expence  of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  pru- 
dence of  the  claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  poor.  By 
these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the  wealthy  pleader  obtains 
a  more  certain  advantage  than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental  cor- 
ruption of  his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our 
own  age  and  country  are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke 
a  generous  indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our 
elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a 
Turkish  cadi.  Our  calmer  reflection  will  suggest,  that  such  forms  and 
delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen ; 
that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny,  and  that 
the  laws  of  a  free  people  should  foresee  and  determine  every  question 
that  may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  transactions 
of  industry.  But  the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of 
liberty  and  servitude ;  and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
master. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Rei^n  of  the  younger  Justin. — E?nbassy  of  the  Avars. — Their  Settle 
ment  on  the  Danube. — Co?iguest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards. — Adop- 
tion  and  Reign  of  Tiberius. — Of  Maurice. — State  of  Italy  under 
the  Lombards  and  the  Exarchs. — Of  Ravenna. — Distress  of  Rome. 
— Character  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  First. 

During  the  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  infirm  mind  was  devoted  to 
heavenly  contemplation,  and  he  neglected  the  business  of  the  lower 
world.     His  subjects  were  impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his 
life  and  reign :  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection,  apprehended 
the  moment  of  his  death  which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult, 
and  the  empire  in  civil  war.  Seven  nephews^  of  the  childless  monarch, 
the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated  in  the 
splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been  shown  in  high  com- 
mands to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  characters  were  known,  their 
followers  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  de- 
claration of  a  successor,  they  might  expect  with  equal  hopes  the  in- 
heritance of  their  uncle.    He  expired  in  his  palace  (a.d.  565.  Nov.  14), 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  the  deci'oive  opportunity  was 
embraced  by  the  friends  of  Justin  the  son  of  Vigilantia.^    At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  his  domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd 
who  thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance  by  revealing 
themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.    These  welcome 
deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the  emperor's 
decease :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  his  dying  choice  of  the  best 
beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his  nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to 
prevent  the  disorders  of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with 
the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left  without  a  master.     After  com- 
posing his   countenance  to   surprise,   sorrow,  and  decent  modesty, 
Justin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate.     He  was  conducted  with  speed  and  silence  to  the  palace, 
the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  martial  and  religious 
rites  of  his  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished.    By  the  hands  of 
the  proper  officers  he  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red 
buskins,  white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.     A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck  with  a 

(military  collar;  four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield  :  he  stood 
firm  and  erect  to  receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects ;  and  their 
choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who  (a.d. 
565.  Nov.  15)  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  orthodox  prince. 
The  hippodrome  was  already  filled  with  innumerable  multitudes,  and 
no  sooner  did  the  emperor  appear  on  his  tlirone,  than  the  voices  of  the 

*■  See  the  family  of  Justin  and  Justinian  In  the  Familise  Byzantinse  of  Ducanj^e,  p.  89. 
The  devout  civilians  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  131.)  and  Hcinec.  (Hist.  Jiuris  Roman,  p. 
374.)  have  since  illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favourite  prince. 

"  In  tlie  story  of  Justin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple  and  concise  prose,  the  80Q 
verses  of  the  two  first  books  of  Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Justini,  Appen,  Hist.  13y«>nt  p.  foii 
»77f. 
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blue  and  the  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclam- 
ations. In  the  speeches  which  Julian  addressed  (a.d.  574.  Dec.)  to 
the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
disgraced  the  age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just 
and  beneficent  government,  and  declared,  that  on  (a.d.  566.  Jan.  i) 
the  approaching  calends  of  January,*  he  would  revive  in  his  own 
person  the  name  and  liberality  of  a  Roman  consul.  The  immediate 
discharge  of  his  uncle's  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and 
generosity ;  a  train  of  porters,  laden  with  bags  of  gold,  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian 
accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a  voluntary  gift.  Before  the  end 
of  three  years,  his  example  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  em- 
press Sophia,  who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  from  the  weight  of 
debt  and  usury :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gratitude, 
since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress ;  but  in  which  the  bounty 
of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodigality 
and  fraud.^ 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign  (A.D.  56.6),  Justin  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was  decorated  to  impress  the 
Barbarians  with  astonishmept,  veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace 
gate,  the  spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined  with  the  lofty 
crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards,  who  presented  their  spears  and 
axes  with  more  confidence  than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of 
battle.  The  officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person 
of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their  richest  habits,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  military  and  civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassadors  beheld  the  emperor  of 
the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy  or  dome,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory. 
In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  servile  adora- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the  ground, 
Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom  and  pride 
of  a  Barbarian.  He  extolled,  by  the  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the 
greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the  South 
were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious  subjects  had  traversed  the 
frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
with  innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  annual 
and  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies 
of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.  The  same  prudence 
would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible 
people,  who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.  The  reply 
of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance, 
and  he  derived  his  confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian.  "  The 
"  empire,"  said  he,  "  abounds  with  men  and  horses,  and  arms  sufficient 
"  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to  chastise  the  Barbarians.     You  offer 

'  It  is  surprising  how  Pagi  (Critica  Annal.  Earon.  ii.  639.)_could  be  tempted  by  any  chron- 
icles to  contradict  the  plain  and  decisive  text  of  Corippiis  (vicina  dona,  1.  ii.  354.  vicina  dies, 
1.  W.  1.),  and  to  postpone,  till  a.d.  567,  the  consulship  of  Justin. 

'  Theophan.  Chronog.  p.  205.  Whenever  Ccdrenus  or  Zonaras  are  mere  transcribers,  it  is 
superfluous  to  allcf^e  their  testimony. 
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*  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we  despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid. 
"The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  sohcit  our  alhance;  shall  we  dread 
"  their  ftigitives  and  exiles/  The  bountv  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to 
"  your  misery,  to  your  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a 
"more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weakness. 
"  Retire  from  our  presence ;  the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if 
"you  return  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our 
"benevolence."''  On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  the  chagan  was 
awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  a  Roman  emperor,  of  whose  charac- 
ter and  resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his  threats 
against  the  Eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage 
countries  of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  After  two  doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the 
Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  immediate 
supply  of  corn  and  cattle.^  Such  repeated  disappointments  had  chilled 
the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their  power  would  have  dissolved  away  in 
the  Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to 
their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he  encountered  in 
battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepidae. 
The  Lombards,  who  applauded  such  early  progress,  requested  his 
father,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic  youth,  who  had 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  field,  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  vic- 
tory. "  You  are  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of  the 
"  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his  merit,  a  pnnce 
"  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father  till  he  has  received  his 
"  arms  from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed  with  reverence 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country ;  selected  forty  companions,  and 
boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund  king  of  the  Gepidas,  who  embraced 
and  entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of 
his  son.  At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Turisund.  "  How  dear  is  that  place — how  hateful  is  that  person — " 
were  the  words  that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father. 
His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the  GepidcC ;  and 
Cunimund,  his  surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal 
affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude 
Barbarian,  "  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sax* 
"  matian  plains."    And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the  white 

*  Corippus,  1.  iii.  390.  The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the  Turks,  the  conquerors  of 
the  Avars  ;  but  the  word  scultor'\\-\%  no  apparent  meaning,  and  the  sole  MS.  of  Corippus,  from 
whence  the  first  edition  (1581,  apud  Plantin)  was  printed,  is  no  longer  visible.  The  last  editor, 
Foggini  of  Rome,  has  inserted  the  conjectural  emendation  of  soldan :  but  the  proofs  of  Du- 
cange  (Joinville,  Dissert,  xvi.  238.)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, are  weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  incline  to  the  authority  of  d'Herbelot  (Biblio, 
Orien.  p.  825.),  who  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Chaldasan  tongues,  and  the  date  to 
the  begmning  of  the  xith  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  khalif  of  Bagdad  on  Mahmud 
prince  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

^  For  these  characteristic  .speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus  (1.  iii.  251.)  with  the 
prose  of  Menandcr  (E.xcerpt.  Legation,  p.  102.).  Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not 
copy  each  other ;  their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

3  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menan.  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  no.),  Greg,  of  Tours  iHist. 
Franc.  1.  iv.  c.  29. \  and  Paul  the  deacon  (de  Gest.  Langohard.  I.  ii.  c.  10.). 
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bands  which  enveloped  their  legs.  "  Add  another  resemblance,"  re- 
plied an  audacious  Lombard;  "you  have  felt  hew  strongly  they  kick. 
"Visit  the  plain  of  Asfcld,  and  seek  for  the  bones  of  thy  brother; 
"  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The  Gepidae,  a 
nation  of  warriors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin, 
with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Turisund.  He 
saved  his  own  honour,  and  the  hfe  of  his  guest ;  and  after  the  solemn 
rites  of  investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his 
son  ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned  in  triumph  ;  and 
the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  com- 
pelled to  praise  the  virtues  of  an  enemy.*  In  this  extraordinary  visit 
he  had  probably  seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidas.  Her  name  was  Rosamond,  an 
appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history 
or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  talcs.  The  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards (the  father  of  Alboin  no  longer  lived)  M^as  contracted  to  the 
grand-daughter  of  Clovis ;  but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon 
yielded  to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting 
her  family  and  nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  \nd  stratagem,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  concequence  which  he  foresaw 
and  solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepidje,  who  were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army.  And 
as  the  offer  of  marriage  was  rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Cunimund.' 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  injuries,  a  blow  that 
is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  only  of  a  short  truce,  which 
allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new 
encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the 
gratification  of  his  love,  ambition,  and  revenge  :  he  condescended 
(a.d.  566)  to  implore  the  formidable  aid  of  the  chagan  ;  and  the 
arguments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy  of 
the  Barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidae,  he  had  been  prompted 
by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people  whom  their  alliance  with  the 
Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations,  and 
the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan-  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars 
and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the  victory 
was  secure,  and  the  reward  inestimable:  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus, 
Italy,  and  Constantinople,  would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their 
invincible  arms.  But  if  they  hesitated  or  delayed  to  prevent  the 
malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had  insulted,  would 
pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  specious 
reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and  disdain  :  he 
detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp,  protracted  the 
negociation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of  inclination,  or  his  want 

*  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  deacon  of  Fiiuli,  de  Gcst.  Lar.gobard.  1.  i.  c.  «3,  a4.  His  pictures  of 
national  manners,  though  rudely  sketched,  are  more  lively  and  faithful  than  those  of  Bedo, 
or  Gregory  of  Tours. 

*  Tlie  story  is  told  by  an  impostor  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  I.  vi.  c.  10.);  but  hchad  artcno-igh 
to  huxi'X  his  fiaions  on  public  and  notorhma  iacts. 
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of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important  enterprise.  At  length  he 
signified  the  ultimate  price  of  his  alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should 
immediately  present  him  with  the  tithe  cf  their  cattle ;  that  the  spoils 
and  captives  should  be  equally  divided;  but  that  the  lands  of  the 
Gepidas  should  become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard 
conditions  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin ;  and  as 
the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the 
Gepidae,  Justin  abandoned  that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and 
remained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal  conflict.  The  despair 
of  Cunanund  was  active  and  dangerous.  He  was  informed  that  the 
Avars  had  entered  his  confines  ;  but  on  the  .strong  assurance,  that, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would  easily 
be  repelled,  he  rushed  forwards  to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of 
his  name  and  family.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gepid^  could  secure 
them  no  more  than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated  with 
delight  the  head  of  Cunimund,  and  his  skull  was  fashioned  into  a  cup 
to  satiate  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
savage  custom  of  his  country.'  After  this  victory,  no  farther  obstacle 
could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and  they  faithfully  exe- 
cuted the  terms  of  their  agreement. — Paul,  1.  i.  c.  27.  Menand.  in 
Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  no.  The  fair  countries  of  Walachia,  Moldavia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary  beyond  «iie  Danube,  were 
occupied,  without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians ;  and  the 
Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  witli  splendour  above  230 
years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidas  was  dissolved ;  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the 
companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe, 
and  whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  deliberate  tymnny. 
One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of  Alboin  more 
wealth  than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  compute.  The  fair  Rosamond 
was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  her  victori- 
ous lover ;  and  the  daughter  of  Cunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those 
crimes  which  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 

The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established  the  fame  of  Alboin. 
In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described 
the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the 
Lombards.^  But  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied  ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gepidas  turned  (a.d.  567)  his  eves  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer 
banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tyber.     Fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed,  since 

*  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammhnus,  that  the  same  practice  was  common  among 
the  Scytnian  tribes  (Miiratori,  Scrip.  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  i.  424.)-  The  scalps  of  North  America 
are  like\/ise  trophies  of  valour.  'J'he  skull  of  Cuniimmd  was  preserved  above  200  years  among 
the  Lombards  ;  and  Paul  himself  was  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this 
cup  on  a  high  festival  (1.  ii.  c.  28.). 

Ul  h.ictenus  etiam  tarn  apud  Bajoariorum  gentem,  quam  et  Saxonum  sed  et  alios  ejusdem 
linguae  homines  ....  in  eorum  carniinibus  celebretiu.  Paul,  1.  i.  c.  27.  He  died  A.D.  799 
(Muratori,  in  Praefat.  i.  397.).  These  German  songs,  some  of  which  might  be  as  old  as 
Tacitus  (de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2.),  were  compiled  and  transcribed  by  Ch.arleniagne.  Barbara  et 
antjquissima  carmina,  quibus  veterum  regum  actus  et  bella  canebaiilur  scripsit  niemori«equd 
inandavit  (Eginard,  11.  Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  c.  29.  p.  130.).  The  poems,  which  Goldast  coiumeudf 
\  (Animadvers.  ad  Eginard,  p.  207.),  appear  to  be  recent  and  contemptible  romances. 
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his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant 
chmate  of  Italy  :  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways,  were  familiar 
to  their  memory :  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps  the  view  of  their 
spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and 
enterprise.  Their  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence 
of  Alboin ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  produc- 
ing, at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew 
spontaneously  in  the  garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected 
his  standard,  than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  multiplied 
by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  robust 
peasantry  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  resumed  the  manners  of  Bar- 
barians ;  and  the  names  of  the  Gepidse,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and 
Bavarians,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy/  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  20,000  warriors,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Alboin.  Their  bravery 
contributed  to  his  success ;  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of  their 
numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude  of  his  host.  Every 
mode  of  religion  was  freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but 
the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were  allowed  to  pray  for  his 
conversion ;  while  the  more  stubborn  Barbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat, 
or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.^  The  Lombards, 
and  their  confederates,  were  united  by  their  common  attachment  to  a 
chief,  who  excelled  in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and 
the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of 
the  Lombards  attended  the  march ;  their  lands  they  cheerfully  relin- 
quished to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise,  which  was  made  and 
accepted  without  a  smile,  that  if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of  Ital}', 
these  voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions. 
They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the  antagonist  of  the 
Lombards;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of  his  Gothic 
victory,  would  have  encountered  with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they 
dreaded  and  esteemed.  But  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court  was 
subservient  to  the  Barbarian  cause;  and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy, 
that  the  emperor  once  listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The 
virtues  of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice;  and  in  his  provinci: ' 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
which  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government 
was  oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent  was  expressed 
with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome.  Before  the  throne  of  Justin 
they  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gothic  servitude  had  been  more 
tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a  Greek  eunuch ;  and  that,  unless  their 
tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they  would  consult  their  own  happiness 
in  the  choice  of  a  .master.  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was  urged 
by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so  recently  triumphed 
over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.     A  new  exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed 

'  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul  (1.  ii.  c.  6.  26.)  Miiratori  (Antichita  Italiane,  i. 
dissert,  i.  4.)  has  discovered  the  village  of  the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Modcna. 

*  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  1.  in.  c.  27,  28.  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Ecclcs.  a.d.  579,  No. 
la),  iunn 'ses  that  they  likewise  adored  this  she-goat. 
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to  supersede  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  motives  of  his  re- 
call were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia, 
"  that  he  should  leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his 
"proper  station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff 
"  should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch."  "  I  will  spin  her 
"  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel ! "  is  said  to  have  been 
the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted  from  the 
hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Byzantine  palace,  he  retirad  to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is 
due  to  the  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chas- 
tise the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and  people.^  But  the  passions  o' 
the  people  are  furious  and  changeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  recol- 
lected the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious 
general.  By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a  special 
pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted;  and  Narses, 
assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  consented  to 
fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol.  His  death,^  though  in  the  extreme 
period  of  old  age,  was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius 
alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error  of  his  life.  The 
reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy  disarmed  and  disunited  the 
Italians.  The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  ot 
their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch ;  and  Longi- 
nus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province. 
In  the  preceding  years  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  a  disaffected  people  ascribed  the  calamities  of  Nature,  to 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  their  rulers.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin  neither  ex- 
pected nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field.  He  ascended  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the  fruitful 
plains  to  which  his  victory  (a.D.  568 — 570)  communicated  the  perpetual 
appellation  of  Lombardy.  A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a  select  band, 
were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii,  the  modern  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards  respected  the  strength  of  Pavia, 
and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  their  slow  and  heavy 
multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of  Verona ;  and 
Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the  powers  of  Al- 
boin five  months  after  his  departure  from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded 
his  march ;  he  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude ;  and 
the  pusillanimous  Italians  presumed,  without  a  trial,  that  the  stranger 
was  invincible.  Escaping  to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affrighted 
crowds  concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the 

*  The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  Narses  (1.  ii.  c.  5.)  may  be  groundless  ;  but  the  weak 
apology  of  the  cardinal  (Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  567,  No.  8 — 12.)  is  rejected  by  the  best 
critics — Pagi  (ii.  639.),  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  v.  160.),  and  the  last  editors,  Horatius 
Blancus  (Script.  Rerum  Italic,  i.  427.)  and  Philip  Argelatus  (Sigon.  Opera,  ii.  11,  12.).  The 
Narses  who  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  1.  iii.  221.)  is  clearly  understood 
to  be  a  different  person. 

"  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Anastas.  in  Vit.  Johan.  iii.  43. 
Agnellus,  Liber  Pontifical.  Raven,  in  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  ii.  part  i.  114.  124.  Yet  I  cannot 
believe  with  Agnellus  that  Narses  was  95  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that  all  his  exploits 
were  performed  at  fourscore  ? 

3  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  are  exposed  In  the 
last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seven  fust  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Paul  the 
deacon. 


*  *  * 
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moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  re- 
moved his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  isle  of  Grado,*  and  his 
successors  were  adopted  by  the  infant  repubhc  of  Venice,  which  was 
continually  enriched  by  the  public  calamities.  Honoratus,  who  filled 
the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  accepted  the  faithless  offers 
of  a  capitulation ;  and  the  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of 
Milan,  were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
less  accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast,  the 
courage  of  the  inhalDitants  was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the 
hopes  of  relief,  and  the  power  of  escape ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became, 
without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards. 
The  submission  of  the  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch  was  confined 
to  the  office  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and  irre- 
trievable loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities.^  One  city,  which  had  been 
diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms  of  a  new  invader; 
and  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western 
gate  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which  obtains  the 
esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy,  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the 
impatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tremendous  oath,  that  age, 
and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a  general  massacre. 
The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but 
as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be 
raised  from  the  ground.  One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  com- 
passion, or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven :  the  conqueror  paused  and  relented ;  he  sheathed  his  sword, 
and,  peacefully  reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  proclaimed 
to  the  trembling  multitude,  that  they  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted 
with  the  situation  of  a  city,  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards  disdained  the 
ancient  glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected 
as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.^ 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ;  and  before  he 
could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic 
treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which  had 
not  been  erected  for  the  Barbarians,  he  feasted  the  companions  of 
his  arms ;  intoxication  was  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  king  himself 
was  tempted  by  appetite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of 
his  intemperance.  After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  Rhastian 
or  Falernian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest 

*  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  3.).  The  patri- 
arch of  Grado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic  (p.  9.  S:c.),  but  his  seat  was  not 
removed  to  Venice  till  the  year  1450.  He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  aHd  honours  ;  but 
the  genius  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  government  of  a  Catholic  city 
is  strictly  presbyterian,  Thomassin,  Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  156,  157.  161— 165.  Amelot  dc 
la  Houssayc,  Gouvem.  de  Venise,  i.  256.  ^  .... 

^  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided  into  eighteen  regions  (1.  u. 
c.  14—24.).  The  Dissert.  Chorograp.  de  Italia  Medii^Evi,  by  Beretti,  aBenedictme  monk, 
and  regius  professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consu>ied. 

3  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul  (1.  ii.  c.  7—10.  12.  14.  25,  26, 
tT.)f  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius  (ii.  de  Regno  luliae,  1.  L  13.),  and  the  correct  aud 
firiucal  review  of  Muratori  (Auiiali  d'ltalia,  V.  164.). 
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and  most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup  of  victory 
was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard 
chiefs.  "  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror, 
"  fill  it  to  the  brim ;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my 
"  name  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief 
and  rage,  Rosamond  had  strength  to  utter,  "  Let  the  will  of  my  lord 
"  be  obeyed  ! "  and  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced  a  silent  impre- 
cation, that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin. 
Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a  daughter,  if  she 
had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  en- 
mity, or  inconstant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from 
the  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour- 
bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against 
the  proposal  of  the  murder,  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of 
fidelity  or  gratitude ;  but  Helmichis  trembled,  Avhen  he  revolved  the 
danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength 
and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior,  whom  he  had  so  often  attended  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest 
champions  of  the  Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise, 
but  no  more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the 
gallant  Peredeus ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Rosamond 
betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to  honour  and  love.  She 
supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  was  beloved 
by  Peredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till 
she  could  inform  her  companion  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be 
the  consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative,  he 
chose  rather  to  be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,* 
whose  undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She  ex- 
pected, and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment  (a.d.  573.  June  28),  when 
the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  after- 
noon slumbers.  His  faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and 
repose  :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed,  the  at- 
tendants dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulling  him  to  rest  by  her 
tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber-door,  and  urged  the  reluctant 
conspirators  to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm, 
the  warrior  started  from  the  couch ;  his  sword,  which  he  attempted  to 
draw,  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ; 
and  a  small  stool,  his  only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from 
the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in 
his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase  of  the  palace,  and 
the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  the  tomb  and  the 
memory  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  lover ; 
the  city  and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her  power,  and  a  faithfiil 
band  of  her  native  Gepidae  was  prepared  to  applaud  the  revenge,  and 
to  second  the  wishes,  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs, 
who  fled  in  the  first  moments  of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  re- 

*  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  wife  and  mm  dct  of  Candaules,  so  agreeably  told  ia 
$be  first  book  of  Herodotus. 
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sumed  their  courage  and  collected  their  powers ;  and  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded  with  unanimous  cries,  that 
justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  the  murderers  of 
their  king.  She  sought  a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  country, 
and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected 
by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of 
the  Lombard  throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidae,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
and  was  transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna. 
Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and  the  treasures  of  the 
widow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her  past  conduct  might  justify  the 
most  hcentious  proposals  •  and  she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of 
a  minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was  respected  as  the 
equal  of  kings.  The  death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  grate- 
ful sacrifice,  and  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the 
deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the  liquor, 
its  speedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond, 
convinced  him  that  he  was  poisoned :  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her 
breast,  compelled  her  to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  consolation,  that  she  could  not  survive  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosa- 
mond, with  the  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused  and  terrified 
the  Imperial  court :  his  blindness  and  revenge  exhibited  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  adventures  of  Samson.  By  the  free  suffrage  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was 
elected  (a.d.  573.  Aug.),  as  the  successor  of  Alboin.  Before  the  end 
of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted  by  a  second  murder; 
Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  a  domestic ;  the  regal  office  was 
suspended  above  ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis ; 
and  Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy  of  thirty 
tyrants.^ 

When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed 
a  new  sera  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annals  of  the  second  Justin' 
are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at  home.  In  the  West, 
the  Roman  empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of 
Africa,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both 
in  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  the  rich  trembled  for  their  pro- 
perty, the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  ignorant 
or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and 
violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion 
which  imputes  to  the  prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  preju- 
dice. Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments  of  Justin 
were  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have  filled  his  station 
without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  been  impaired 

*  See  the  history  of  Paul,  1-.  ii.  c.  28—32.  I  have  borrowed  some  interesting  circumstances 
from  the  Liber  Pontificalisof  Apnellus,  in  Script.  Rer.  Illal.  ii.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guides, 
Muratori  is  the  safest 

'  The  original  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger,  are  Evag.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  v.  ft, 
»— ta.     Thcopban.  in  Ciironog.  204.    Zon.  ii.  L  xiv.  70.     Ccdrcn.  in  Coiapcnd.  p.  3S8. 
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by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  the  use  of  his  feetj  and  con- 
fined him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and 
the  vices  of  the  government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  im- 
potence determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  diadem  j  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a 
discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and 
Sophia  died  in  his  infancy :  their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of 
Baduarius,^  superintendent  of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander 
of  the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  mar- 
riage by  those  of  adoption.  While  the  enapire  appeared  an  object  of 
desire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes;  nor  could  he  depend  on 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitution, 
rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been  removed  by 
exile,  and  afterwards  by  death ;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  inflicted 
such  cruel  insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resent- 
ment or  despise  his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined 
into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his  family, 
but  in  the  republic :  and  the  artful  Sophia  recommended  Tiberius,2 
his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whose  virtues  and  fortune  the  em- 
peror might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice.  The  ceremony 
of  his  elevation  (a.d.  574.  Dec.)  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  or  Augustus, 
was  performed  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  pa- 
triarch and  the  senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of 
his  mind  and  body,  but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired 
by  the  Deity,  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  times.3  "  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of  supreme 
;"  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them  not  from  my  hand,  but  from 
'"the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them  you  will  derive 
^"honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother;  you  are  now  her  son ; 
"  before,  you  were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in  blood,  abstain  from 
"  revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public 
"  hatred,  and  consult  the  experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your 
"  predecessor.  As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this 
"  life  I  have  been  severely  punished  :  but  these  servants  (and  he  pointed 
"  to  his  ministers),  who  have  abused  my  confidence  and  inflamed  my 
"  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  I  have 
been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem:  be  thou  wise  and 
I "  modest ;  remember  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you  are. 
["  You  see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your  children;  with  the  author- 

•  Dispositorque  novus  sacrse  Baduarius  aulse. 

Successor  soceri  mox  factus  Cura  palatl.  Corippus. 

'Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Justinian.  A 
family  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Z)'W(Ci^r<j)  built  churches  and  gave  dukes  to  the  republic  as 
early  as  the  ixth  century  ;  and  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  in  Europe  can  produce 
a  pedigree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam,  Byzantin.  p.  99.  Ainelot  de  U 
Houssaye,  Gouvem.  de  Venise,  ii.  555. 

^  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest  and  most  weighty. 
Corippus  has  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Justin  (L  i.  ai2.).     Yet  ever 


I 


captam  of  the  guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

3  Evag.  (I,  V.  c.  13.)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers.  He  applies  this  speech  to 
the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with  the  razik  of  Caesar.  ^  The  loose  expression^ 
rather  than  the  positive  error,  of  Theophanes,  &c,  has  delayed  it  to  his  AuguiioH  utv-«stitu(« 
^tuQcdlsitdy  before  the  death  of  Jusliiu 
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"  ity,  assume  the  tenderness,  of  a  parent.  Love  your  people  like  your- 
"  self;  cultivate  the  affections,  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army: 
**  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  * 
The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  and 
sympathized  with  the  repentance,  of  their  prince :  the  patriarch  re- 
hearsed the  prayers  of  the  church;  Tiberiufi  received  the  diadem  on 
his  knees,  and  Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to 
reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  following  words :  "  If  you 
"  consent,  I  live ;  if  you  command,  I  die  :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and 
"  earth  infuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  for- 
'^  gotten."  The  four  last  years  (died  A.;D.  578.  Oct.  5)  of  the  emperor 
Justin  were  passed  in  tranquil  obscurity :  his  conscience  was  no  longer 
tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  discharging ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,^  his  beauty  (he  was  one  of  the  tallest 
and  most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  introduce  him  to  the  favour  of 
Sophia;  and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  she  should  pre- 
serve her  station  and  influence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more 
youthful  husband.  But  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted 
to  flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her 
expectations,  or  his  own  promise.  The  factions  of  the  hippodrome 
demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their  new  empress ; 
both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  proclamation  of 
Anastasia,  the  secret,  though  lawful,  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of  Sophia,  Imperial 
honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  numerous  household,  was  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  piety  of  her  adopted  son ;  on  solemn  occasions  he  at- 
tended and  consulted  the  widow  of  his  benefactor :  but  her  ambition 
disdained  the  vain  semblance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation 
of  mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of  an 
injured  woman.  While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a  courtly  smile, 
the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was 
concluded  between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient  enemies; 
and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  was  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  her  revenge.  The  pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  re- 
luctance, the  dominion  of  a  stranger :  the  youth  was  deservedly  popu- 
lar; his  name,  after  the  death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a 
tumultuous  faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  of  his  head,  with  a 
treasure  of  ;^6o,ooo,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at 
least  of  fear.  Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the  command  of 
the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms ;  and 
the  acclamations  which  accompanied  his  triumph,  declared  him  worthy 
of  the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the 
vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy 

'  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  ii.)  declares  that  he  shall  give  to  posterity  the  speech  of 
Jdstin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempting  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  language  or 
rhetoric.     Perhaps  the  vain  sophist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such  sentiments. 

"  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Kvag.  1.  v.  c.  13.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  la. 
"Hieophan.  in  Cliron.  p.  210.  Zon.  ii.  1.  xiv.  72.  Cedren.  p.  392.  Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gestis 
I-angobard.  1.  iii.  c.  i  j,  xa.  The  deacon  of  Forum  JuHi  appears  to  have  possessed  some  curious 
auJ  authentic  facts. 
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the  pleasures  of  a  subject.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his 
presence  and  firmness.  From  the  pomp  and  honours  which  she  had 
abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance :  Tiberius  dis- 
missed her  train,  intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a 
faithful  guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  the  services  of  Justinian 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
offences  :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were  for- 
given ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  the  emperor  entertained 
some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his 
throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a  fable  was  propagated)  might 
reveal  to  the  emperor,  that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic 
foes;  but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  innocence 
and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more  popular  ap- 
pellation of  Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer  virtues  of  the  Antonines. 
After  recording  the  vice  or  folly  of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is 
pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the 
qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude;  to  contem- 
plate a  sovereign  affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals,  in  the 
Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a 
multitude  of  captives  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dis- 
missed to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian 
hero.  The  merit  or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer 
claim  to  his  beneficence,  and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectations,  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This  maxim,  however 
dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle 
of  humanity  and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of  the  basest 
alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For 
their  relief,  as  often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calami- 
ties, he  was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the  demands 
of  future  taxes  :  he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  ofterings  of  his  ministers, 
which  were  compensated  by  tenfold  oppression;  and  the  wise  ana 
equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and  regret  of  succeeding 
times.  Constantinople  beheved  that  the  emperor  had  discovered  a 
treasure  :  but  his  genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal 
economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expence.  The 
Romans  of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
a  patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  bless- 
ing. But  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justin,  his  worthy 
successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease,  which  left  him  only  sufficient 
time  to  restore  the  diadem,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held 
it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  selected  Maurice 
from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than  the  purple  itself :  the 
patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince  • 
he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire ;  and  his  last  (a.D.  582.  Aug. 
14)  advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  quaestor.  Tiberius 
expressed  his  hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor  would 
erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  His  memory  was  em- 
balmed by  the  public  aflliction ;  but  the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates 
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in  fne  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  man- 
kind were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient  Rome  :*  but 
his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia,  and 
their  singular  felicity  preserved  them  alive  to  behold  and  partake 
the  fortune  of  their  august  son.  The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in 
the  profession  of  arms ;  Tiberius  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
new  and  favourite  legion  of  12,000  confederates;  his  valour  and  con- 
duct were  signalized  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire. 
Maurice  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-three  years ; 
and  he  reigned  (a.d.  582.  Aug.  13 — A.D.  602.  Nov.  27)  above  twenty 
years  over  the  East  and  over  himself;^  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild 
democracy  of  passions,  and  establishing  (according  to  the  quaint  ex- 
pression of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of  reason  and  virtue.  Some 
suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests 
that  his  secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ear  of  his  sovereign,^  and 
some  failings  seem  to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer 
merit  of  his  predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  be 
imputed  to  arrogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt  from  cruelty, 
nor  his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  often 
exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes  of  an 
absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  Maurice 
was  endowed  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  that  happiness,  and 
his  administration  was  directed  by  the  principles  and  example  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so  complete  a 
separation  between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  general,  that  a  private 
soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  purple,  seldom  or  never 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  restoring  the  Persian  monarch  to  his  throne :  his 
lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful  war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube, 
and  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  dis- 
tressful state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by  tales  of 
misery  and  demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the  humiliating  con- 
fession of  their  own  weakness.  The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was 
only  marked  by  the  freedom  and  energy  of  her  complaints  :  "  If  you 
"  are  incapable,"  she  said,  "  of  delivering  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lom- 
"  bards,  save  us  at  least  from  the  calamity  of  famine."  Tiberius  for- 
gave the  reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress :  a  supply  of  corn  was 
transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tyber ;  and  the  Roman  people,  invoking 

*  It  IS  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (1.  iii.  c.  15.)  should  distinguish  him  as  the  first 
Greek  emperor — primus  ex  Graecorum  genere  in  Imperioconstitutus.  His  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  indeed  been  born  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  a  various  reading,  in 
Graecorum  Imperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  rather  than  the  prince. 

"  Consult,  for  the  ch.iracter  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Evagrius, 
particularly  1.  vi.c.  i.  ;  the  eight  books  of  his  prolix  and  florid  history  by  Theophylact  Simo- 
catta.     Theophan.  p.213,  &c.     Zon.  ii.  1.  xiv.  73,   Cedrcn.  p.  394. 

3  AvTOKpuTtap  oi/Tws  ytvofxtvoi  T»ji/  fxtv  o')(\oKpaTtiav  TUiV  traQuiV  ik  tijs 
oiKcias  t^tv^]\ari\iTt  xj/vyiit  apiaroKpa-rEiau  6t.  tv  to:9  taurov  Xoyicrfiot^  KaTU- 
9Ti)T(tnfi/()t.  Evagrius  composed  his  history  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Maurice  ;  and  bn 
had  Ik^c'ii  so  wisely  indiscreet,  that  the  emperor  kaew  and  rewarded  his  favourable  opinioi 
0.  Ti.  c.  84-). 
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the  name,  not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  Barbarians 
from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  was 
perpetual  and  pressing ;  and  the  clergy  and  senate,  collecting  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  a  sum  of  3000  pounds  of  gold,  dis- 
patched the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  gifts  and  their  com- 
plaints at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  attention  of  the 
court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war : 
but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the 
city ;  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  advice,  either  to 
bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflicted, 
Rome  was  again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles 
from  Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple 
duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  deputation  of 
priests  and  senators  ;  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of  religion  were 
forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  his  nuncio,  the 
deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified  to  solicit  the  powers  either  of 
heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The  emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect, 
the  measures  of  his  predecessor :  some  formidable  chiefs  were  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a 
mild  and  faithful  Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the 
exarch :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks ;  and 
the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple,  their  oaths  and 
engagements  to  the  misbehevers.  Childebert,  the  great-grandson  of 
Ciovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  the  payment  of  50,000  pieces ; 
but  as  he  had  viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight 
of  one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  the 
gift  should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the  Lombards 
had  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul. 
As  soon  as  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced 
their  feeble  and  disorderly  independence  :  the  advantages  of  regal 
government,  union,  secresy,  and  vigour,  were  unanimously  confessed ; 
and  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho,  had  already  attained  the  strength 
and  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king 
(a.d.  584 — 590),  the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive 
invasions,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The  first  expedition 
was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the  Franks  and  AlemannL 
In  the  second  they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more 
loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time 
with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  torrent. 
The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation,  less 
sensible  of  danger  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured  against 
the  folly  of  their  twenty  commanders ;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an 
Italian  sun  infected  with  disease  those  tramontane  bodies  which  had 
already  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  intemperance  and  famine.  The 
powers  that  were  inadequate  to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  desolation,  of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trembling  natives 
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distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their  deHverers.  If  the  junction 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the  throne 
of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Franks  expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a 
flaming  village,  and  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Modena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the 
retreat  of  their  Transalpine  allies.  The  victorious  Autharis  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures,  of  a 
sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the  sea-shore  of 
Rhegium,''  proclaiming  that  ancient  land-mark  to  stand  the  immov- 
able boundary  of  his  kingdom.^ 

During  a  period  of  200  years,  Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The 
offices  and  professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separ- 
ated, were  united  by  the  indulgence  of  Justinian;  and  eighteen  suc- 
cessive exarchs  were  invested  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the 
full  remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romagna,  the 
marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,^  five  maritime  cities 
from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second,  inland  Pentapolis,  between  the 
Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  pro- 
vinces, of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by 
hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome  appears 
to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests,  of  the  first 
four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced 
along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course 
of  the  Tyber  from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  composed  the  infant  do- 
minion of  Venice ;  but  the  more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent 
were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury  a 
new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  poAver  of  the  dukes  of  Naples 
was  circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile 
territory  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,'*  whose 
industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  have 
unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire;  and  the  acquisition  of  the 

*  The  Columna  Rhegina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Messina,  one  hundred  stadia 
from  Rhegium  itself,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  geography.  Ciuver.  lul.  Antiq.  ii. 
1205.     Lucas  Holstein.  Annotat.  ad  Ciuver.  p.  301.     Wcsscl.  Uinerar.  p.  loc 

*  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  huits  of  the  wars  of  Italy  (Menan.  in  Excerpt. 
I.egat.  p.  124.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  4.).  The  Latins  are  more  satisfactory;  and  especially 
Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  iii.  c.  13 — 34.),  who  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Sccundus  and 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Baronius  produces  some  letters  of  the  popes,  &c.  ;  and  tlie  times  are 
measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

3  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  claim  the  valley  or  morass  of 
Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  But  the  ambition  of  including  Modena,  Reggio, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  has  darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure. 
Even  Muratori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Este,  is  not  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice. 

*  Brencmann,  Dissert,  ima  de  Rcpub.  Amalphitana,  p.  1—42.  ad  calcem  Hist.  Pandect. 
Florcat, 
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farther  Calabria  removed  the  land-mark  of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of 
Rhegium  to  the  isthmus  of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage 
mountaineers  preserved  the  liberty  and  rehgion  of  their  ancestors ;  but 
the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were  chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated 
soil.  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a 
Greek,  perhaps  an  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing  her  own 
dukes  {Gregor.  Magn.  1.  iii.  epist.  23.  25,  26,  27);  the  independence 
of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary  attachment 
of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alHance  with  the  eastern 
empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies 
a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth, 
industry,  and  population.  The  most  faithful  and  valuable  subjects 
escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and 
Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  displayed  in  their  respective  quart- 
ers by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was 
possessed  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  king- 
dom was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Frnnks  of  Austrasia  and 
Burgundy.  In  the  language  of  modern  geography,  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic,  Tirol,  the  Milan- 
ese, Piedmont,  the  coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the 
princes  of  Beneventum,  survived  the  monarchy,  and  propagated  the 
name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near 
five  hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples.^ 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished 
people,  the  change  of  language  will  afford  the  most  probable  inference. 
According  to  this  standard  it  will  appear,  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy, 
and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the  Franks  or 
Burgundians ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to 
the  multitude  of  Saxons  and  Angles  who  aimost  eradicted  the  idioms 
of  Britain.  The  modern  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  nations ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  nice  man- 
agement of  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them  to  the  use  of 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many  new  ideas  have  been  expressed  by 
Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar 
words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  derivation ;  -  and  if  we  were  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of 
ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army 
constitutes  but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were 

^  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Beretti.  Giannone 
(Istoria  Civile,  i.  374.)  has  followed  the  learned  Caniillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geography  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  After  the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Bruttium  ;  and  the  change  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (Eginard.  p.  75.). 

^  Maffci  (Verona  lllustrata,  part  i.  310.)  and  Muratori  (Antich.  Italiane,  ii.  Dissert, 
xxxii,  xxxiii.  71—365.)  have  asserted  the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom  :  the  former  with 
ijpthusiasm,  th«  latter  with  discretion  ;  both  with  learning,  ingenuity,  and  truth. 
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soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  20,000  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  de- 
pendent situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  ad- 
ventures, to  their  native  country. — Paul,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  iii. 
c.  5,  6,  7.  The  camp  of  Alboin  vv^as  of  formidable  extent,  but  the 
extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of 
a  city;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must  be  thinly  scattered  over  the 
face  of  a  large  country.  When  Alboin  descended  from  the  Alps,  he 
invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of 
the  province  and  the  people ;  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have  de- 
clined the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to  chuse, 
among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient  number  of  families  ^  to 
form  a  perpetual  colony  of  soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of 
conquest,  the  same  option  could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia 
or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum ;  but  each 
of  these,  and  each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his  appointed  district 
with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war  and  his 
tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and  honourable  :  resign- 
ing the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  they  might  emigrate 
with  their  families  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke;  but  their 
absence  from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of 
military  desertion. — Compare  No.  3  and  177  of  the  laws  of  Rotharis. 
The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root  into  the 
soil,  which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  honour,  they  were  bound 
to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  born  the  soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke ; 
and  the  civil  assembhes  of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  as- 
sumed the  appellation,  of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and 
the  rewards  were  drawn  from  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  dis- 
tribution, which  was  not  effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  dis- 
graced by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.  Many  of  the  most 
wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished;  the  remainder  were  divided 
among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed  (under 
the  name  of  hospitality),  of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial 
system  was  abolished  by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.^  Either  the 
Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent  guest ;  or  the 
annual  payment,  a  third  of  the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more 
epuitable  transaction  for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed  property. 
Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate  skill 
and  industry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  occu- 
pations of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the 
Barbarians.  In  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and  im- 
proved the  breed  of  horses  for  which  that  province  had  once  been 
illustrious; 3  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonishment  a  foreign  race 

*  Paul.  J.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the  Teutonic  name  of  l<'aras, 
which  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws.  The  humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the 
nobility  of  his  own  race.     See  1.  iv.  c.  39. 

^  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32.  1.  iii.  c.  16.  Tlie  laws  of  Rotharis,  promulgated  a.d.  643,  do  not  con- 
tain the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds  ;  but  they  preserve  many  curious  circura- 
»l.iuces  of  the  state  of  Italy  and  the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

'  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frecjuent  victories  in  the  Olympic  games, 
had  di^fiued  amoog  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the  Veneuim  horses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct 
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of  oxen  or  buffaloes.*  The  depopulation  of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase 
of  forests,  afforded  an  ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. — 
Muratori,  xxist  Dissertation.  That  marvellous  art  which  teaches  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice  and  execute  the  commands 
of  their  master,  had  been  unknown  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.^  Scandinavia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most 
tractable  falcons  ;3  they  were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  in- 
habitants always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.  This  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the  Barbarians  into  the 
Roman  provinces;  and  the  laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the 
hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 
Lombard.* 

So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  that  the  Lom- 
bards of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  affright  the 
portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.^  Their  heads  were  shaven  be- 
hind, but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long 
beard  represented  the  name  and  character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  loose  linen  garments,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  oi 
variegated  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long  hose,  and 
open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was 
constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel,  and  horrid 
aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition;  and  as 
soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects 
were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices 
of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  their  virtues  are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  -the  rigid  constraint 
of  laws  and  education.     I  should  not  be  apprehensive  of  deviating 

in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1.  v.  325.).     Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  "generosarum  equarum 

freges.    Paul,  1.  ii,  c.  9.     The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  caballi^sylvatici— wild  horses, 
'aul,  1.  iv.  c.  II. 

'  Tunc  (a.d.  596)  primum,  huhali  in  Italiam  delati  Italise  populis  miracula  fuere  (Paul 
Wamefrid,  1.  iv.  c.  11.).  The  buffaloes,  whose  native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India, 
are  unknown  to  Europe,  except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The  ancients 
were  ignorant  of  these  animals,  unless  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  i.p.  58.  Paris,  1783) 
has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Arachosia.  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xi.  and  Supplement, 
vi.  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.  i.  7.  481.  ii.  105.  iii.  291.  iv.  234.  461.  v.  193.  vi.  491.  viii.  400.  x.  666. 
Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p.  24.  Diction.  d'Hist.  Natur.  par  Valmont  de  Romare,  ii.  74.  Yet 
I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  may  have  applied  the  name  of 
bnbalus  ^o  Xkv^  aurochs,  or  wild  bull  of  ancient  Germany. 

'  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  professedly  treat  of  the  arts  of 
hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle  (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36.  i.  586.  and  the  Notes 
of  his  last  editor,  M.  Camus,  ii.  314.),  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  x.  c.  10.),  /Elian  (de  Natur. 
Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  42.),  and  perhaps  Homer  (Odyss.  xxii.  302 — 306.),  describe  with  astonishment  a 
tacit  league  and  common  chase  between  the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

3  Particularly  the  gerfaut.  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle.  See  the  animated  de- 
scription of  M.  de  Buffon,  Mist.  Natur.  xvi.  239,  &c. 

/»  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  i.  part  ii.  129.    This  is  the  xvith  law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious.     His  father  Charlemagne  had  falconers  in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen  (Mem. 
sur  I'ancien.  Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  iii.  175.).     I  observe  in  the  laws  of  Rotharis 
a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  hawking  (No.  322.) ;  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  vth  century,  it  is 
celebrated  by  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  among  the  talents  of  Avitus  (202—207.). 
5  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  19.)  maybe  applied  to  many  of  his  countrymen  : 
Terribilis  visu  facies,  sed  corda  benignus    Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fuit. 
The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  might  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  Monza,  la  miles  from 
Milan,  which  had  been  founded  or  restored  by  queen  Theudeltnda  (I.  iv.  32,  23,),    Muxatcii, 
,  dis&ertaz.  xxiii.  joo. 
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from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of 
the  conquerors  of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventur- 
cus  gallantry  of  Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romance.^  After  the  loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian 
princess,  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria ; 
and  Garibald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Italian  monarch.  Im- 
patient of  the  slow  progress  of  negociation,  the  ardent  lover  escaped 
from  his  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his 
own  embassy.  At  the  public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne,  and  informed  Garibald,  that  the  ambassador 
was  indeed  the  minister  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of 
Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  commission  of  making 
a  faithful  report  of  the  charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda  was  sum- 
moned to  undergo  this  important  examination,  and  after  a  pause  of 
silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  re- 
quested, that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  pre- 
sent a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command 
of  her  father,  she  obeyed :  Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and, 
in  restoring  it  to  the  princess,  he  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew 
his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lips.  In  the  evening,  Theudelinda 
imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and 
was  comforted  by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could  proceed 
only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage, 
appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed :  no 
sooner  did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  raising 
himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  against  a  tree  with  incom- 
parable strength  and  dexterity:  "Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished 
Bavarians,  "  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards."  On 
the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald  and  his  daughter  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  their  ally;  and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in 
the  palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  Autharis  :  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda^  had  endeared  her 
to  the  nation,  and  shp  was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand,  the 
sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events,^  it  is  certain  that  the 
Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sovereign,  and  sense  to  de- 
cline the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous  privilege.  The  public  revenue 
arose  from  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the 
independent  dukes  agreed  that  Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  father,  they  endowed  the  regal  office  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their 
respective  domains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the  honours  of 
servitude  near  the  person  of  their  prince :  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of 
his  vassals  by  the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and  benefices;  and 
atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries 

*  ITie  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  1.  ili.  c.  29,  34.  ;  and  any  frag- 
ment of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  de  Buat,  Hist,  de  Pcup.  de 
I'Eur.  xi.  595.  xii.  I— S3. 

^  Giannone  (Istor.  Civ.  de  NapoH,  L'sSj.)  has  justly  censured  the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio 
(Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2),  who,  without  right,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  the  pious  queen  Theu- 
delinda to  the  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

3  P.-iul,  I.  iii.  c.  16.  Tile  first  dls^;ertalIons  of  Mur.itori,  and  the  first  volume  of  Gianuone'a 
history,  iiuy  be  comultcd  for  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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and  churches.  In  peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped 
the  powers  of  a  sole  and  absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  con- 
vened the  national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the 
fields,  of  Pavia ;  his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most 
eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  validity,  as  well  as  the 
execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on  the  approbation  of  ih^  faith- 
ful people,  the  fortimate  army  of  the  Lombards.  About  fourscore 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (A.D.  643),  their  traditional  customs 
were  transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin,^  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the 
prince  and  people;  some  new  regulations  were  introduced,  more 
suitable  to  their  present  condition ;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imi- 
tated by  the  wisest  of  his  successors,  and  the  laws  of  the  Lombards 
have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric  codes.^  Secure 
by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  these  rude  and  hasty 
legislators  were  incapable  of  balancing  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
or  of  discussing  the  nice  theory  of  political  government.  Such  crimes 
as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were 
adjudged  worthy  of  death ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject.  According 
to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of  900  pieces  of  gold  declares 
a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries, 
a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with 
scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the  prudence  of  the 
legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour  and  re- 
venge for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the  Lom- 
bards, in  the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  te 
the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but  the  judges  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  might  have  been  instructed  and  confounded  by  the 
wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides  the  absurd  superstition,  and  protects 
the  wretched  victims  of  popular  or  judicial  cruelty.^  The  same  spirit 
of  a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed  to 
Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious  and  in- 
veterate abuse  of  duels,'*  olDserving  from  his  own  experience,  that  the 
juster  cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by  successful  violence.  What- 
ever merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are 
the  genuine  fruit  of  the  reason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted 
the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the 
succession  of  their  kings  is  marked  with  virtue  and  ability;  the 
troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals  of  peace, 
order,  and  domestic  happiness ;  and  the  Italians  enjoyed  a  milder  and 

*  The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be  found  in  the  Script.  "Rer. 
Italic,  i.  part  ii.  p.  i — i8i.  collated  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  illustrated  by  the  critical 
notes  of  Muratori. 

^  Montesq.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  i.  Les  loix  des  Bourguignons  sont  assez  judici- 
eases  :  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autres  princes  Lombards  le  sont  encore  plus. 

3  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  379.  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  witch.  It  is  of  the  purest 
classic  origin  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Petron.  c.  134.) ;  and,  from  the  words  of  Petronius  (qua> 
striges  comederunt  nervos  tuos?)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian  rathci 
than  Barbaric  extraction. 

4  Quia  incerte  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine  justi  cans* 
suam  causam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetudinem  gcntem  nostram  Langobardorum  legem 
impiam  vetare  nou  possumus.   P.  74.  No.  65.  of  the  Lawsof  Luitpr  aiid,  promulgated  A.p.  724. 
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more  equitable  government,  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which 
had  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire/ 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Greeks,  we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,^  which  had  reached, 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  de- 
pression. By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive 
loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were 
exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth 
had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless 
trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  ministers  of  command, 
and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or 
Flaminian  way ;  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often 
felt  and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful 
capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adjacent 
country,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans : 
they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the 
walls  the  flames  of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  coupled  together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into 
distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms 
must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labours  of  a  rural  life ; 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was  speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure, 
and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attracted 
the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world :  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with 
horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to 
ask,  where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ?  In  a  season  of 
excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with 
irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential 
disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
contagion,  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  heaven.^  A  society 
in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails,  soon  repairs 
the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war :  but  as  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy, 
the  depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts 
might  expect  the  approaching  failure  of  the  human  race.*  Yet  the 
number  of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence :  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or  Egypt; 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the 
emperor  to  a  distant  province.    The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed  to 

'  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Wamefrid  ;  particularly  1,  iii.  c.  i6.  Baronius  rejects  the  praise, 
which  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives,  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great;  but  Muratori  (Ann. 
d'ltalia,  V.  217.)  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magnified  the  faults  of  Arians 
and  enemies. 

'  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the  miserable  state  of  the  city 
and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals  of  Baron,  a.d.  590,  No.  16.  a.d.  595,  No.  2,  &c. 

3  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon^  whom  his  bishop,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  had  dispatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics.  The  ingenious  messenger  embellished  his 
talc  and  the  river  with  a  great  dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  i.). 

"*  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  li.  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  prediction  of  St.  Benedict. 
Roma  a  Oentilibus  non  cxterminabitur  sed  tempestatibus,  coruscis  turbinibus  ac  terrae  motft 
in  scmctipsa  maicescct.  Such  a  prophecy  mclls  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  iiltor  which  it  was  invented. 
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the  same  ruin  and  decay :  the  mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  over- 
thrown by  imandations,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  the  monks 
who  had  occupied  the  most  advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their 
base  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.^  It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  Pope  Gregory  the  first  attacked  the  temples  and  multilated  the  sta- 
tues of  the  city ;  that,  by  the  command  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Palatine 
library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  the  history  of  Livy  was  the 
peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings 
of  Gregory  himself  reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the  monuments  of 
classic  genius ;  and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against  the  profane 
learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the 
Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the  praises  of  Jupiter 
and  those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubt- 
ful and  recent :  the  Temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have 
been  demolished  by  the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscrip- 
tion would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  dictator.^ 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  Rome  might 
have  been  erazed  from  the  earth ;  if  the  city  had  not  been  animated 
by  a  vital  principle,  which  again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion. 
A  vague  tradition  was  embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tent- 
maker  and  a  fisherman,  had  formerly  been  executed  in  the  circus  of 
Nero,  and  at  the  end  of  500  years  their  genuine  or  fictitious  rehcs 
were  adored  as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims  of 
the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  were  girded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors ;  and  it  was 
not  without  fear  that  the  pious  Catholic  approached  the  object  of  his 
worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies 
of  the  saints ;  and  those  who  from  the  purest  motives  presumed  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  sanctuary,  were  affrighted  by  visions,  or 
punished  with  sudden  death.  The  unreasonaole  request  of  an  empress, 
who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their  sacred  treasure,  the  head 
<of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest  abhorrence ;  and  the  pope 
asserted,  most  probably  with  truth,  that  a  Hnen  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  filings  of  his  chain,  which 
it  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain,  possessed 
an  equal  degree  of  miraculous  virtue.^  But  the  power  as  well  as  virtue 
of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the  breast  of  their  suc- 
cessors; and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of 
Maurice  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory.^*  His  grand- 

*  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laudibus,  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt,  et  quam  grave  nefan- 
dumque  sit  episcopis  canere  quod  nee  laico  religioso  conveniat,  ipse  considera  (1.  ix.  ep.  4.), 
Tiie  writings  of  Gregory  himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

^  Bayle  (Diction.  Grit.  ii.  598.),  in  a  very  good  article  oi  Gregoire  I.  lias  quoted,  for  the 
buildings  and  statues,  Platina  m  Gregorio  I.  ;  for  the  Palatine  library,  John  of  Salisbury  (de 
Nugis  Curialium,  1.  ii.  c.  26.) ;  and  for  Livy,  Antoninus  of  Florence :  the  oldest  of  the  three 
lived  in  the  xiith  century. 

3  Gregor.  i.  iii.  epist.  24.  indict.  12,  &c.  From  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  and  the  viith  vol- 
ume of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  the  pious  reader  may  collect  the  particles  of  holy  iron  which 
were  inserted  in  keys  or  crosses  of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Con- 
stantmople,  and  Egypt.  The  pontifical  smith  who  handled  the  file  must  have  understood  the 
miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  operate  or  withhold  :  a  circumstance  which  abates 
the  superstition  of  Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity. 

*  Besides  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  himself,  which  are  methodized  by  Dupin  (Biblio.  Ecclcs\, 
*  *  *  18 
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fatlicr  Felix  had  himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  bishops  were  already 
bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  his  consecration  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia  and 
Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate  and  the  most  pious  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  his  female  relations  were  numbered  among  the 
saints  and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figure  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother  were  represented  near  three  hundred  years  in  a  family  portrait,^ 
which  he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and 
colouring  of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony,  that  the  art 
of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the 
most  abject  ideas  must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the  work 
of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  :^ 
his  birth  and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  praefect  of  the 
city,  and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the  pomp  and  vanities  of 
this  world.  His  ample  patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the  foundation  of 
seven  monasteries,^  one  in  Rome,'*  and  six  in  Sicily;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and  glorious 
only  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  mj^ht  be  sincere,  pursued 
the  path  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty  and  ambitious 
statesman.  The  talents  of  Gregory,  and  the  splendour  which  accom- 
panied his  retreat,  rendered  him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church ;  and 
implicit  obedience  has  been  always  inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a 
monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory 
was  sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  a  tone 
of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous 
in  the  most  illustrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Rome 
with  a  just  increase  of  reputation,  and  after  a  short  exercise  of  the 
monastic  virtues,  he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal 
throne,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 

<r.  103. ),  we  have  three  Lives  of  the  pope ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries 
(deTriplici  Vita  St.  Greg.  Preface  to  the  ivth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  ed.)  by  the  deacons 
Paul  (p.  I — 18.)  and  John  (p.  19 — 188.),  and  containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence ; 
the  third,  a  long  and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors  (p.  199 — 305.).  The 
Annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His  papal  prejudices  are  tempered  by 
the  good  sense  of  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  viil),  and  his  chronology  has  been . rectified  by  the 
criticism  of  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

*  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness  (1.  iv.  c.  83,  84.) ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Rocca,  a  Roman  antiquary  (St.  Greg.  Opera,  iv.  312.),  who  ob- 
serves, that  some  mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  viith  century  are  still  preserved  in  the  old  churches 
of'Rome  (p.  321 — 323.).  The  same  walls  which  represented  Gregory's  family  are  now  decor- 
ated with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido.^ 

"  Disciplinis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  grammatics,  rhetorica,  dialectica,  ita  a  puero  est  in- 
stitutus,  ut  quamvis  eo  tempore  florerent  adhuc  Romse  studia  literarura,  tamen  nuUi  in  urbe 
ipsA  secundus  putaretur.     Paul.  Diacon.  in  Vit.  S.  Greg.  c.  2. 

3  The  Benedictines  (Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  205.)  labour  to  reduce  the  monasteries  of  Gregory 
within  the  rule  of  their  own  order  ;  but  as  the  qiiestion  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear 
that  these  powerful  monks  are  in  the  wrong.  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  iii.  145. ;  a  work 
of  merit ;  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author— his  prejudices  are  those  of  his 
profession. 

*  Monasterlum  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  aedibus  ad  clivum  Scauri  prope 
ecclesiam  S.  S.  Johannis  et  Pauliin  honorem  St.  Antlrece  (John,  in  Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Greg. 
I.  vii.  cpist.  13.).  This  house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Celianhill  which 
fronts  the  Palatinate ;  they  arc  now  occupied  by  the  Canialdoli  ;  San  Gregorio  triumphs, 
and  St.  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapeL  Nardiai,  Roaia  Antica,  L  iii.  c  6.  p.  100.  De< 
scriz.  di  Roma,  i.  442.). 
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people.  He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  elevation; 
and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be  pleased  to  reject  the 
choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public.  When  the  fatal  mandate  was 
proclaimed,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  some  friendly  merchants  to 
convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  con- 
cealed himself  some  days  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  re- 
treat was  discovered,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  lasted  (a.d.  590.  Feb. 
8 — A.D.  604.  March  12)  thirteen  years  six  months  and  ten  days,  is  one 
of  the  most  edifying  periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  His  virtues, 
and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  of 
pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily  suited  to 
his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  Anti-christian  title  of  universal 
bishop,  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede, 
and  too  feeble  to  assume ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory 
was  confined  to  the  triple  character  of  bishop  of  Rome,  primate  of 
Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  West.  He  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic  eloquence,  the  congenial 
passions  of  his  audience  :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  in- 
terpreted and  applied,  and  the  minds  of  a  people,  depressed  by  their 
present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  invisible 
world.  His  precepts  and  example  defined  the  model  of  the  Roman 
liturgy;^  the  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the 
order  of  processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety 
and  change  of  sacerdotal  garments.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  hfe,  he 
officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three  hours ; 
the  Gregorian  chant  ^  has  preserved  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the  Barbarians  attempted  to 
imitate  the  melody  of  the  Roman  school.^  Experience  had  shown 
him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the 
distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel 
the  dark  'enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  The 
bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands  acknowledged  the  Roman 
pontiff  as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the  existence,  the  union, 
or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was  decided  by  his  absolute  dis- 
cretion :  and  his  successful  inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of 

^  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half-a-dozen  lines  :  the  Sacramentarius  and  Antiphonarius 
of  Gregory  fill  880  fol.  pages  (torn.  iii.  P.  i.  i — 880.) ;  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the 
^rdo  Rojnanus,    which    Mabillon    has    illustrated   and    Fleury   has    abridged   (Histoire 

;cles.  viii.  139.)- 

learn  from  Dubos  (Reflex,  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture,  iii.  174.)  that  the  simplicity  of  tho 
Ambrosian  chant  was  confined  to  4  modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the  Gregorian 
comprised  the  8  modes  or  15  chords  of  the  ancient  music.  He  observes  (p.  332.)  that  the  con- 
noisseurs admire  the  preface  and  man;^  pass.iges  of  the  Gregorian  office. 

3  John  the  deacon  (in  Vit.  Greg.  1.  li.  c.  7.)  expresses  the  early  contempt  of  the  Ita-lians  for 
tramontane  singing.  Alpina  scilicet  corpora  vocum  suarum  tonitniis  altisone  perstrepentia, 
susceptae  modulationis  dulcedinem  propric  non  resultant :  quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara  feritas 
d'lm  mflexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitem  nititur  edere  cantilenam,  naturali  quodam  fra- 
gore  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia  rigidas  voces  jactat,  &c.  In  the  time  o£ 
'  liarlemagne,  the  Franks,  though  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  reproach. 
Muratori,  Dissert,  xxv. 
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Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of 
succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular 
elections;  his  jealous  care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
♦■he  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  glory  on  the  name  of  Caesar,  than 
on  that  of  Gregory  the  First.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks  were 
embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere 
duties  which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare. 
In  less  than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, that  they  had  baptized  the  king  of  Kent  with  10,000  of  his 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the 
primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and  supernatural 
powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregory  was  always  dis- 
posed to  confirm  the  truths  of  rehgion  by  the  evidence  of  ghosts, 
miracles,  and  resurrections  ;^  and  posterity  has  paid  to  his  memory  the 
same  tribute,  which  he  freely  granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the 
preceding  generation.  The  celestial  honours  have  been  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their 
own  order  whom  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calendar  of 
saints. 

Their  temporal  power  insensibly  aiose  from  the  calamities  of  the 
times :  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Europe  and  Asia 
with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  of  charity  and 
peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  formerly  observed; 
was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more 
distant  provinces  ;  and  her  agents,  who  were  commonly  subdea- 
cons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  theii 
tenants  and  husbandmen.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  adminis- 
tered his  patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  land- 
lord ;'  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary  instructions 
to  abstain  from  doubtful  or  vexatious  law-suits;  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  weights  and  measures ;  to  grant  every  reasonable  delay,  and 
to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the  glebe,  who  purchased  the 
right  of  marriage  by  the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.^  The  rent  or 
*he  produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ty- 
ber,  at  the  risk  and  expence  of  the  pope :  in  the  use  of  wealth,  he 
acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally 
applied  to  their  wants,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and 
order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements 
was  kept  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of 
Christian  economy.      On  the  four  great  festivals,  he  divided  their 

'  A  French  critic  (Pelrus  Gussanvillus,  Opera,  ii.  105.)  has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory 
to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  Dialogues.  Dupin  (v.  138)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  these  miracles  :  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  them  he  be- 
lieved hihisclf. 

•^  Baronius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonies,  lest  he  should  betray 
that  they  consisted  not  oi  kingdoms  but/arf>ts.  The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors 
(iv.  1.  jii.  272.),  and  Fleury  (viii.  29.),  are  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these  humble,  though 
useful,  details;  and  the  humanity  of  Fleury  dwells  on  the  social  virtues  of  Gregory. 

'■*  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  villains  produced  the  famous, 
Rod  often  fabulous,  right,  de  cuissage,  tie  marqt<ette,  &c. 
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quarterly  allowance  to  the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries, 
the  churches,  the  places  of  burial  and  the  alms-houses,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season,  their  stated 
portion  of  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  oil,  fish,  fresh  provisions, 
clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers  were  continually  summoned  to 
satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  extraordinary  demands  of  indigence  and  merit. 
The  instant  distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
was  reheved  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour;  nor  would 
the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast,  till  he  had  sent  the  dishes 
from  his  own  table  to  some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome  to 
accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church  :  three  thousand 
virgins  received  their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  bene- 
factor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  barbarians  to  the 
hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  Gregory  might  justly  be  styled 
the  Father  of  his  Country ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his 
conscience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perished  in  the 
streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during  several  days  from  the  exercise 
of  sacerdotal  functions.  II.  The  misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the 
apostolical  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might  bo 
doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted  him  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign.  Gregory  awakened  the  emperor 
from  a  long  slumber,  exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch 
and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that  the  veterans  were  with- 
drawn from  Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto,  encouraged  the  Italians 
to  guard  their  cities  and  altars ;  and  condescended  in  the  crisis  of  dan- 
ger, to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  provincial 
troops.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scru- 
ples of  humanity  and  religion :  the  imposition  of  tribute,  though  it  was 
employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  op- 
pressive; whilst  he  protected  against  the  imperial  edicts,  the  pious 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a  monastic  life. 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  domestic  factions,  with- 
out leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to  save  that  unfortunate  nation 
from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  preferred 
the  salutary  offices  of  peace ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of 
arms ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  promise  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  truce.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  general  and 
lasting  treaty,  he  presumed  to  save  his  country  without  the  consent 
of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.  The  sword  of  the  enemy  was  sus- 
pended over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and  season- 
able gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics  and 
Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine 
court  with  reproach  and  insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful 
people,  he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen,  atid  the  best  right  of 
a  sovereign.* 

*  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigonius  in  tne  first  book,de  Frgno 
Italiae.    Works,  ii.  44—75. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  Death  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirvan. — His 
Son  Hor7nouz^  a  Tyrant ,  is  deposed. — Usurpation  of  Bahrain. 
— Flight  and  Restoration  of  Chosroes  II.  His  gratitude  to  the 
Romans. —  The  Chagan  of  the  Avars. — Revolt  of  the  Ariny  against 
Maurice. — His  Death. —  Tyranny  of  Phoca:. — Elevation  of  Hera- 
clius. — The  Persian  War. — Chosroes  subdues  Syria,  E,gypt.,  and 
Asia  Minor. — Siege  of  Co7ista7itinople  by  the  Persians  and  Avars. 
— Persian  Expeditions. —  Victories  and  Triumph  of  Heraclius. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the  death- of 
Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  An  experience  of  700  years  might 
convince  the  rival  nations  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their 
conquests  beyond  the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet 
the  emulation  of  Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of 
Alexander,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope 
of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus.^  Such  extraordinary  efforts  of  power 
and  courage  will  always  command  the  attention  of  posterity ;  but  the 
events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially  changed,  leave  a 
faint  impression  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  under- 
taken without  cause,  prosecuted  without  glory,  and  terminated  without 
effect.  The  arts  of  negociation,  unknown  to  the  simple  greatness  of 
the  senate  and  the  Caesars,  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Byzan- 
tine princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpetual  embassies  ''  repeat, 
with  the  same  uniform  prolixity,  the  language  of  falsehood  and  de- 
clamation, the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  servile  temper  of 
the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren  superfluity  of  materials, 
I  have  studied  to  compress  the  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  trans- 
actions :  but  the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of 
Oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson  Chosroes  prepared 
the  revolution  of  the  East,  which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the 
arms  and  the  religion  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  the  quarrels  of 
princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused  each  other  of  violating 
the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  empires  about 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and 
India  aspired  (a.d.  570,  &c.)  to  reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province 
of  Yemen  or  Arabia  ^  Felix,  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 

*  Missis  qui  .  .  .  reposcerent  .  .  •  veteres  Persarum  ac  Macedonum  terminos,  seqni 
invasurum  possessa  Cyro  et  post  Alexandro,  per  vaniloquentiam  ac  minus  jaciebat.  Tacit. 
Annal.  vi.  31.  .  Such  was  the  langu.ige  of  the  A  rsacides  :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty 
claims  of  the  Sassanians. 

"  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the  xth  century  by  the  order 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

_  3  The  t^eneral  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  many  limita- 
tions, is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation  of  the  authors  of  the  Univer.  Hist.  xx.  196. 
A  perpetual  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of 
Ishmael  ;  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to  risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail 
and  .>lipi;cry  foundation. 
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which  had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the  East. 
After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of 
his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians  :    they 
chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a  native 
prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  Great  Nushirvan.^   But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his  Christian  ally  the 
prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue 
the  annual  tribute,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the  name  of  pension. 
The  churches  of  Persarmenia  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  the  Magi ;  they  secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and 
after  the  pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed  and 
supported  as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.     The 
complaints  of  Nushirvan  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine  court ; 
Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  Avho  offered  an  alli- 
ance against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  Persian  monarchy  was 
threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  of 
Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.     At  the  age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of 
the  East  would  perhaps  have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his 
glory  and  greatness  :  but  as  soon  as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took 
the  field  (a.d.  572)  with  the  alacrity  of  youth  whilst  the  aggressor 
trembled  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.     Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes, 
conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara ;  and  although  that  important 
fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour  of 
the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five  months  the  archers,  the  elephants, 
and  the  military  engines  of  the  great  king.     In  the  mean  while  his 
general  Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon,  traversed  the  desert,  passed 
the  Euphrates,  insulted  the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the 
city  of  Apamea,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of  his  master, 
whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length  subverted  the 
bulwark  of  the  East.    But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the  provinces 
and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  the  repentance  and  abdica- 
tion of  the  emperor  Justin :  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  coun- 
cils; and  a  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of 
Tiberius.    That  seasonable  interval  was  employed  in  the  preparations 
of  war ;  and  the  voice  of  rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from 
the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Masia, 
Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  cavalry 
was  reinforced  with  150,000  soldiers.     Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without 
fear,  or  without  faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy : 
again  passed  the   Euphrates,   and  dismissing  the   ambassadors  of 
Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival  at  Cassarea, 
the  metropolis   of  the   Cappadocian  provinces.       The  two   armies 
encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene :  the  Barbarians,  who 
darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  prolonged  their  line,  and 
extended  their  wings  across  the  plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and 
solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their 

*  P'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  64.  Father 
Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  646.)  has  proved  that,  after  10  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  con- 
tinued 20  years,  was  renewed  a.d.  571.  Mahomet  was  born  a.d,  569,  in  the  year  of  the 
elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahom.  i.  89.  98.) ;  and  this  account 
allows  two  years  for  the  conquest  of  Yemen. 
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swords  and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right 
wing,  suddenly  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear- 
guard in  the  presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train 
of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through  the  Persian 
host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victory  to  his  friends,  who  had  con- 
sumed the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  afforded  the 
Persian  monarch  an  c'^jportunity  of  revenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps 
was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review  of 
his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  ot  nis  danger,  determined  Chosroes  to 
a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt,  in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Meli- 
tene ;  and,  without  consulting  the  safety  of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the 
Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  After  this  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turks, 
obhged  him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces;  the  Romans  were  left 
masters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Justinian,  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompey  had  formerly  halted  within  three 
days'  march  of  the  Caspian:^  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the 
first  time,  by  an  hostile  fleet,'  and  70,000  captives  were  transplanted 
from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justi- 
nian descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  the  flames  of  war 
approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indignant  monarch  sunk 
(a.d.  579)  into  the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his  successors 
from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle  against  the  Romans.  Yet  the 
memory  of  this  transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign  ; 
and  his  formidable  enemies,  after  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest, 
again  solicited  a  short  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.^ 

The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  (a.d.  579  —  590)  by 
Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons. 
With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  reputation 
and  example  of  his  father,  the  service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and 
valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  administration,  harmonized 
by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  prince 
and  people.  But  the  royal  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  bless- 
ing, the  friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  education,  and 
who  always  preferred  the  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his 
interest  to  his  inclination.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian 
philosophers,  Buzurg  *  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most  grievous 

*  He  had  vanquished  the  Albanians,  who  brought  into  the  field  12,000  horse  and  60,000 
foot ;  Dut  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venomous  reptiles,  whose  existence  may  admit  of  some 
doubt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Amazons.     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  ii.  1165. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the  Caspian  :  i.  Of  the 
Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus, 
descended  most  probably  the  river  Oxus,  from  the  confines  of  India  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi. 
21.).  2.  Of  the  Russians,  when  Peter  the  First  conducted  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia  (Bell's  Travels,  ii.  p.  325.).  He  justly  observes, 
that  such  martial  pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

3  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  113.  Theo- 
phan.  Byzant.  apud  Photium,  cod.  Ixiv,  77.  80.  £vag.  1.  v.  c.  7 — 15.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c. 
9 — 16.    Agathias,  1.  iv.  140. 

*  Buzurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station,  as  the  Seneca  of  the  East ; 
out  h-L".  vir'.v.cs,  a.;.;  p-rhaps  liis  fnults,  arc  less  known  thin  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appears 
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misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance  of  virtue ;  and 
our  candour  will  presume  that  the  same  principle  compelled  hmi, 
during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  Persian  empire.  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  and  docility  of  Hormouz,  who  ac- 
knowledged himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent : 
but  when  age  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength  and  perhaps  the 
faculties  of  this  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and  aban^ 
doned  the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those  of  his 
favourites.  By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  the  same  scenes 
were  renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  ministers  of  flattery  and  cor- 
ruption, who  had  been  banished  by  the  father,  were  recalled  and 
cherished  by  the  son ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nushir- 
van  established  their  tyranny ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from 
the  mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government  of 
the  state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  informed 
him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to 
their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine 
and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the 
name  and  authority  of  their  sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice 
was  punished  with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were  despised, 
their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution;  the  intermediate 
powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people  were  abolished ;  and  the 
childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who  affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara, 
was  fond  of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the 
master  of  his  kingdom.  In  every  word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son 
of  Nushirvan  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice 
defrauded  the  troops ;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  the  satraps :  the 
palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted  in  the  sufferings  and 
execution  of  13,000  victims.  As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he  some- 
times condescended  to  observe,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would 
be  productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  re- 
bellion ;  but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the 
sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which  he  so 
justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless  oppression, 
the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Carmania  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Scythia  refused  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  unworthy  successor  of  Nushirvan.  The  arms 
of  the  Romans,  in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the 
frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  one  of  their  generals  professed 
himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio,  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  a 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never  have 
been  displayed  in  the  front  of  battle.*    At  the  same  time,  the  eastern 

to  have  be«n  much  more  loquacious.  The  Persian  sage  was  the  person  who  imported  from 
India  the  game  of  chess  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay..  Such  has  been  the  fame  of  his  •wisdom  and 
virtues,  that  the  Christians  claim  him  asabeliever  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  Mahometans  revere 
Buzurg  as  a  premature  Mussulman,     D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  218. 

'  See  the  imitation  of  Scipio  in  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  14. ;  the  image  of  Christ,  1.  11.  c.  3. 
Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Christian  images— I.  had  almost  said  idols.  This, 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  oldest  axEtpoTroitjTos  of  divine  manufacture  ;  but  in  the  next 
tb  >usand  years,  many  others  issued  from  the  same  workshoD. 
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provinces  of  Persia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the 
Oxus  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks.  The  im- 
prudent Honnouz  accepted  their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid ;  the 
cities  of  Khorasan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates ; 
the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania, 
revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman  arms ;  and 
their  union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king;  it  was  saved  by  an  hero.  After  his 
revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son  of  Hormouz  as  an 
ungrateful  slave :  the  proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism, 
since  he  was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rei,^  one  of 
the  seven  families  whose  splendid,  as  well  as  substantial,  prerogatives 
exalted  them  above  the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.^  At  the  siege  of 
Dara  (a.d.  590),  the  valour  of  Bahram  was  signalized  under  the  eyes 
of  Nushirvan,  and  both  the  father  and  son  successively  promoted  him 
to  the  command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which  marked  him  as 
the  deliverer  of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by  his  past  victories  and 
extraordinary  figure  :  the  epithet  Gmbin  is  expressive  of  the  quality  of 
dry  wood;  he  had  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  giant,  and  his  savage 
countenance  was  fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  Avild  cat.  While  the 
nation  trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the  name  of 
suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed  their  disloyalty  under  the  mask 
of  fear,  Bahram  alone  displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  apparent 
fidelity:  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  than  12,000  soldiers 
would  follow  him  against  the  enemy,  he  prudently  declared,  that  to 
this  fatal  number  heaven  had  reserved  the  honours  of  the  triumph. 
The  steep  and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbar^  or  Hyrcanian 
rock,  is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  penetrate  into  the 
territory  of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  commanding 
heights,  a  band  of  resolute  men  might  overwhelm  with  stones  and 
darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their  emperor  and  his  son 
were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the  fugitives  were  left,  without 
counsel  or  provisions,  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured  people.  The  pa- 
^otism  of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the 
city  of  his  forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every  peasant  became  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  an  hero ;  and  their  ardour  was  kindled  by 
the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy 

*  Ragae,  or  Rei,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  as  already  flourishing,  700 
years  before  Christ,  under  the  Assyrian  empire.  Under  the  foreign  names  of  Europus  and 
Arsacia,  this  city,  500  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  successively  embellished 
by  the  Macedonians  and  Parthians  (btrabo,  1.  xi.  796).  Its  grandeur  and  popnlousness  in  the 
ixth  century,  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility  ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined 
\iy  wars  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  Chai'din,  Voy.  en  Perse,  i.  279.  D'Herbelot, 
Biblio.  Orien.  p.  714. 

^  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told  in  the  third  book  of 
Herodotus  ;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often  mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of 
Ctesias.  Yet  the  independence  of  Otanes  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  83,  84.)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families  could  survive  the  revolutions 
of  1 100  years.  They  might  however  be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers  (Brisson,  do  Regno 
Persico,  1.  i.  igo.) ;  and  some  Persian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  1.  v.  540.)  and 
Cappadocia  (Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xxxi.  ii.  Si7.)>  might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  com- 
panions of  Darius. 

3  See  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Oiearius  (Voy.  en  Perse,  p.  997. )»  who 
ascended  it  witli  much  Afiiculty  and  danger  in  his  return  froui  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
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gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luyyiry  of  the  hostile  camp.  A  prince 
of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  'not  easily  have  forgiven  his  bene- 
factor, and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was  envenomed  by  a  ma- 
licious report,  that  Bahram  had  privately  retained  the  most  precious 
fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  on 
the  side  of  the  Araxes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and 
to  applaud;  and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the  per- 
mission of  encountering  a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline 
more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated  by  his  recent 
success,  he  dispatched  an  herald  with  a  bold  defiance  to  the  camp  of 
the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  chuse 
whether  they  would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage 
to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
preferred  the  safer  alternative,  and  this  local  circumstance,  which 
would  have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their 
defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  difficult.  But  the  loss  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  overbalanced  in  the 
mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy;  and  no 
sooner  had  Bahram  collected  and  reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  re- 
ceived from  a  royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel.  Obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  sovereign,  he  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  this  un- 
worthy disguise  :  they  resented  his  ignominy  and  their  own ;  a  shout 
of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the  general  accepted  their 
oath  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  second  messenger,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestos  were  dihgently  circulated,  exhort- 
ing the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  and  con- 
temptible tyrant.  The  defection  was  rapid  and  universal :  his  loyal 
slaves  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the 
standard  of  Bahram ;  and  tlie  provinces  again  saluted  the  deliverer 
of  his  country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Hormouz  could  only  compute 
the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 
avenged  their  ^vl•ongs,  or  forgot  their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed 
the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already 
escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims  of  his  cruelty, 
Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters 
were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother ;  and  he  stood  before 
the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen  as 
the  ministers  of  his  confinement,  and  perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed 
by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Hormouz 
looked  round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance;  discovered  that 
his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others,  and  patiently  yielded 
to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who  dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the 
same  dungeon  in  which  he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At 
the  first  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped 
from  the  city;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly 
invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on  his  father's  throne, 
and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 
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In  the  just  assurance,  that  his  accomplices  could  neither  forgive  nor 
hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the 
judge  and  enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a 
precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  The  son  of 
Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  satraps.* 
He  was  heard  with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  innovation,  and  the 
inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had  encouraged  each  other  to  trample 
on  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  By  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is  seldom  refused  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and  while  they  beheld  the  abject  posture 
and  squalid  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the 
marks  of  ignominious  stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  how  recently 
they  had  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But 
an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed  to 
vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  reign.  He 
defined  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a 
smile  of  contempt ;  they  were  fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to 
vilify  the  character  of  Chosroes;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resign- 
ing the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his  own  con- 
demnation, and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  innocent  favourite.  The 
mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed  to  the  people ; 
the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot  needle ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son. 
Chosroes  had  ascended  the  throne  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove 
to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch ;  from  the  dungeon 
he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied  with 
liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured 
the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and  despair.  He  might  de- 
spise the  resentment  of  a  blind  and  unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara 
was  trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire 
the  friendship,  of  the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice 
of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.  The  offer  of  a  gene- 
ral amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered 
by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror  of  men,  and 
enemy  of  t)  .ants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  armies, 
and  a  prince  adorned  with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues.""  He  commands 
Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and  fate  of  his 
father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been  released  from  their  chains, 
to  deposit  in  some  holy  place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and 
to  accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the 
government  of  a  province.  The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the 
king  most  assuredly  was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of 
his  strength,  the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the 

The  Orientals  suppose  that  Bahram  convened  this  assembly  and  proclaimed  Chosroes ; 
but  Theophylact  is,  in  this  instance,  more  distinct  and  credible 

'  See  the  words  of  Theophylact,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  Bafia/i  fpiXo^  TOtc  Qtoii,  viKi]rt\t  ttri- 
<^ai/f)9,  Tvpavvotv  t\Qpo^,  oraTpaTrrji  ntyiaTavtav,  Ttjs  HtpaiKi)^  ap\<av  Svvafitmif 
&c.  In  this  answer,  Chosroes  styles  himself  Ttj  vvkti  x«pt$o/«««'o«  onnaxa  ....  6  TOW 
AiTMvat  (the  genii)  fiKr^ovufvoi.     This  is  genuine  Oriental  bombast 
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modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty  and  reconcili- 
ation. Chosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the  palace  and  the 
populace  of  the  capital:  they  beheld  with  terror  the  banners  of  a 
veteran  army ;  they  were  encompassed  and  surprised  by  the  evolutions 
of  the  general ;  and  the  satraps  who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received 
the  punishment  of  their  revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a 
second  and  more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of 
Chosroes  were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring 
aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land;  and  the  implacable  Bindoes, 
anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  ended  (a.d.  590),  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  existence 
of  the  son  of  Nushirvan.'' 

While  Chosroes  dispatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat,  he  de- 
liberated with  his  remaining  friends,^  whether  he  should  lurk  in  the 
valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The  long  emulation  of  the  successors 
of  Artaxerxes  and  Constantine  increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  in  a  rival  court ;  but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans, 
and  prudently  considered,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  would 
render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours  more  effectual.  At- 
tended only  by  his  concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  he  secretly 
departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Cir- 
cesium.  About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  prefect  was 
informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the 
fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day.  From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  con- 
ducted to  the  more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis ;  and  Maurice 
dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his  benevolence,  at  the  reception 
of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They 
humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  common  interest 
of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bahram  the  agent  of  the 
evil  principle,  and  urged,  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies 
which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose  salutary 
influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of  Chosroes  was 
soon  relieved  by  the  assurance,  that  the  emperor  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  justice  and  royalty;  but  Maurice  prudently  dechned  the 
expence  and  delay  of  his  useless  visit  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
name  of  his  generous  benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the 
fugitive  prince  with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold;  a  powerful 
army  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  under  the 
command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  Narses,^  and  this  general,  of  his 

*  Theophylact  (1.  iv.  c.  7.)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his  son,  by  whose  command 
he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  have  followed  the  milder  account  of  Khondemir  and 
Eutychius,  and  shall  always  be  content  with  the  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime  of 
parricide. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  (1.  viii.  256—455.)  holds  a  similar 
debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking  the  Parthians  ;  but  his  companions  abhorred  the 
lumatural  alliance  ;  and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  as  Chosroes  and  his 
companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the  contrast  of  laws,  religion, 
and  manners,  between  the  East  and  West. 

^  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  Narses,  who  have  been  often  con- 
founded (Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  640.) :  1.  A  Persarmenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who, 
after  a  successful  action  against  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and  after- 
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c^wn  nation,  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and 
never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  enterprise,  however  splendid,  was  less  arduous 
than  it  might  appear.  Persia  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rash- 
ness, which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition 
of  a  rebellious  subject ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate 
his  usurpation,  compelled  Bahram  to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of 
the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  The  palace  was  soon  distracted 
■with  conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult,  the  provinces  with  insurrection ; 
and  the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected,  served  to  irri- 
tate rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent.  No  sooner  did  the 
grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond 
the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing  multitudes 
of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he  advanced,  he  received  from 
every  side  the  grateful  offerings  of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads 
of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes 
at  the  head  of  only  2000  horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and 
precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the  pledge  of  their  truth  and  a 
presage  of  his  approaching  success.  After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  which  Bahram  vainly  struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was 
decided  by  two  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of 
Media.  The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted 
to  60,000,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not  exceed  40,000 
men :  the  two  generals  signalized  their  valour  and  ability,  but  the 
victory  was  finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline. With  the  remnant  of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fled  towards 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled 
him  to  the  Turks ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the 
most  incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modern  Persians  still  com- 
memorate the  exploits  of  Bahram ;  and  some  excellent  laws  have  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign. 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts  and  execu- 
tions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might  have 
diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country  which  had  been 
shaken  by  the  late  revolutions ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of 
Chosroes  is  blamed,  we  should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not 
been  accustomed  either  to  dread  the  rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness, 
of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  con- 
queror; the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his  hand  from 
the  guilt  of  royal  blood;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was  desirous  to  as- 
sert his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  During 
the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  the  authority  of  the  first  Caesars. 

wards  served  in  the  Italian  war. — 2.  The  eunuch  who  conquered  Italy.— 3.  The  restorer  of 
Cho.sroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  of  Corippus  (1.  iii.  220.)  as  exoelsus  super  omnia  ver- 
tice  agraina  <■  .  .  .  habitu  modestus  ....  morum  probitate  placens,  virtute  verendus  ;  ful- 
wiaeus,  cautus,  vigilans,  &c. 
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But  their  new  subjects  were  soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  instabihty  of  their  do- 
minion gave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation,  that  the  choice  of  Rome 
was  solicited  and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity 
of  Oriental  slaves/  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the 
long  (a.d.  591 — 603)  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.  A 
band  of  1000  Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes, 
proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers ;  his  growing 
strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily 
professed  the  same  gratitude  and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father ;  and 
till  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  empires 
were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
man prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  important  gifts  :  the 
strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara  were  restored,  and  the  Pers- 
armenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an  empire,  whose  eastern 
limit  extended,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian.  A  pious 
hope  was  indulged,  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  state  might  triumph 
in  this  revolution  :  but  if  Chosroes  had  sincerely  listened  to  the  Chris- 
tian bishops,  the  impression  was  erazed  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indifference,  he  accommo- 
dated his  belief,  or  rather  his  professions,  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  an  exile  and  a  sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king 
of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for 
Sergius,^  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  heard  his  prayers  and 
appeared  to  him  in  dreams ;  he  enriched  the  shrine  with  offerings  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  ascribed  to  this  invisible  patron,  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a  devout  Christian  and  the  best 
beloved  of  his  wives.^  The  beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,*  her  wit,  her 
musical  talents,  are  still  famous  in  the  history  or  rather  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  East :  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
of  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  oiParviz  alludes  to  the  charms 
of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the  passion  which  she  in- 
spired, and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by  a  jealous  doubt,  that 
while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had  bestowed  her  affections  on  a 
meaner  favourite.^ 

'  Expcrimentis  cognitum  est  P.arbaros  malle  RomS,  petere  reges  quam  habere.  These  ex- 
periments arc  admirably  represented  in  the  invitation  and  expulsion  of  Vonones  (Annal.'  ii.  i 
—3.),  Tiridates  (Annal.  vi.  3a.),  and  Meherdates  (Annal.  xi.  10.  xii.  lo — 14.).  The  eye  of 
Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthians  and  the  walls  of  the  haram, 

^  Scrgius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  persecution  of 
Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  France,  Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  East,  Their 
tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous  for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honour- 
able name  of  Sergiopolis.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  v.  491.  Butler's  Saints,  x.  155. 

3  Evag.  (1.  vi.  c.  21.)  and  Theophylact  (1.  v.  c.  13,  14.)  have  preserved  the  original  letters  of 
Chosroes,  written  in  Greek,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses 
and  tables  of  gold,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sergiopolis.  They  had  been  sent 
to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

*  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  Christian  by  religion ;  but  she  is 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances, 
which  celebrate  the  love  of  Khosrou  for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferhad,  the  most  beautiful 
youth  of  the  East.     D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  789.  997. 

5  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  flight  and 
restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  contemporary  Greeks— more  concisely  by  Evag.  (L 
vi.  c.  16,  17,  18, 19.) — and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  6—18.  1.  iv.  c. 
I — 16,  1.  V.  c.  I — 15.) ;  succeeding  compilers,  Zon.  and  Cedren.,can  only  transcribe  and  abridge. 
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While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  in  the  East,  the 
prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less  glorious.  By  the  de- 
parture of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidas,  the  balance  of 
power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  Avars  (a.d.  570 — 600) 
spread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  aera  of  their 
monarchy ;  their  chagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  ap- 
pears to  have  imitated  his  character  and  poHcy;^  but  as  the  same 
scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of 
the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original. 
The  pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  humbled 
by  a  proud  Barbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  exposed  to  suffer, 
the  injuries  of  war ;  and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian 
arms,  Europe  was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly 
friendship,  of  the  Avars.  When  the  Roman  envoys  approached  the 
presence  of  the  chagan,  they  were  commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  condescended 
to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the  style  of  their  message  was 
offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  their  prince ;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and 
their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a 
more  respectful  address.  But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and 
abused  an  unbounded  licence  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople :  they 
urged,  with  importunate  clamours,  the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  resti- 
tution of  captives  and  deserters ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire  was 
almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by  the  false  and 
fearful  excuses,  with  which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demands.  The 
chagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by 
the  strange,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal. 
At  his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the  Imperial  stables 
was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  conducted  by  a  numerous 
train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hungary.  He  surveyed  the 
enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with  disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror; 
and  smiled  at  the  vain  industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such 
useless  rarities,  could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  He  wished, 
at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The  wealth 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her  artists,  were  in- 
stantly devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice ;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty 
of  a  great  king. — Theophylact^  1.  i.  c.  5,  6.     These  were  the  casual 

The  Christian  Arabs,  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  200.)  and  Abulpharag.  (Dynast,  p.  96.),  appear  to 
have  consulted  some  particular  memoirs.  The  great  Persian  historians  of  the  xvth  century, 
Mirkhond  and  Khondemir,  are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Schikard 
(Tarikh,  p.  150.),  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  182.),  a  Turkish  MS.  trans- 
lated by  the  Abbfe  Fourmont  (Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vii.  325.),  and  d'Herbelot  (aux 
mots,  Hormotiz,  p.  457.  Bahram,  p.  174.  Khosrou  Parviz,  p.  996.).  Were  I  perfectly 
satisfied  of  their  authority,  I  could  wish  these  Oriental  materials  had  been  more  copious. 

^  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be  taken  from  Menan.  (Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  117.)  and  Theophylact  (1.  i.  c.  3.  I.  vii.  c.  15.),  whose  eight  books  are  much  more 
honourable  to  the  Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had  tasted  the 
liberality  of  Rome,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice  [Buat,  Hist,  des  Peup.  Barbares,  xi. 
545.).  The  chagan  who  invaded  Italy  a.d.  611  (Muraton,  Annali,  v.  305.)  was  then  juvenili 
sctate  florentem  (Paul  Warncfrid,  de  Gest.  Langobard.I.  v,  c.  38.),  the  son,  perhaps,  or  the  grand 
son,  of  Baian. 
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sallies  of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a  more  steady 
and  tractable  passion :  a  rich  and  regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  fur- 
niture, and  plate,  introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among 
the  tents  of  the  Scythians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper 
and  cinnamon  of  India  ;^  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was  raised 
from  80,000  to  120,000  pieces  of  gold;  and  after  each  hostile  inter- 
ruption, the  payment  of  the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was 
always  made  the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of 
a  Barbarian,  without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to  com- 
plain of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks,^  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the 
most  civilized  nations  in  the  refinements  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy. 
As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards,  the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.3  The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered  with  the 
Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercynian 
wood;  to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the 
materials  of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum, 
which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have  stopped 
their  passage  and  baffled  his  designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his  views  were  not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He 
swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as 
the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct  a  bridge  upon  the  Save.  "  If  I  violate 
"  my  oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  "  may  I  myself,  and  the  last  of 
*'  my  nation,  perish  by  the  sword !  may  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the  deity 
"  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads !  may  the  forests  and  mountains 
"bury  us  in  their  ruins!  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the  laws  of 
"  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters ! "  After  this 
barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly  inquired,  what  oath  was  most 
sacred  and  venerable  among  the  Christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it 
was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented 
the  gospel,  which  the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence.  "  I 
"  swear,"  said  he,  "  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  book,  that 
"  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in  my  heart." 
As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accelerated  the  labour  of  the 
bridge,  and  dispatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  wished 
to  conceal.  "  Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  perfidious  Baian,  "that 
"  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every  side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw 
"  the  citizens  and  their  effects,  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  im- 
"  possible  to  relieve  or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence 
of  Sirmium  was  prolonged  above  three  years :  the  walls  were  still 
untouched ;  but  famine  was  inclosed  Avithin  the  walls,  till  a  merciful 
capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles,  experienced  a  more  cruel 

*  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aromatics.     He  solicited,  as  a 

f\{x.,\vhiKa<i  Kapvyia-i ,  and  received  TTtTre^ot  /cat  <f>vWov  Iv^wv,  Kaanau  th  /cat  top 
Eyo/iEVOU  KOCTTOV.  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  13.  The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed 
more  spices  in  their  meat  and  drink  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  palate. 
Vie  Privoedes  Francois,  ii.  162. 

^  Theophylact,  1.  vi,  c.  6. 1.  vii.  c.  15.     The  Greek  historian  confesses  the  truth  and  justice 
of  his  reproach. 

3  Menan.  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  126 — 132.  174.)  describes  the  perjury  of  Baian  and  the  sur- 
render of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his  account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylacti 
1,  i.e. 3.     To  8'  OTTtos  Mei/at/(5paj  irepicpavei  aacpoot  Sufyopevrat- 
*  *  *  *  19 
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fate :  the  buildings  were  razed,  and  the  vanquished  people  was  con- 
demned to  servitude  and  exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no 
longer  visible;  the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon  at- 
tracted a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and 
Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White 
City,  so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian  and  Turkish 
arms.^  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  a  line  may  be 
measured  of  600  miles :  that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and  with 
bjpod ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine 
and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
a  more  savage  enemy,''  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards  as  the 
protectors  of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a  captive,  whom  his  country  re- 
fused to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of 
military  engines,^  but  in  the  first  attempts,  they  were  rudely  framed, 
and  awkwardly  managed ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis  and 
Berasa,  of  Philoppopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar, 
yet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment ;  he 
spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  restored  the  health  of 
the  best  beloved  of  his  wives ;  and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their 
starving  army  was  fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His 
empire  extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder;'*  and  his  new  subjects  were  di- 
vided and  transplanted  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.s  The 
eastern  regions  of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with  Sclavonian  colonists ; 
the  same  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic 
and  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  Illyrian 
cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.  In 
the  disposition  both  of  his  ];roops  and  provinces,  the  chagan  exposed 
the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded,^  to  the  first  assault ;  and  the 
swords  of  the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they  encountered  the  native 
valour  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East  to  the  defence 
of  Europe ;  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  (a.D.  595 — 602)  ten  years 

*  P'Anville,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxviii.  412.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Bel^ade 
is  iT)entioned  in  the  xth  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  ;  the  Latin  appellation  of 
Albii  Grofcn  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  (p.  414.). 

'  BarotL  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  600,  No.  i.  Paul  Waniefrid  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  relates  their  irrup- 
tion into  Friuli,  and  (c.  3^.)  the  captivity  of  his  ancestors,  about  A.D.  632.  The  Sclavi  traversed 
the  Adriatic,  cum  multitudine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipon^uni 
(c.  47- 1- 

3  Even  the  helepolis,  or  movable  turret.     Thcophylact,  1.  ii.  16,  17. 

f  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  western  sea, 
15  months'  journey  from  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Maurice  conversed  with  some  itiner- 
ant harpers  from  that  remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a  nation. 
Thenphylact,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

5  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the  learned  Count  de  Buat 
(Hist,  des  Peup.  Barbar.  xi.  546.),  The  Tzechi  and  Serbi  are  found  together  near  mount  Cau- 
casus, in  Ill/ricum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditions  of  the  Bohemians, 
&c.  afford  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

6  Fredegarius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  li.  432.  Baian  did  not  conceal  his  proud  Insensi- 
bility. Ort  ToiouTous  (not  toooutov^,  ;iccording  to  a  foolish  emendation)  (.Traffitjcrut  tti 
Pa>/io"iK:»j,  (is  £L  Kai  avfx^aii]  yz  (T(f>i(n  QavuTU)  akutvaiy  aW  e/xoi  ye  (xri  ytutadai 
trvvaiiTdr]CTiv, 
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the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to  march  in  per- 
son against  the  Barbarians.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  none  of 
the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the  field,  their  lives  were 
supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greeks  could 
no  longer  understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor ^  in  its  primitive  sense, 
denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  martial  ardour  of 
Maurice  was  opposed  by  the  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  super- 
stition of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constantina ;  and 
they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the 
emperor  boldly  advanced '  seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front,  and  Maurice  reviewed, 
with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and  numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris.  Anchialus  was  the  last 
term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and  land ;  he  solicited,  without  success,  a 
miraculous  answer  to  his  nocturnal  prayers ;  his  mind  was  confounded 
by  the  death  of  a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  best  of  omens  is,  to  unsheath  our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our 
country,^  Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Persia, 
the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of 
war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  disappointed  the  public  hope  by  his 
absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of 
fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who 
fled  with  equal  disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  we  may 
credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the  famous  Azi- 
muntium,3  which  had  alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  ex- 
ample of  her  warlike  youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding  generations ; 
and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  second  Justin,  an  honourable 
privilege,  that  their  valour  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  country.  The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to  violate 
this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries  of 
his  camp ;  they  retired  to  the  church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity 
of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the 
ramparts  were  manned ;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal 
to  his  arrogance  and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus  ^ 
is  the  object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since 
he  was  even  deficient  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal 
courage.  His  solemn  councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders, 
always  supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.    If  he  marched  against 

^  See  the  inarch  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1,  v.  c.  16.  I.  vi.  c.  i,  2,  3.  If  he 
were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  wc  might  suspect  him  of  an  elegant  irony :  but  Theophylact 
is  surely  harmless. 

^  'Eis  otwi/os  aptcTTOs  a/ivvs<Tdai  Trepi  iraTptj?.     Iliad  xii.  243. 
This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hero  with  the  reason  of  a  sage,  may  prove  that 
Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and  country. 

3  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  tliis  fact,  which  had  not  occurred  to  ray 
memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and  excuse  a  note  in  p.  275  of  this  volume,  whicQ 
hastens  the  decay  of  Asimus,  or  Azimuntiuni :  another  ceritury  of  patriotism  and  valour  is 
cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

4  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  Commentiolus,  in  "Theophylact,  1.  il  c,  10 — ;$.  I.  vii.  c.  13, 14. 
1.  viii.  c.  2  4. 
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the  enemy,  the  Dleasant  valleys  of  mount  Haemus  opposed  an  insuper- 
able barrier ;  but  in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless  curiosity, 
the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn, 
in  a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon ;  and  his  health, 
which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of  the  Barbarians, 
was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  of  the  winter  season. 
A  prince  who  could  promote  and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must 
derive  no  glory  from  the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague  Priscus. 
— Exploits  of  Priscus^  1.  viii.  c.  2,  3.  In  five  successive  battles,  which 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution,  17,200  Barba- 
rians were  made  prisoners :  near  60,000,  with  four  sons  of  the  cha- 
gan,  wore  slain :  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peaceful  district  of 
the  Gepidae,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars ;  and  his 
last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss. 
Since  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated 
so  deeply  into  the  old  Dacia :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was  transient 
and  barren ;  and  he  was  soon  recalled,  by  the  apprehension  that 
Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to 
avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.^ 

The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of  Caesar  and 
Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.'  The  iron  of  Tuscany 
or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzan- 
tine workmen.  The  magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  every 
species  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms.  In  the  construction  and  use 
of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifications,  the  Barbarians  admired  the 
superior  ingenuity  of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished  in  the 
field.  The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of 
antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  could  no 
longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons,  to  guard  those 
walls,  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into 
bold  and  successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses 
had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  expired  without  a  disciple. 
Neither  honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  general  superstition,  could  animate 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor 
should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command ;  it  was  only  in  the  camps 
that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted  :  he  appeased  and 
inflamed  with  gold  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices 
were  inherent,  their  victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  main- 
tenance exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which  they  were  unable  to 
defend.  After  a  long  and  pernicious  indulgence,  the  cure  of  this 
inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;   but  the  rash  attempt, 

*  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars,  may  be  traced  in  Books  i,  2.  6,  7,  8.  of 
Hist,  of  the  Emp.  Maurice,  by  Theophylact  Simocatta.  As  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Herac- 
lius,  he  had  no  temptation  to  flatter  ;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles 
and  concise  in  the  most  interesting  facts. 

'•'  Maurice  himself  composed  xii  books  on  the  military  art,  which  are  still  extant,  and  have 
been  published  (Upsal.  1664)  by  John  Scheffer  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian  (Fabric, 
liiblio.  Grseca,  L  iv.  c.  8.  iii.  878.),  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  work  in  its  pro- 
per place. 
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which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended  only  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  interest, 
and  he  must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  whom  he 
proposes  to  reclaim.  The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice 
of  a  victorious  leader ;  they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen 
and  sophists,  and  when  they  received  an  edict  which  deducted  from 
their  pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and  clothing,  they  execrated  the 
avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which 
he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated 
with  frequent  and  furious  seditions;^  the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa 
pursued,  with  reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling 
generals  :  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones 
against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  the  yoke 
of  all  civil  and  military  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of 
voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  always  distant  and  often 
deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or  persisting  according  to  the 
exigence  of  the  moment.  But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him 
too  readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  popular  offence ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished 
as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punish- 
ment and  restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  gracious  proclama- 
tion of  immunities  and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without 
gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor;  their  insolence 
was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness  and  their  own  strength  ; 
and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness 
or  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the  times  adopt  the 
vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy  the  troops  whom 
he  had  laboured  to  reform ;  the  misconduct  and  favour  of  Commen- 
tiolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  design;  and  every  age  must 
condemn  the  inhumanity  or  avarice  ^  of  a  prince,  who,  by  the  trifling 
ransom  of  6000  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of 
I2,cxx)  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the  just  fervour  of 
indignation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that 
they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  hostile  coimtry  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of 
their  grievances  was  full :  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign, 
expelled  or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned  (A.D.  602.  Oct.)  by  hasty 
marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series 
of  legal  succession,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  century  were 
again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  that  the 
insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rashness.  They  hesitated  to  invest 
their  favourite  with  the  vacant  purple,  and  while  they  rejected  all 
treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
his  son  Theodosius,  and  with  Germanus  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal 
youth.     So  obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 

*  See  the  mutinies  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  1—4. 1.  vi.  c.  7,  8.  lo. 
1.  vii.  c.  I.  1.  viii.  c.  6,  &c. 

"  Theophylact  and  Theophanes  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  and  avarice  of  JMaiirfcc, 
These  charges,  so  unfavourable  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  tha 
author  of  the  Paschal  Chron.  (p.  379.)  ;  from  whence  Zon.  (ii.  1.  xiv.  77.)  has  transcribed  tAcm* 
Cedren.  (p.  399.)  has  followed  another  coniiniiation  of  the  ransom. 
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emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival :  but  a9 
soon  as  he  learned,  tliat  the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was 
timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas  ! "  cried  the  desponding  prince,  "  if 
"  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a  murderer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  the  murderel 
might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  walls;  and  the  rebel  army 
would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prudence 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  he  repeated  with 
unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised  with  smiles  of  confidence  the 
anxiety  of  his  heart,  condescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  they^^- 
tioiis,  and  flattered  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective 
tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred  blues  and  fifteen  hundred  gree7is,  whom 
he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacher- 
ous or  languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall ; 
the  green  faction  were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their 
Roman  brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had 
long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  as  he  walked  barefoot 
in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and  his 
guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of 
his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn 
sword,  denouncing  against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God, 
and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented  his  countenance  and  apparel, 
was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations  of  the  multi- 
tude.^ The  emperor  suspected  the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the 
soldiers  and  citizens ;  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed  to 
strike ;  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  the  people 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the 
lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  nocturnal 
tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate  Maurice,  with  his  wife  and 
nine  children,  escaped  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  but  the  violence  of  the 
wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus  ^  near 
Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  dispatched  Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to 
implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch.  For 
himself,  he  refused  to  fly ;  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic  pains,- 
his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition ;  he  patiently  awaited  the  event 
of  the  revolution,  and  addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  this 
world  rather  than  in  a  future  life.  After  the  abdication  of  Maurice, 
the  two  factions  disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor;  but  the  favourite 

'  In  their  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople  branded  him  with  the 
name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist :  a  heresy  (says  Theophylact,  (1.  viii.  c.  9.),  /uera  Tii/os 
ficopas  tuXa/Stias,  ti/ijO/jsTc  Kat  KaTayaXaa-Tov.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  re- 
proach— or  had  the  emperor  really  listeiied  to  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient  Gnostic^  ? 

^  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know)  was  150  stadia  from 
Constantinople  (Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.)-  .'I'l^e  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  Iiis 
children,  were  murdered,  is  described  by  Gyllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  iil  c.  xi.)  as  one  ol 
the  two  harbours  of  Chalcedon. 

3  The  inhabitantsof  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the  vocroj  ap0p»;Tt5f9,  and 
Theophylact  insinuates  (1.  viii.  c.  q.),  that  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  rules  of  lustory,  he 
could  assign  the  medical  cause.  Yet  sucli  a  digression  would  not  have  been  more  impertinent 
than  his  inuuiry  (1.  vii.  c.  16, 17.)  into  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  opiuious 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  ou  that  subject. 
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bf  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  antagonists,  and 
Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds,  who  rushed  to  the 
palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the  majesty 
of  Phocas  the  centurion.  A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to 
the  rank  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more 
obstinate  and  equally  sincere  :  the  senate  and  clergy  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons, and  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief, 
he  consecrated  the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless 
people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses :  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative, 
and  the  new  sovereign,  after  visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne 
the  games  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between 
the  two  factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens. 
"  Remember  that  Maurice  is  still  alive,"  resounded  from  the  opposite 
side ;  and  the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimu- 
lated the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  The  ministers  of  death  were  dispatched 
to  Chalcedon  :  they  dragged  the  emperor  from  his  sanctuary  :  and  the 
five  sons  of  Maurice  Avere  successively  murdered  before  the  eyes  of 
their  agonizing  parent.  At  each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he 
found  strength  to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  "  Thou  art  just,  O 
"  Lord,  and  thy  judgmients  are  righteous."  And  such,  in  the  last 
moments,  was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that  he  re- 
vealed to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented 
her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant.^  The  tragic  scene  was 
finally  closed  by  the  (a.d.  602.  Nov.  27)  execution  of  the  emperor  himself, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  sixty-third  of  his  age.  The 
bodies  of  the  father  and  his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea,  their 
heads  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the 
multitude,  and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared, 
that  Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains. 
In  that  grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred. 
His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in 
the  recital  of  the  history  of  Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  tears  of  the  audience.^ 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  arid  such  compassion  would 
have  been  criminal,  under  the  (a.d.  602.  Nov.  23 — A.D.  610  Oct.  4) 
reign  of  Phocas,  who  was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  provinces 
of  the  East  and  W^ct.  The  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife 
I.eontia  were  exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clerg> 
and  senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject 
and  a  Christian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the 
established  government,  but  the  joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes 
the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  the 

*  From  this  generous  attempt,  Corneille  has  deduced  the  intricate  web  of  his  tragedy  of 
Heraclins,  which  requires  more  than  one  representation  to  be  clearly  understood  (Corneille 
de  Voltaire,  v.  300.) ;  and  which,  after  an  intei-val  of  some  years,  is  said  to  have  puzzled  the 
author  himself  I Anecdot.  Dramatiques,  i.  422.). 

^  The  revolt  of  Phocas  and  death  of  Maurice  are  told  by  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  viii.  .^ 
7 — 12.),  the  Paschal  Chron.  (p.  370.),Theophan.  (Chronog.  p.  2^8.),  Zon.  (ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  77.), 
and  Cedren.  (p.  399.), 
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character  of  the  saint.  The  successor  of  the  apostles  might  have  in- 
culcated with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of  blood,  and  the  necessity  of 
repentance :  he  is  content  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people 
and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  imperial  throne ;  to 
pray  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  his  enemies ;  and 
to  express  a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that,  after  a  long  and  triumph- 
ant reign,  he  may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting 
kingdom.'  I  have  already  traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing, 
in  Gregory's  opinion,  both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not 
appear  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of  power. 
The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated  the  portrait  of  a 
monster ;  ^  his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the  closeness  of  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his  cheek  dis- 
figured and  discoloured  by  a  formidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of 
laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample 
privilege  of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either 
injurious  to  his  subjects  or  disgraceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming 
the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the 
reign  of  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious  peace,  and  Asia 
with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper  was  inflamed  by  passion, 
hardened  by  fear,  exasperated  by  resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight 
of  Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted  by  a  rapid 
pursuit,  or  a  deceit%l  message :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the 
last  hours  of  the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion 
and  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  usurper:  a  whisper  was  circulated  through  the  East, 
that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive :  the  people  expected  their 
avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the  late  emperor  would  have 
adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the  vilest  of  mankind.  In  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Imperial  family ,3  the  mercy,  or  rather  the  discretion,  of 
Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy  females,  and  they  were  decently 
confined  to  a  private  house.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constan- 
tina,  still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired  to 
freedom  and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Sophia ;  but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Ger- 
manus,  were  insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was 
forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice :  but  the  patriarch  obtained 
and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety;  a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her 
prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of 
his  assassin.  The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy, 
dissolved  the  engagements  and  rekindled  the  fury  of  Phocas.     A 

*  Gregor.  1.  xi,  epist.  38.  indict,  vi.  Benignitatem  vestrae  pietatis  ad  Imperiale  fastigium 
pervenisse  gaudemus.  Laetentur  coeli  et  exultet  terra,  et  de  vestris  benignis  actibus  universae 
reipublicae  popiilus  nunc  usque  vehementer  afflictus  hilarescat,  &c.  This  base  flattery,  the 
topic  of  protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher  Bayle  (Diet.  Crit.  Greg.  I. 
Not.  H.  ii.  597.).     Cardinal.  Baronius  justifies  the  pope  at  the  expence  of  the  fallen  emperor. 

'  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed  :  but  even  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would  suffer 
one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature  (Cedren.  p.  404.)  to  escape  the  flames. 

3  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzant.  p.  106.)  :  his  eldest  son 
Theodosius  had  been  crowned  emperor  when  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old, 
and  he  is  always  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With  the  Christian 
daughters,  Anastasia  and  Theoctcste,  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  Pagan  nauic  of  Cleopatra 
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matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  Hke  the  vilest 
malefactor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and  associates ;  and 
the  empress  Constantina,  with  her  three  innocent  daughters,  was  be- 
headed at  Chalcedon,  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons.  After  such  an  example, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of 
meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  embittered  by  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty:  their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn 
from  the  root,  the  hands  and  feet  were  amputated;  some  expired 
under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames,  others  again  were  transfixed  with 
arrows;  and  a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy  which  they  could 
rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome,  the  sacrfjd  asylum  of  the  pleasures 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads,  and  limbs, 
and  mangled  bodies ;  and  the  companions  of  Phocas  were  the  most 
sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them 
from  a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the 
first  age  of  the  empire.^ 

A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
patrician  Crispus,''  and  the  royal  images  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The 
father  must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his 
crimes,  but  the  monarch  was  offended  by  this  premature  and  popular 
association  :  the  tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious 
error  of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death  :  their  lives 
were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably 
doubt,  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and  pardon  his  involun- 
tary competition.  The  green  faction  was  alienated  by  the  ingratitude 
of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges ;  every  province  of  the  empire 
was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted  above 
two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who 
disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  By  the  secret  emissaries  of 
Crispus  and  the  senate,  the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save 
and  to  govern  his  country :  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and 
he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and  to 
Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregory  his  friend  and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of 
Africa  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous  youths ;  they  agreed  that 
the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople, 
that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that 
the  imperial  purple  should  be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success. 
A  faint  rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas, 
and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the 
hostages  of  his  faith :  but  the  treacherous  art  of  Crispus  extenuated 
the  distant  peril,  the  means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed,  and 

*  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  13,  14,  15,  George 
of  Pisidia,  the  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  (Bell.  Avaricum,  p.  46.  Rome,  1777)  t»js  Tvpau. 
vi^oi  6  Sv(TKaQtKTOi  Kai  l3io(pQopos  SpaKcov.  The  latter  epithet  is  just— but  the  cor- 
rupter of  life  was  easily  vanquished. 

In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesitation  between  the 
names  of  Priscus  and  Cri's^t/s  {t)ucaTi^c,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  iii.),that  I  have  been  tempted 
to  identify  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  with  the  hero  five  times  victorious  over  the  Avars. 
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the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. Their  standard  was  joined  at  Abidos  by  the  fugitives  and 
exiles  who  thirsted  for  revenge ,  the  ships  of  Heraclius,  whose  lofty 
masts  were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion/  steered  their 
triumphant  course  thtough  the  Propontis ;  and  Phocas  beheld  from 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The 
green  faction  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble 
and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans ;  but  the  people, 
and  even  the  guards,  were  determined  by  the  well-timed  defection  of 
Crispus  ,•  and  the  tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly 
invaded  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  purple, 
clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was  transported  in 
a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Heraclius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  "  Wilt  thou  govern  better?" 
were  the  last  words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  After  suffering  each 
variety  of  insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  (a.d.  610.  Oct.  4)  severed 
from  his  body,  the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the 
same  treatment  was  inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper  and 
the  seditious  banner  of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend  the  throne 
which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy ;  after  some  graceful 
hesitation,  he  (a.d.  610.  Oct.  5 — a.d.  642.  Feb.  11)  yielded  to  their 
entreaties.  His  coronation  was  accompanied  by  that  of  his  wife  Eu- 
doxia;  and  their  posterity,  till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to 
reign  over  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  voyage  of  Heraclius  had  been 
easy  and  prosperous,  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was  not  accom- 
plished before  the  decision  of  the  contest :  but  he  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laudable  intentions  were 
rewarded  with  an  equestrian  statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  serv- 
ices were  recompensed  by  the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army. 
His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  and  seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude 
of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son-in-law  of 
Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  monastic  life ;  and  the  sentence 
was  justified  by  the  weighty  observation  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  fatlier,  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend.* 

Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  the  crimes  of 
Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most  formidable  of  her 
enemies.  According  to  the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the  throne ;  and 
his  ambassador  Liliiis,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of 
Maurice  and  his  sons,  was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tragic  scene.^     However  it  might  be  variiished  by  fiction 

^  According  to  Theophanes,  Ki^ooTia,  and  eiKOva  0£O/ii»)T£pos.  Cedrcnus  adds  an 
aXEipoirotrrrov  siKOva  tov  nvpiov,  which  Heraclius  bore  as  a  banner  in  the  first  Persian 
expedition.  George  Pifid.  Acroas  I.  140,  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  flourished  ;  but 
Foggini,  tiie  Roman  editor  (p.  26.),  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  this  picture  was  an 
original  or  a  copy. 

^  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Heraclius,  in  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  380. 
Theophan.  p.  242.     Nicephor.  p.  3—7.     Cedren,  p.  404.    Zonar.  ii.  1.  xiv.  80. 

3  Theophylact,  1.  viii.c.  15.  The  Life  of  Maurice  \yas  composed  about  the  year  628  (1.  viii. 
c.  13.)  by  Theophylact  Siniocattaj  expraefect,  a  native  of.  Egypt.  Photius,  who  gives  an 
ample  ex irutt  uf  the  w<*i:k  (cod.  Ixv.  Si.),  gently  reproves  the  allectalion  and  alUgory  of  the 
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or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the  assassin,  imprisoned 
the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  (a.d.  603)  declared 
himself  the  avenger  of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The.  sentiments  of 
grief  and  resentment  which  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour  would 
dictate,  promoted,  on  this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king ; 
and  his  interest  was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adulation, 
which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they  presumed  to  censure  the 
excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the  Greeks ;  a  nation  with 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude  either  peace  or  alliance ;  whose 
superstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and  who  must  be  inca- 
pable of  any  virtue,  since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes,  the  impious  murder  of  their  sovereign.^  For  the  crime  of  an 
ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with 
the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Persians.^ 
The  general  who  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  still  commanded 
in  the  East ;  and  the  name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with 
which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  subject  of  Persia  should  encourage 
his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess  the  provinces  of  Asia. 
It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes  should  animate  his  troops  by 
the  assurance  that  the  sword  which  they  dreaded  the  most  would 
remain  in  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero  could 
not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how 
little  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  an  hero :  Narses  was  removed 
from  his  military  command ;  he  reared  an  independent  standard  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria :  he  was  betrayed  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burnt 
alive  in  the  market-place  of  Constantinople.  Deprived  of  the  only 
chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to 
victory  were  twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants, 
and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great  number  of 
the  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  sentence  of 
the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  seditious  mercenaries  as 
the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were 
successively  besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch  : 
he  passed  the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalcis, 
and  Berrhasa  or  Aleppo,  and  (A.D.  611)  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success  discloses 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  Phocas,  and  the  disaffection 
of  his  subjects;  and   Chosroes  provided  a  decent  apology  for  their 

ttyle.     His  preface  is  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  History ;   they  seat  themselves 
under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter  touches  her  lyre. 

*  Christianis  ncc  pactum  esse,  nee  fidem  nee  fosdus  ....  quod  si  ulla  illis  fides  fuisscti 
regem  suum  non  occidissent.  Eutych.  Annal.  ii.  211.  vers.  Pocock. 

We  must  now,  for  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  contemporary  historians,  and  descend,  if 
it  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  chronicles  and 
abridgments.  Those  of  Theophan.  (Chronog.  p.  244 — 279.)  and  Nicephor.  (p,  3 — 16.)  supply 
a  regular,  but  imperfect,  scries  of  the  Persian  war  ;  and  for  any  additional  facts  I  quote  my 
vpccial  authorities.  Theophanes,  a  courtier  who  became  a  monk,  was  born  A.  d.  743; 
N  icephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  a.d.  829,  was  somewhat  younger:  they 
both  suffered  in  the  cause  of  images.     Hankius  de  Scriptoribus  Byzantinis,  p.  200 — 2f6„ 
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submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor  who  attended  liis  camp,  as  the 
son  of  Maurice^  and  the  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  East  which  Heraclius  received,'  was 
that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch ;  but  the  aged  metropolis,  so  often  over- 
turned by  earthquakes  and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a 
small  and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were 
equally  successful  and  more  fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Csesarea,  the 
capital  of  Cappadocia ;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of 
the  frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate 
resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of  Da- 
mascus has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal  city :  her  ob- 
scure felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire: 
but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before 
he  ascended  the  hills  oCLibanus,  or  invaded  the  cities  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,^  which  had  been  meditated 
by  Nushirvan,  was  achieved  (a.d.  614)  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his 
grandson ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  monument  of  Christianity  was  ve- 
hemently urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and  he  could 
enlist,  for  this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  26,000  Jews,  whose  furious 
bigotry  might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  valour  and 
discipline.  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond  the 
Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate  of  the  capi- 
tal, Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and  Constantine,  were  consumed, 
or  at  least  damaged,  by  the  flames  ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hun- 
dred years  were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  the  patriarch  Zachariah, 
and  the  true  cross,  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre  of 
90,000  Christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled  the 
disorder  of  the  Persian  march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  enter- 
tained at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the  archbishop,  who  is 
distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet  of  abnsgiver :'• 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  ;^3oo,ooo,  were  re- 
stored to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor  of  every  country  and  every  de- 
nomination. But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which  had  been  ex- 
empt, since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  domestic  war, 
was  (a.d.  616)  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium, 
the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Persians  :  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  channels  of  the 
Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  pyramids  of 

*  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived ;  but  Theophan.  (p.  244.)  accuses 
Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood;  and  Eutychius  believes  (Annal.  ii.  211.)  tliat  the 
son  of  Maurice,  who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount  Sinai. 

^  Eutychius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  an  error  which 
saves  the  honour  of  Heraclius,  whom  he  brings  not  from  Carthage,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet 
laden  with  vegetables  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople  (Annal.  ii.  223.).  The  otlier  Christians 
of  the  East,  Barhebraeus  (apud  Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien.  iii.  412.),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
13.),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  98.),  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The  years  of  the  Per- 
sian war  are  disposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagi. 

3  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  interesting  to  the  church,  see  the  Annals  ot 
Eutych.  (ii.  212,)  and  the  lamentations  of  the  monk  Antiochus  (apud  Baronium,  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.D.  614,  No.  16 — 26.),  whose  129  homilies  are  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  mav 
be  said  to  be  extant. 

*  The  Life  of  this  worthy  .saint  is  composed  by  Leontius,  a  contemporary  bishop ;  and  I  find 
in  IViron.  (A-innl.  Eccles.  A.D.  610.  No.  10,  &c.)  and  Fleury  (viii.  235.)  sufficient  extracts  of 
this  edifying  work. 
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Memphis  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been 
reheved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  praefect  em- 
barked for  Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire, which  still  preserved  a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce. 
His  western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,*  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were 
finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander,  returned  (A.D,  616,  &c.)  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of 
the  Libyan  desert.  In  the  first  campaign,  another  army  advanced 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  Chalcedon  sur- 
rendered after  a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above 
ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of  Pontus, 
the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  among  the 
last  conquests  of  the  great  king :  and  if  Chosroes  had  possessed  any 
maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have  spread  slavery 
and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 

From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the 
reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly  extended  to  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
~ut  the  provinces,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six 
undred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Roman  government, 
upported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.     The  idea  of  a 
•epublic  was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been 
educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always 
en  the  pride  and  policy  of  Oriental  princes,  to  display  the  titles  and 
ttributes  of  their  omnipotence;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with 
heir  true  name  and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  in- 
lolent  threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  commands.    The  Christians 
f  the  East  were  scandalized  by  the  worship  of  fire,  and  the  impious 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles  :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant  than 
the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native  Persians,  who  had  de- 
serted the  religion  of  Zoroaster,"  was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of 
fierce  and  general  persecution.    By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justinian, 
he  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the  state ;  the 
lliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  had  contributed  to  the 
uccess  of  Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked 
:he  hatred  and  fears  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Conscious  of  their  fear 
nd  hatred,  the  Persian  conqueror  governed  his  new  subjects  with  an 
iron  sceptre ;  and  as  if  he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he 
exhausted  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  rapine, 
'espoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East,  and  transported  to 
is  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  precious  marbles,  the 

*  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms  of  Chosroes  to  Car- 
^Aage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Greek  words 
TLakyy^hova  and  Yiapxn^ova,  in  the  text  of  Theophanes,  &c.,  which  have  been  sometimes 
confounded  by  transcribers  and  sometimes  by  critics. 

"  The  genuine  acts  of  St.  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  the  viith  general  council, 
from  wh-jnce  Baron.  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  614.  626,  627.)  and  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  i.  24a.) 
have  taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to  the  Roman  army, 
became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the  worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then 
established  at  Cxsarea  in  Palestine. 
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arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the 
calamities  of  the  empire/  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes 
himself,  to  separate  his  actions  from  those  of  his  heutenants,  or  to 
ascertain  his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  fre- 
quently retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of  the  palace. 
But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred  by  superstition 
or  resentment  from  approaching  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon :  and  his 
favourite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the 
Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.^  The  adjacent 
pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  park 
was  replenished  with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and 
wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  sometimes 
turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Nine  hundred  and 
sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  great 
king  :  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the  field  by  12,000  great 
camels  and  8000  of  a  smaller  size  :^  and  the  royal  stables  were  filled 
with  6000  mules  and  horses,  among  whom  the  names  of  Shebdiz  and 
Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.  Six  thousand  guards 
successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate ;  the  service  of  the  interior 
apartments  was  performed  by  12,000  slaves,  and  in  the  number  of  3000 
virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine  might  console  her 
master  for  the  age  or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  various  treasures 
of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited  in  an  hundred 
subterraneous  vaults ;  and  the  chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  acci- 
dental gift  of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into 
one  of  the  Syrian  harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and 
perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  30,000  rich  hangings 
that  adorned  the  walls ;  the  40,000  columns  of  silver,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  marble,  and  plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the 
thousand  globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac."*  While  the  Persian 
monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and  power,  he  received 
an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknow- 
ledge Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and 
tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  the  Arabian  prophet,  "  that 
"  God  will  tear  the  kingdom,  and  reject  the  supplications  of  Chosroes."  ^ 
Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  Mahomet 
observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destruction,  and 

*  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  99.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  14. 

°  D'Anville,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxxii.  568. 

3  The  dilVerence  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two  humps  ;  the  dromedary  has 
only  one  ;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is  larger  ;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Turkestan  or 
Bactriana  ;  the  dromedary  is  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.  Buflfon,  Hist.  Natur.  xi.  211. 
Aristot,  Hist.  Animal,  i.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  ii.  185. 

'^  Theophan.  Chronog.  p.  268.  D'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  997.  The  Greeks  describe 
the  decay,  the  Persians  the  splendour,  of  Dastagerd  ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest 
witness  of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vague  report  of  the  ear. 

5  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abiilfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  92.)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de 
Mahomet,  ii.  247.),  date  this  embassy  in  the  viith  year  of  the  Hcgira,  which  commences  a.d. 
628,  May  II.  Their  chronology  is  erroneous,  since  Chosroes  died  in  February  of  the  same 
year  (Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  779.),  Boulai^villiers  (Vic  de  Mahom.  p.  327.)  places  this  embassy 
about  A.  p.  615,  soon  after  the  gouques(  of  ^alestiixe.  Vet  Mahomei  would  scarcely  have 
vciuurcd  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 
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m  the  midst  of  the  Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  be- 
fore many  years  should  elapse,  victory  would  again  return  to  the 
banners  of  the  Romans.^ 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  delivered,  no 
prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accomplishment,  since  the 
first  twelve  years  (a.d.  610 — 622)  of  Heraclius  announced  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had 
been  pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quarrel  with  the 
dfeath  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  embraced  as  his  best  ally,  the 
fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously  avenged  the  injuries  of  his 
benefactor  Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true 
character  of  the  Barbarian ;  and  the  suppliant  embassies  of  Heraclius, 
to  beseech  his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a 
tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  contemptuous 
silence  or  insolent  menace.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  while  Europe,  from  the  confines 
of  I  stria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppressed  by  the  Avars, 
unsatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the  Itahan  war.  They  had 
coolly  niassacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia ; 
the  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest 
virgins  were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  amorous  matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli  passed  a  short 
night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover ;  the  next  evening,  Romilda  was 
condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve  Avars,  and  the  third  day  the 
Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the 
johagan  observed,  with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the  fit 
recompence  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy. ""  By  these  implacable 
enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged  :  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities,  from 
Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the 
capital  was  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the  emperor, 
incapable  of  resistance  and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer 
ills  person  and  government  to  the  more  secure  residence  of  Carthage. 
His  ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  but  his 
flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of  religion 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  led  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  extorted  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people 
whom  God  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs,  and 
solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea. 
Their  reconciliation  was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games,  the  senate 
and  people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace,  and 
the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and  desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman 
luxury.  On  a  sudden,  the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the 
Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal  march : 

*  XXXth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks.  Our  honest  and  learned  translatoi 
Sale  (p.  330.)  fairly  states  this  conjecture,  e;uess,  wager,  of  Mahomet;  but  Boulainvilliers  (p. 
;-t29-).  with  wicked  intentions,  labours  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy  of  a  future  event, 
which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  Christian  polemics. 

*  Paul  Wamefrid,  de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  I.  iv.  c  38.  42.  Muratori,  Aonali  d'ltalia. 
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the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of  the 
assault;  and  Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  his 'arm,  was 
saved,  with  extreme  hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid 
was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of  Con- 
stantinople with  the  flying  crowds;^  but  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs 
rewarded  their  treason,  and  they  transported  beyond  the  Danube 
270,000  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer 
conference  with  a  more  honourable  foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  de- 
scended from  his  galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty 
of  the  purple.  The  friendly  offer  of  Sain  the  Persian  general,  to  con- 
duct an  embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  was  accepted  with 
the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  pardon  and  peace  was 
humbly  presented  by  the  praetorian  prasfect,  the  prasfect  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.^  But  the 
lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  intentions  of  his 
master.  "  It  was  not  an  embassy,"  said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  "  it  was 
"the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should  have 
"brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give  peace  to  the 
"  emperor  of  Rome  till  he  has  abjured  his  crucified  God,  and  embraced 
"  the  worship  of  the  sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the 
inhuman  practice  of  his  country ;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  con- 
finement of  the  ambassadors,  violated  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  faith 
of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at  length 
persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or  ransom  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire: 1000  talents  of  gold,  1000  talents  of  silver,  1000  silk  robes,  1000 
horses,  and  1000  virgins.  Heraclius  subscribed  these  ignominious 
terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he  obtained  to  collect  such 
treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  East,  was  industriously  employed  in 
the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  Herachus  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the  first  and  last  years  of 
a  long  reign,  the  emperor  appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure, 
or  of  superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public 
calamities.  But  the  languid  mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are 
separated  by  the  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun :  the  Arcadius  of  the 
palace,  arose  the  Caesar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome  and 
Heraclius  was  (a.  D.  621)  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and 
trophies  of  six  adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  By- 
zantine historians  to  have  revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigil- 
ance. At  this  distance  we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution ;  that  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arts,  of  his  niece  Martina,  with 
whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he  contracted  an  incestuous  mar- 
riage ;  3  and  that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors,  who 

*  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragments  of  history  into'  a  barren 
liat  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  3S9. 
The  number  of  captives  is  added  by  Nicephorus. 

'  Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  (p.  386.),  like- 
wise constitute  the  merit  of  the  Pasichal  Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alex- 
aadria,  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 

»  Nicephor.  (p.  10.),  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names  of  aGeff/Aov  and  aOtfiirov, 
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urged  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the  emperor  should  never 
be  exposed  in  the  field.^  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  inso- 
lent demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror;  but  at  the  moment  whei 
Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  the  only  hopes  of  the  Romans 
were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten  the 
proud  prosperity  of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favourable  to  those  who 
had  attained  the  lowest  period  of  depression.*  To  provide  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  war,  was  the  first  care  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was  allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of 
the  Eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the 
usual  channels,  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  annihilated  by  his 
power;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was  first  displayed  in  daring  to 
borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of  churches,  under  the  solemn  vow  of 
restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he  had  been  compelled  to  employ  in 
the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  empire.  The  clergy  themselves 
appear  to  have  sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the  discreet 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of  sacrilege, 
assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a 
secret  treasure.^  Of  the  soldiers  who  had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only 
two  were  found  to  have  survived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barba- 
rians;^ their  loss,  even  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary 
united,  in  the  same  camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages  of  the 
East  and  West.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neutrality  of 
the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty  that  the  chagan  would  act,  not  as 
the  enemy  but  as  the  guardian  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a 
more  persuasive  donative  of  200,000  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after 
the  festival  of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  sim- 
ple garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,^  gave  the  signal  of  his  departure 
To  the  faith  of  the  people  Heraclius  recommended  his  children ;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and  senate  was  authorized  to  save 

is  happy  to  observe  that  of  two  sons,  its  incestuous  fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence 
with  a  stiflFneck,  the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

*  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  i.  112— 125.  p.  5.),  who  states  the  opinions,  aquits  the  pusil- 
lanimous counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  Would  he  have  excused  the  proud  and  con- 
temptuous admonition  of  Crispus  ?  ETriScuTTTa^wj;  ovk  I'^ov  /SacriXfi  tcpacrK&  kutw 
Xifiiraviiv  /SafftXfia,  Kai  tois  'Troppia  zTrixuipLo^iiv  Svvau£<xiv. 

"  El  Tas  Eir'  aKpov  tjpfxtva^  tue^ias 
E(j-<^aX^£j/as  \£yovaiv  ovk  aTrSiKOTtos 
Keio-Qu)  to  XoiTTov  tv  KaKOLi  Ta  UepaiSoi 
AvTiaTpocpw^  0£,  &c.     George  Pisid.  Acroas.  I.  51,  &c.  p.  4. 
The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude  ;  and  I  remember  some 
story  of  Khosrou  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the  ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

3  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation,  of  larrels,  not  of  honey, 
but  of  gold  (Annal.  Ecclcs.  a.d.  620.  No.  3,  &c.).  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it 
was  collected  by  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Nicephor.  (p.  11.),  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the  church  of  Constantinople  might 
still  feel. 

4  Theophylact  Simocatta,  1.  viii,  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not  excite  our  surprise. 
The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  renewed  in  less  than  20  or  25 
years. 

5  He  changed  his  purple,  for  black,  buskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Per- 
sians (Geoig.  i'isid.  Acroas.  Jii.  118.  121.     Notes  of  foggini,  p.  33.}. 
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or  surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with  tents  and 
arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been  rashly  led  (a.d. 
622)  to  the  attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  im- 
prudent would  it  have  been  to  advance  into  the  provincefj  of  Asia, 
leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  con- 
tinually to  hang  on  the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  his  rear.  But  the 
Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of  galhes,  transports,  and 
storeships,  was  assembled  in  the  harbour,  the  Barbarians  consented  to 
embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ;  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left-hand ;  the 
spirit  of  their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm;  and  even  the 
eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the  example 
of  their  master.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the  coast  suddenly  turns  to 
the  south ;  ^  and  his  discernment  was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this 
important  post.^  From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  mari- 
time cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to 
his  Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected, 
and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of  Heraclius,  which  was  pitched  ne^r 
Issus,  on  the  same  ground  where  Alexander  had  vanquished  the  host 
of  Dariui.  The  angle  which  the  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented 
into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the  Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces ; 
and  to  whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference  he  should  direct  his 
attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general 
reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the  new 
recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  militaiy  virtue.  Unfolding 
the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged  them  to  revenge  the  holy 
altars  which  had  been  profaned  by  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  addressing 
them  by  the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored 
the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  republic.  The  subjects  of  a 
monarch  were  persuaded  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifference  the  interest  of 
Rome  and  of  Persia.  Heraclius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience 
of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of  tactics,  and  the 

*  Georg.  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  ii.  10.  p.  8.)  has  fixed  this  important  point  of  the  Syrian  and 
Cilician  gates.  They  are  elegantly  described  by  Xcnophon,  who  marched  through  them 
a  thousand  years  before.  A  narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep  high  rocks  {TrtTpai 
i}\LJ3aTaL)  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  impregnable  to 
the  land  (TraptXdtiv  ovK  i]v  (iia),  accessible  by  sea  (Anabasis,!,  i.  p.  35,  36.  with  Hut- 
chinson's Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi.).  The  gates  were  thirty-five  parasangs,  or  leagues, 
from  Tarsus  {Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  33,  34.),  and  eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  (Compare  Itincrar. 
Wesseling,  p.  580,  581.  Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9.  Voy.  en 
Turquie  et  en  Per.se,  par  M.  Otter,  i.  78.). 

I*  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero  :  "  Castra  habuimus  ca 
"ipsa  quae  contra  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issnm  Alexander,  impcrator  baud  pauHo  mclior 
'|quam  nut  tu  ant  ego."  Ad  Allicum,  v.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  floiu-ishing  city  in  the 
time  of  Xcnophon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  of  Alejumdria  or  Scauderoou,  ou  Uie 
Other  side  of  the  bay. 
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Soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the 
exercises  and  evolutions  of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
light  or  heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the  trumpets 
were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march,  the 
charge,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep 
or  extended  phalanx ;  to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  operations 
of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  imposed  on  the 
troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself;  their  labour,  their 
diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured  by  the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline ; 
and,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they  were  taught  to  repose  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader. 
Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms ;  but  their 
cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were 
circumvented  by  the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained 
their  rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle. 
By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them, 
against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted  by  the 
artful  disorder  of  his  camp ;  but  when  they  advanced  to  combat,  the 
ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both  armies,  were  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  Barbarians;  the  Romans  successfully  repeated  their 
tactics  in  a  field  of  battle,^  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared  to  the 
world,  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  an  hero  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple.  Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly 
ascended  the  heights  of  mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the 
plains  of  Cappadocia,  and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter  season 
in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys.^  His 
soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of  entertaining  Constantinople  with  an 
imperfect  triumph  :  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably 
required  to  sooth  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprise  has 
been  attempted  than  that  which  (a.d.  623,  624,  625)  Heraclius 
achieved  for  the  deliverance  of  the  empire.^  He  permitted  the  Persians 
to  oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity  the 
capital  of  the  East ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his  perilous 
way  through  the  Black  sea,'^  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Persia,^  and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to 

'  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  31.)  suspects  that  the  PersLins  were  deceived  by  the  (paXav^ 
irsirXijy/xEi/tj  of  ^Eiian  (Tactic,  c.  48.),  an  intricate  spiral  motion  of  the  army.  He  observed 
(p.  28.)  that  the  military  descriptions  of  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  in  the  Tactics  of  the 
emperor  Leo. 

'  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness  (Acroas.  ii.  122.),  described,  in  three  ac}-oasrisox  cantos, 
the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  The  poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome  ;  but 
such  vague  and  declamatory  praise  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Pagi,  D'Anville,  &c. 

3  Theophan.  (p.  256.)  carries  Heraclius  swiftly  {kutu  TaX09)  into  A,rmenia.  Nicephor. 
(p.  II.),  though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditions,  defines  the  province  of  Lazica.  Eutydi. 
(Annal.  ii.  231.)  has  given  the  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Trebizond. 

4  From  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  4  or  5  days  ;  from  thence  to  Er- 
zcrora,  5  ;  to  Erivan,  12  ;  to  TaurLs,  10;  in  all,  32.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier  (Voy, 
L  12—56.),  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads  of  Asia.  Tournefort,  who  travel- 
led with  a  pasha,  spent  10  or  12  days  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerom  (Voyage  du  Levant, 
iii.  lettre  xviii.)  ;  and  Chardin  (Voy.  i.  249.)  gives  the  more  correct  distance  of  53  para- 
sangs,  each  of  sooo  paces,  (what  paces  ?)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

5  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  ijito  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  J\I.  d'AnvIIIe  (Mem.  do 
I'Acad.  des  lu^rip.  xxviii.  ^59.}.     He  discovers   Lite  situation  of  Gaudzaca,  lucbarmAi 
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the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country.  With  a  select  band  of  5000 
soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond ;  assembled 
his  forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions;  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encouraged  his  subjects  and 
allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Constantine,  under  the  faithful 
and  v'ictorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions  of  Lucullus 
and  Pompey  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy 
victory  over  the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience  of  war 
had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effeminate  people;  their 
zeal  and  bravery  Avere  approved  in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire ; 
they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and 
the  memory  of  persecution  envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  has  been  ceded  to 
the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes ;  the  river  sub- 
mitted to  the  indignity  of  a  bridge,''  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mark  Antony,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gandzaca,^  the 
ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Media.  At  the 
head  of  40,000  men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some  distant 
expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms ;  but  he  re- 
treated on  the  approach  of  Heraclius,  declining  the  generous  alterna- 
tive of  peace  or  of  battle.  Instead  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophys,  the 
city  contained  no  more  than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  value  of 
the  royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were  the 
spoils  of  Croesus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyrus  from  the 
citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius  were  suspended 
only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  prudence,  or  superstition,^ 
determined  his  retreat  into  the  province  of  Albania,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian ;  and  his  tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the 
plains  of  Mogan,-*  the  favourite  encampment  of  Oriental  princes.  In 
the  course  of  this  successful  inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  a  Christian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extinguished 
the  fire  and  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Magi ;  the  statues  of  Chos- 
roes, who  aspired  to  divine  honours,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames; 
and  the  ruin  of  Thebarma  or  Ormia,^  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoro- 

Dastagerd,  &c.  with  admirable  skill  and  learning;  but  the  obscure  campaign  of  624,  he 
passes  over  in  silence. 

^  Et  Pontem  indignatus  Araxes.    Virgil,  ^neid  viii.  728. 
The  river  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of  the  snows,  irresistible  : 
the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept  away  by  the  current ;  and  its  indipiation  is 
attested  by  the  ruins  of  many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.     Voy.  de  Chardin,  i.  252. 

•  Chardin,  i.  255.  With  the  Orientals  (d'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  834.),  he  ascribes  the 
Joundation  of  Tauris,  or  Tebris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haroun  Alrashid  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient,  and  the  names  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca,  Gaza,  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of  550,000  inhabitants  is  reduced  by  Chardin 
from  1,100,000,  the  popular  estimate. 

3  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual  passage  to  the  name 
and  situation  of  Albania.    Theophan.  p.  258, 

■♦^  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes,  is  60  parasangs  in  length  and 
20  in  breadth  (Olearius,  p.  1023,  1024.),  abounding  in  waters  and  fruitful  pastures  (Hist,  de 
Nader  .Shah,  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.  part  ii.  2.).  See  the  encamp- 
ments of  Timur  (Hist,  par  Skercfeddin  Ali,  1.  v.  c.  37.  1.  vi.  c.  13.)  and  the  coronation  of 
Nader  Shah  (Hist.  Persanne,  p.  3 — 13.  and  the  English  Life  by  Mr  Jones,  p.  64.). 

•^  Thcbannu  and  Urmia,  near  the  lake  Spauta,  aro  proved  to  l)e  the  same  city  by  D'Anville 
(Mci!«.  rlc  I'Ara-I.  .v.xviii.  564. ^  It  is  lionoiired  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  according 
to  the  I'cisiaus  (SrJiidtens.  In^jex  Gcog.  p.  48.) ;  suui  Uieir  iradiliou  i»  foitilicd  by  M,  Perrou 
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aster  himself  made  some  atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the  holy  sepr.I- 
chre.  A  purer  spirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and  deliver- 
ance of  50,000  captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tears  and 
grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame 
of  his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians  against  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  Heraclius  is  almost 
lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of  the  Byzantine  historians.*  From  the 
spacious  and  fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to  follo^v 
the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  descend  into  the  province  of 
Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal 
cities  of  Casbin  and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  approached  by  a 
Roman  conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  the  powers 
of  Chosroes  were  already  recalled  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus, 
and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land, 
the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his 
standard ;  and  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather 
than  concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence.  "  Be  not  terrified,"  said 
the  intrepid  Heraclius,  "  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the  aid 
"of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Barbarians. 
"  But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren,  we  shall 
"  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our  immortal  reward  will  be 
"liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity."  These  magnanimous  senti- 
ments were  supported  by  the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the 
threefold  attack  of  the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs, 
and,  by  a  well-concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful 
actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 
Media  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sarbaraza 
deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls  of  Salban ;  he  was  surprised  by  the 
activity  of  Heraclius,  who  divided  his  troops  and  performed  a  laborious 
march  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
defended  with  useless  valour  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the 
Romans  :  the  satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  his 
golden  armour  was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  soldiers  of 
Heraclius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so  nobly 
deserved.  On  the  return  of  spring,  the  emperor  traversed  in  seven 
days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan,  and  passed  without  resistance  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils 
and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Amida ;  and 
Heraclius  informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess, which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The 
bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  emperor  had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend 

d'Anquetil  (Memoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions  xxxi.  375.),  with  some  texts  {xomhis,  or'pieir, 
Zendavesta. 

'  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more)  M.  d'Anville  does  not  attempt  to  seek,  the  Salban, 
Tarantum,  territory  of  tlie  Huns,  &c.  mentioned  by  Theophan.  (p.  260.).  Eutych,  (Annal. 
ii.  231.),  an  insufficient  author,  names  Asphahan ;  and  Casbin  is  most  probably  the  city  of 
Sapor.  Ispahan  is  34  days'  journey  from  Tauris,  and  Casbin  hali  way  between  them  (Voy.  dc 
l'avnnu«r»  L  63^. 
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the  banks  of  the  Sarus,'  in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent, 
was  about  300  feet  broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  turrets, 
and  the  banks  were  lined  with  Barbarian  archers.  After  a  bloody 
conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  Romans  prevailed  in  the 
assault,  and  a  person  of  gigantic  size  was  slain  and  thrown  into  the 
Sarus  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dis- 
persed and  dismayed;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste  in 
Cappadocia ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine  applauded  his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expedition.' 
Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarchs  who  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their  desperate  strokes  at  the 
heart  of  their  rival.  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by  the 
marches  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who 
had  survived  the  perils  of  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained 
in  the  fortresses  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition 
of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies  of  subjects, 
strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three  formidable  bodies.^ 
The  first  army  of  50,000  men,  illustrious  by  the  ornament  and  title 
of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined  to  march  against  Heraclius ;  the 
second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his 
brother  Theodorus ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  chagan,  with  whom 
the  Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  Sarbar, 
the  general  of  the  third  army,  penetrated  through  the  provinces  of 
Asia  to  the  well-known  camp  of  Chalcedon,  and  amused  himself  with 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the  Asiatic 
suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of  his  Scythian 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  30,000  13arbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants, 
citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore  thousand'*  of  his  native  subjects, 
and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidas,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavo- 
nians,  advanced  under  the  standard  of  the  chagan:  a  month  was 
spent  in  marches  and  negociations,  but  the  whole  city  was  invested  on 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the 
Blachcrnai  and  seven  towers ;  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror 
the  flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the  mean 
while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  repeatedly  strove  to  purchase 
the  retreat  of  the  chagan :  but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  in- 
sulted ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians  to  stand  before  his  throne,  while 
the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.  "  You  see," 
said  the  haughty  Barbarian,  "  the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union  with  the 

*  At  10  parasangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  the  Sarus,  3  plethra 
m  breadth  :  the  Pyramus,  a  stadium  in  breadth,  ran  5  parasangs  farther  to  the  east  (Xenoph. 
Anabas.  1.  i.  33.). 

^  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abaricum,  246— ?6s.  p.  49.)  celebrates  with  truth  the  persevering 
courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (-rpeis  irepiSpo/xov^)  against  the  Persians. 

3  Petavius  (Annotat.  ad  Nicephor.  p.  62,  63,  64.)  discriminates  the  names  and  actions  of 
five  Persian  generals  who  were  successively  sent  against  Heraclius. 

*  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar.aig.),  The 
poet  (50—88.)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  that 
his  Bon  and  successor  was  born  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (Anuotat.  p.  57.)  has  givei» 
another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 
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"  great  king ;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  send  into  my  camp  a  select 
"  band  of  3000  warriors.  Presume  no  longer  to  tempt  your  master 
"  with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom :  your  wealth  and  your  city 
"are  the  only  presents  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves, 
"  I  shall  permit  you  to  depart,  each  with  an  under-garment  and  a 
"  shirt ;  and,  at  my  entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage 
"through  his  lines.  Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a 
"  fugitive,  has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate ;  nor  can  you  escape  the 
"  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could  soar  into  air  like 
"  birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves,"  ^  During 
ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ;  they  advanced  to  sap 
or  batter  the  wall,  under  the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  tortoise ;  their 
engines  discharged  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts ;  and  twelve 
lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  ramparts.  But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body  of 
12,000  cuirassiers;  the  powers  of  fire  and  mechanics  were  used  with 
superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
gallies,  with  two  and  three  banks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bosphorus, 
and  rendered  the  Persians  the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their 
allies.  The  Avars  (a.d.  626)  were  repulsed;  a  fleet  of  Sclavonian 
canoes  was  destroyed  in  the  harbour;  the  vassals  of  the  chagan 
threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  after  burning 
his  engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable  retreat.  The 
devotion  of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance  to  the  virgin 
Mary;  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely  have  condemned  their 
inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations.^ 

After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heraclius  prudently  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  maintained  a  defensive  war 
against  the  50,000  gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  reheved  by 
the  deliverance  of  Constantinople;  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  a 
victory  of  his  brother  Theodoras ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chos- 
roes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and  hon- 
ourable alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation,  the  horde 
of  Chozars  ^  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains  of  the  Volga  to 
the  mountains  Of  Georgia;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  if  we  may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
to  adore  the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Such  voluntary  homage  and  im- 
portant aid  were  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the 

*  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the  Scythinn  king  to 
Darius  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  131,  132.).  Substiluez  une  lettre  fl  ces  signes  (says  Rousseau, 
with  much  good  taste)  phis  elle  sera  menagante  moins  elle  effraycra  :  ce  ne  sera  qu'une  fan- 
fan-onade  dont  Darius  n'eut  fait  que  rire  (Emile,  iii.  146.).  Yet  I  much  question  whether  ths 
senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed  sX  this  message  of  the  chagan. 
^  ^  The  Paschal  Chron.  (p.  392.)  gives  a  minute  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  siege  and 
deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophan.  (p.  264.)  adds  some  circumstances ;  and  a  faint 
light  may  be  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de 
Bello  Abarico,  p.  45.)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event. 

■^  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  viith,  viiith,  and  i-vth  centuries.  They  wero 
known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and,  under  the  name  of  Kosa^  to  ^he  Chinese  themselves 
De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  ii.  part  ii.  507. 
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empcrcr,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  embrace  and  the  appellation 
of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the 
plate  and  ornaments,  the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been 
used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich 
jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  pro- 
duced the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eudocia,'  condescended  to  flatter 
the  Barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair  and  august  bride,  obtained 
an  immediate  succour  of  40,000  horse,  and  negociated  a  strong  diver- 
sion of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Oxus.^"  The  Persians,  in 
their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitation ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  Hera- 
clius  reviewed  an  army  of  70,000  Romans  and  strangers ;  and  some 
months  were  successfully  employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been 
imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  important  station  of 
Chalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius, 
soon  alienated  the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of 
his  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was  intercepted  with  a  real  or 
fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan,  or  second  in  command,  directing 
him  to  send,  without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  un- 
fortunate general.  The  dispatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar  him- 
self; and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he  dexter- 
ously inserted  the  names  of  400  officers,  assembled  a  military  council, 
and  asked  the  cadarigan^  whether  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the 
commands  of  their  tyrant.  The  Persians  unanimously  declared,  that 
Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  sceptre ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  government  of  Constantinople ;  and  if  some  considerations 
of  honour  or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining  the  standard  of 
Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  he  might  prosecute,  without 
interruption,  his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  (a.d.  627)  doubtful  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspicuous 
in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  500,000  may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental 
metaphor,  to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants, 
that  covered  Media  and  Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius. 
Yet  the  Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and 
the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content  to  follow  them  by  forced 
marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive  battle.  Eastward  of 
the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosal,  the  great  Nineveh  had 
formerly  been  erected  \^  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had 

*  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his  first  wife  Eudocia,  was 
born  at  Constantinople  on  July  7,  a.d.  611,  baptized  August  15,  and  crowned  (in  the 
oratory  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  palace)  October  4  of  the  same  year.  At  this  time  she  was  about 
fifteen.  Eudocia  was  afterwards  sent  to  her  Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death 
stopped  her  journey  (Ducange,  Famil.  Byzan.  p.  n8.).  ,       ,. 

*  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13.)  gives  some  curious  and  probable  facts  :  but  his  numbers 
are  rather  too  high— 300,000  Romans  assembled  at  Edessa— 500,000  Persians  killedat  Nineveh. 
The  abatement  of  a  cypher  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  his  sanity. 

3  Ctesias  (ap.  Diodor.  Sicul.  tom.  1.  1.  ii.  115.  ed.  Wesscl.)  assigns  480  stadia  (perhaps  only 
32  miles)  for  the  circumference  of  Nineveh.  Jonas  talks  of  three  days'  journey  :  the 
lao.ooo  persons  described  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  nght  hand  froia 
their  left,  rnay  afford  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient 
caiiMtal  (Coguet,  Origiaes  dea  Lou,  &c  uu  part  i.  9a.)  which  ceased  to  exist  6go  years  before 
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long  since  disappeared  i''  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field 
for  the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are  neg- 
lected by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  Hke  the  authors  of  epic  poetry 
and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not  to  the  mihtary  conduct, 
but  to  the  personal  valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.  On  this  memor- 
able day  (Dec.  i),  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallas,  surpassed  the 
bravest  of  his  warriors :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  victori- 
ous through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were  successively  slain  by  the  sword  and 
lance  of  the  emperor;  among  these  was  Rhazates  himself;  he  fell  like 
a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scattered  grief  and  despair  through 
the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure  and  massy 
gold,  the  shield  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt, 
the  saddle  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  the  champion  of  Rome 
might  have  offered  the  fourth  opime  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capi- 
tol.^ In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely  fought  from  day- 
break to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-eight  standards,  beside  those  which 
might  be  broken  or  torn,  were  taken  from  the  Persians ;  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  concealing  their 
own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field.  They  acknowledged,  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers 
of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than  two 
bow-shots  from  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  cavalry  stood 
firm  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  re- 
tired to  their  unrifled  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on 
all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resolution.  The  dili- 
gence of  Heraclius  was  not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of  victory;  by  a 
march  of  48  miles  in  24  hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  Zab  ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria 

I  were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of 
magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd, 
and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed,  and  much  had 
been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth  appears  to  have  exceeded  their 
hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not 
be  easily  transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might 
feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds,  which  he  had  so  often  inflicted  on 
the  provinces  of  the  empire :  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if 
the  desolation  had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  regal  luxury,  if  na- 
tional hatred,  military  license,  and  religious  zeal,  had  not  wasted  with 
equal  rage  the  habitations  and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  subject. 
The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the  deliverance 
Christ.  The  western  suburb  still  subsisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mosul  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Arabian  khalifs. 

'  Niebuhr  (Voy.  en  Arabic,  &c.  ii.  286.)  passed  over  Nineveh  without  perceiving  it.  He 
mistook  for  a  ridge  of  hills  the  old  rampart  of  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet 
hii^h,  flanked  with  1500  towers,  each  of  the  height,  of  200  feet. 

*  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  first  consecration)  ....  bina  postea  (continues 
Livy,  u  10.)  inter  tot  bella,  opima  parta  sunt  spolia,  adeo  rara  ejus  fortuna  decoris.  If  Varro 
(apud  Pomp,  Festura,  p,  306.  ed,  Dacier)  could  justify  his  liberality  in  granting  the  opim* 
spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or  general  of  the  eoemy^  the  h<Miou> 
would  hAv«  been  much  more  cheap  and  commoa. 
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3T4  THE  FLIGHT  OF  CHOSROES.—HIS  DEATH. 

of  the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer 
glory  on  the  arms  of  Herachus.  From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he 
pursued  his  march  within  a  few  miles  of  Modain,  or  Ctesiphon,  till 
he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pass- 
age, the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregna- 
ble capital.  The  return  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modern 
name  of  the  city  of  Sherhzour ;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  be- 
fore the  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days,  and  the  citizens 
of  Gandzaca,  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to  entertain  his  soldiers  and 
their  horses  with  an  hospitable  reception.^ 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  defence  of  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or  even  the  sense  of  shame, 
should  have  urged  him  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of 
Nineveh,  his  courage  might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or 
he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect 
the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to  retire  by  mea- 
sured steps  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  (a.d.  627.  Dec.  29)  he 
bell  eld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd.  Both  his 
friends  and  enemies  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Chosroes  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace  :  and 
as  both  might  have  been  equally  adverse  to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of 
Asia,  with  Sira,  and  three  concubines,  escaped  through  an  hole  in  the 
wall  nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  slow  and 
stately  procession  in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd, 
v/as  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey  ;  and  the  first  evening  he 
lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble  door  would  scarcely 
give  admittance  to  the  great  king.^  His  superstition  was  subdued  by 
fear :  on  the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Ctesi- 
phon ;  yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight 
agitated  with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp  of 
Dastagerd  :  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from 
their  sovereign  or  the  enemy;  and  the  females  of  the  harem  were 
astonished  and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  hus- 
band of  3000  wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At 
his  command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  camp :  the 
front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  ahneof  200  elephants;  the  troops 
of  the  more  distant  provinces  successively  arrived,  and  the  vilest 
domestics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence 
of  the  throne.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  peace  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers 
of  Heraclius,  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  an 
humane  conqueror  from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword 

*  In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heraclius,  the  facts,  the  places,  and  the  dates  of 
Thcophan.  (p.  265.)  are  so  accurate  and  authentic  that  he  must  have  followed  the  orig^inal 
letters  of  the  emperor,  of  which  the  Paschal  Chron.  has  preserved  (p.  398.)  a  very  curious 
»pecimen. 

■*  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable  :  €i<rjj0£  Xo<rpoT)S  «t?  oikov  yiuypyon 
fxtfiutfxivov  fxetvai,  ov  ■)(u}pi)dsi^  ev  tt?  tovtov  Qvpa,  rji/  tdivv  f^ayaTov  'IipaK\Eio» 
tija/iacrs.  (p.  269.).  Young  princes  who  discover  a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly 
traii.cribc  and  translate  such  s.Tlutary  texts. 
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through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride  of  the  Persian 
had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune ;  he  derived  a  momentary 
confidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  he  wept  with  impotent 
rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long 
the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and 
fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  Of  an  old  man.  That  un- 
happy old  man  was  himself  tortured  Avith  the  sharpest  pains  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured 
of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and 
Siroes,  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  con- 
spired with  the  malcontents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of 
primogeniture.^  Twenty-two  satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots, 
were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  new  reign :  to  the 
soldiers,  the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase  of  pay;  to  the 
Christians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  to  the  captives,  liberty 
and  rewards;  and  to  the  nation,  instant  peace  and  the  reduction 
of  taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enter- 
prise should  fail,  his  escape  was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court. 
But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with  unanimous  acclamations ;  the 
flight  of  Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled  ?)  was  rudely  ar- 
rested (a.D.  628.  Feb.  25)^  eighteen  sons  were  massacred  before  his 
face,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expiied  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  Greeks  and  modern  Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chos- 
roes was  insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by  the  command  of  an 
inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the  example  of  his  father :  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue  would  relate  the  story  of  the  parri- 
cide? what  eye  could  penetrate  into  the  tower  of  darkness  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk  without 
hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;  ^  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  tyrants 
of  every  age  and  sect  are  the  best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes. 
The  glory  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes : 
his  unnatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes; 
and  in  the  space  of  four  years,  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine 
candidates,  who  disputed,  with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of 
an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and  each  city  of  Persia, 
was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord,  and  of  blood,  and  the  state 
of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight  years  longer,  till  the  factions  were 
silenced  and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.^ 
As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  emperor  received 

^  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  Heraclius 
(Chron.  Paschal,  p.  398.)  and  the  history  of  Theophan.  (p.  271.). 

^  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two  cantos  was  instantly 
published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia  (p.  97.).  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very 
properly  exult  in  the  damnation  of  the  public  enemy  {EfxTTEcrcov  ev  Tapraptp,  v.  56.)  ". 
but  such  mean  revenge  is  imworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  so 
much  black  superstition  (Seo/txaxos  Xocrpojj?  STreo-e  Kai  (.irruifia  TtaSrr]  £ip  tu  icara' 
X^ovia  .  .  .  £is  TO  TTup  aKaTacr/JecTTOi',  S:c.)  in  the  letter  of  Heraclius:  he  almost  ap- 
plauds the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an  act  of  piety  and  justice. 

3  The  best  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian  kings  are  found  in  Eutych. 
(AijnaL.ii.  251.),  who  dissembles  the  parricide  of  Siroes,  d'Herbelot  (Biblio.  Orien.  p.  789,), 
and  Asseiiianni  '^Biblio,  Oricn.  iii,  415.). 


3i6      TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  EMPIRES, 

the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 
The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to  display  their  merits  in  the 
court  or  camp  of  Tauris,  preceded  the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who 
delivered  the  letters  of  their  master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans.'  In  the  language  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes 
his  own  crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without  degrading  his  equal 
majesty,  he  offers  (a.d.  628.  Mar.)  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the 
two  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass 
or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faith- 
fully executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  emperor  imitated  the 
example  of  Augustus :  their  care  of  the  national  dignity  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  of  the  times,  but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be 
measured  by  the  distance  between  Horace  and  George  of  Pisidia  :  the 
subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecution, 
slavery,  and  exile ;  but,  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood 
of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine.  The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging 
the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the  son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without 
regret  the  conquests  of  his  father ;  the  Persians  who  evacuated  the 
cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier, 
and  a  war  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies,  pro- 
duced no  change  in  their  external  and  relative  situation.  The  return 
of  Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph  ; 
and  after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  sabbath  of  his  toils.  After  a  long  impatience,  the  senate,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people,  went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and 
acclamations,  with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps  :  he  entered 
the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public  joy,  he 
tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  his  mother  and 
his  son.^ 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very  different 
kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius 
performed  in  person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the 
relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarch,^  and  this  august  ceremony 
has  been  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross.  Before  the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  consecrated  ground, 
he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  the  pomp 
and  vanity  of  the  world  :  but  in  the  judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  perse- 

'  The  letter  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402.)  unfortunately  ends  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  business.  The  treaty  appears  in  its  execution  in  the  histories  of  Theophanes 
and  Nicephorus. 

'  The  burthen  of  Comellle's  song, 

"  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuple  qui  I'attend," 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.     See  his  triumph  in  Theophan.  (p.  272.)  and 
Nicephor.  (p.   15.).      The   life  of  the   mother  and    tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by 
George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abar.  255,  &c.  p.  49.).    The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used,  some- 
what profanely,  by  these  Byzantine  Christians. 

3  Baron.  (Anna).  Eccles.  a.d.  628,  No.  1—4.),  Eutych.  (Ahnal.  ii.  240.),  Nicephor.  (Brev. 
p.  tj.).  The  seals  of  the  case  had  never  been  brok«a ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is 
kftnbed  (under  God)  to  the  devotton  of  queen  Sira. 
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Cution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India :  and  the  fame  of  Moses, 
Alexander,  and  Hercules,^  was  eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by 
the  superior  merit  and  glory  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Yet  the  deliverer 
of  the  East  was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils,  the  most 
valuable  portion  had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  sol- 
diers, or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine. 
The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  obligation  of  re- 
storing the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  he  had  borrowed  for  their  own 
defence :  a  perpetual  fund  was  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable 
creditors ;  the  provinces,  already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of 
the  Persians,  were  compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes  ; 
and  the  arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  100,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  200,000 
soldiers^  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance 
than  the  decay  of  arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and 
destructive  war  :  and  although  a  victorious  army  had  been  formed 
under  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to  have 
exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While  the  emperor 
triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an  obscure  town  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces 
some  troops  who  advanced  to  its  relief :  an  ordinary  and  trifling  oc- 
currence, had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These 
robbers  were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet;  their  fanatic  valour  had 
emerged  from  the  desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign, 
Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs,  the  same  provinces  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  Persians. 
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Theological  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. — The  Human 
and  Divine  Nature  of  Christ. — Enmity  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex- 
atidria  and  Constatttinople.  —  St.  Cyril  aftd  Nestor ius.  —  Third 
General  Council  of  Ephesus. — Heresy  of  Eutyches. — Fourth  General 
Council  of  Chalcedon, — Civil  ajid  Ecclesiastical  Discord. — Intoler- 
ance of  jfustinia7i. — The  Three  Chapters. — The  Monothelite  Con- 
troversy.— State  of  the  Orietital  Sects:  I.  The  Nestoriatis.  H. 
The  Jacobites.  III.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armenians,  V. 
The  Copts  and  the  Abyssinians. 

After  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in  peace  and  piety 
might  have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.     But  the  principle  of  dis- 

*  George  of  Pisid:a,Acroas.  iii.  deExpedit.  contra  Persas,  415,  &c.  and  Heracleid.  Acroao. 
i.  65—138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallels  of  Daniel,  Timotheus,  &c.  Chosroes  and  tlio 
chagan  were  of  course  compared  to  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent,  &c. 

'  Suidas  (in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46.)  gives  this  number  ;  but  either  the  Persian  must 
be  read  for  the  lsauria7t  war,  or  this  passage  does  not  belong  to  the  emperor  Heraclius. 
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cord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they  were  more  soHcitous  to  explore 
the  nature,  than  to  practise  the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  the  Incarnation;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  pernicious 
to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still  more  durable  in 
their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise  in  the  present  chapter, 
a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  schism  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and  to  introduce 
their  clamorous  or  sanguinary  contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  primitive  church.^ 

I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  first  proselytes,  has 
countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the  Ebionites,  or  at 
least  the  Nazarencs,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  Their  churches  have  dis- 
appeared, their  books  are  obliterated ;  their  obscure  freedom  might  al- 
low a  latitude  of  faith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be 
variously  moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years. 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries  any  know- 
ledge of  the  pure  and  proper  Divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught 
to  elevate  their  hopes  above  an  human  and  temporal  Messiah.^  If 
they  had  courage  to  hail  their  king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian 

^  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which  I  have  studied  to  cir- 
cumscribe and  compress? — If  I  persist  in  supporting  each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and 
special  evidence,  every  line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would 
fcwell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  antiquity  which  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illustrated,  by  Petavms  and  Le  Clerc, 
by  Beausobre  and  Mosheitn.  I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  and 
characters  of  these  respectable  guides  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote  object, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses  :  i.  The  Dogjuata  Theologica 
of  Petavius,  are  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  compass  ;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely 
to  the  incarnation  (folios,  5  and  6»  837  pages  each),  are  divided  into  i6  books — the  first  of  history, 
the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correct ;  his 
latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument  profound  and  well  connected :  but  he  is 
the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as 
often  as  they  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.  2.  The  Arminian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  com- 
posed in  a  4to  vol.  (Amsterdam,  1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centuries, 
was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  narrow  ;  he 
reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  bis  private  judgment,  and  his  impar- 
tiality is  sometimes  (quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  tlie  fathers. 
See  the  heretics  (Cormthians,  80.  Ebionites,  103.  Carpocratians,  120.  Valentinians,  121. 
Basilidians,  123.  Marcionites,  141,  &c.)  under  their  proper  dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique 
du  Manichelsme  (Amsterdam,  1734,  1739,  2  vols.  4to,  with  a  posthumous  dissertation  sur  les 
Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of  M.  de  Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  learned  historian  spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread  of  opinion, 
and  transforms  himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage,  or  an  heretic.  Yet  his  re- 
finement Is  sometimes  excessive  :  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  In  favour  of  the  weaker 
side,  and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  supersiition 
and  fanaticism.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes 
to  examine.  4.  Less  profouiid  than  Petavius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious 
thsui  Beausobre,  the  historian  "Mosheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his 
learned  work,  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt,  1753,  4to),  S'se  the 
Nazaretus  and  Ebto'xStt's,  p.  172 — 179.  328 — 332.  The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  &c. 
Cerinthus,  p.  196.  Basilldes,  p.  352.  Carpocrates,  p.  363.  Valeutinus,  p,  371.  Marcion,  p. 
404.    The  Manichzcans,  p.  829,  &c. 

*  Kai  yap  TravTfs  7j/x£ts  tov  "KpiaTov  avOpcoTrov  tf  avdpwiroou  TrpoaSoKw/xfi' 
ytutjcTtatiai,  says  the  JewTryphon  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207.)  in  the  name,  of  h,is  countrymen  ; 
and  the  modern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert  their  thoughts  from  oupoey  tp  rcligiou,  still  lioW  the 
8a»»*  language,  andalkj;c  the  Kicral  >iCJise  of  tlic  vx^>i>iicli^         -  - 
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garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of  discerning  their 
God,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  celestial  character  under  the 
name  and  person  of  a  mortal.^  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  o.' 
Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the 
actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves.  His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  manhood,  was 
marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and  wisdom ;  and  after  a  pain- 
ful agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  livecl  and 
died  for  the  service  of  mankind :  but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates 
had  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice;  and 
although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus, 
the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  country  may  be  esteemed 
the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel 
could  not  astonish  a  people  who  held,  with  intrepid  faith,  the  more 
splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days 
had  cured  diseases,  raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical  style 
of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title 
of  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites,  a 
distinction  is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  confounded 
the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  the 
less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and 
excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The  incredulity  of  the  forircr 
was  countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth,  t  ne 
legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lintal 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But 
the  secret  and  authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copi':s 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,^  which  these  sectaries  lor.g 
preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew ^  as  the  sole  evidence  of  their 
faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband,  conscious  of  his  own 
chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic  pro- 
digy could  not  fall  uiiiler  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian; 
he  must  have  listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  tlie 
future  conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated  by 
the  ineffable  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  ex- 
i  ample  or  resemblance,  superior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body 

Chrysost.  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  v.  c.  9.  p.  183.)  and  Athanas.  (Petav.  Dogmat. 
Theolog.  V.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  3.)  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  himself  or  his  apostles. 

^  The  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies  (Epiphan. 
Haeres.  xxx,  13.) ;  and  the  miraculous  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr. 
Priestley  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty  creed. 

3  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  was 
,  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom :  the  fact  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  fathers— PapiaSj 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Jerom,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by 
Casaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  Protestant  critics.  But  this  Hebrew  Go- 
spel of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost ;  and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  oi 
the  primitive  churches,  who  have  preferred  the  unauthorised  version  of  some  nameless  Greek. 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original  Gospel,  deprive  them* 
selves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  Simon,  Hist.  Ciit, 
&c.  iii.  c.  5 — 9.  p.  47— lox.  and  tl^e  Pxolegomcna  of  Mill  and  Wetsteiii  to  the  I>Jevv  Testament, 
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to  the  children  of  Adam,  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chal- 
dean philosophy/  the  Jews'  were  persuaded  of  the  pre-existence, 
transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls ;  and  Providence  was  justi- 
fied by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons 
to  expiate  the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.^ 
But  the  degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurable. 
It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime  and  virtuous  of 
human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  *  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his  voluntary  choice ; 
and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the 
sins  of  the  world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received 
the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  which  had  been  darkly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  under 
the  carnal  images  of  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipo- 
tence could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent  of 
his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the  title  of  God  has 
not  been  severely  confined  to  the  first  parent ;  and  his  incomparable 
minister,  his  only  begotten  Son,  might  claim,  without  presumption, 
the  religious,  though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  and 
ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full  maturity,  to  the 
happier  climes  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia, 
who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were  the  more  readily  disposed  to 
embrace  the  Divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytheist  and  the  philosopher, 
the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a 
long  succession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels  or  daemons,  or  deities,  or 
aeons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor  could  it 
seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  aeons,  the  Logos,  or 
Word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend 
upon  earth  to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to 
conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality.  But  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of  matter,  infected  the 
primitive  churches  of  the  East.  Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes, 
refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the 
first  essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Divinity,  they  piously 
abjured  the  humanity  of  Christ.     While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on 

*  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero  (Tusculan,  1.  i,)  and  Maximus  of 
Tyre  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of  dialogue,  which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often 
perplex,  the  readers  of  the  Phcedriis,  the  Pheedon,  and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

^  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  before  he  was  born 
(John  ix.  2.),  and  the  Pharisees  held  the  transmigration  of  virtuous  souls  (Joseph,  de  Bell. 
jTudaico,  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  ;  and  a  modern  Rabbi  is  modestly  assured  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  &c.  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  countrymen. 

3  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  human  souls,  i. 
That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That  they  were  created,  in  a  separate  state  of  existence, 
before  their  union  with  the  body.  3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  original 
stoclc  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  pos- 
terity. 4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally  created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  con- 
ception.— The  last  of  these  sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns; 
and  our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intelligible. 

4  'Ort  h  rov  2a>Ti;pos  \f/vx'n>  W  ''"ow  Adafj.  tjj/ — was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputedF 
to  Origen  and  denied  by  his  apologist  (Photius,  Biblio.  cod.  cxvii.  296.).  Some  of  iho 
Rabbis  attributa  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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mount  Calvary,^  the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics, 
invented  the  phantastic  system,  which  was  afterwards  propagated  by 
the  Marcionites,  the  Manicha^ans,  and  the  various  names  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy.*  They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect 
manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance ;  an  human 
figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties 
and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses 
of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of 
the  disciples ;  but  the  image  which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve, 
eluded  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch ;  and  they  enjoyed 
the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  rage 
of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom;  and  the 
mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ,  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant 
deception,  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  with 
too  many  of  their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  false- 
hood. In  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the 
creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant 
spirit.  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple 
and  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  end,  he 
dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope  and  prediction  of 
a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  the  Manichsean  school,  has 
pressed  the  danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  in  the  state  of  an  human  foetus,  emerged  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists 
provoked  them  to  disclaim  all  sensual  circumstances  of  conception 
and  delivery;  to  maintain,  that  the  Divinity  passed  through  Mary  like 
a  sun-beam  through  a  plate  of  glass;  and  to  assert,  that  the  seal  of 
her  virginity  remained  unbroken  even  at  the  moment  when  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Christ.  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has 
encouraged  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  Docetes,  who  taught,  not  that 
Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassible  and 
incorruptible '  body.  Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  system  he 
has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and  such  he  must  have  always 
possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury, 
the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its  most  essential  pro- 
perties, it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and  infirmities  of  the 
flesh.     A  foetus  that  could  increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full 

'  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judseam  Christ!  sanguine  recente,  Phan- 
TAS.MA  doniini  corpus  asserebatur.  Hieronym.  advers.  Lucifer,  c.  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius 
to  the  Smyrnasans.and  even  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  are  levelled  against  the  growing 
error  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  world  {i  Jolin  iv.  1 — 5.), 

■^  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  a;ra,  Irenaius  and  Hippolytus  refuted  the  thirty-two 
sects,  TJ)s  y^i.vh(iivviio\)  yi'wo'fa)?,  which  had  multiplied  to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  Epiphan. 
(Phot.  Biblio.  cod.  cxx,  cxxi,  cxxii.).     The  five  books  of  Irenseus  exist  only  in  barbarous 
Latin ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery  of  Greece. 
**»  21 
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maturity;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood, 
without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  sources,  might 
continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of 
external  matter.  Jesus  might  share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples,  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst  or  hunger;  and  his  virgin  purity 
was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  concupiscence. 
Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would  arise,  by  what 
means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed ;  and  our 
sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded  from 
the  Divine  essence.  The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refine- 
ment of  modern  philosophy ;  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  him- 
self, does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and  their  imagin- 
ation was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether,  in- 
comparably more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material  world.  If 
we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our 
experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the  powers  of  reason  and 
virtue  under  an  human  form.  The  Anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed 
among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  his  Creator.*  The  venerable  Serapian,  one  of  the  saints  of 
the  Nitrian  desert,  relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling  pre- 
judice; and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  conversion,  which 
had  stolen  away  his  God,  and  left  his  mind  without  any  visible  object 
of  faith  or  devotion.'' 

III.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Docetes.  A  more  sub- 
stantial, though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was  contrived  by  Cerinthus  of 
Asia,3  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the 
confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the 
supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a  God  :  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was 
adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides, 
and  Valentine,'*  the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.     In  their  eyes 

*  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Eg3rpt  in  the  beginning  of  the  vth  century,  observes  and 
laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism  among  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  that  they 
embraced  the  system  of  Epicurus  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  i8.  34.).  Ab  universo  propemo- 
dum  genere  monachorum,  qui  per  totam  provinciam  Egyptum  morabantur,  pro  simphcitatis 
errore  susceptum  est,  ut  e  contrario  memoratum  ^tontificcm.  ( Theophiius)  velut  hajresi  giavis- 
simA  dcpravatum,  pars  maxima  seniorum  ab  universo  fraternitatis  corpore  decerneret  detes- 
tandum  (Cassian,  Collat.  x.  2.).  As  long  as  St.  Augustin  remained  a  Manichaan,  he  was 
scandalized  by  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

^  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confusus,  eo  quod  illam  avOpwTrofxopcpou  imaginem 
Deitatis,  quam  proponcre  sibi  in  oratione  consueverat  aboleri  de  suo  corde  sentiret,  ut  in 
amarissimos  Actus,  crebrosque  singultus  repentt^  prorumpens,  in  terram  prostratus,  cum 
ejulatft  validissimo  proclamaret ;  "  Heu  me  miserum  !  "  tulerunt  a  me  Deum  meum,  ct  qucm 
nunc  teneam  nonhabeo,  vel  quern  adorem,  aut  interpellem  jam  nescio.     Cassian,  Collat.  x.  2. 

•J  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (a.d.  80.  Cleric.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  493.)  accidentally  met  in  the  public 
bath  of  Ephesus;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble 
on  their  heads.  This  foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middleton  (Miscellan.  V/orks,  ii.),  is 
related  however  by  Irenaius  (iii.  3.),  on  the  evidence  of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to 
the  time  and  residence  of  Cerinthus.  The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John 
>v.  3. — oKvit  TOP  Irjcrovif — alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic. 

*  The  Valentinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent,  system.  1.  Both  Clu  ist 
and  Jesus  were  aeon^  though  of  different  degrees  ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  soul, 
the  other  as  the  divine  spirit  of  the  Saviour,    a.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  they  both  retired. 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected 
as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true 
and  supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ, 
the  first  of  the  ^ons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his  actions  during 
the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the  Messiah  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassible 
being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  fiew  back  to  the  picronia  or 
world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer,  to  complain,  and 
to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are 
strongly  questionable ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  im- 
pelled, and  at  length  abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion,  might  pro- 
voke the  pity  and  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  were 
variously  silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused  and  modified  the 
double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was  alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind 
and  body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent  sufferings. 
It  was  affirmed,  that  these  momentary,  though  real  pangs,  would  be 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved 
for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insinu- 
ated, that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer;  that  human  nature  is 
never  absolutely  perfect ;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve 
to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his 
mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of  God.^ 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  a  specious 
and  noble  tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present  experience,  the 
incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or  even  with  the  highest,  degree  of 
mental  faculties ;  and  the  incarnation  of  an  a^on  or  archangel,  the 
most  perfect  of  created  spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contradic- 
tion or  absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  measured  by 
private  judgment  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason, 
or  tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  Divinity  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  trembled  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous 
to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and  the  manifold  inconveniencies  of  their 
creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime  character  of  their  theology. 
They  hesitated  to  pronounce ;  that  God  himself,  the  second  person  of 
an  equal  and  consubstantial  Trinity,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;^  that 

and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  an  human  body.  3.  Even  that  body  was  aithereal,  and 
perhaps  apparent. — Such  are  the  laborious  conclusions  of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  Latin  translator  understood  Irenseus,  and  whether  Irenseus  and  the  Valcntinians 
understood  themselves. 

*  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
"forsaken  me?"  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be  only  apparent ;  and  such  ill- 
Eounding  words  are  properly  explained  as  the  application  of  a  psalm  and  prophecy. 

"  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (i  Tim.  iii.  i6.) ; 
but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modern  Bibles.  The  word  o  ^7t//iit:/iAvas  altered  to  Geos  (God) 
at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century  :  the  true  reading,  which  is  visible  in 
the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  0/ 
the  I^tin  fathers  ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  of  the  three  witnesses  0/  St.  John^  is  admirably 
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a  being  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of 
Mary ;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  days,  and 
months,  and  years  of  human  existence ;  that  the  Ahnighty  had  been 
scourged  and  crucified  ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and 
anguish ;  that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance ;  and 
that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on  mount  Calvary. 
These  alarming  consequences  were  affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity 
by  Apollinaris,^  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the 
church.  The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences  of  Greece  ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous 
in  the  volumes  of  Apollinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
religion.  The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of 
Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and  Polytheists,  and, 
though  he  affected  the  rigour  of  geometrical  demonstration,  his  com- 
mentaries revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  mystery  which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  of  popular  belief, 
was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he  first 
proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  "  One  incarnate  nature  of  Christ," 
which  are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  clamours  in  the  churches  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or 
mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  that  the  Logos,  the  eternal  wis- 
dom, supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place  and  office  of  an  human  soul.  Yet 
as  the  profound  doctor  had  been  terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apollin- 
aris was  heard  to  mutter  s  Jme  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  between 
the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man  ;  that  he  might  reserve  the 
Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate  human 
principle  in  the  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the  moderate 
Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal, 
mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassible  and 
incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into  the 
essence  of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenuously 
encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  hon- 
oured by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by 
those  of  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  Nestorius.  But  the  person  of  the 
aged  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  character  and  dignity,  remained  invio- 
late; and  his  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness 
of  toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument, 
and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  judg- 
ment at  length  inclined  in  their  favour ;  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris  was 
condemned,  and  the  separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  were  pro- 
scribed by  the  Imperial  laws.  But  his  principles  were  secretly  enter- 
tained in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of 
Theophilus  and  Cyril  the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See  his  two  Letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  Journ. 
Britannique,  xv.  148 — 190.  331 — 390.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and  may  yield  to 
the  authority  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  critical  and  theological 
studies. 

*  For  Apollinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socr.  1.  ii.  c.  46.  1.  iii.  c.  t6.  Soz.  1.  v.  c.  18.  1.  vi.  c.  25. 
s".  Theodor.  1.  v.  3.  10,  11.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  vii.  602.  Not.  p.  789— 794.  4to, 
Venise,  T732.  The  contemporary  saints  always  mention  the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friead 
and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more  recent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile  ;  yet  Philostorgia'i 
compares  him  (1,  viii.  c.  11 — 15.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 
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V.  The  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  phantastic  Docetes,  were  re- 
jected and  forgotten :  the  recent  zeal  against  the  errors  of  Apollinaris, 
reduced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  agreement  with  the  double  nature 
of  Cerinthiis.  But  instead  of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance, 
iltey  established,  and  lue  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble, 
and  everlasting  union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  of  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  tmity  of  the  two  natiu'es  was 
the  prevailmg  doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed, 
that  the  mode  of  their  co-existence  could  neither  be  represented  by 
our  ideas  nor  expressed  by  our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable 
discord  was  cherished,  between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of 
confounding,  and  those  who  were  most  fearful  of  separating,  the 
Divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Impelled  by  religious  frenzy, 
they  fled  with  adverse  haste  from  the  error  which  they  mutually 
deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation.  On  either  hand  they 
were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech, 
such  symbols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  am- 
biguity. The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack 
art  and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison,  and  each  comparison 
misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incomparable  mystery.  In 
the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each 
party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions 
that. might  be  extorted  from  the  principles  of  their  adversaries.  To 
escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark  and  de- 
vious thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the 
theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense 
and  heresy,  they  started,  measured  back  their  steps,  and  were  again 
involved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  orthodoxy.  To  purge  them- 
selves from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed 
their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  excused  their  indiscre- 
tions, and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith. 
Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers 
of  controversy  :  by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  quickly 
kindled  to  a  mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes  ^  of  the  Oriental 
sects  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 

The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  controversial  story, 
and  the  title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions  and  his  party  have 
finally  prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theo- 
philus,  he  imbibed  (A.D.  412.  Oct.  18 — A.D.  444.  June  27)  the  orthodox 
lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of  his  youth  were  profit- 
ably spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under  the  tuition  of 
the  Abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  with 

*  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  Oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Abulpharagius  the  Jacohite 
primate  of  the  East,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Damascus  lAsseman.  IJiblio. 
Oricn.  ii.  291.  iii.  514,  &c.),  that  the  Melchites,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  &c.  agree  in  the 
doctrine,  and  differ  only  in  the  expression.  Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines— IJasna^e, 
Le  Clerc,  Deausobre,  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonski — are  inchncd  to  favour  this  ctaritabjc 
judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Pctavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the  moderation  of  Dujin  is 
conveyed  in  a  whisper. 
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such  indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he 
has  perused  the  four  gospels,  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Origen  he  detested :  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and 
Dionysius,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his  hands : 
by  the  theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  confirmed  and  his 
wit  was  sharpened ;  he  extended  round  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholas- 
tic theology,  and  meditated  the  works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics, 
whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber  by  the 
side  of  their  rivals.^  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  but  his 
thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a  friend)^  were  still  fixed  on  the  world j 
and  the  call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  cities 
and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring  hermit.  With  the 
approbation  of  his  uncle,  he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame, 
of  a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  the 
harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in  the  cathedral,  his  friends  were 
stationed  to  lead  or  second  the  applause  of  the  congregation,^  and  the 
hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses,  which,  in  their 
effect,  though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded  and 
realized  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alexandria  was  di- 
vided ;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  supported  the  claims  of  the 
archdeacon ;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices  and  with  hands, 
asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite ;  and,  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine 
years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Athanasius.'* 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a  distance  from 
the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the  patriarch,  as  he 
was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria  had  gradually  (a.D.  413,  414,  415,  &.c.) 
usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and 
private  charities  of  the  city  were  managed  by  his  discretion ;  his  voice 
inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  his  commands 
were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous  and  fanatic  parabolani,^  familiar- 
ized in  their  daily  office  with  scenes  of  death;  and  the  prsefects  of 
Egypt  were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Chris- 
tian pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril  auspiciously 
opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the  Novations,  the  most  innocent  and 
harmless  of  the  sectaries.     The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship 

*  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianismedes  Indes,  i.  24.)  avows  his  contempt  for  the  genius  and 
writings  of  Cyril.  De  tons  les  ouvrages  des  anciens,  il  y  en  a  pen  qu'on  Use  avec  nioins 
d'utilit<; ;  and  Diipin  (Biblio.  Eccles.  iv.  42.),  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

^  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (1.  i.  epist.  25.  p.  8.).  As  the  letter  is  not  of  the  most  creditable 
sort,  Tiilcmoiit,  less  sincere  than  the  Eollandists,  affects  a  doubt  whether  this  Cyril  is  the 
nephew  ofThcophil.  (JNIem.  Eccles.  xiv.  26S.). 

3  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socr.  (1.  vii.  13.)  Biairvpo'i  Se  aKpouT)]^  tov  tTTiCTKOTrou 
KupiWov  Kadt<TTio9,  Kui  TTEpL  TO  KpoTov^  tv  TQis  di^acrKokiaLi  ttVTOv  tyiiptiv 
i)u  <nrouSaLoroTO^. 

4  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  7.)  and  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patri- 
arch. Alexan.  p.  io5. ).  Renaudot  drew  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Sevenis, 
bishop  of  Hennopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmuncin,  In  the  xth  century,  who  can  never  be  trusted, 
iniless  our  assent  is  e.vtorted  by  the  internal  evidence  of  facts. 

5  The  Para/>o/ani  o[  Alexandria  wers  a  charitable  corporation,  instituted  during  the  plague 
of  Gallicnus  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  biuy  the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold 
the  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  outrageous  conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked 
the  enipL-ror  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination,  and  to  restrain  their  number  to  five 
or  six  hundred.  J'.ut  these  restraints  were  transient  and  iucffcctual.  Thcod.  Code,  \.  \y\. 
Vt'  »»•  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Kccles,  ;;iv.  87§. 
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appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and  meiilorious  act ;  and  lie  confiscated 
their  holy  vessels,  without  apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The 
toleration,  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to 
the  number  of  40,000,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Caesars  and 
Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription  of  700  years  since  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria.  Without  any  legal  sentence,  without  any  royal  man- 
date, the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to 
the  attack  of  the  synagogues.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews 
were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with 
the  plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the 
unbeheving  nation.  Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their 
prosperity,  and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they 
had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such  crimes 
would  have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate ;  but  in  this 
promiscuous  outrage,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the  guilty, 
and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  indus- 
trious colony.  The  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Julian  law ;  but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a  superstitious  age,  he 
was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  complained ;  but 
his  just  complaints  were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  ministers  of 
Theodosius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  affected  to 
pardon,  and  continued  to  hate  the  prsefect  of  Egypt.  As  he  passed 
through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  500  of  the 
Nitrian  monks;  his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert; 
his  protestations  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  were  answered 
by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the  face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he  instantly 
satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by  whose  hand  he 
had  been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor. 
At  the  command  of  Cyril,  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral ;  the  name  of  Am- 
monius was  changed  to  that  of  Thaumasius  the  wonderful;  his  tomb 
was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  an  assassin  and 
a  rebel.  Such  honours  might  incite  the  faithful  to  combat  and  die 
under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Orestes.  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon 
the  mathematician,^  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies  ;  her  learned 
comments  have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollonius  and  Diophantus, 
and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity 
of  wisdom,  the  modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her 
disciples ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  im- 
patient to  visit  the  female  philosopher ;  and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous 

*  For  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  see  Fabric.  Biblio.  viii.  210.  Her  article  in  the 
Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious  and  original.  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  vii.  295.)  observes,  that 
she  was  prosecuted  5ta  Tt)j/  vTrEp^aWoucrav  <TO<piav  ',  and  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
JoRy  (1-  i-  c-  76.  p.  159.  ed.  Brodaei)  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  (Epist.  10.  15,  16.  33—80.  124.  135.  153.)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the  phii©. 
sophic  bishop  Synesius. 
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eye,  the  gorgeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded  the  door  of 
her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread  among  the  Christians,  that  the 
daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
praifect  and  the  archbishop;  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  removed. 
On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her 
chariot,  stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  and 
merciless  fanatics :  her  flesh  was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp 
oyster-shells,'  and  her  quivering  limbs  Avere  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped  by  season- 
able gifts;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.^ 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood  of  a 
virgin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint  ;  and  Cyril  had  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When  the  memory  of 
Chrysostom  was  restored  and  consecrated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus, 
at  the  head  of  a  dying  faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  world.^  His  enmity  to 
the  Byzantine  pontiffs  "*  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion  : 
he  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Imperial  court; 
and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed  the  metropo- 
litans of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Chrysostom,  suspended  the  animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs;  but 
Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  worthy 
of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisin- 
nius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people 
were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  (a.d.  428.  April  10)  invited  the  merit 
of  a  stranger.  Nestorius,^  a  native  of  Germanicia,  and  a  monk  of 
Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  sermons ;  but  the  first  homily  which  he  preached  before 
the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his 
zeal.  "  Give  me,  O  Caesar,"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the  earth  purged 
"  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"  Exterminate  with  me,  the  heretics ;  and  with  you,  I  will  exterminate 

*  OoTpaKOii  avsiXov,  /cat  iule\i)8ov  BiaviracravTt^,  Szc.  Oyster-shells  were  plenti- 
fully strewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  Caesareum.  I  may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense, 
without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  oltegnlcp,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  M.  de  Valois.  I 
ani  ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their  victim  was  yet  alive. 

^  'I'hese  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  13,  14,  15.)  ;  and  the  most  re- 
hictant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  historian  who  coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypatia 
avoptt  TO  (ppovt]fxa  tvOepfxoi.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  to  ob- 
serve ablush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baron,  (a.d.  415.  No.  48.^. 

3  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium. 
and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus,  1.  xiv.  c.  18.)  to  the  personal  intercession  oj 
the  Virgin.  Yet  in  his  last  years  he  still  muttered  that  John  Chrysostom  had  been  justly 
condemned  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  278.     Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  412,  No.  46—64.). 

*  See  their  characters  in  the  history  of  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  25 — 28.);  their  power  and  pretensions, 
in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomassin  (Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  80.). 

5  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  29.  31.);  and  Marcelinus 
seems  to  have  applied  the  lotiueati?e  satis,  sapientia;  parum,  of  Sallqst. 
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"  the  Persians."  On  the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been  ah-eady 
signed,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and 
attacked  a  secret  conventicle  of  the  Arians :  they  preferred  death  to 
submission ;  the  flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread 
to  the  neighbourmg  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded 
by  the  name  of  incendiary.  On  either  side  of  the  Hellespont,  his  epis- 
copal vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  and  discipline ;  a  chro- 
nological error  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  as  an 
offence  against  the  church  and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and 
Miletus,  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Quartodecimans  ; 
and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates 
three  and  twenty  degrees  and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  heresy.'  But  the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so 
furiously  wielded,  was  soon  turned  against  his  own  breast.  Religion 
was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary  saint,  am- 
bition was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfare.^ 

In  the  S\'rian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  taught  (a.d.  429—431) 
to  abhor  the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate 
the  humanity  of  his  master  Christ  from  the  Divinity  of  the  Z^-r^^  Jesus.^ 
The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  but  his  ears 
were  offended  with  the  rash  and  recent  title  of  mother  of  God,'*  which 
had  been  insensibly  adopted  since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy. 
From  the  pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  after- 
wards the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against  the  use,  or 
the  abuse,  of  a  word  s  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthorized  by  the 
church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead 
the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by  a  seeming  re- 
semblance, the  old  genealogy  of  Olympus.^  In  his  calmer  moments 
Nestorius  confessed,  that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  and  the  communication  of  their  idioms:'' 
but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  65.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baron,  (a.d.  428,  No.  25.), 
Godefroy  (ad  loc),  and  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  208.). 

^  Isidore  of  PeUisiiiin  (1.  iv.  epist.  57.).  His  words  are  strong  and  scandalous— Ti  Qavfxa- 
Jfcts,  ft  Kai  vvv  TTEoi  TTpay/jLa  deiou  h-ai  Xoyov  KptiTTOV  Siatpcovtiu  irpoairoLOVvTaL 
UTTO  (piXupxi^ni  ii<liaK)(^tvoixivoi.  Isidore  is  a  saint,  but  he  never  became  a  bishop  ;  and 
I  half  suspect  that  the  pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

3  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indcs,  i.  44.  Thesaurus  Epistol.  La  Crozianus,  iii.  276.)  has 
detected  the  use  of  6  ^Eo-Troxijs,  and  o  Kupio^  bjtrous,  which,  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  vith 
centuries,  discriminate  the  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  Nestorian  disciples. 

4  Seotoko^ — Deipnra :  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  oviparous  and  viviparous 
animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of  this  word,  which  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des 
^ndes,  i.  16.)  ascribes  to  Eusebius  of  Ca;sarea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  testimonies  are 
produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavius  (Dog.  Theolog.  v.  1.  v.  c.  15.  p.  254,  &c.) ;  but  the  veracity 
of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and  the  epithet  of  OeoroKOi  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to- 
the  text  of  a  Catholic  M.S. 

5  Hasnage,  in  Hist,  dc  I'Eglise,  a  work  of  controversy  (i.  505.),  justifies  the  mother,  by  the 
blood  of  God  (Acts  xx.  28.  with  Mill's  various  readings.).  But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from 
unanimous  ;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  versiot, 
even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
(La  Croze,  Chnstianismedes  Indes,  i.  347.),  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

6  The  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the  Christians  (Isidor.  1.  i. 
epist.  54.) :  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assas- 
sin (Synodicon,  c.  216.  in  iv.  Concil.  484.).  In  the  article  of  Nestoriu.s,  Bayle  has  scattered 
some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

7  The  ovTiootrt?  of  th«  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  idioms  or  propertJ*.i  Q^ 
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a  new-born,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes  from 
the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe  the  man- 
hood of  Christ,  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  tabernacle  of  his 
Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctu- 
ary were  shaken.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged 
their  pious  or  personal  resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy  was  secretly 
displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger ;  whatever  is  superstitious 
or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection  of  the  monks;  and  the  peo- 
ple was  interested  in  the  glory  of  their  virgin  patroness.' — Ducange, 
C.  P.  Christiana^  1.  i.  30.  The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and 
the  service  of  the  altar,  were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour ;  his 
authority  and  doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congregations ; 
every  wind  scattered  round  the  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the 
cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten 
the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  professed  the  incarnation  of  one 
nature ;  and  the  successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  am- 
bition, when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another  Arius,  more  formidable 
and  more  guilty,  on  the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short 
correspondence,  in  which  the  rival  prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in 
the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West, 
the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  From  the  East,  more 
especially  from  Antioch,  he  obtained  the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toler- 
ation and  silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they 
favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open 
arms  the  messengers  of  Egypt.  The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flat- 
tered by  the  appeal ;  and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the 
faith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  ignorant  of  the 
language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of 
an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  cause,  approved 
the  creed  of  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius, 
degraded  the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed  a  respite  of 
ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance,  and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the 
execution  of  this  rash  and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the  errors 
and  passions  of  a  mortal :  and  his  twelve  anathemas  '  still  torture  the 
orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memory  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting 
their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chalccdon.  These  bold  assertions  are 
indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy:  but  the 
serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius  have  satis- 
fied the  wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  time.^ 

each  nature  to  the  other — of  infinity  to  m.in,  passibility  to  God,  &c.  Twelve  rules  on  this 
nicest  of  subjects  compose  the  Theological  Grammar  of  Pctavius  (Dog.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  iv. 
c.  14,  15.  p.  209,  &c.) 

'  Concil.  iii.  943.  They  have  never  been  directly  approved  by  the  church  (Tillcmont, 
Mem.  Eccics,  xiv.  368.).  I  almost  pity  the  agony  of  rage  and  sophistry  with  which  Pctavius 
seems  to  be  agitated  in  thevith  book  ofliis  Dog.  Thcologlca. 

'^  Such  as  the  rational  Basn.ige  (i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii  in  Pracfat.  c.  ii.  ii.)  and  La 
Croze,  the  universal  scholar  (Christlanisme  des  Indes,  i.  16.  De  I'Ethiopie,  p.  26.  Thcsaur. 
Epist.  p.  176,  &c.  283.).  His  free  .sentence  is  confirmed  by  that  of  his  friends  Jablonski 
''^hcsftur   Lpibt  i  701.)  and  Mo.Oieini  ■^■ilcm,  p.  304.     Nc^ionum  crimiiie  caruisse  est  et  ip» 
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..  Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were  disposed 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  ItaHan  priest ;  and  a  synod  of  the  Cathohc, 
or  rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.' 
Ephesus,  on  all  sides  accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the 
place  (a.D.  431.  June — Oct.),  the  festival  of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of 
the  meeting  :  a  writ  of  summons  was  dispatched  to  each  metropolitan, 
and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till  they 
should  settle  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth. 
Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge ;  he  depended  on 
the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  his  prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves 
from  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus  were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or 
defence.  But  his  adversary  Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the  weapons 
both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at 
least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he  was  attended  by  fifty 
Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's  nod  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  dis- 
posed of  the  ready  succours  of  thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes  :  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  the  slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  sup- 
port with  blows  and  clamours  a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  peo- 
ple zealously  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  reposed 
within  the  walls  of  Ephesus.^  The  fleet  which  had  transported  Cyril 
from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches  of  Egypt ;  and  he  disem- 
barked a  numerous  body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted 
with  blind  obedience  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother  of 
God.  The  fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by 
this  martial  array ;  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  insulted  in 
the  streets,  or  threatened  in  their  houses ;  his  eloquence  and  liberality 
made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  Egypt- 
ian soon  computed  that  he  might  command  the  attendance  and  the 
voices  of  two  hundred  bishops,^  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  anathe- 
mas foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who  with 
a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and  divines,  was 
advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant  capital  of  the  East.  Im- 
patient of  a  delay  which  he  stigmatized  as  voluntary  and  culpable,'* 

sententia) ;  and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman,  a  learned 
and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Bibiio.  Orien.  iv.  190.)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the 
Nestorians. 

*  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  till  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  maybe 
found  in  Soar.  (1.  vii.  c.  32.),  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  1,  2.),  Liberatus  (Jlrev.  c.  1—4.),  the  original  Acts 
(Concil.  iii.  551—991.  ed.  VenLse,  172S),  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  and  the  faithful 
collections  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv.  283 — 377.). 

^  The  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Mary 
The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  by  the  synod  {f.vQa.  b  QtoXoyo^  Icoavvi]?,  Kai  17 
dsoTOKO^  7rapt)fi/os  »j  ayia  IMupia,  Concil.  iii.  1102.)  ;  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by 
the  claim  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  her  cj/z/fy  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  to  the  pilgrims,  produced 
the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
have  piously  acquiesced.  Baron.  (Annal.  Eccles.  a.  d.  48,  No.  6,  &c.)  and  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  i.  467.). 

3  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  iv.  1405.)  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate 
servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  to  their  patriarch. 

4  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch  till  May  18.  Ephesus  wai 
at  the  distance  of  30  days'  journey ;  and  10  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accident3 

d  repose.     The  march  of  Xenophon  over  the  same  ground  enumerates  above  260  parasangs 
leagues;  and  this  measur^  might  b$  illustrated  from  ancient   and  njodern  itineraries, 
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Cyril  announced  the  opening  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  aRer  the  festi- 
val of  Pentecost.  Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of 
his  Eastern  friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  dis- 
claim the  jurisdiction  and  to  disobey  the  summons  of  his  enemies : 
they  hastened  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metropolitan  rank,  defended 
his  cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest ;  they  were  excluded 
from  the  counsels  of  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the  r.mperor's 
name,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days  :  the  profane  magistrate  was 
driven  with  outrage  and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The 
whole  of  this  momentous  transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass 
of  a  summer's  day;  the  bishops  delivered  their  separate  opinions  ;  but 
the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influence  or  the  hand  of  a  master, 
who  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public  evidence  of  their  acts 
and  subscriptions,^  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they  recognized  in  the 
epistles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  :  but 
the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  in- 
terrupted by  curses  and  anathemas  :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded 
(June  22)  from  his  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence, 
maliciously  inscribed  to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from  the 
church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  champions  ;  and  her 
victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illuminations,  the  songs,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  (June  27,  &c.)  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the 
arrival  and  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  the 
inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  John  of  Antioch 
gave  audience  to  Candidian  the  imperial  minister ;  who  related  his 
ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence  of  the 
Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the  Oriental  synod  of 
fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal 
honours,  condemned,  in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of 
the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a 
monster,  born  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.^  His 
throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  but  they  instantly  resolved  to 
bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a  faithful  shepherd.  By 
the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches  were  shut  against  them,  and  a 
strong  garrison  was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards  were 
routed  knd  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the  be- 
siegers retired ;  their  retreat  was  pursued  by  a  vigorous  sally ;  they 
lost  their  horses,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded 
with  clubs  and  stones.     Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was  defiled  with 

if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the  speed  of  an  army,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch 
is  rehictantly  acquitted  by  Tilleinont  himself  (IVIem.  Eccles.  xiv.  3S6.). 

*  MEfX(l)OiifVov  fi^l  Kai-nTO  dEOvra  iv  E^eo-wo-ui/teOjj""'  VTrofivi^fiaTa  nravovpyut 
£t  KUL  Tivi  adeT/j.<n  KUivoTOfiKt  \ivoiWov  TB'x^i/n'^nuTO^.  Evag.  1.  i.  o.  7.  The  same 
impiitation  was  urged  by  count  Ireiixnis  (iii.  1249.)  ;  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not  find  it  an 
easy  task  to  defend  the  purity  of  ^he  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Acts. 

'  *0  Se  tir'  oXtQpu)  TUiU  tKK.\\](TiiiiV  T^xQiii  KOI  Toatpm.  After  the  coalition  of  John 
and  Cyril,  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten.  The  style  of  declamation  must  never 
be  confounded  with  the  genuine  sense  which  respectable  enemies  cntovtain  of  each  others 
iDetit  iCuncil.  iii.  1244.). 
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rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and  blood ;  the  rival  synods  darted 
anathemas  and  excommunications  from  their  spiritual  engines ;  and  the 
court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  contradictory 
narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During  a  busy  period 
of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  most 
effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theo- 
logical quarrel.  He  attempted  to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders 
by  a  common  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation;  he  invested 
his  representatives  at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  force ; 
he  summoned  from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free 
and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  far 
from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  Orientals  refused 
to  yield,  and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  Latin 
allies,  rejected  all  terms  of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the 
meek  Theodosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal 
tumult,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  vener- 
able aspect  of  the  third  oecumenical  council.*  "  God  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  confusion.  His 
"  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty.  Return  to  your  prov- 
"  inces,  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of 
"  your  meeting."  They  returned  to  their  provinces ;  but  the  same  pas- 
sions which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the 
Eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John  of 
Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain  and  embrace  : 
but  their  seeming  re-union  must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than 
to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude  rather  than  to  the  Christian  charity 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  (a.d.  431 — 435)  instilled  into  the  royal 
ear  a  baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
Egyptian  rival.  An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective,^  which  accom- 
panied the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and  envious 
priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  violated  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  state,  and,  by  his  artful  and  separate  addresses  to 
the  v/ife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter. 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  Imperial  family.  At  the  stern  command 
of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted, 
threatened,  and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestori- 
us  and  the  Orientals;  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia 
to  suppress  the  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch.  With- 
out expecting  the  royal  license,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  pre- 
cipitately embarked,  deserted  the  imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his 

^  See  the  Acts  cf  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  Latin  version  almost 
contemporary  (Concil.  iii.  991—1339.  with  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tragaediam  Irensei,  iv.  235 
—497.),  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c.  34.)  and  Evag.  (1,  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.), 
and  the  Breviary  of  Liberat.  (in  Concil.  vi.  419—459.  c.  5,  6.),  and  ^lem.  Eccles.  of  Tilleniont 
(xiv.  377—487.). 

"  1apayj\i>  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  to  yt  fvi  o-auTw,  kul  x^P'-O'H'OV 
Tat?  £(c/c\?j<rtat9  t/i/Sf/SXrjKav  .  .  .  .  ws  i^paaruTspai  opixvt  7rp«7roucrjj9  fxaWov  »j 
aKoi/3etas  ....  kui  iroiKiXim  fiaXXou  tovtwu  i]p.Lv  apKovai]^  ifirEp  aTrXoTr/ros 
.  .  .  iravTO'i  fxaWovi}  IspwES  ....  to  te  toji/  ikk\i](t<o}V,  to.  tc  todv  (BacnXnait 
utWtip  x<«'P'$f'  (3ou\ia^ai,  to?  ovk  ovaiit  acpop/xii^  tTtpai  EvdoKiu.i}<rt.wu 
I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  much  Ncbtorius  paid  for  these  expressions,  so  mortifying  to 
his  rival. 
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episcopal  fortress  of  safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emis- 
saries, both  in  the  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to  appease  the 
resentment,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.  The  feeble 
son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  swayed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  by  the 
eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace  :  superstition  and  avarice  were 
their  ruling  passions  ;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their 
endeavours  to  alarm  the  former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constan- 
tinople and  the  suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and 
the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyches,'  had  devoted  their  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of 
Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life,  they  had  never 
mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane  ground  of  the  city.  But 
in  this  awful  moment  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was 
superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head 
of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  chamited  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  their  monasteries  to  the  palace.  The  people  was  edified 
and  inflamed  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  trembhng 
monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  of  the  saints,  who 
boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  em- 
braced the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athana- 
sius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted 
with  gold.  Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedictions,  the 
courtiers  of  both  sexes  were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
power  and  rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the 
sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  ;  and  the  authority  of 
the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  that 
a  debt  of  ^60,000  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expence 
of  this  scandalous  corruption.^  Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her  brother 
from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  orthodoxy  ;  and 
so  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  the  thunders  of  the  synod  and  the 
whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he  could 
displace  one  eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in  the  favour  of  Theodo- 
sius.  Yet  the  Egyptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive 
victory.  The  emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  protocting  the  innocence  of  the  Oriental  bishops ;  and 
Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with  ambiguity  and  re- 
luctance, a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he  was  permitted  to 
satiate  his  revenge  against  the  unfortunate  Nestorius.^ 

*  Eutyches,  the  heresiarch'Eutyches,  is  honourably  named  by  Cyril  as  a  friend,  a  saint, 
and  the  strenuous  defender  of  the  faith.  His  brother,  the  abbot  Dalmatius,  is  likewise  em- 
ployed to  bind  the  emperor  and  all  his  chamberlains  terribili  cotijuratione.  Synodicon,  p- 
203.  in  Concil.  iv.  467. 

^  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur,  quod  ecclesia  Alexanarnia  nudata  sit  hujus  caus^  tur- 
belae  :  et  debet  praeter  ilia  quai  hinc  transmissa  sint  auri  libras  millc  quingintas.  Et  nunc 
ei  scriptum  est  ut  prsestet ;  sed  de  tuii,  ecclesia  prsesta  avaritise  quorum  nosti,  &c.  This 
curious  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  creature  the  new  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in  an  old  Latin  version  (Synodicon,  c.  203. 
Concil.  iv.  465.).  The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of 
interest  and  confederacy. 

3  The  tedious  negociations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are  diffusely  related  in  the 
original  Acts  (Concil.  iii.  1339— 1771.  ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Synodicon,  in  iv.),  Socr.  (1.  vii.  c. 
a8.  35.  40,  41J,  Evag.  (1.  i,  c.  6,  7,  8.  12.),  Liberat.  (c,  7 — 10.),  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv. 
487 — 676.).  The  most  patient  reader  will  thank  me  for  compressiag  so  much  nonsense  and 
felsehood  in  a  few  lines. 
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The  rash  and  obsthiate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the  synod,  was 
oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  supported  by 
his  Eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation  prompted 
him,  while  it  was  yet  time  (a.d.  435),  to  affect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary 
abdication  :  ^  his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request,  was  readily  granted ;  he 
was  conducted  with  honour  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of 
Antioch ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Maximian  and 
Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could  no  longer 
resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The  past  he 
regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the  present,  and  the  future  he 
had  reason  to  dread :  the  Oriental  bishops  successively  disengaged 
their  cause  from  his  unpopular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the 
number  of  the  schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of 
the  faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand  of 
Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,"  which  ranked  him  with  Simon  the 
magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  followers,  condemned  his  writ- 
ings to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and 
at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  islaiids  of  the  Libyan  desert.^  Se- 
cluded from  the  church  and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pur- 
sued by  the  rage  of  bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Blemmyes,  or  Nubians,  invaded  his  solitary  prison  :  in  their  retreat 
they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nes- 
torius reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would  gladly  have 
escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the  milder  servitude  of 
the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as  a  new  crime;  the  soul  of  the 
patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt;  the 
magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutly  tortured  the  enemy  of 
Christ  and  St.  Cyril;  and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  the 
heretic  was  alternately  dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was 
broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reiterated  journeys. 
Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect ;  the  president  of  The- 
bais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  he  survived  the  Catholic 
tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and,  after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  honours,  or  at 
least  to  the  communion,  of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius  pre- 
vented his  obedience  to  their  welcome  summons;^  and  his   disease 

*  AwToi/  Tc  ai/OEjjGsvTO?,  eTTETpaxjj  Ka-ra  to  oikeiov  nrava'^EVcyai  /movacTTripiov. 
Evag.  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon  (c.  15.  24,-25,  26.)  justify  the  appear- 
ance of  a  voluntary  resignation,  which  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jesu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  As- 
scman,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  iii.  p.  299.  302. 

^  Sec  the  Imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (Concil.  iii.  1730.).  The 
odious  name  oi  Simoiiians,  which  was  affixed  to  the  disciples  of  this  Tt/oaTw^ous  oihatr- 
KuKiwi,  was  designed  cos  av  ovtihttri.  Trpoj8Ai}0£j/T£s  aiwviov  uirofxivoitv  rm.oopvt.av 
T<av  dfiapTij/JLUTcow,  kul  />ii)T£  X.'^vra^  Tt/xwpms,  /x?jt£  Oai/oi/Tas  arifxia^  EKTOi 
VTrap\ELV.     Yet  these  were  Christians  !  who  differed  only  in  names  and  in  shadows. 

3  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  22.  leg. 
7).  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  discriminated  by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  saT\ds. 
Three  of  these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or  Alvahat :  i.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasis,  three  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The 
southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banished,  in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey 
from  the  confines  of  Nubai.  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis  (ad  Descript.  yEgypt.  Abulfedae, 
P-  21 — 34. 

^  The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  is  related  by  Zacharias,  bishop  of 
Melitene  (Evag.  1.  ii.  c,  2.     Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien,  iL  55.),  and  the  famous  Xenaias  or 
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might  afford  some  colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his  tongue,  the 
organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms.  He  was  buried 
in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by  the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Pano- 
polis,  or  Akmim  ;  ^  but  the  immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  per- 
severed for  ages  to  cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate 
the  foolish  tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven, 
which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.^  Humanity 
may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius  :  yet  justice  must  observe 
that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  approved  and  inflicted.^ 
The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  prijnate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two 
years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance  of  zeal  and  the 
abuse  of  victory/  The  vionophysite  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature) 
was  rigorously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteries 
of  the  East;  the  primitive  creed  of  Apollinaris  was  protected  by 
the  sanctity  of  Cyril;  and  the  name  of  Eutyches  (a.d.  448),  his  ven- 
erable friend,  has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most  adverse  to  the 
Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or 
archimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions 
of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the  cell,  where 
he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the  resentment  or  indiscretion 
of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine  pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly 
convened,  their  proceedings  were  suUied  with  clamour  and  artifice, 
and  the  aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seeming  confession,  that 
Christ  had  not  derived  his  body  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general 
council ;  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson  Chrysa- 
phius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  accomplice  Diosco- 
rus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the 
vices  of  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  summons  of  Theo- 
dosius,  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  (a.  D.  449.  Aug.  8 — 1 1)  was 
judiciously  composed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each 
of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  empire  :  some  exceptions  of  favour 
or  merit  enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the 
Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  monks,  was 
invited  to  sit   and  vote  with    the  successors  of  the  apostles.      But 

Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  (Asseman,  Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  40.),  denied  by  Evagrius  and 
Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze  (Tiiesaur.  Epistol.  iii.  i8i.).  The  /"act  is  not 
improbable  ;  yet  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophysites  to  spread  the  invidious  report  ;  and 
Eutych.  (ii.  12.)  affirms,  that  Nestorius  died  after  an  exile  of  7  years,  and  consequently  10 
years  before  the  synod  of  Chalcedon. 

^  Consult  d'Anville  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  iqi.),  Pocock  (Descrip.  of  the  East,  i.  76.), 
Abulfeda  (Descript.  /Egypt,  p.  14.)  and  his  commentator  Michaelis  (Not.  p.  78.),  and  the 
Nubian  Geographer  (p.  42.),  who  mentions,  in  the  xiith  century,  the  ruins  and  the  sugar- 
canes  of  Akmim. 

^  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  12.I  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebrajus,  or  Abulpharag.  (Asseman,  ii.  316.), 
represent  the  credulity  of  the  xth  and  xiiith  centuries. 

3  We  are  obliged  to  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  7.)  for  some  extr.icts  from  the  letters  of  Nestorius  ;  but 
the  lively  picture  of  his  sufierings  is  treated  with  in.sult  by  the  hard  and  stupid  fanatic. 

4  Dixi  Cyrillum  dum  viveret,  auctoritate  suA  effecisse,  ne  Eutychianismus  et  Monophysi- 
tarum  error  in  nervum  crumperet :  idque  verum  puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  .  honesto  niodo 
TraXti/co^iai;  cecinerat.  The  learned  but  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole 
truth.  Cum  Cyrillo  lenius  omnino  egi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei  hujus  probe  gnaris  et 
sequis  rerum  a;stimatoribus  sermones  privatos  conferrem.  (Thcsaur.  Epist.  La  Crozian.  L 
X97.)    Au  excellent  key  to  hi*  dissertations  on  the  Nestorian  controversy  ' 
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the  despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the  free* 
dom  of  debate :  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  were  again 
drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  veterans,  a  band  of 
archers,  served  under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formid- 
able monks,  whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  be- 
sieged the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the  faith  and  even 
the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of  the  two  natures  was  form- 
ally condemned  in  the  persons  and  writings  of  the  most  learned 
Orientals.  "  May  those  who  divide  Christ,  be  divided  with  the  sword, 
"  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces,  may  they  be  burnt  alive  !  were  the 
"  charitable  wishes  of  a  Christian  synod." ^  The  innocence  and  sanctity 
of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesitation  ;  but  the  prelates, 
more  especially  those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose 
their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  the  abuse  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction. 
They  embraced  the  knees  of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threaten- 
ing aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive 
the  offences,  and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  "  Do  you 
*'  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  ? "  exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant.  "  Where 
"  are  the  officers  .?"  At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks  and 
soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church  : 
the  trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar,  or  under  the 
benches,  and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom, 
they  successively  subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterwards 
filled  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff.  Flavian  was 
instantly  delivered  to  the  wild-beasts  of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre  : 
the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ  :  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother  of 
Constantinople  :  ^  it  is  certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds 
and  bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod 
has  been  justly  branded  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins  ;  yet  the 
accusers  of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the 
cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behaviour. 

The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed  :  but  the  vanquished  party  was 
supported  by  the  same  pope  who  encountered  without  fear  the  hos- 
tile rage  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous 
to??ie  or  epistle  on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregarded 
by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  :  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church, 
was  insulted  in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  re- 

*  II  ayia  avvooo^  eittev,  apov,  Kuvaov  'Evcre(3iov,  oiros  ^wv  kut}  outoi  ££9  ^vo 
yavnTUi,  (lir  tfitpiae  (Xfpiniin  .  .  .  .  £i  tis  \tytL  ovo  avaOffxa.  At  the  request  of 
DJosccrus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  {l3oi](Tai),  stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalce- 
don,  the  Orientals  disclaimed  these  exclamations ;  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently 
declared  Tai/Ta /cat' TOTE  tnrofxtv  kul  vvu  XtyofiEV  (Concil.  iv.  1012.). 

*  ILXtyt  OE  (Euseb.  bishop  of  Dorylseum)  tod  fJ?\a(iiavov  icai  ^eiXattos  avaipE6}}vai 
TTpos  AiOffKopov  u)OovfiEvov  T£  Kui  XuKTi'^ofJLEVOV  l  and  this  testimony  of  Evag.  (I.  ii.  c. 
ii.l  is  amplified  by  the  historian  Zon.  (ii.  1.  xiii.  44.),  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked  like  a 
wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  Liberat.  (IJrev.  c.  12.  in  Concil.  vi.  438.)  is  more  cautious ; 
and  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  which  lavish  the  names  of  homicide,  Cain,  &c.  do  not  justify  so 
pointed  a  charge.  The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accused— £(r</)ct5«  Tov  UUKU" 
piov  *\auiai/oi/  avTot  taT»j\£  kul  tXtys,  a^a^.ov  (Concil.  iv.  1413.). 

Tf"  %  "Tf  Q/2. 
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late  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tjTanny  of  Dioscorus  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled  the  irregular  proceed- 
ings of  Ephesus ;  but  as  this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces  of 
Italy.  From  his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bishop  spoke  and 
acted  without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian; 
who  addressed  their  Eastern  colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  Oriental  royalty  was  moved  with 
equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the  eunuch ;  and  Theodosius  could  pro- 
nounce, without  hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peaceful  and 
triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still 
involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Monophy sites,  if  the  emperor's  horse  had 
not  fortunately  stumbled ;  Theodosius  expired ;  his  orthodox  sister, 
Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  Chrysa- 
phius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  Oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope 
was  disappointed  in  his  favourite  project  of  a  Latin  council :  he 
disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assem- 
bled at  Nice  in  Bithynia;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone 
the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  weary  fathers  were  transported 
to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of 
Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though 
lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigy  of  art, 
and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might  have  raised  the 
mind  of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of 
the  church ;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  le- 
gates, of  whom  the  third  was  a  simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour 
was  reserved  for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The 
gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but  the  rule  of  faith 
was  defined  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who  moderated 
the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^  (a.d.  451.  Oct.  8 
— Nov.  I.)  Their  partial  interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts 
and  execrations,  which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity;  but,  on  the 
formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  descend 
from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already  condemned  in  the 
opinion  of  his  judges.  The  Orientals,  less  adverse  to  Nestorius 
than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the  Romans  as  their  deliverers  :  Thrace,  and 
Pontus,  and  Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murder  of  Flavian,  and 
the  new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their  places 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Palestine,  Ma- 
cedonia, and  Greece,  were  attached  to  the  faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  the 

*  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  iv.  761 — 2071.)  comprehend  those  of 
.Ephesus  (p.  8go — 1189.),  which  again  comprise  the  synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavian 
(p.  930 — 1072.);  and  it  requires  some  attention  to  disengage  this  double  involution.  The 
whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus,  is  related  by  Evag.  (1.  i.  c.  9 — 12.  and  1. 
ii.  c.  I,  2,  3,  4.)  and  Liberal.  (Brev.  c.  11,  12,  13,  14.).  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last 
time,  I  appeal  to  the  diligence  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  xv.  479 — 719.).  The  Annals  of 
Baronius  and  Pagi  will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my  long  and  laborious  journey. 
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face  of  the  synod,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  ob- 
sequious train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  and  decided  the 
victory  by  this  seasonable  desertion.  Of  the  seventeen  suffragans 
who  sailed  from  Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  council  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if 
they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacred  on  their  return  to  Egypt  by 
the  indignant  people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to  expiate  the 
guilt  or  error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus :  but  their  sins  were 
accumulated  on  his  head ;  he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and 
the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty,  M'as 
drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To  save  the  re- 
putation of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal  offences  were  skilfully 
detected ;  his  rash  and  illegal  excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his 
contumacious  refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the 
special  facts  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 

For  these  scandalous  offences  Dioscorus  was  deposed  by  the  synod, 
and  banished  by  the  emperor :  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  was  declared 
in  the  presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their 
prudence  supposed  rather  than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
who  was  never  summoned  before  their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent 
and  abashed,  when  a  bold  Monophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume 
of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person  the  doctrine 
of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  re- 
corded by  the  orthodox  party,'  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  bishops  embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ;  and  the  ambiguous 
concession,  that  he  was  formed  OF  OR  FROM  two  natures,  might  imply 
either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some 
dangerous  interval  between  the  conception  of  the  man  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  God.  The  Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise, 
adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
Christ  existed  IN  two  natures;  and  this  momentous  particle^  (which 
the  memory,  rather  than  the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost 
produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops.  The  io?iie  of  Leo  had 
been  lespectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  subscribed :  but  they  protested, 
in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to 
transgress  the  sacred  landmarks  which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and  tra- 
dition. At  length  they  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters, 
but  their  infallible  decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate 
votes  and  vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session 

*  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  ascertain  their  sense.  The 
leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or  careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  round 
the  world.  Our  Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  proscribed  reading  of  f-K  Tcoi/ 
(pvatwv  (Concil.  iii.  1460.) :  the  authentic  translation  of  pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  executed  ;  and  the  old  Latin  versions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which 
was  revised  (a.d.  550)  by  Rusticus,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  MSS.  of  the  A/coi.ujjtoi 
at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  151.),  a  famous  monastery  of  Latins, 
Greeks,  and  Syrians.  Concil.  iv.  1959.  and  Pagi,  Critica,  ii.  ^26,  &c. 

'  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Pctav.  (v.  T.  iii.  c.  5.) ;  yet  the  subtle  theo- 
logian is  himself  afraid — ne  quis  fortasse  supervacaneam,  et  nimis  anxiam  putct  hujusaiodi 
vocularum  inquisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  theologici  gravitate  alienam  (p.  124.). 
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by  the  opposition  of  the  legates  and  their  Oriental  friends.  It  was  in 
vain  that  a  multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "The 
*'  definition  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable !  The  heretics 
"are  now  discovered!  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians!  Let  them  de- 
"part  from  the  synod!  Let  them  repair  to  Rome!"'  The  legates 
threatened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen 
bishops  prepared  a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed  on  the  reluctant 
assembly.  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in 
one  person,  but  in  two  natures,  was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world : 
an  invisible  line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the 
faith  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a 
razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  the  master-hand  of  the  theo- 
logical artist.  During  ten  centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe 
received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican ;  and 
the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  was 
admitted  without  dispute  into  the  creed  of  the  reformers,  who  dis- 
claimed the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon  still  triumphs  in  the  Protestant  churches ;  but  the  ferment  of 
controversy  has  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  Christians  of  the  present 
day  are  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation. 

Far  different  was  the  tem.per  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  under  the 
orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious  emperors  enforced 
(a.d.  451 — 482)  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their  faith  :^  and 
it  was  declared  by  the  conscience  or  honour  of  five  hundred  bishops, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully  supported, 
even  with  blood.  The  Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
same  synod  was  odious  both  to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites  ;3 
but  the  Nestorians  were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the  East 
was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophy- 
sites. Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks;  in  the  name  of 
the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  murdered ; 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood ;  and  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the 
emperor.  After  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians 
still  regretted  their  spiritual  father ;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his 
successor,  who  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.     The 

'  E/3t»"!rai'  ^  b  6po9  KpartiTU)  j;  uTTEpxofisQa  .  .  .  ot  avTiXsyovrts  (pauipoi 
yuMt/TUi,  01  auTiXEyovm  'SscrTopiavoi  eiaiv.  01  avniXeyovTai  £ts  Pa>/i»jj/  airtk' 
Uutaiu  (Concil.  iv.  p.  i449.)'  Evagrius  and  Liberatus  present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  sj'- 
nod,  and  discreetly  slide  over  these  embers  supposito?  cinere  doloso. 

*  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confinnntion  of  the  synod  by  Marcian  (Concil. 
iv.  17S1.)  ;  his  letters  to  the  monks  of  Alexandria  (p.  1791.),  of  Alount  Sinai  (p.  1793.),  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  (p.  1798.)  ;  his  laws  ngainst  the  Eiitychians  (p.  1809.  1811.  1831.)  ; 
iiie  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial  synods  on  the  revolution  of  Ale.xandria  (p. 
i8;5— 1930.). 

•^  J'hotius  (or  rather  Eulogiiis  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine  passage,  the  specious 
Colour  of  this  <louble  charge  against  pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon  (Bibliot.  cod. 
ccxxv.  768.).  lie  waged  a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either 
foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary— ^aTaWijXoiS  (SsXtci  rovi  avTiirakovi  tTTTpuxTKt. 
Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  auvx"'^'^^  of  the  Monophysites:  against  Eu- 
•  yr.hcs  he  appeared  to  countenance  the  i'Troo-xao'Etiti' Oia(/)Opa  of  the  Nestorians.  Tiie 
apologist  claims  a  charitable  interpretation  for  the  saints  :  if  the  .eame  had  been  extended  to 
t|;p  Ifcrchcs,  thv  sounJ  oi  the  controversy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 
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throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers 'j 
he  waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria ;  and  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he  became  the  victim  of 
their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patriarch 
was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The 
remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his 
ashes  to  the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  mspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pre- 
tended angel ;  an  ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy 
the  Cat,^  succeeded  to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus.  This 
deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and 
the  practice  of  retaliation :  in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel, 
many  thousands^  were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree  were 
deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  the  in- 
visible gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  extra- 
vagant fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these 
fanatics,  who  tortured  each  other,  and  themselves.  "  Under  the  con- 
"  sulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave  bishop,  "  the  people 
"  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized  with  a  strange  and  dia- 
"  bolical  frenzy :  great  and  small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and 
"  clergy,  the  natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
'^'  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked  like  dogs,  and  tore,  with  their 
"  own  teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms."^ 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  (a.d.  482)  the 
famous  HenoticoN'*  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and  in 
that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  under  the 
penalty  of  degradation  and  exile,  if  they  rejected  or  infringed  this 
salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clergy  may  smile  or  groan  at  the 
presumption  of  a  layman  who  defines  the  articles  of  faith ;  yet  if  he 
stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  his  mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice 
or  interest,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  concord  of  the  people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story  that  Zeno 
appears  least  contemptible ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Mani- 
chasan  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the  generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  That 
it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ 
and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticon  was  most  pleasing  to  the 
Egyptians ;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the 
jealous,  and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it 
accurately  represents  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile 
sects.  A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  con- 
founded, or  reduced  to  a  phantom.     Without  defining  the  number  or 

*  AtXoupo9,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he  crept  round  the 
cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the  revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren  (Theodor. 
Lector,  1.  i.). 

^  ^ovovi  T£  To\fx^Q^val  fxvoLov^,  atfjiaTtov  Tr\i)Qai  fxaXwdnvai  fir\  fiovou  ttj//  ytip 
uWa  Kui  uuTov   nrov  atpa.     Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henoticon. 

3  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones  Antiquse  of  Canisius,  republished  by 
Basnage,  i.  326. 

■*  The  Henoticon  is  transcribed  by  Evag.  fl.  iii.  c.  13.),  ami  translated  by  Liberat.  (Brev.  c. 
18.).  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  411.)  and  Asseman  (Biblio.  Orien.  i.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free 
from  heresy;  but  Petav.  (Dog.  Theolog.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13.  p.  40.)  most  unaccountably  affirms 
Chalcedonensam  ascivit.     An  adversary  would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoticor, 
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the  article  of  the  word  natu7'e,  the  pure  system  of  St.  Cyril,  the 
faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephcsus,  is  respectfully  confirmed; 
but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subject 
is  dismissed  by  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doctrines,  if  any  such 
have  been  taught  either  elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this 
ambiguous  expression,  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod 
might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable  Christians 
acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration;  but  their  reason  was  feeble 
and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  servile 
by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject  which  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve 
an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled  the  flame 
of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds  of  communion  were  alternately  broken 
and  renewed  by  the  private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The  space  be- 
tween Ncstorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades  of 
language  and  opinion ;  the  acephali^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
of  equal  valour,  though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The  acephali,  without  a  king  or 
a  bishop,  were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria,  who  had  accepted  the  communion  of  Constantin- 
ople, without  exacting  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon. For  accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal 
approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were 
anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible  despotism  involved  the 
most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in  this  spiritual  contagion,  denied 
or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments,^  and  fomented,  thirty-five 
years,  the  schism  of  the  East  and  West,  till  they  finally  abolished  the 
memory  of  four  Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter.^  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of 
Constantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of  the  rival 
prelates.  Macedonius,  who  was  sii  _.ccted  of  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
asserted,  in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  while  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times  (a.D.  508 — 518)  the  sense,  or  rather  the 
sound,  of  a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturJo  the  peace  of  an  empire. 
The  TRISAGION 4  (thrice  holy),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts ! " 

*  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131.  145.  195.  247.).  They;  were  reconciled  by 
the  care  of  Mark  I.  (a.d.  799 — 819) :  he  promoted  their  chiefs  to  the  bishoprics  of  Athribis 
and  Talba  (perhaps  Tava.  D'Anville,  p.  82.),  and  supplied  tha  sacraments,  which  had  failed 
for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

^  De  his  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acaciu.s,  majorum  traditione  confectam  et  veram, 
praccipue  religiosa;  solicitudini  congriiam  praebemus  sine  difficultate  medicinam  (Galasiiis,  in 
epist.  i.  ad  Euphemiam,  Concil.  v.  286.).  The  offer  of  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and 
numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  physician.  Tillcmont  himself 
(Mem.  Eccles.  xvi.  372.  642.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes  :  they 
are  now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  to  whom 
they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earth.  But  cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the 
rock  of  St.  Peter. 

3  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church  :  ex  venerabili  diptycho,  in  quo 
piae  memoriae  transitum  ad  coelum  habentium  episcoporum  voc.ibula  continentur  (Concil.  iv. 
2846.). 

■♦  Petav.  (Dog.  Thcolog.  v.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3,  4.  p.  217 — 225J  and  Tillcmont  (Mem.  Eccles.  xiv. 
713,  &c.  799.)  represent  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries 
tctwecu  Isaiah  and  St.  Proclus's  boy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  ilic  bishop  and 
people  of  Constantinople,  the  song  was  considerably  improved. 
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is  supposed,  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  hymn  which  the  angels 
and  cherubim  eternally  repeat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Antioch  soon  added, 
"  who  was  crucified  for  us  !"  and  this  grateful  address,  either  to  Christ 
alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  theo- 
logy, and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and 
West.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite  bishop;^  the 
gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blas- 
phemy, and  the  rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius  his  throne  and  his  life.^  The  people  of  Constantinople  were 
devoid  of  any  rational  principles  of  freedom ;  but  they  held,  as  a  law- 
ful cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the  colour 
of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this 
obnoxious  addition,  was  chaunted  in  the  cathedral  by  two  adverse 
choirs,  and,  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
more  solid  arguments  of  sticks  and  stones  :  the  aggressors  were  pun- 
ished by  the  emperor,  and  defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the  crown 
and  mitre  were  staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel. 
The  streets  were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array,  marched, 
and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head.  "  Christians !  this  is  the  day 
"  of  martyrdom ;  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father ;  anathema  to 
"  the  Manichaean  tyrant ;  he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the 
Catholic  cry ;  and  the  galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before 
the  palace,  till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed 
the  waves  of  the  troubled  multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius 
was  checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again 
exasperated  by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
"been  crucified.''"  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  blue  and  green 
factions  of  Constantinople  suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The  keys  of  the 
city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  of 
Constantine,  the  principal  station  and  c^mp  of  the  faithful.  Day  and 
night  they  were  incessantly  busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the 
honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants  of 
their  prince.  The  head  of  his  favourite  monk,  the  friend,  as  they 
styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a 
spear;  and  the  fire-brands  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the  most  orthodox 
buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor  were  broken,  and  his  person 
v»as  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  his  subjects.  Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the 
posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the 
circus.  The  Catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisa- 
gion ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a 

*  Peter  Gnapheus,  they«//i?r  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  monastery),  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in  the  Annals  of  Pagi  (a.d.  477 — 490)  and  a  Dis- 
sertation of  M.  de  Valois  at  the  end  of  his  Evagrius. 

^  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  from  the  Chronicles  of 
Victor,  Marcellinus,  and  Theophanes.  As  the  last  was  not  published  in  the  time  of  iiaio 
nius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more  copious,  as  well  as  more  correct. 
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herald,  of  abdicating  the  purple;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that 
since  ^// could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice  of 
a  sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers, 
whom  their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.  These 
furious  but  transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most 
part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace,  besieged  Constantin- 
ople, exterminated  65,000  of  his  fellow-Christians,  till  he  obtained  the 
recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly 
signed  by  the  dying  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the 
uncle  of  Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  thQ/irst  (a.d.  514)  of 
the  religious  wars.* 

Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a  prince,  a 
conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver :  the  theologian  ^  still  remains,  and  it 
affords  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form  a 
v^cry  prominent  feature  of  his  portrait.  The  sovereign  (a.d.  519 — 565) 
sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  superstitious  reverence  for 
living  and  departed  saints:  his  Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels, 
confirm  and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  every  dispute 
between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce, that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always  on  the  side 
of  the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devotions,  the  emperor  was 
assiduous  and  exemplary;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts  displayed  the 
austere  penance  of  a  monk ;  his  fancy  w^as  amused  by  the  hope,  or  be- 
lief, of  personal  inspiration ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the  archangel ;  and  his  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succour  of  the  holy 
martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  provinces  of  the 
East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  his  religion  {Procop.  de 
Edijicns,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7,  passim) ;  and,  though  the  far  greater  part  of  these 
costly  structures  may  be  attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the  zeaii 
of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine  sense  of 
love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  benef  ictors.  Among  the  titles 
of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleasing  to  his 
ear ;  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church,  was 
the  serious  business  of  his  life ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country 
was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  defender  of  the  faith.  The  controversies 
of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and  understanding ;  and  the 
theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  the  diligence  of  a  stranger, 

*  The  general  history,  from  the  council  of  Cha!cec1on  to  the  death  of  Anastasius,  may  be 
found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberat.  (c.  14 — ig.),  tlie  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Evagrius,  the  Abstract  of 
the  two  books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes 
(Concil.  v.).  The  series  is  continned  with  some  disorder  in  the  xvth  and  xvith  tumesof  Mem. 
Eccles.  of  Tillemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable  guide — whose 
bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  erudition,  diligence,  veracity,  and  scrupulous  minute- 
ness. He  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing,  as  he  designed,  the  vith  century  of  the 
church  and  empire. 

^  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procop.  (c.  11.  13.  18.  27,  28.),  with  the  learned  remarks 
of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the  acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth 
book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundus  in  his  yiith  book— de  Iribus 
capitulis,  "cum  videri  doctus  appctit  importune  .  .  .  spontaneis  quicsiionibus  eccl'jiium 
turbat."    Procon.  dc  l!cll.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35. 
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who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  his  own.  "  What  can  ye  fear," 
said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his  associates,  "  from  your  bigoted  tyrant  ? 
"  Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet,  debatin,^ 
"  with  reverend  grey-beards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesi- 
"  astical  volumes."  ^  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed 
in  many  a  conference,  where  Justinian  miglit  shine  as  the  loudest  and 
most  subtle  of  the  disputants ;  in  many  a  sermon,  which,  under  the 
name  of  edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of 
their  master.  While  the  Barbarians  invaded  the  provinces,  while  the 
victorious  legions  marched  under  the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to  van- 
quish at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods  a  dis- 
interested and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned,  "  that 
"  religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly ;  that 
"  true  piety  is  most  laudably  expressed  by  silence  and  submission ; 
"  ///rt/man,  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinize 
"the  nature  of  his  God;  and,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that 
"power  and  benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity."^ 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels 
has  seldom  been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the  prince  descends 
to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a  disputant,  he  is  easily  pro- 
voked to  supply  the  defect  of  argument  by  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  to  chastise  without  mercy  the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign 
of  Justinian  was  an  uniform,  yet  various  scene  of  persecution ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the  con- 
trivance of  his  laws  and  the  rigour  of  their  execution.  The  insuffi- 
cient term  of  three  months  was  assigned  for  the  conversion  or  exile  of 
all  heretics ;  3  and  if  he  still  connived  at  their  precarious  stav^  they 
were  deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society, 
but  of  the  common  birth-right  of  men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia"*  still  breathed  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy,  which  they  had  imbibed 
from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the  Para- 
clete. On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  they 
grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  the  conventicle  and 
the  congregation  perished  in  the  flames,  but  these  primitive  fanatics 
were  not  extinguished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  their 
tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the  church 
of  the  Arians  at  Constantinople  had  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws : 

*  'Os  0£  /c«0ijTai  a0u\a/v Tos  £S  ati  etti  X£cr)(i)9  Tti/os  awpi  vvktwv  o/jlov  toistcoi/ 
lEptbov  y(.pov(7ii/  ac7)^£T0J/  nvuKuicXiLU  Tu  KpiaTiavwu  Xoyia  cnrovcriv  ^X""'^'  -Procop. 
de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Eutych.  (apud  Aleman.  ad  Procop.  Arcan.  c. 
:8.),  the  same  character  is  given  with  u  design  to  praise  Justinian. 

^  For  these  wise  and  moderate  sentiments,  Procop.  (de  J'ell.  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  3.)  is  scourged  in 
the  Preface  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks  him  among  the  political  Christians — sed  longe  verius 
hxresum  omnium  sentinas,  prorsusque  Atheos  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13.). 

3  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John  Malala  (ii.  63.  ed.  Venet. 
^733)>  who  deserves  more  credit  as  he  draws  towards  his  end.  After  numbering  the  heretics, 
Nestorians,  Eutychians,  &c.  ne  e.xpectent,  says  Justinian,  ut  digni  venia  judicentur :  jube« 
mus  enim  ut  .  .  .  convicti  et  aperti  haeretici  justa:  et  idoneae  animadversioni  subjicianiur. 
Baronius  copies  and  applauds  this  edict  of  the  Code  (a.d.  527,  No.  39,  40.). 

■*  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Mosheini.  de  Rebus  Christ,  anto 
Conbtantinum,  p.  410 — 424. 
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their  clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate ;  and 
the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Jus- 
tinian might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and  the 
trophies  of  the  Barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of  Pagans,  who  still 
lurked  in  the  most  refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of  man- 
kind, excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  un- 
willing that  any  strangers  should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine 
quarrels.  A  bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his 
diligence  soon  discovered  in  the  court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still  cherished  the  superstition  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that  they  must  chuse  with- 
out delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and  that 
their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  disguised  under  the 
scandalous  mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The  patrician  Photius 
perhaps  alone  was  resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors :  he 
enfranchised  himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant 
the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  with  ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of 
the  fugitive.  His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch, 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by  their  extraor- 
dinary zeal,  to  eraze  the  suspicion,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  idolatiy. 
The  native  country  of  Homer,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still 
retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology :  by  the  care  of  the  same 
bishop,  70,000  Pagans  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria ;  96  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes  ;  and 
linen  vestments,  bibles,  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
were  supplied  by  the  pious  munificence  of  Justinian.*  The  Jews,  who 
had  been  gradually  stripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a 
vexatious  law,  which  compelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Christians.-  And 
they  might  complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the  Catholics  them- 
selves did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  calculations  of  their  sove- 
reign :  the  people  of  Constantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of  their 
Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been  ordained  by  authority ;  and  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  foisting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine  ^ 
were  a  motley  race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the 
Pagans,  by  the  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as  idolaters. 
The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been  planted  on  their  holy 
mount  of  Gerizim/  but  the  persecution  of  Justinian  offered  only  the 

*  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  153.  John  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  a  more  authentic  wit- 
ness of  this  transaction,  in  which  he  was  himself  employed  by  the  emperor  (Asseman.  Bib. 
Orient,  ii.  85.). 

^  Compare  Procop.  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  28.  and  Aleman's  Notes)  with  Theophan.  (Chron.  p. 
190.).  The  council  of  Nice  has  entrusted  the  patri.irch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alex- 
andria, with  the  annual  proclamation  of  Easter  ;  and  we  still  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read, 
many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  reign  of  Monophytism  in  E^ypt,  the 
Catholics  were  perplexed  by  such  a  foolish  prejudice  as  that  which  so  long  opposed,  anaong  the 
Protestants,  the  reception  of  the  Gregorian  style. 

3  For  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  a 
learned  and  impartial  work. 

^  Sichem,  Neapolis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the  Samaritans,  is  situate  in 
a  valley  between  the  barren  Ebal,  the  mountain  of  cursing,  to  the  north,  and  the  fruitful  Geri- 
zim,  or  mountain  of  blessing,  to  the  south,  10  or  n  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem.  Maundrel, 
Tourney  from  Aleppo,  &c.  59. 
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alternative  of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the  latter :  under  the 
standard  of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their 
wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples  of  a  defenceless 
people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally  subdued  by  the  regular  forces 
of  the  East :  20,000  were  slain,  20,000  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  been 
computed  that  100,000  Roman  subjects  were  extirpated  in  the  Samar- 
itan war,^  which  converted  the  once-fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  v/ilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian,  the  guilt  of 
murder  could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  unbelievers  ;  and  he 
piously  laboured  to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  faith.^ 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  at  least,  to  be 
always  in  the  right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administration,  he 
signahzed  his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of  orthodoxy :  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established  the  tome  of  St.  Leo  as 
the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire;  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution ; 
and  the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalccdon^ 
were  ratified  by  the  code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.^  But  while  Justinian 
strove  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theo- 
dora had  listened  to  the  Monophysite  teacheis;  and  the  open  or 
clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile 
of  their  gracious  patroness.  The  capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed, 
were  torn  by  spiritual  discord  ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of  the 
royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagreement  was  imputed  by  many 
to  a  secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
happiness  of  their  people.'*  The  famous  dispute  (a.d.  532 — 698)  of 
the  THREE  CHAPTERS,^  which  has  filled  more  volumes  than  it  de- 
serves lines,  is  deeply  marked  with  this  subtle  and  disingenuous  spirit. 
It  was  now  300  years  since  the  body  of  Origen^  had  been  eaten  by  the 
worms :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held  the  pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands 

^  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  11.  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  152.  John  Malala,  Chron.  ii.  62.  I  re- 
member an  observation,  half  philosophical,  half  superstitious,  that  the  province  which  had 
been  ruined  by  the  bigotry  of  Justinian  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometans  pene- 
trated into  the  empire. 

^  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable :  ou  yap  oi  sdoKfL  (povoi  audpcairov  tivaiy 
r\v  ye  fxrj  ttj  avTov  5o^»j  6t  TtXeuTwuTe  tuxoiev  oi/tes.     Anecdot.  c.  13. 

3  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328.  and  the  original  evidence  of  the  laws  of  Justinian.  During 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronius  himself  is  in  extreme  good  humour  with  the  emperor, 
who  courted  the  popes  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

4  Procop.  Anec.  c.  13.  Evag.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  ecclesiastical  never  read  the  secret 
historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves  at  least  the  general  hatred. 

5  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  vth  general  council  of  Con- 
stantinople supply  much  useless,  though  authentic,  knowledge  (Concil.  vi.  i — 419.).  The 
Greek  Evagrius  is  less  copious  and  correct  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  than  the  three  zealous  Africans, 
Facundus  (m  his  12  books,  de  tribus  capitulis,  which  are  most  correctly  published  by  Sir- 
iJiond),  Liberal,  (in  his  Brev.  c,  22,  23,  24.),  and  Victor  Tiuumensis  in  his  Chron.  (i.  Antiq. 
Lect.  Canisii,  p.  330.).  The  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Anastasius  (in  Vigilio,  Pelagio,  fee.)  is 
original,  Italian  evidence.  The  modern  reader  will  derive  some  information  from  Dupin 
(Biblio.  Eccles.  v.  189.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  i.  519.) ;  yet  the  latter  is  too  firmly 
resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and  character  of  tb.e  popes. 

^  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  proiH;usity  to  imitate  the  TrXaf  »j  and  Bvcct^Eia  of  tha 
old  philosophers  (Justinian,  ad  Mennam,  in  Concil.  vi.  356.}.  His  moderate  opinions  wire 
too  repugnant  to  the  zeal  of  the  church. 
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of  its  Creitor,  but  his  writings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the  monks  of 
Palestine.  In  these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried 
more  tlian  ten  metaphysical  errors ;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the 
company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy  to  the 
eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny.  Under  the 
cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  The  fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the 
praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;^  and  their  justice  or  indulgence 
had  restored  both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  Oriental 
bishops  were  tainted  Avith  the  reproach  of  heresy ;  the  first  had  been 
the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  Nestorius :  their  most 
suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  three  chapters', 
and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory  must  involve  the  honour  of  a 
synod,  whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence 
by  the  Catholic  world.  If  these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
were  annihilated  in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be 
awakened  by  the  clamour,  which  after  an  hundred  years  was  raised 
over  their  grave.  If  they  were  already  in  the  fangs  of  the  daemon, 
their  torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor  assuaged  by  human 
industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the 
rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theological 
insects  who  still  crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of 
these  insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  dis- 
tilled his  venom,  perhaps  without  discerning  the  true  motives  of 
Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer 
subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts  could  only 
proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy  of  the  East  to  join  in 
a  full  chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign :  the  fifth  general  council 
(a.d.  553.  May  4 — June  2),  of  three  patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  authors,  as 
well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three  chapters  were  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of 
darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon ;  and  if  they  had  fought  as  they 
usually  did  under  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailed  in 
the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But  their  chief  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  dis- 
graced by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilius,  who 
yielded,  after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism  of 
Justinian  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostasy  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could  be 
found  who  would  impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor 
Pelagius.  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to 
their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schismatics :  the  Illyrian,  African, 
and  Italian  churches,  were  oppressed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

*  Basnage  (Praefat.  p.  ii— 14.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis.)  has  fairly  weighed  the  guilt  and  in- 
nocence of  Theodore  of  Mopsiiestia.  If  he  composed  10,000  volumes,  as  many  errors  would 
be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  all  the  subsequent  catalogues  of  hercsiarchs,  he  alone, 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  included ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Asseman  (Biblio.  Orien.  iv. 
»03.)  to  justify  the  sentence. 
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powers,  not  without  some  effort  of  military  force ; '  the  distant  bar- 
barians transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  period  of  a 
century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle 
of  the  Venetian  province.^  But  the  rehgious  discontent  of  the  Itahans 
had  ah-eady  promoted  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest 
the  government,  of  their  Byzantine  tyrant. 

Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  the  nice  process  of 
fixing  his  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  subjects.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line  ;  in 
his  old  age  (a.d.  564),  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate 
heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  Catholics,  were  scandal- 
ized by  his  declaration,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and 
that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities, 
the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  This  phantastic  opinion  was  an- 
nounced in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
seasonable  departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince 
was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or 
resist.  A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power, 
addressed  the  monarch  of  the  East  in  the  language  of  authority  and 
affection.  "  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember  your  baptism  and 
"  your  creed !  Let  not  your  grey  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.  Re- 
"  call  your  fathers  from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You 
"  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already 
"  deplore  your  fall  and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  de- 
"  lay,  you  destroy  what  you  have  taught ;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a 
"  loud  voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestorius, 
"  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  deliver  your  soul  to  the  same  flames 
"  in  which  they  will  eternally  burn."  He  died,  and  made  no  sign.^ 
His  death  restored  in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the 
reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas, 
are  distinguished  by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  East.'* 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  acting  on 
themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the 
thought ;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of 
action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being.  When  (A.D.  629) 
Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted 

*  See  the  complaints  of  Iviberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of  pope  Pelagius  to  thn 
conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  ....  per  potestates  publicas  opprimatur,  &c, 
(Concil.  vi.  467.).  An  aimy  was  detained  to  suppress  the  sedition  of  an  Illyrian  city. 
Procop.  (de  Keil.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.)  :  uyv  iri.p  sveku  (npiaiv  auTOisoi  XpicTTiavoi  cia- 
fxaxovTai.  He  seems  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical  history.  It  would  have  been  curious  an-' 
impartial. 

'■^  The  bishops  of  the  patriarclmte  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  by  pope  Honorius,  a.d.  638 
(Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  v.  376.)  ;  but  they  again  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally 
extinguished  till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  tfie  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked  the  vth 
general  council  with  contemptuous  silence  (xiii  Concil.  Toletan.  in  Concil.  vii.  487.) 

3  Nlcetius  bishop  of  Treves  (Concil.  vi.  511.)  :  he  himself,  like  most  of  the  Galilean  pre- 
lates (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep.  5.  in  Concil.  vi.  J007.),  was  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  chapters.  Baronius almost  pronounces 
the  damnation  of  Justinian  (a.d.  565,  No.  6.). 

*  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian  (1.  iv.  c.  39,  40,  41.)  and  the  edict  of  his  suc- 
cessor (1.  v.  c.  3.),  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Evagnus  is  filled  with  civil,  instead 
of  ecclesiastical,  events. 
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his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but 
of  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  re- 
plied in  the  singular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  Jacobites  of  -Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profess- 
ion of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably  true, 
since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Nestorians  themselves/  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  without  effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics 
condemned  even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle 
and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised 
new  modes  of  speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation :  to  either  na- 
ture of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct  energy ;  but 
the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the  human 
and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.^  The  disease  was  at- 
tended with  the  customary  symptoms ;  but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiate 
with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing 
counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  them- 
selves JMONOTHELITES  (asserters  of  the  unity  of  will),  but  they  treated 
the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  superfluous ;  and  recommended  a 
religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  prudence  and  charity  of 
the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence  was  successively  imposed  by  the  ec- 
thesis  (a.d.  639)  or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  the  type  (A.D.  648)  or  model 
of  his  grandson  Constans ;  ^  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  subscribed 
with  alacrity  or  reluctance  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantin- 
ople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Jerusa- 
lem sounded  the  alarm  :  in  the  language,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Latin  churches  detected  a  latent  heresy :  and  the  obedience 
of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  was  retracted  and 
censured  by  the  bolder  ignorance  of  his  successors.  They  condemned 
the  execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  revived 
the  errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they  signed  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  the  ink  was 
mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  cere- 
mony was  omitted  that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mind  with  horror 
and  affright.  As  the  representative  of  the  western  church,  pope  Martin 
and  his  Lateran  synod  anathematized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence 
of  the  Greeks  :  one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the  most  part 
the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  reprobate  his  wicked  type  and  the 

*  This  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians,  had  been  ob- 
rerved  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  19.),  and  is  more  fully  exposed  by  Abulpharag. 
(Uiblio.  Orient,  ii.  292.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91.  vers.  Latin.  Pocock)  and  Asseman  himself  (iv. 
218.).  They  seem  ignorant  that  tliey  might  allege  the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis. 
'O  jULUtpoz  Nto-Topios  haiirsp  Siaipcou  tjjv  6aiav  tov  Kvpiou  EvavOpwrrijaiv,  Kai  Svo 
iiaayu3V  viovi  (the  common  reproach  of  the  Monophysites),  ^vo  6t\i}/xaTa  tovtcov 
(iTTtiv  ouK  £ToX/irjo-£,  TouvuvTiov  Be  TuvTO  (^ovXiuv  Ttnv  ....  6vo  TTpoauiiruiV 
fdo^aae  (Concil.  vii.  205.). 

^  See  the  orthodox  faith  in  Petav.  (Dog.  Theolog.  y.  1.  ix.  c.  6 — 10.  p.  433 — 447.)  :  all  the 
depths  of  this  controversy  are  founded  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Maxunus  and  Pyrrhus 
(ad  calcem  viii.  Annal.  Earon.  p.  755 — 794.),  which  relates  a  real  conference,  and  produced  as 
short-lived  a  conversion. 

3  Impiissimam  ccthesim  ....  scelerosuti  typum  (Concil.  vii.  366.)  diabolicae  operationit 
Seniinina  (fors.  genitina,  or  else  the  Greek  ytv^p-UTa,  in  the  original.  Concil.  p.  363, 
364.)  are  the  expressions  of  the  xviiith  anathema.  The  epistle  of  Pope  Martin  to 
Aaundu.s,  a  Galilean  bishop,  stigmatizes  the  Monothelites  and  their  heresy  with  equal 
rirulence  (p.  39a.). 
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impious  ecthesis  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  confound  the  authors  and 
their  adherents  with  the  twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  the  apostates 
from  the  church,  and  the  organs  of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the 
tamest  reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended  his 
days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his 
oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation 
of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand.^  But  the  same  invincible  spirit  sur- 
vived in  their  successors,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged 
their  recent  defeat,  and  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  the  three  chapters. 
The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  by  the  sixth  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  palace  and  the  presence  of  a  new  Constantino,  a 
descendant  of  Heraclius.  The  royal  convert  (a.d.  680.  Nov.  7)  con- 
verted the  Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  bishops  ;="  the  dis- 
senters, with  their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  (a.d.  681.  Sept. 
16)  condemned  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pains  of  heresy;  the 
East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West ;  and  the  creed 
was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of  every  age,  that 
two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  synod  was  represented  by  two 
priests,  one  deacon,  and  three  bishops ;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had 
neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to 
persuade ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  they  could  determine  the 
lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  the  catechism  of  his  infancy, 
and  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and 
people  of  Constantinople^  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed,  which 
is  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the  two :  and  the  suspicion  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  unnatural  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  ap- 
pear in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness.  While  the 
synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  decision,  by  rais- 
ing a  dead  man  to  life :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but  the 
acknowledged  failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Mono- 
th elites.  In  the  next  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantino  was 
deposed  and  slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast 
of  revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image  or  monument  of  the  sixth  council 
was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
in  the  second  year,  their  patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  were  released  from  their  occasional  conform- 
ity, the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the  orthodox  suc- 
cessors of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were 

\  The  sufferings  of  Mnrtin  and  Maximus  are  described  with  pathetic  simplicity  in  the 
original  letters  and  acts  (Concil.  vii.  63.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  656,  No.  2.  et  annos 
subsequent.).  Yet  the  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  t^opia  and  crMfxaro^  aiicicrfioi, 
had  been  previously  announced  in  the  Type  of  Constans  (Concil.  vii.  240.). 

'  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  368.)  most  erroneously  supposes  that  the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman 
synod  transported  themselves  to  Constantinople ;  and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus 
composes  the  .sixth  council  of  292  fathers. 

3  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  Sia  Toi  ravTa  (Theophan.  Chron.  p.  292.^ 
ffiKria^t}  (TcfyoSpa  irapa  Traurcou.  When  the  Monothelite  monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the 
people  shouted,  6  \aos  avE^otjas  (Concil.  vii.  1032.).  But  this  was  a  natural  and  transient 
emotion  ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  auticii)ation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  good  people 
of  Constantinople. 
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forgotten  in  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship  of 
images.' 

IJefore  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  creed  of  the  incarnation, 
which  had  been  defined  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  was  uniformly 
preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland:^  the  same 
ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all 
the  Christians  whose  liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latm 
tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an  imperfect 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics:  but  in  the  East,  they  were 
marked  with  the  less  honourable  name  of  MelcJiites  or  Royalists  ;3  of 
men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  reason, 
or  tradition,  had  been  established,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might 
allege  the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  the  king ;  and  they  might  relate,  with  malicious 
joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by 
the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  prevailing  faction 
will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission,  nor  is  it  less  natural 
that  dissenters  should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under 
the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  degenerated 
into  rebels  and  fugitives ;  and  the  most  ancient  and  useful  allies  of 
Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the 
enemy,  of  the  Christians.  Language,  the  leading  principle  which 
unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the 
sectaries  of  the  East,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abol- 
ished the  means  of  intercourse,  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The 
long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all,  their  elo- 
quence, had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the  most  perfect  that 
has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered  in  the  use  of  their  national 
idioms ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to 

*  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synods  of  Rome  (vii.  77— 
395.  601 — 608.)  and  Constantinople  (p.  609 — 1429.).  Baronius  extracted  some  original  docu- 
ments from  the  Vatican  Hbrary  ;  and  his  chronology  is  rectified  by  the  diligence  of  Pagi. 
Even  Dupin  (Biblio.  Eccles.  vi.  57.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  i.  541.)  afford  a  tolerable 
abridgment. 

^  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  subscribed  pro  omni  Aqui- 
lonati  parte  Britannise  et  Hiberniae,  quze  ab  Angloruin  et  Brittonum,  necnon  Scotorum  cl 
Pictoriirn  gentibus  colebantur  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  31.  apud  Pagi,  Critica,  iii.  88.1. 
Theodore  (magnae  insula:  Britannia;  archieplscopus  et  philosophus)  was  long  e.vpected  at  Rome 
(Concil.  vii.  714.);  but  he  contented  himself  with  holding  (a.d.  680)  his  provincial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  wliich  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the  first  Lateran  council 
against  the  Monothelites  (Concil.  vii.  597.).  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been 
named  to  the  primacy  of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian  (a.d.  668.  Baronius  and  Pagi),  whose 
esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  some  distrust  of  his  national  character — ne 
quid  conlrarium  veritati  fidei,  Graecorum  more,  in  ecclesiam  cui  pra;esset  introducerct.  The 
Cilician  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  African  guide  (Bedre  Hist. 
Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  iv.  c.  i.).  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine;  and  the  same  creed  of 
the  incarnation  has  been  imiformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modern  primates, 
whose  sound  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  th  it  abstruse  mystery. 

3  This  name,  unknown  till  the  xth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Syriac  origin.  It  was  invented 
by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nestorians  and  Mahometans;  but  it  was 
accepted  without  shame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Eutych. 
(Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  507,  iii.  355.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  119.). 
II/ut(v  hov\ok  Tov  hacriXtivi,  was  the  accIam;ition  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinopl* 
(Concil  vii.  765  ). 
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the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac/  from  the 
mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher 
topics  of  poetry  and  argument.     Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected 
by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  Barbaric  tongues, 
which  have  been  revived  in  the  studies  of  modern  Europe,  were  unin- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  Syriac  and 
the  Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the  ^thiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the 
service  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  their  theology  is  enriched  by 
domestic  versions^  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular 
fathers.     After  a  period  of  1360  years,  the  spark  of  controversy,  first 
kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still  burns  in  the  bosom  of  the  East ; 
and  the  hostile  communions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
their  founders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  serv- 
itude, the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  cherish  the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which 
allows  them  to  anathematize,  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of 
Ephesus ;  on  the  other,  pope  Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.    The 
weight  which  they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  de- 
mands our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  various 
prospect  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.     II.  The  Jacobites.^     III.  The  Ma 
ronites.     IV.  The  Armenians.     V.  The  Copts ;  and,  VI.  The  Abys- 
sinians.     To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common ;  but  of  the  latter, 
each  is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national  idiom.     Yet  the  modern 
natives  of  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapable  of  conversing 
with  their  ancestors ;  and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  re- 
ject the  religion,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians.     The 
lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts ;  and  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 

I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy  of  the 
unfortunate  Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The  Oriental  bishops, 
who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  were 
mollified  by  his  tardy  concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, subscribed,  not  without  a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon ; 
the  power  of  the  Monophysites  reconciled  them  with  the  Catholics  in 
the  conformity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibly  of  behef ;  and 

*  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was  divided  into  thret 
dialects,  i.  The  Arajncsan,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  ?. 
The  Palestine,  which  was  used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The 
Nabaiheean,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  the  villages  of  Irak  ^Gr'^gor. 
Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  11.).  On  the  Syriac,  see  Ebed-Jesu  (Asseman.  iii.  326.),  whoso 
prejudice  alone  could  prefer  it  to  the  Arabic. 

^  I  shall  not  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mill,  Wetstcin,  Assc- 
mannus,  Ludolphus,  La  Croze,  whom  I  have  consulted  with  some  care.  It  appears,  i.  Thai 
of  all  the  versions  which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  arc  now 
extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim;  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  Oriental  sects  is  a  proof  that  is  more  ancient  than  their  schism. 

3  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Bibliothcca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemannus.  That  learned 
Maronite  was  dispatched  in  the  year  1715,  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  visit  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes  published  at  Rome  1719 — 1728, 
contain  a  part  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  of  his  extensive  project.  As  a  nati  /c 
and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed  the  Syriac  literature  ;  and,  though  a  dependent  o.''  Rome,  tiij 
wishes  to  be  moderate  and  candid. 
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their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three 
chapters.  Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate,  or  more  sincere, 
were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws ;  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Beyond  those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  in  which  they  might  hope  for  liberty  and  aspire  to  conquest. 
In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity 
had  struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under  its 
salutary  shade.  The  catlio lie,  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital:  in 
his  synods,  and  in  their  dioceses,  his  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  order  of  a  regular  hierarchy  :  they 
rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were  converted  from  the 
Zendavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the  secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and 
their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable 
enemy.  The  Persian  church  had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of 
Syria ;  and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely  in- 
terwoven with  its  original  frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  dependence  on  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  Oriental  church.' 
In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,^  the  rising  generations  of  the  faithful 
imbibed  their  theological  idiom ;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version 
the  10,000  volumes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the 
apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius,  whose 
person  and  language  were  equally  unknown  to  the  nations  beyond,  the 
Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas  bishop  of  Edessa,  taught 
them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians,  who,  m  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had 
impiously  confounded  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  flight  of  the 
masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from  the  Athens  of 
Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal 
of  religion  and  revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites, 
who,  under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones 
of  the  East,  provoked  their  antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow 
a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ. 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassanian  kings  beheld 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of  aliens  and  apostates,  who  had 
embraced  the  religion,  and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  here- 
ditary foes  of'  their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited 
their  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy ;  the  progress 
of  the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and  he 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius 
as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims  and 

*  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  Ecchelensis,  No.  37,  38,  39, 
40.  Concil.  ii.  335.  ed.  Venet.  These  vulgar  titles,  N/ce/ee  :md  Aradic,  arc  both  apocryphal. 
The  council  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  20  canons  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  ; 
and  the  remainder,  70  or  80,  were  collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac 
edition  of  Maruthas  is  no  longer  extant  (Asseman.  Biblio.  Orien.  i.  195.  iii.  74.),  and  the 
Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many  recent  interpolations.  Yet  this  code  contains  many 
curious  relics  of  ecclesiastical  disciphne  ;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the  eastern 
communions,  it  was  probably  finished  before  the  schism  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites 
(Fabric.  Biblio.  Grace,  xi.  363.). 

'  Theodore  the  reader  (1.  li.  c.  5.  49.  ad  calcem  Hist.  Eccles.)  has  noticed  this  Persian 
Bchool  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  two  aeras  of  its  downfall  (a.d.  431  and  489), 
«rc  clearly  discussed  by  Assemanni  (Biblio.  Oricn.  ii.  402.  iii.  376.  iv.  70.  924.). 
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enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nestorians  composed  a  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  :  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword,  of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their 
weaker  brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose  from 
the  communion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  7700  Mono- 
physites  or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  discipline 
in  the  churches  of  Persia.'  Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  liberal  principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy :  the 
austerity  of  the  cloyster  Avas  relaxed  and  gradually  forgotten ;  houses 
of  charity  were  endowed  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  foundlings ; 
the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy;  and  their  number  was  multi- 
plied (a.d.  500)  by  the  public  and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the 
bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural 
and  religious  freedom,  myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Eastern  empire :  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Justinian  was 
punished  by  the  emigration  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  ;  they 
transported  into  Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war :  and  those  who 
deserved  the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of  a  discerning 
monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan  and  his  fiercer  grandson,  were 
assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and  troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries 
who  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  East;  their  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  the  gift  of  the  Catholic  churches  :  but  when  those  cities 
and  churches  were  recovered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of 
treason  and  heresy  compelled  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of 
their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was 
often  endangered,  and  sometimes  overthrown.  They  were  involved 
in  the  common  evils  of  Oriental  despotism :  their  enmity  to  Rome 
could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gospel :  and  a 
colony  of  300,000  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was 
permitted  to  erect  an  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  catholic,  and  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced 
some  conditions  which  tended  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  toleration  of 
Christianity  in  Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, was  incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  holy  synods  :  but  he  flattered  himself  that  they 
would  gradually  perceive  the  temporal  benefits  of  union  with  the 
empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their 
gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign. 
In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been  burnt  at  Paris  and  protected 
in  Germany,  by  the  superstition  and  policy  of  the  rnost  Christian 
king. 

From  the  conquest  of  Persia  the  priests  carried  their  spiritual  arms 
(a.d.  500 — 1200)  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south;  and  the  sim- 
pHcity  of  the  gospel  was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the 
Syriac  theology.     In  the  sixth  century,  according  to  the  report  of  a 

*  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the  hands  of  Assemanni  to  a 
folio  volume  of  950  pages,  and  his  learned  researches  are  digested  in  the  most  lucid  order. 
Besides  this  ivth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientnlis,  the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding 
tomes  (i.  203.  ii.  321—463.  iii.  64—70.  378-395,  &c.  403—408.  580—589.)  miy  be  usefully 
consulted. 
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Nestorian  traveller/  Christianity  was  successfully  preached  to  the 
Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians, 
the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites  :  the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  gulf  of 
Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith 
was  conspicuous  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and 
martyrs.  The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of 
Christians,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  those  sequestered  regions 
derived  their  ordination  from  the  catholic  of  Babylon.  In  a  subsequent 
age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  con- 
fined the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
The  missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the 
footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.  They 
exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illiterate  shepherds :  to  those 
sanguinary  warriors,  they  recommended  humanity  and  repose.  Yet  a 
khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at 
their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination ;  and  the  fame 
of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John^  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Europe. 
The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season 
of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  how  he  might  cele- 
brate the  Eucharist  in  a  desert  that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine. 
In  their  progress  by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by 
the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Unlike  the 
senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the  characters  of  priests 
and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  afiect  in  public  the  reason  of  philoso- 
phers, are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode  of  popular  superstition. 
They  cherished  and  they  confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of 
India ;  but  the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  state,  and  after  a  short  vicissitude  of  favour  and  persecution,  the 
foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance  and  oblivion.^  Under  the  reign  of 
the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was  diffused  from  China  to  Jerusa- 

*  Topog.  Christ,  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  1.  iii.  178. 1.  xi. 
337.  The  entire  work,  of  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius  (cod.  xxxvi.  9. 
ed.  Hoeschel),  Thevenot  (in  the  ist  Part  of  his  Relations  des  Voyages,  &c.).  and  Fabric.  (Bibho. 
Graec.  1.  iii.  c.  25.  ii.  603.),  has  been  published  by  father  Montfaucon  at  Paris,  1707,  in  the 
Nova  Collectio  Patruni  (ii.  113.).  It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious 
heresy  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat  oblong  table,  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  the  Scriptures  (1.  ii.  138.).  But  the  nonsense  of  the  mosk  is  mingled  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  traveller,  who  performed  his  voyage  A.D.  522,  and  published  his 
book  at  Alexandria  A.D.  547(1.  ii.  140.  Montfaucon,  Prsefat.  c.  2.).  The  Nestorianism  of 
Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected  by  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes, 
i.  40.),  and  is  confirmed  by  Assemanni  (Biblio.  Orien.  iv.  605.). 

■  In  its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of  Prester  John 
evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama 
of  Thibet  (Hist.  Ganeal.  des  Tatares,  P.  ii.  42.  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  31.),  and  were  ignor- 
antly  transferred  b*  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  (Ludolph.  Hist.  iEthiop. 
Comment.  I.  ii.  c.  i.).  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  the  xith  and  xiith  centuries,  Nestorian 
Christianity  was  professed  in  the  horde  of  the  Keraites  (d'Herbelot,  p.  256. 915.  959.  Asse- 
manni, iv,  468.). 

3  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  century,  is  invincibly 
proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence  (Assemanni,  Biblio. 
Orien.  iv.  502.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xxx.  p.  802.).  The  inscription  of  Siganfu, 
which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  church  from  the  first  mission  a.d.  636.  to  the 
current  year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  &c.  who  become  the  dupes  of 
tlicir  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud. 
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lem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were 
computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.^  Twenty-five 
metropohtans  or  archbishops  composed  their  hierarchy,  but  several  of 
these  were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  from  the 
duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that  every  six  years 
ihey  should  testify  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  catholic  or  patri- 
arch of  Babylon,  a  vague  appellation,  which  has  been  successively 
applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  These 
remote  branches  are  long  since  withered,  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk  ^ 
is  now  divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives,  almost  in 
lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  succession,  the  Josephs  of 
Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,^  and  the  Simeons 
of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt,  at  the  head  of  40,000  families,  was 
promoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophists  of  Persia.  The 
number  of  300,000  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldasans  or  Assyrians,  are  confounded  with 
the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 

According  to  the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
India  by  St.  Tiiomas.'*  At  the  end  (a.d.  883)  of  the  ninth  century,  his 
shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited 
by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  cargo  cf  pearls 
and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained 
the  largest  projects  of  trade  and  discovery.^  When  the  Portuguese 
first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  had 
been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of 
their  character  and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In 
arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly  in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan  :  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the  merchants  were 
enriched  by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles 
of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the 
gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin  himself. 
They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign,  but  they  were  governed,  even 
in  temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted 
his  ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was 

^  Jacobitac  et  Ncstoriansa  plures  quam  Graecl  et  Latini.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  HIerosol. 
1.  ii.  c.  76.  p.  1093.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  numbers  are  given  by  Thomassin, 
Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  172. 

^  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Biblio.  Oricn.  of  Assemanni,  i. 
523.  ii.  457.  iii.  603.  p.  621—623.  iv.  164 — 169.  p.  423.  p.  622—629. 

3  The  pompous  language  of  Rome  on  the  submission  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch,  is  elegantly 
represented  in  the  viith  book  of  Fra-Paola,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbcla,  and  the  trophies  of 
Alexander,  I'auris,  and  Ecbatana,  the 'ligris  and  Indus. 

^  The  Indian  missionary  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manicha;an,  or  an  Armenian  merchant 
(La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  i.  57 — 70.),  was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Jerom(ad  Marcellamepist.  148.).  INIarco  Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  city  of  Maabar,  or  Mcliapour,  a  league  only  from  Madras  (d'Anville,  Eclaircissc- 
mens  sur  I'lnde,  p.  125.),  where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name 
of  St.  Thome,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was  silenced  by  tlie 
profane  neighljourhood  of  the  English  (La  Croze,  ii.  7.). 

S  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chron.  (a.d.  883)  nor  William  of  Malmsbury  (de  Gest. 
Reg.  Anglise,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  44.)  were  capable,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  ex- 
traordinary fact ;  they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  motives  and  measures  of  Alfred;  and 
their  hasty  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity.  William  of  Malmsbury  feels  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  quod  quivis  in  hoc  sa:culo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that 
the  English  ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt.  The  royal  author  hai 
not  enriched  his  Orosius  (Barrington's  Miscellanies)  with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian 
vtyagc. 
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exercised  in  1400  churches,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
200,000  souls.  Their  rehgion  would  have  rendered  them  the  firmest 
and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese  (A.D.  1500),  but  the  inquisi- 
tors soon  discerned  in  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable 
guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe, 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the  Nestorian 
patriarch ;  and  the  bishops  Avhom  he  ordained  at  Mosul,  traversed  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  land  to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  In  their  Syriac  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and  Nestori- 
us  were  piously  commemorated;  they  united  their  adoration  of  the 
two  persons  of  Christ ;  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their 
ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honours  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Goddess.  When  her  image  was  first  presented  to  the 
disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indignantly  exlaimed,  "  We  are  Chris- 
"tians,  not  idolaters  !  "  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the 
veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation  from  the  western  world  had 
left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvements  or  corruptions  of  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a  Papist  or  a 
Protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept 
all  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his 
bishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  offiee.  The  flock,  without  a 
shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in 
his  personal  visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diam- 
per,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the  reunion, 
and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
church,  without  forgetting  auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius 
was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of  Anga- 
mala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  (a.d.  1599 — 1663)  of  servitude  and 
hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese 
empire  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  they  had 
abused  :  the  arms  of  40,000  Christians  were  pointed  against  their  fall- 
ing tyrants  ;  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  of  bishop, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be 
obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professed  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of  Holland  and  England  are  the 
friends  of  toleration ;  but  if  oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  con- 
tempt, the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
cold  and  silent  indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.' 

*  Concerning  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  Assemannus,  Biblio.  Orient  iv.  p.  391 — 407. 
435—451.  Gcddes's  Church  History  of  Malabar;  and,  above  all,  La  Cro^c,  Histoirc  dii 
Christianisme  des  InJes,  2  vols.  i2mo.  La  Haye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  They 
have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and  Italian  narratives  ;  and  the  prejudices 
<\i\\'i  Jesuits  are  sufficiently  corrected  by  those  of  the  Protestants. 
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II.  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less  copious  and  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius, 
their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones 
of  the  East,  and  crushed  on  its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians. 
The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discre- 
tion by  Severus  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of 
the  Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutychcs,  main- 
tained against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  con- 
strained the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth.^  But 
the  approximation  of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion  ; 
each  party  was  the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could 
dispute  on  so  trifling  a  difference ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the 
belief  of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  350 
monks,  who  were  slain  (a.d.  518),  not  perhaps  without  provocation  or 
resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea.^  The  successor  of  Anastasius 
replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the  East ;  Severus  fled  into  Egypt ; 
and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,^  who  had  escaped  from  the  Nes- 
torians of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites  of 
Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  800 
ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,'*  and  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous 
favour  of  Theodora,  the  Oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds, 
must  insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spirit- 
ual distress,  the  expiring  faction  was  revived,  and  united,  and  per- 
petuated, by  the  labours  of  a  monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  IBaradaDus^ 
has  been  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites,  a  familiar  sound 
which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the  holy  con- 
fessors in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  received  the  powers  or 
bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  the  East,  and  the  ordination  of  80,000 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible 
source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the 
fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the  dominions 
of  Justinian ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and 
to  hate  the  Roman  legislator.     The  successors  of  Severus,  while  they 

*  Oiov  iiTTEiv  \lftv^a\i]Qy]<s  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Incar- 
nation, p.  245.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christianismed'Ethiopie  ct  d'Armenic, 
P-  35-).  who  exclaims,  perhaps  too  hastily,  "  Quel  pitoyable  raisonnement !  "  Renaudot  has 
touched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127 — 138.)  the  Oriental  accounts  of  Severus;  and  his 
authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the 
xth  century,  to  his  brother  Mennas  of  Alexandria  (Asseman.  Biblio.  Oricn.  ii.  132.). 

^  Epist.  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syriae  Secunda;  ad  Papam  Hormisdam,  Concil. 
V.  59S.  The  courage  of  St.  Sabas,  ut  leo  animosus,  will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of 
these  monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  defensive  (Baron,  a.d.  513,  No.  7,  &c.). 

3  Assemanni  (Hiblio.  Orien.  ii.  10.)  and  La  Croze  (Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  ^^k)  will 
supply  the  history  of  Xenaias,  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis,  in  Syria. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriae  language,  and  the  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament. 

<  The  names  and  titles  of  54  bishops  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chron, 
of  Dionysius  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  ii.  54.).  Severus  was  personally  .summoned  to  Constantin- 
ople—for his  trial,  says  Liberat.  (Brev.  c.  ig.j^hat  his  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  say? 
Evaa;rius  (1.  iv.  c.  iv.).  The  prudent  patriarch  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  difference.  This 
eclcsiaslical  revolution  is  fixed  by  Pagi  to  Sept.  a.d.  518  (Critica,  ii.  506.). 

5  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Baradsus,  or  Zanzalus,  may  be  gathered  from 
Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  144.I,  Renaudot  (Hist.  Partiarch.  Alex.  p.  133.),  and  Asscmannus  (Biblio. 
Orien.  i.  p.  424.  ii.  p.  62—60.  324 — 332.  i>.  414.  iii.  p.  385 — 388.).  He  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  I'he  Jacobites  themselves  had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree 
from  St.  James  the  apostle. 
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lurked  in  convents  or  villages,  while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed 
heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  as- 
serted, as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the 
rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  :  under  the  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the 
pleasant  monastery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with 
cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  secondary,  though  honourable, 
place,  is  filled  by  the  maphrian^  who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself, 
dcrtes  the  Nestorian  catholic  with  whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of 
\he  East.  Under  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  150  archbishops 
and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the  Jacobitt^- 
church ;  but  the  order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are 
often  visited  by  the  patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and 
industrious  mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  susten  • 
ance  from  their  daily  labour :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may 
impose  their  excessive  fasts ;  five  annual  lents,  during  which,  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the 
taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present  numbers  are  esteemed 
from  50,000  to  80,000  souls,  the  remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which 
has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve  centuries. 
Yet  in  that  long  period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted 
to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulpharagius* 
primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In 
his  life,  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a 
poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle  philosophei,  and  a  moderate 
divine.  In  his  death,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival,  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot 
their  disputes,  and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy. 
The  sect  which  was  honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears, 
however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The 
superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid,' 
their  intestine  divisions  are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far 
as  I  can  measure  the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the 
precincts  of  reason.  Something  may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the 
rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology ;  much  more  for  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia,  the 
Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  their 
penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or  dead  they  are 
worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity ;  the  crosier  of  bishop  and 
patriarch  is  reserved  for  their  venerable  hands  ;  and  they  assume  the 
government  of  men,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  cloyster.^ 

*  The  account  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  tlie  most  curious  article  in  the  EiWio- 
thcca  of  Assemannus  (ii.  p.  244 — 321.  under  the  name  of  Gregorhts  Bar  HebrcE7ts).    La  Croze 

iCIiristianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  53—63)   ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
fcwish  blood  which  secretly  defiles  their  church  and  state. 

"  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze   (p.  352.),  and  even  by  the  Syrian 
Assemannus  (i.  226.  ii.  304.). 

•»  rhe  state  of  the  Monophysites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dissertation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iid  volume  of  Assemannus,  which  contains  142  pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory 
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in.  In  the  style  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites  of  ever;' 
age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maronite^,^  a  name  which 
has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  an  hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a 
monastery  to  a  nation.     Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century, 
displayed  his  religious  madness  in  Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea 
and  Emesa  disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church  v/as  erected  on  his 
tomb,  and  600  of  his  disciples  united  their  solitary  cells  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes.     In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they  nicely 
threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Nestorius  andEutyches  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  question  of  otte  will  or  opeiation  in  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  was  generated  by  their  curious  leisure.    Their  proselyte,  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  was  rejected   as  a  Maron ite   from   the  walls  of 
Emesa ;  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  his  brethren ;  and  theii 
theological  lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy 
domain.     The  name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  pro- 
pagated among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by 
Macarius  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he 
would  submit  to  be  hewn  piece-meal  and  cast  into  the  sea.^   A  similar 
or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted  the  unresisting 
subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of  Mardaites^  or  rebels, 
was   bravely  maintained   by  the  hardy  natives  of  mount    Libanus. 
John  Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  his  nephew  Abraham, 
at  the  head  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  religious  freedom 
against  the  tyrants  of  the  East.     The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine 
pursued,  with  pious  hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood 
the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and  of 
Rome.     An   army  of  Greeks  invaded  Syria;   the  monastery  of  St. 
Maron  was  destroyed  with  fire;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed 
and  murdered,  and  12,000  of  their  followers  were  transplanted  to  the 
distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the 
Maronites  has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  they  still 
enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion  and  a  mitigated 
servitude.     Their  domestic  governors  are  chosen  among  the  ancient 
nobility;  the  patriarch  in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Antioch;  9  bishops  compose  his  synod,  and  150 
priests,  who  retain  the  liberty  of  marriage,  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  100,000   souls.     Their  country  extends  from  the  ridge  of  mount 
Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli ;  and  the  gradual  descent  affords,  in 
a  narrow  space,  each  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 

Bar-Hebraeus,  or  Abulpharag.  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii,  321 — 463.),  pursues  the  double  series  of  the 
Nestorian  catholics  and  the  maphrians  of  the  Jacobites. 

*  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Eutych.  (Aiuial.  ii.  igi,  267. 
332.)  ;  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He 
was  not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  against  the  Maronites  of  the  xth  century ;  and  we  may 
believe  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  Jacobites  and  Latins. 

^  Concil.  vii.  780.  The  RIonothelite  cause  was  supported  with  firmness  and  subtlety  by 
Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea  (p.  1040.). 

3  Theophan.  (Chron.  p,  205.  300.  302.  306.)  and  Cedrenus(p.  437.  440.)  relate  the  exploits  0/ 
the  Mardaites  :  the  name  (Mard,  in  Syriac  rebellavit)\i,  explained  by  La  Roque  (Voyage  de 
la  Syric,  ii.  53.)  ;  the  dates  are  fixed  by  Pagi  (a.d.  676,  No.  4—14.  a.d.  685,  No.  3,  4.)  ;  and 
even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John  Maron  (Asseman.  Uibliot.  Oricn.  i  496.)  illus- 
trates, from  the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  Libaiuis. 
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erect  under  the  weight  of  snow/  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the  12th  century,  the  Maronites, 
abjuring  the  MonotheHte  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches 
of  Antioch  and  Rome,''  and  the  same  alliance  has  been  frequently  re- 
newed by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the  distress  of  the  Syrians. 
But  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  their  union  has  ever 
been  perfect  or  sincere;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the  college  of 
Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors  from  the  guilt 
of  heresy  and  schism.3 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantino,  the  Armenians'*  had  signalized 
their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Christians.  The 
disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
prevented  their  clergy  from  assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and 
they  floated  84  years  ^  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of 
Halicarnassus,^  who  in  Egypt,  their  common  exile,  had  been  van- 
quished by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  his  rival  Severus,  the 
Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone  are  the 
pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been  re- 
nounced by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  per- 
severe in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  ex- 
isted without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their 
adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a  phantom ;  and  they 
retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh, 
even  the  natural  effects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  The  religion  of 
Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin  of  their  schism, 
and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century 
on  the  confines  of  CiUcia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals 

*  In  the  last  century  20  large  cedars  still  remained  (Voyage  de  la  Roque,  i.  68.)  ;  at  present 
they  are  reduced  to  4  or  5  (Volnej',  i.  264.).  These  trees,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  were  guarded 
by  excommunication  :  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses,  &c.  ;  an  annual 
mass  was  chaunted  under  their  shade ;  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sens- 
itive power  of  erecting  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Libanus  is  less 
faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus :  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque  nivibus — a  daring  meta- 
phor (Hist.  V.  6.). 

^  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  Gcstis  Dei  per  Francos,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  p.  1022.) 
is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra  (Hist.  Hierosolym.  1.  ii.  c.  77.  p.  1093.).  But  this 
luinatural  league  expired  with  the  power  of  the  Franks  ;  and  Abulpharagius  (who  died  in 
1286)  considers  the  Maronites  as  a  sect  of  Monothelites  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  292.). 

3  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voy.de  la  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban 
par  la  Roque  (2  vols,  in  i2mo,  Amsterdam,  1723  ;  particularly  i.  p.  42 — 47.  p.  174 — 184.  ii.  p. 
10 — 120.).  In  the  ancient  part  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the  other  Maronites  of 
Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraii  to  renounce,  and  ashamed  to  support.  Jablonski  (Institut. 
Hist.  Clirist.  iii.  186.),  Niebuhr  (Voyage  de  I'Arabie,  S:c.  ii.  346.  370—381.),  and,  above  all, 
the  judicious  Volney  (Voy.  en  Egyptc  et  en  Syrie,  ii.  8 — 31.     Paris,  1787),  maybe  consulted. 

'*  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christ,  de 
I'Ethiope  et  de  I'Armenie,  p.  269 — 402.).  He  refers  to  the  great  Armenian  History  of  Gala- 
nus  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome,  1650 — i66i).  and  commends  the  state  of  Armenia  in  vol.  3  of  Nouv. 
Mem.  des  Miss,  du  Levant.  The  work  of  a  Jesuit  must  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is 
praised  by  La  Croze. 

5  The  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  84  years  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (Pagi, 
Critica,  ad  a.d.  535).  It  was  consummated  at  the  end  of  17  years  ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of 
Christ  552  that  we  date  theara  of  the  Armenians  (I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xxxv.). 

6  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be  seen  in  Liberat.  (Brev.  c. 
19.),  Rcnuudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  132.  303.),  and  Assemannus  (Biblio.  Orion.  iL  Dis- 
sert, de  Monophysitis,  viii.  286  ). 
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of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  oi 
perpetual  war ;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and  Erivan  were  dispeopled 
by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophies ;  and  myriads  of  Christian  families 
were  transplanted,  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  distant  provinces 
of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is 
fervent  and  intrepid :  they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet ;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error 
and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins 
is  not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom  their  pa- 
triarch offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.'  The  catholic  or 
patriarch  of  the  Armenians  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin, 
three  leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom 
may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or  five  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by 
his  hand ;  but  the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify 
with  their  presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court.  As  soon 
as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the  garden ;  and 
our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity  of  their  life  in- 
creases in  just  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  In  the  80,000 
towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  small 
and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen;  but  the 
annual  amount  of  600,000  crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant 
demands  of  charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Armenians  have  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are  enriched 
with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry ;  and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is 
preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of  Barbary  and  Poland.^ 

V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the  prince 
might  eradicate  or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed.  But 
the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  maintained  their  opposition  to 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to 
expect  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  discord.  The  Monophysite 
church  of  Alexandria  ^  was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  corriiptibles 
and  incorruptibles,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the  two  factions 
upheld  (a.d.  537 — 568)  their  respective  candidates.'*  Gaian  was  the 
disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil  of  Severus :  the 
claims  of  the  former  were  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and 
senators,  the  city  and  the  province ;  the  latter  depended  on  the  priority 
of  his  ordination,  the  favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arm's 
of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have  been  used  in  more  honourable 

*  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  xiith  century  in  the  Histox-y  of  Nicetas  Choniates  (p.  258.). 
Yet  300  years  before,  Phot.  (Epistol.  ii.  49.  cd.  Montacul)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians — \aTftzvti    aijfupoif  opdooo^w^. 

^  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  their  mother  church  is 
on  the  hi,s;h-road  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan  :  for  their  present  st?te,  Fabric.  (Lux 
Evangclii,  fee.  c.  xxxviii.  40.),  Olearius  (1.  iv.  c.  40.),  Chardin  (li.  232.),  Tournefort  (lettre 
XX.),  and,  above  all,  Ta vernier  (i.  28 — 37.  510 — 518.),  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read 
nothing,  but  hod  seen  so  much  and  so  well. 

^  'I'he  history  of  tlie  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Benjamin,  is  takea  frota 
kciiaudot  (p.  114—164.),  and  Annals  of  Eutychius,  v.  2. 

*  Libcrat.  J3rcv.  c.  20.  23.     Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.     Procop.  Anccdot.  c.  26,  27, 
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warfare.  The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and  Sar- 
dinia, inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria ;  and  after  a  schism  of  170 
years,  the  Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their 
founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  discipline  was  tried  in  a 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  citizens  and  soldiers;  the  pious  women,  ascending  the 
roofs  of  their  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  ponderous 
utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses 
was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had  not  conquered 
in  the  cause  of  an  heretic ;  Theodosius  himself  was  speedily  though 
gently  removed ;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised 
(a.d.  538)  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  powers  of  government 
were  strained  in  his  support ;  he  miglit  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes 
and  tribunes  of  Egypt ;  the  allowance  of  bread  which  Diocletian  had 
granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of 
schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food. 
In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  the  people;  and  none  except  his  servile  Melchites  would  salute 
him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of 
ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he 
solicited,  with  a  bribe  of  700  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the 
same  station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor  Apollinaris  en- 
tered (a.d.  551)  the  hostile  city  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for 
prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distributed  through 
the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were  guarded,  and  a  chosen 
band  was  stationed  in  the  choir  to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief. 
He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of 
a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  the 
robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held  them  mute ; 
but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris  begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than 
a  volley  of  curses,  and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minister  of  the  emperor  and  the  synod.  A  charge  was  instantly 
sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apostles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their 
knees  in  blood;  and  200,000  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the 
sword  :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended  from  the  slaughter 
of  a  day  to  the  18  years  of  the  reign  of  Apollinaris.  Two  succeeding 
patriarchs,  Eulogius  ^  (a.d.  580)  and  John^  (a.d.  609),  laboured  in  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their 
evangelical  profession.  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulogius  was 
displayed  in  many  a  volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches 
and  Severus,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of 
St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chal- 

*  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  more  conspicuous  for  subtlety  than  elo- 
quence. He  proves  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Gaianites  and  Theodosians,  ought  not 
to  be  reconciled  ;  that  the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril,  here- 
tical in  that  of  Severus;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo  are  equally  true,  &c.  His 
writings  are  no  longer  extant,  except  in  the  E.xtracts  of  Pnotius,  who  had  perused  them 
with  care  and  satisfaction,  cod.  ccviii.  ccxxv,  ccxxvi,  ccxxvii.  ccxxx.  cclxxx. 

^  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary  Leontius,  bishop  of  Ncapolis  in  Cy- 
prus, whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  Latin  version  of  Haron.  (a.d. 
610,  No.  9.  A.D.  (10,  No.  8.).  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  763.)  and  Fabric.  (I  v.  c.  11.  vii.  454.)  have 
made  some  critical  observations. 
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cedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John  the  eleemosynary  were  dictated 
by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred poor  were  maintained  at  his  expence ;  on  his  accession,  he  found 
8000  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church;  he  collected 
10,000  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful;  yet  the  primate  could  boast 
in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part 
of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alexandria  were 
delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  pro- 
scribed in  Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives 
from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch,  the 
oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius  had  resisted 
the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or 
an  enthusiast.  "  Such,"  replied  the  patriarch,  "  were  the  offers  of  the 
"  tempter  when  he  showed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul 
**  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  tha 
"  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill  the  body ;  but  my  conscience  is  my 
"  own;  and  in  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 
"  faith  of  my  holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 
"  Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  !  Ana- 
**  thema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  !  Anathema  to  them  now  and 
"  for  evermore  !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked 
**  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God,  follow  me 
**  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  comforting  his  brethren,  he  em- 
barked for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six  successive  interviews, 
the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions 
were  favourably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city ;  the  influence 
of  Theodora  assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismission ; 
and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  ot 
his  native  country.  On  the  news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently 
feasted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy ;  but  his  joy  was  checked  by  the  in- 
telligence of  a  new  election ;  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of 
Alexandria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monasieries  of  Thebais,  and 
were  maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  per- 
petual succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius ; 
and  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by 
the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the  faith.  But  the 
same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians, 
was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation ;  who, 
almost  unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon. 
A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a 
kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled  on 
the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascends 
beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution 
rekindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  abjured,  with  a 
foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks :  every  Mel- 
chite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a  stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen ;  the  alli- 
ance of  marriage,  the  offices  of  humanity,  were  condemned  as  a 
deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  and 
his  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria,  were  obeyed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  military  force.    A  generous  effort  might  have  redeemed 
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the  religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  600  monasteries  might  have 
poured  forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should 
have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience 
has  proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage ;  the  fanatic 
who  endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  the  stake, 
would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusiU 
lanimous  temper  of  the  Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a  change  of 
masters ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopulated  the  land,  yet  under  his 
reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious  respite.  The  vic- 
tory of  Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the 
patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert.  In  his  flight, 
Benjamin  (A.D.  625 — 661)  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him 
expect,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked 
like  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision. 
The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the  nature  of  the  deliverance, 
will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  I  shall  step  over  the  interval  of  eleven 
centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt. 
The  populous  city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence  or  rather  a  shelter  for 
their  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops  :  forty  monas- 
teries have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  progress  of 
servitude  and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despic- 
able number  of  25,000  or  30,000  families;  ^  a  race  of  illiterate  beg- 
gars, whose  only  consolation  is  derived  from  the  superior  wretchedness 
of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminutive  congregation.^ 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Caesars,  or  a  slave  to  the 
khalifs,  still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and 
Ethiopia.  He  repaid  their  homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness; 
and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  100,000 
horse,  with  an  equal  number  of  camels  ;3  that  their  hand  could  pour 
or  restrain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ;'^  and  the  peace  and  plenty  of  Egypt 
was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch. 
In  exile  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness 
the  conversion  of  the  black  nations  of  Nubia,^  from  the  tropic  of 

*  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptians  et  les  Chinois  (ii. 
192.),  and  appears  more  probable  than  the  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modem,  Copts  of  Ge- 
melli  Carreri.  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that  those 
heretics  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  liis  orthodox  Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the 
iroXKai  Kf.v  ^tKuofi  SevoiaTo  oivo^oio  of  Homer  (Iliad  ii.  128.),  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  contempt  (Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740.). 

^  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &c.  may  be  found  in  the  Abbfi  Renau- 
dot's  motley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original;  the  Chron.  Orient,  of  Peter,  a  Jacob- 
ite ;  in  the  two  versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1651  ;  and  John  Simon  Asseman, 
Venet.  1729.  These  annals  descended  no  lower  than  the  xiiith  century.  I'he  more  recent 
accounts  must  be  searched  for  in  the  travellers  into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouv.  Mem.  des  Miss,  de 
Levant.  In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native  of  Caii-o,  published  at  Oxford,  in 
thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum,  147.  post  150. 

3  About  the  year  737.  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221,  222.  Elmacin,  Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  99. 

4  Ludolph,  Hist.  ./Ethiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Renaudot,  Hist  Pat  Alex.  p.  480. 
This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artifice  of  the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the 
Abyssinians,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of 
truth.  The  rains  of 'A^thiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the 
monarch.  If  the  river  approaches,  at  Napata,  within  three  days*  journey  of  the  Red  Sea 
(d'Anville's  Maps),  a  canal  that  should  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably 
surpass,  the  power  of  the  Caesars. 

5  The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complexion  of  the  Arabs,  afford 
a  proof  that  «ooo  years  are  not  sufficient  to  change  the  colour  of  the  human  race.    The  Nu- 
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Cancer  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  Her  design  was  suspected  and 
emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival  missionaries,  a 
Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  empress, 
from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed;  and  the 
Catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the 
king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dios- 
corus.  The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed  with 
honour ;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  negro  convert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  he  would  never  abandon 
his  brethren  the  true  believers,  to  the  persecuting  ministers  of  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon. — Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  i.  329.  During  several  ages, 
the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity 
prevailed ;  and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage 
towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.^  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed 
their  threats  of  returning  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  they  have  finally 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  Cross.  A 
metaphysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite  creed. 

Christianity  was  (a.d.  530,  &c.)  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssin- 
ian empire;  and,  although  the  correspondence  has  been  sometimes 
interrupted  above  Jo  or  100  years,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria 
retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupillage.  Seven  bishops 
once  composed  the  Ethiopic  synod :  had  their  number  amounted  to 
ten,  they  might  have  elected  an  independent  primate,  and  one  of  their 
kings  was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical 
throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied ;  the 
episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  abicna,^  the  head 
and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  the  patriarch  supplies  each 
vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  mor:k;  and  the  character  of  a  stranger 
appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous 
in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  schism  of 
Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian 
and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote 
and  independent  province.  The  industry  of  the  empress  was  again 
victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  established  in  that  sequestered 
church  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.^     Encompassed  on 

bians,  an  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair  (Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  v.  117.  143,  144.  166.  219.  ed.  lamo, 
Paris,  1769).  The  ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  phaenomenon 
which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modern  times. 

^  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  a.d.  1153,  is  attested  by  the  sherif  al  Edrisi,  falsely 
described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  18.),  who  represents  them  as  a  nation 
of  Jacobites.  The  rays  of  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaudot  (p.  178. 
220—224.  281—286.  405.  434.  451.  464.)  are  all  previous  to  this  sera.  See  the  modern  state  in 
the  Lettres  Edifiantes  (Recueil,  iv.)  and  Buscliing  (ix.  152.  par  Berenger). 
_  *_  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  patriarch.  The  Abys- 
sinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs,  and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan 
or  national  primate  (Ludolph.  Hist.  iEthiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  7.).  The  seven  bishops  of 
Renaudot  (p.  511.),  who  existed  a.d.  1131,  are  unknown  to  the  historian. 

3  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Biblio.  Orien.  ii.  384.)  should  call  in  question  these  prob- 
able missions  of  Theodora  into  Nubia  and  itlthiopia.  The  slight  notices  of  Abyssinia  till  the 
year  1500  are  supplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  336—341.  p8i,  382.  405.  443,  &c.  452.  456.  463.  475. 
480.  511.  525.  559— 564.)  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The  mind  of  Ludolphus  was  a  perfect 
blank. 
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all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  rehgion,  the  -^Ethiopians  slept  near 
looo  years,  forgetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten.  They 
were  awakened  by  the  Portuguese,  who  (A.D.  1525 — 1550),  turning  the 
southern  promontory  of  Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea, 
as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant  planet.  In 
the  first  moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difference,  of  their 
faith ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important  benefits  from  an 
alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In  their  lonely  situation,  the 
^Ethiopians  had  almost  relapsed  into  the  savage  life.  Their  vessels, 
which  had  traded  to  Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Africa;  the  ruins  of  Axumewere  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered 
in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a  pompous  name,  was  content,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  with  the  immoveable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious 
of  their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the  rational  pro- 
ject of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  Europe;^  and  their  am- 
bassadors at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of 
smiths,  carpenters,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
for  the  use  of  their  country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for 
the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an  unwar- 
like  people  from  the  Barbarians  who  ravaged  the  inland  country,  and 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  in  more  formid- 
able array.  ^Ethiopia  was  saved  by  450  Portuguese,  who  displayed 
in  the  field  the  native  valour  of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial  powers 
of  the  musquet  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  a 
Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;^  the  empius, 
enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain  more  gold 
than  the  mines  of  America ;  and  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal 
were  built  on  the  willing  submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted,  were  forsworn  on  the  return 
of  health.  The  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy 
to  the  Monophysite  faith ;  their  languid  belief  was  inflamed  by  the 
exercise  of  dispute ;  they  branded  the  Latins  with  the  name  of  Arians 
and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the  adoration  oi  four  gods,  to  those 
who  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  rather  of  exile,  was  (A.D.  1557)  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological 
learning,  and  the  decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem ; 
but  they  were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,^  and  they  vainly 
solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops.     The  patience  and  dex- 

*  Ludolph.  Hist.  i'Ethiop.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  1  he  most  necessary  arts  are  now  exercised  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  What  Gregory  principally 
admired  and  envied  was  the  in      stry  of  Europe — partes  et  opificia. 

^  John  Bennudez,  whose  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was  translated  into  English  by 
Purchase  (Pilgrims,  1.  vii.  c.  7.  p.  1149.),  and  from  thence  into  French  by  La  Croze  (Christian. 
d'Ethiopie,  p.  92 — 265.).  The  piece  is  curious  ;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected  of  deceiv- 
ing Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  title  to  the  rank  of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful 
(Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  loi,  p.  473.). 

3  Religio  Romana  ....  nee  precibus  patrum  nee  miraculis  ab  ipsis  editis  suffulciebatur,  is 
the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  devout  emperor  Susneus  to  his  patriarch  Mendez  (Ludolph. 
Comment.  No.  126.  p.  529.)  ;  and  such  assurances  should  be  preciously  kept  as  an  antidote 
aeaii.s^  any  marvcUo!«s  legends. 
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terity  of  40  years,  at  length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and 
two  emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that  Rome  could  ensure 
the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of  her  votaries.  The  first  of 
these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  his  life ;  and  the  rebel  army 
was  sanctified  by  the  abima,  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  fate  of 
Zadenghel  was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Segued,  and  more  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman.  After  the  amusement 
of  some  unequal  combats  between  the  Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests, 
the  emperor  declared  (a.d.  1626)  himself  a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and  people  would  embrace 
without  delay  the  religion  of  their  prince.  The  liberty  of  choice  was 
succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of 
the  two  natures  of  Christ :  the  Abyssinians  were  enjoined  to  work  and  to 
play  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa,  re- 
nounced his  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit, 
Alphonso  Mendez,  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  accepted  in  the 
name  of  Urban  VIII.  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  "  I 
"  confess,"said  the  emperor  on  his  knees,"  I  confess  that  the  pope  is  the 
"vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
"  world.  To  him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my 
"  person  and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his 
brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  court :  the 
Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honours  and  wealth ;  and  his  mis- 
sionaries erected  their  churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient 
stations  of  the  empire.  The  Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the  fatal  indis- 
cretion of  their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the 
policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Rome 
and  the  inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  of 
circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstition  had  first  invented  in 
the  climate  of  ^thiopia.^  A  nev/  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  in- 
flicted on  the  natives ;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most 
holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  where  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  living  were  excommunicated  by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms  with  desperate 
but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  insurgents  :  two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legions  were 
slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffocated  in  their  caverns ;  and  neither 
merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
most  faithful  friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason, 
perhaps  of  fear ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly  revealed 

*  I  am  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.  Yet  I  will  affirm,  i.  That  the 
(Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males,  and  even  of  females 
(Recher.  Philos.  sur  les  Americains,  ii.).  2-  That  it  was  practised  in  ^Ethiopia  long  hefore 
the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  (Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  104.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron. 
P-  72,  y?,.).  "  Infantes  circumcidunt  obconsuetudineni  nonob  Judaismum,"  says  Gregory  the 
Abyssinian  priest  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.).  Yet,  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the 
Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with  the  name  of  uwircumcistd  (La  Croze,  p.  So, 
Ludolph.  Hist,  and  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  I.). 

*  *  *  24 
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the  tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Basihdes  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  the  faith  and  the  disci phne  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite 
churches  resounded  with  a  song  of  triumph,  "that  the  sheep  of  ^thi- 
"  opia  were  now  (a.d.  1632,  &:c.)  deUvered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the 
*'  West ;  "  and  the  gates  of  that  sohtary  reahn  were  for  ever  shut  against 
the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.  ^ 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 


Plan  of  the  four  last  Volumes, — Succession  and  Characters  of  the 
Greek  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  from  the  Time  of  Heraclius  to 
the  Latin  Conquest. 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from  Constantine 
to  Herachus,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  faith- 
fully exposed  the  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns. 
Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  have  already 
elapsed  ;  but  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years  still  separates 
me  from  the  term  of  my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  observe  the 
same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through 
many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward 
of  instruction  or  amusement.  At  every  step  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  succeeding 
reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and  melancholy  task.  These 
annals  must  continue  to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  Aveakness 
and  misery ;  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  events  would  be 
broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  minute  accumulation 
of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  of  those  general 
pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote  history. 
From  the  time  of  Herachus,  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted  and 
darkened  :  the  line  of  empire,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of 
Justinian  and  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our 
view :  the  Roman  name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow  corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  suburbs  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle 
with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our  view  by 
the  distance  of  time  and  place  :  nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splendour 

1  The  three  Protestant  historians,  Ludolphus  (Hist.  ^Ethiopica,  Francofurt.  1681  ;  Com- 
mentarius,  1691 ;  Relatio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  fol.),  Geddes  (Church  Hist,  of  ^thio.  London, 
1696,  8vo),  and  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christian.  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La  Haye,  1739,  iznio), 
have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History  of 
Tellez,  published  in  Portuguese  at  Coimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frankness  ; 
but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  vas  in  their  eyes  the  most  meritorious 
virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some,  though  a  slight,  advantage  from  the  /Elhiopic  language, 
and  the  personal  conversation  of  Gregory,  a  free-spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom  he  invited 
from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  'Jheolog.  /Ethiop.  of  Gregory,  in  Fabric.  Lux 
li^vangelii,  p.  716. 
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compensated  by  the  nobler  gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last 
moments  of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and 
populous  than  Athens  at  her  most  flourishing  ccra,  when  a  scanty  sum 
of  six  thousand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male  citizens  of  an  adult  age. 
But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  freeman  who  dared  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  whose  person  and  pro- 
perty were  guarded  by  equal  law;  and  who  exercised  his  independent 
vote  in  the  government  of  the  republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  strong  and  various  discriminations  of  character: 
under  the  shield  of  freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity, 
each  Athenian  aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity :  from  this 
commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  vulgar  eye;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great  and 
populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would  excuse 
the  computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The  territories  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France 
or  England :  but  after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Platsea,  they  expand 
in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  had  been  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the  names  both  of 
Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which 
are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  animated  by 
the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen  of  antiquity  might 
repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm  the  sentence  of  Homer,  "  that  on  the 
"  first  day  of  his  servitude,  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his 
"  manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil  or 
domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he  foretell  that  the  second  moiety  of  man- 
hood must  be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which  shackles, 
not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts  of  the  prostrate  votary. 
By  this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors 
of  Heraclius;  the  tyrant,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  was  degraded  by  the 
vices  of  his  subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools, 
we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  characters 
that  may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of 
the  subject  compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the  painters.  Of 
a  space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  overspread 
with  a  cloud  interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays  of  historic 
light :  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Basil  the 
Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate  work ;  and  the 
absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of  contemporary  evidence,  must  be 
poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers. 
The  four  last  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury :  and 
with  the  Comnenian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again 
revives,  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  without  elegance  or 
grace.  A  succession  of  priests,  or  courtiers,  tread  in  each  other's  foot- 
steps in  the  same  path  of  servitude  and  superstition  :  their  views  are 
narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or  corrupt ;  and  we  close  the  volume 
of  copious  barrenness,  still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the 
characters  of  the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which  they 
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celebrate  or  deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to 
a  man,  may  be  extended  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the 
sword  is  communicated  to  the  pen ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experi- 
ence that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned  without  regret 
the  Greek  slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I  not  reflected 
that  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy  is  passively  connected  with 
the  most  splendid  and  important  revolutions  which  have  changed 
the  state  of  the  world.  The  space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  im- 
mediately replenished  with  new  colonies  and  rising  kingdoms :  the 
active  virtues  of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the 
victorious  nations ;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their  re- 
ligion and  government,  that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this  scope  of  nar- 
rative, the  riches  and  variety  of  these  materials,  be  incompatible  with 
the  unity  of  design  and  composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the 
Mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia  and  Tar- 
tary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing  limit 
of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  succeeding 
volumes  of  the  present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  contain,  in  a  re- 
gular series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constantinople  during  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin 
conquest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may  be  supported  by  a  genet'al  ap- 
peal to  the  order  and  text  of  the  original  historians.  In  this  introduc- 
tion, I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the  throne,  the  succes- 
sion of  families,  the  personal  characters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode 
of  their  hfe  and  death,  the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic 
government,  and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to  accelerate  or  suspend 
the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Such  a  chronological  review  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters ; 
and  each  circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the  Barbarians  will 
adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  internal 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the  Paulicians,  which 
shook  the  East  and  enlightened  the  West,  will  be  the  subject  of  two 
separate  chapters ;  but  these  inquiries  must  be  postponed  till  our  far- 
ther progress  shall  have  opened  the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  asra.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  the  following  nations  will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each 
will  occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit, 
or  the  degree  of  connexion  with  the  Roman  world  and  the  present  age. 
I.  The  Franks  ;  a  general  appellation  which  includes  all  the  Barba- 
rians of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were  united  by  the  sword 
and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  persecution  of  images  and  their 
votaries,  separated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  II.  The 
Arabs  or  Saracens.     Three  ample  chapters  wiil  be  devoted  to  this 
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cu/ious  and  intei?iting  object.  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  im'estigate  the  character  of  Ma- 
homet ;  the  character,  religion,  and  success  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
second  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  can  I  check  their  vic- 
torious career  till  they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and 
Spain.  In  the  third  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantinople  and  Europe 
were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  caliphs.  A  single  chapter  will  include.  III.  The  Bulga- 
rians, IV.  Hungarians,  and  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by  sea 
or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ;  but  the  last  of  these,  so  im- 
portant in  their  present  greatness,  A'ill  excite  some  curiosity  in  their 
origin  and  infancy.  VI.  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the  private  ad- 
ventures of  that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of  romance. 
\\\.  The  Latins;  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  West, 
who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for  the  recovery  or  relief  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Greek  emperors  were  terrified  and  preserved 
by  the  myriads  of  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third  cru- 
sades trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first :  Asia  and  Europe  were  mingled 
in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years;  and  the  Christian  powers  were 
bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled,  by  Saladin  and  the  Mamalukes 
of  Egypt.  In  these  memorable  crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French 
and  Venetians  were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus : 
they  assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy ;  and 
a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated  near  threescore  years  on  the 
throne  of  Constantine.  VIII.  The  Greeks  themselves,  during  this 
period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  considered  as  a  foreign  nation ; 
the  enemies,  and  again  the  sovereigns,  of  Constantinople.  Misfortune 
had  rekindled  a  spark  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  Imperial  series  may 
be  continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the  Turkish 
conquest.  IX.  The  MOGULS  and  Tartars.  By  the  arms  of  Zingis 
and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was  shaken  from  China  to  Poland  and 
Greece  :  the  sultans  were  overthrown  :  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Caesars 
trembled  on  their  throne.  The  victories  of  Timour  suspended  above 
fifty  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  X.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  TURKS,  and  the  names  of  the 
fathers,  of  Seljiik  and  Othinaii^  discriminate  the  two  successive  dy- 
nasties of  the  nation,  which  emerged  in  the  eleventh  century  from  the 
Scythian  wilderness.  The  former  established  a  potent  and  splendid 
kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice;  and  the 
first  crusade  was  provoked  by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dan- 
ger of  Constantinople.  From  an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans  arose, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  Christendom.  Constantinople  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  remnant, 
the  image,  the  title  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  The  schism  of 
the  Greeks  will  be  connected  with  their  last  calamities,  and  the 
restoration  of  learning  in  the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from 
the  captivity  of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  :  and  the  ven- 
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erable  name,  the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  con- 
clusion of  my  labours. 


The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and  ascended  his 
throne ;  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetuated  by  the  transient 
conquest,  and  irreparable  loss,  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  After  the 
death  of  Eudocia,  his  first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated 
the  laws,  by  his  second  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina;  and  the 
superstition  of  the  Greeks  beheld  the  judgment  of  heaven  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  father  and  the  deformity  of  his  offspring.  But  the  opinion 
of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen 
the  obedience,  of  the  people  :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened 
by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  step-mother ;  and  the 
aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  al- 
lurements. Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the 
title  of  Augustus ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  required  a 
colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  secret  reluctance  to  the 
partition  of  the  empire.  The  senate  was  summoned  (A.D.  638.  July  4) 
to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son 
of  Martina :  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch;  the  senators  and  patricians 
adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  emperor  and  the  partners  of  his  reign ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by  the 
tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the  soldiers.  After  an  interval  of 
five  months,  the  pompous  ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  of 
the  Byzantine  state  were  (a.d.  639.  Jan.)  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
and  the  hippodrome  :  the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly 
displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder ;  and  the 
name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant  or  venal  acclamations 
of  the  people.  Heraclius  survived  this  association  about  two  years  : 
his  last  (A.D.  641.  Feb.  11)  testimony  declared  his  two  sons  the  equal 
heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to  honour  his 
widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and  their  sovereign. 

When  Martina  first  (a.d.  641.  Feb.)  appeared  on  the  throne  with 
the  name  and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,  though 
respectful,  opposition ;  and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were  kindled 
by  the  breath  of  superstitious  prejudice.  "  We  reverence,"  exclaimed 
the  voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reverence  the  mother  of  our  princes ;  but 
"to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience  is  due;  and  Constantine,  the 
"  elder  emperor,  is  of  an  age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of 
"  the  sceptre.  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  cf  go» 
"  vernment.  How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the  Bar- 
"  barians,  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach  the 
"  royal  city .?  May  heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this  national 
"  disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Persia." 
Martina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indignation,  and  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.  The  reign  of  Constan- 
tine the  third  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  tliree  days  :  he  expired  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although  his  life  had  been  a  lonff 
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malady,  a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and 
his  cruel  step-mother  the  author,  of  his  untimely  fate.  Martina  reaped 
indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  (A.D.  641.  May  25)  assumed  the 
government  in  the  name  of  the  surviving  emperor;  but  the  incestuous 
widow  of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred ;  the  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple was  awakened,  and  the  two  orphans  whom  Constantino  had  left, 
became  the  objects  of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of 
Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taught  to 
declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had 
presented  at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  On 
his  death-bed,  the  late  emperor  had  dispatched  a  trusty  servant  to 
arm  the  troops  and  provinces  of  the  East  in  the  defence  of  his  help- 
less children  :  the  eloquence  and  liberality  of  Valentin  had  been 
successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir. 
The  license  of  the  soldiers  who  devoured  the  grapes  and  drank  the 
wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
against  the  domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamours 
and  imprecations  of  an  enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious  com- 
mand, Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royal 
orphans ;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius, 
was  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  patriarch. 
But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church  was  pillaged,  the 
sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  Bar- 
barians ;  and  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a  creature  of  the  empress,  after 
dropping  a  protestation  on  the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Catholics.  A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  re- 
served for  the  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived 
the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and  the 
Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the 
death  of  Constantino.  But  the  severity  of  the  conscript  fathers  was 
stained  by  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty :  Martina  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  (a.d.  641.  Sept.)  to 
the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and 
after  this  cruel  execution,  they  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  reflection 
might  find  some  consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing  the 
abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an 
aristocracy. 

We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred  years  back- 
wards to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the  oration  which 
Constans  II.  pronounced  (A.D.  641.  Sept.)  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age 
before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After  returning  his  thanks  for  the  just 
punishment  of  the  assassins  who  had  intercepted  the  fairest  hopes  of 
his  father's  reign,  "  By  the  divine  providence,''  said  the  young  emperor, 
"  and  by  your  righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  progeny 
**  have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne.     Your  majesty  and  wisdoui 
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*'have  prevented  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless 
"tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the 
** counsellors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety."  The  senators  were 
gratified  by  the  respectful  address  and  liberal  donative  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  but  these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and  regardless  of  free- 
dom ;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of  an  hour  was  quickly  erazed  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only 
a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day  invade  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  iDrother  Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne. 
By  the  imposition  of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  purple  ;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profane 
the  sacraments  of  the  church,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions 
of  the  tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone 
expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His  murder  was  avenged  by  the 
imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  of  power, 
was  driven  from  his  capital  into  voluntary  and  perpetual  exile.  Con- 
stans  embarked  for  Greece  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhor- 
rence which  he  deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  Imperial  galley,  to  have 
spit  against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter  at 
Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Rome,  and  concluded 
a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fixing  his 
residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans  could  fly  from  his  people,  he 
could  not  fly  from  himself.  The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a 
phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and 
the  visionary  Theodosius,  presenting  to  his  hps  a  cup  of  blood,  said, 
or  seemed  to  say,  "Drink,  brother,  drink;"  a  sure  emblem  of  the 
aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Odious  to  himself  and 
to  mankind,  Constans  perished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal, 
treason,  in  the  capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited  in  the  bath, 
after  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with  the  vase. 
He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  suffocated  by  the  water  ;  and  his 
attendants,  who  wondered  at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifference 
the  corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily  invested 
with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  arid 
it  might  easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  age. 

Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  had  been  (a.d.  668,  Sept.)  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  purple. 
When  the  father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  person  in  Sicily,  these 
precious  hostages  were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  state.  The  news  of  his 
murder  was  conveyed  with  almost  supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited 
his  throne  without  being  the  heir  to  the  public  hatred.  His  sub- 
jects contributed,  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and 
presumption  of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
senate  and  people  ;  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont 
with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
assembled  under  his  standard  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  defeat 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment  just,  and  his  beauteous 
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head  was  exposed  in  the  hippodrome :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the  clem- 
ency of  a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims,  condemned  the  son 
of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness  the  execution  of  a 
virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated  :  he  survived  the  operation, 
and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved  by  the  elevation 
of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.  After  pouring  this 
bloody  libation  on  his  father's  tomb,  Constan.ine  returned  to  his  capi- 
tal, and  the  growth  of  his  young  beard  during  vhe  Sicilian  voyage,  was 
announced  by  the  familiar  surname  of  Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian 
world.  But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessoi,  was  stained  with 
fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he 
had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  :  an  empty  title,  for  they  continued 
to  languish  without  trust  or  power  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace.  At 
their  secret  instigation,  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province 
approached  the  city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal 
brothers  the  partition  or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their 
seditious  claim  by  a  theological  argument.  They  were  Christians 
(they  cried),  and  orthodox  Catholics ;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal  persons  in  heaven, 
it  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  equal  persons  upon  earth.  The 
emperor  invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  conference,  in  which 
they  might  propose  their  arguments  to  the  senate :  they  obeyed  the 
summons,  but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the 
suburb  of  Galata,  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their  names  were  still 
pronounced  in  the  public  acclamations  :  but  on  the  repetition  or  sus- 
picion of  a  similar  offence,  the  obnoxious  princes  were  deprived  of 
their  titles  and  noses,  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops  who  were 
assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  general  synod.  In  the  close 
of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture :  the  hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  was  offered 
on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by 
the  pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  and 
the  assurance  of  the  empire. 

After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  world 
devolved  (a.d.  685.  Sept.)  to  Justmian  H. ;  and  the  name  of  a  triumph- 
ant lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the  vices  of  a  boy,  who  imitated 
his  namesake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  building.  His  passions 
were  strong ;  his  understanding  was  feeble ;  and  he  was  intoxicated 
with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth  had  given  him  the  command  of 
millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  community  would  not  have  chosen  him 
for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  ministers  were  two  beings 
the  least  susceptible  of  human  sympathy,  an  eunuch  and  a  monk ;  to 
the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  other  the  finances ;  the  former 
corrected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  suspended 
the  insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow  and 
smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  the  cruelty 
of  the  Roman  princes  had  most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear ; 
but  Justinian,  who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character,  enjoyed  the 
sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  subjects  about  ten  years,  till 
the  measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.     In  a  dark 
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dungeon,  Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned  above  three 
years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserving  of  the  patricians  : 
he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece ; 
and  this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt 
rather  than  of  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the 
port  by  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed  with  a  sigh 
that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable  death 
would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply,  that  glory  and 
empire  might  be  the  recompense  of  a  generous  resolution ;  that  every 
order  of  men  abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands  of 
200,000  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a  leader.  The  night  was 
chosen  for  their  deliverance  ;  and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators, 
the  praefect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open :  the  emis- 
saries of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every  street,  "  Christians,  to  St. 
"  Sophia ; "  and  the  seasonable  text  of  the  patriarch,  "  This  is  the  day 
"  of  the  Lord  ! "  was  the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From 
the  church  the  people  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome  :  Justinian,  in  whose 
cause  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  the  tumultuary 
judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the  instant  death  of  the  tyrant. 
But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye 
of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of  so  many 
emperors.  The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared;  the  amputation  of  his 
nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly  performed :  the  happy 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  could  impose  the  name  of  Rhinot- 
metus ;  and  the  mutilated  tyrant  was  banished  to  Chersonae  in  Crim- 
Tartary,  a  lonely  settlement,  where  corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  imported 
as  foreign  luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still  (a.d.  695 — 705) 
cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  After 
three  years'  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  injury 
was  avenged  by  a  second  revolution,  and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn 
had  been  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed 
the  more  respectable  name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  suc- 
cession was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper ;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of  the  Chersonites,  who 
beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band 
of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common 
despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of  the 
Chozars,  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes. 
The  khan  entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant :  Pha- 
nagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Moeotis, 
was  assigned  for  his  residerrce ;  and  every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled 
in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Barbarian,  who  seems,  however, 
from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the  conjugal 
love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated,  or  betrayed 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strangling,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  her 
brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search  of  new  and  more 
faithful  allies.    His  vessel  was  assaulted  by  a  violent  tempest;  angi 
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one  of  his  pious  companions  advised  him  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God 
by  a  vow  of  general  forgiveness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  throne. 
"Of  forgiveness?"  replied  the  intrepid  tyrant;  "may  I  perish  this  in- 
"  stant — may  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the  waves — if  I  consent  to 
"  spare  a  single  head  of  my  enemies ! "  He  survived,  this  impious 
menace,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  trusted  his  person  in 
the  royal  village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Terbelis, 
a  Pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter  and  a  fair  partition 
of  the  treasures  of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to 
the  confines  of  Thrace ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  15,000  horse.  Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden 
and  hostile  apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised  by 
the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  years,  the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  remembered, 
and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  excited  the 
pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling  powers ;  and 
by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents  he  was  introduced  into  the 
city  and  palace  of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian  (A.D.  705 — 711) 
displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude ;  and  Terbelis  retired, 
after  sweeping  away  an  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he  measured  with 
his  Scythian  whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  religiously  performed 
than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms 
of  the  Euxine.  The  two  usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of 
tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were  dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one 
from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution, 
Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains  beneath  the  throne 
of  the  emperor ;  and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks, 
contemplated  above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant 
people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt  trample  on 
"  the  asp  and  basilisk,  and  on  the  Hon  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy 
"foot!"  The  universal  defection  which  he  had  once  experienced 
might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume  to  observe,  that  such 
a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  the  slow 
variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger. 
His  pleasures  were  inexhaustible :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public 
service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to 
an  established  government ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign^ 
he  considered  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  only  instruments 
of  royalty.  But  his  most  implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the 
Chersonites,  who  had  insulted  his  exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality. Their  remote  situation  afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or 
at  least  of  escape ;  and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople, 
to  supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  "  All  are  guilty,  and 
"  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian ;  and  the  bloody  exe- 
cution was  entrusted  to  his  favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recommended 
by  the  epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even  the  savage  Stephen  imper- 
fectly accomplished  the  intentions  of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of 
his  attack  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into 
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the  country;  and  the  minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with 
reducing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roasting 
ahve  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning  twenty  in  the  sea, 
and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive  their  doom  from  the 
mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return,  the  fleet  was  driven  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  An-atolia;  and  Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of 
the  iMixine,  which  had  involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects 
and  enemies  in  a  common  shipwreck  :  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate 
of  blood;  and  a  second  expedition  was  commanded  to  extirpate  the 
remains  of  the  proscribed  colony.  In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonitcs 
had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  aims ;  the  khan 
of  the  Chozars  had  renounced  the  cause  of  his  odious  brother;  tlie 
exiles  of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris ;  and  r>ardauo'i, 
under  the  name  of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple,  "ihc 
Imperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of 
Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by  abjuring  his  allegiance  :  the  fleet, 
under  their  new  sovereign,  steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to 
the  harbours  of  Sinope  and  Constantinople;  and  every  tongue  was 
prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to  execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Destitute  of  friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  Barbarian  guards ;  and 
the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and 
Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church;  his 
aged  grandmother  guarded  the  door;  and  the  innocent  youth,  sus- 
pending round  his  neck  the  most  formidable  relics,  embraced  with  one 
hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But  the 
popular  fury  that  dares  to  trample  on  superstition,  is  deaf  to  the  cries 
of  humanity ;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius  was  extinguished  after  a  reign 
of  one  hundred  years. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty, 
a  short  interval  of  six  years  is  divided  into  three  reigns.  Bardanes, 
or  Philippicus,  was  hailed  (a.d.  711.  Dec.)  at  Constantinople  as  an 
hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  from  a  tyrant;  and  he  might  taste 
some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  transports  of  sincere  and  uni- 
versal joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind  him  an  ample  treasure,  the 
fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine:  but  this  useful  fund  was  soon  and  idly 
dissipated  by  his  successor.  On  the  festival  of  his  birth-day,  Philip- 
picus entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome ; 
from  thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  thousancl  banners 
and  a  thousand  trumpets  ;  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus, 
and,  returning  to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  intoxi- 
cated with  flattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful  that  his  example  had  made 
every  subject  ambitious,  and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret 
enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced  themselves  in  the  dis- 
order of  the  feast ;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised,  bound, 
blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger.  Yet  the 
traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward ;  and  the  free  voice  of  the  senate 
and  pf^ople  promoted  (A.D.  713.  June  4.)  Artcmius  from  the  office  of 
secrei.'ay  to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  the 
second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled  reign  the  virtues  both 
of  peace  and  war.     But,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the 
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^^H  new  revolutions.     In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant 
^^B  officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  investea  with  the  purple  :  after  some 
^^B  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre ;  and  the  con- 
^^^    queror,  Theodosius  the  third  (A.D.  716.  Jan.),  submitted  in  his  turn  to 
the  superior  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and  emperor  of  the  Oriental 
troops.     His  two  predecessors  were  permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession  :  the  restless  impatience  of  Anastasius  tempted  him 
to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a  treasonable  enterprise ;  but  the  last 
days  of  Theodosius  were  honourable  and  secure.     The  single  sublime 
word  "  HEALTH,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  expresses  the  con- 
fidence of  philosophy  or  religion ;  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was 
lon^  preserved  among  the  people  of  Ephesus.    This  convenient  shelter 
of  uie  church  might  sometimes  impose  a  lesson  of  clemency ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the 
perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  represent  the 
founder  of  a  new  (A.D.  718.  March  25)  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  pos- 
terity by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  private 
life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a  favourable  prejudice  for  the 
character  of  Leo  the  I  saurian,  may  be  reasonably  drawn  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign. — I.  In  an  age  of 
manly  spirit,  the  prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  would  have  kindled 
every  energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as  de- 
serving as  they  were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and 
debility  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  from  the 
last  to  the  first  ranks  of  society,  supposes  some  qualifications  above 
the  level  of  the  multitude.  He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and  dis- 
dainful of  speculative  science  :  and  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  he  might 
absolve  himself  from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice :  but 
to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  prudence  and 

»  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  important  art  of  gaining 
their  confidence  and  directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo 
was  a  native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.  The 
writers,  whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant 
pedlar  who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the  country 
fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the  road  some  Jewish  fortune- 
tellers, who  promised  him  the  Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  he 
should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A  more  probable  account  relates 
the  migration  of  his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  he  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was  procured 
by  a  supply  of  five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon  attracted  the 
notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealou-sy,  of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and 
;,  dexterity  were  conspicuous  in  the  Colchianwar:  from  Anastasius  he 

if  received  the  command  of  the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  suffrage 

!  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the  empire  with  the  general  applause 

I  of  the  Roman  world. — II.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the  third 

I  supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discontent  of  a 
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powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
The  Catholics,  \sho  accuse  his  religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  were  undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with 
firmness.  Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and 
the  purity  of  his  manners.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
(a.d.  741.  June  18)  peaceably  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  purple  which  he  had  acquired,  was  transmitted  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  third  generation. 

In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leo, 
Constantine  the  fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,  attacked  with  less  tem- 
perate zeal  the  images  or  idols  of  the  church.  Their  votaries  have 
exhausted  the  bitterness  of  religioui  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted 
panther,  this  anti-christ,  this  flying  dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who 
surpassed  the  vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  long 
butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  mnocent,  in  his  em- 
pire. In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at  the  execution  of  his  victims, 
surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged,  without 
satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood ;  a  plate  of  noses  was  accepted  as  a 
grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were  often  scourged  or  mutilated 
by  the  royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of 
his  baptismal  font.  The  infant  might  be  excused;  but  the  manly 
pleasures  of  Copronymus  degraded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute ; 
and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  unnatural  delight  from  the  objects 
most  offensive  to  human  sense.  In  his  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was 
an  Heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  and  an  Atheist ;  and  his 
belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his  magic 
rites,  human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  dae- 
mons of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite  vices, 
and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body,  anticipated  before  his  death 
the  sentiment  of  hell  tortures.  Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have  so 
patiently  copied,  a  part  is  refuted  by  its  own  absurdity ;  and  in  the 
private  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  de- 
tection is  more  difficult.  Without  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim, 
that  where  murh  is  alleged,  something  must  be  true,  I  can  however 
discern,  that  CoiiStantine  the  fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Calumny 
is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  and  her  licentious 
tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the  age  and 
country  to  which  she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the  gener- 
als and  magistrates,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  under  his  reign, 
the  numbers  are  recorded,  the  names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution 
was  public,  the  mutilation  visible  and  permanent.  The  Catholics 
hated  the  person  and  government  of  Copronymus;  but  even  their 
hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissemble  the  provoca- 
tions which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rigour,  but  even  these  provoca- 
tions must  gradually  inflame  his  resentment,  and  harden  his  temper 
in  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet  the  character  of  the  fifth 
Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his  government  always 
deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  confess- 
ion of  his  enemies,  I  anj  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  2500  captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty 
i>r the  times,  and  of  the  new  coiooi.^sw)th  which  he  jepeopled  C014- 
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Statitinople  and  the  Thracian  cities.  They  reluctantly  praise  his 
activity  and  courage ;  he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  legions ;  and,  although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he 
triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil 
and  Barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into  the  scale,  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Iconoclasts 
revered  the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  still 
prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  A  miraculous  vision  was  pro- 
pagated by  fanaticism  or  fraud :  and  the  Christian  hero  appeared  or 
a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his  lance  against  the  pagans  of  Bul- 
garia: "An  absurd  fable,"  says  the  Catholic  historian,  "since  Co- 
'•pronymus  is  chained  with  the  daemons  in  the  abyss  of  hell." 

Leo  the  fourth  (a.d.  775.  Sept.  14),  the  son  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
father  of  the  sixth  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young  Constantine  was 
urged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  emperor,  conscious 
of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent  hesitation,  with  their  unanimous 
wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with 
his  mother  Irene ;  and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every  cir- 
cumstance of  pomp  and  solemnity  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind 
the  conscience,  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered 
in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of 
the  state,  who  adjured  the  holy  names  of  the  son,  and  mother,  of  God. 
"  Be  witness,  O  Christ !  that  we  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  Con- 
"  stantine  the  son  of  Leo,  expose  our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true 
"  allegiance  to  his  person  and  posterity."  They  pledged  their  faith  on 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engagement  was  de- 
posited on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and  the  first 
to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  by  a  second 
marriage ;  and  the  stoiy  of  these  princes  is  singular  and  tragic.  The 
right  of  primogeniture  excluded  them  from  the  throne ;  the  injustice 
of  their  elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions 
sterling  ;  some  vain  titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  wealth  and  power ;  and  they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their 
nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Their  first  attempt 
was  pardoned ;  for  the  second  offence  they  were  condemned  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state;  and  for  the  third  treason,  Nicephorus,  the  eldest 
and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  his  four  brothers, 
Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemeus,  and  Eudoxas,  were  punished,  as  a 
milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their  tongues.  After  five  years' 
confinement,  they  escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed 
a  pathetic  spectacle  to  the  people.  "  Countrymen  and  Christians," 
cried  Nicephorus  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren,  "  behold  the  sons 
"  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still  recognize  our  features  in  this  miser- 
"able  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  all  that  the  malice  of  our 
"  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  and  we  now  throw  our- 
"  selves  on  your  compassion."  The  rising  murmur  might  have  pro- 
duced a  revolution,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a 
minister,  who  soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope, 
and  gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace.    They  were 
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speedily  embarked  from  Greece,  and  Atkens  was  allotted  for  the  place 
of  their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition, 
Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tormented  by  the  thirst  for  power, 
and  tempted  by  a  Sclavonian  chief,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison, 
and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  the  Athenian  people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene, 
prevented  her  justice  or  cruelty;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus 
were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  khan  of  the  Chozars :  but  in  the  marriage  of  his  heir,  he  pre- 
ferred an  Athenian  virgin,  an  orphan,  seventeen  years  old,  whose  sole 
fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her  personal  accomplishments.      The 
nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene  were  (a.d.  780.  Sept.  8)  celebrated  with 
royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  feeble 
husband,  and  in  his  testament  he  declared  the  empress,  guardian  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  sixth,  who  was  no 
more  than  ten  years  of  age.      During  his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably 
and  assiduously  discharged,  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  mother ;    and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images  has 
deserved  the  name  and  honours  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  occupies  in 
the  Greek  calendar.     But  the  emperor  attained  the  maturity  of  youth ; 
the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous  ;  and  he  listened  to  the 
favourites  of  his  own  age,  who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  am- 
bitious of  sharing  his  power.     Their  reasons  convinced  him  of  his 
right,  their  praises  of  his  abihty,  to  reign ;  and  he  consented  to  reward 
the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Sicily. 
But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash  pro- 
jects :  a  similar,  or  more  severe,  punishment  was  retaliated  on  them- 
selves and  their  advisers ;  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince 
the  chastisement  of  a  boy.    After  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son 
were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic  factions  ;  and,  instead  of  mild 
influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in  chains  a  captive  and 
an  enemy.   The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory ;  the 
oath  of  fidelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pronounced 
with  reluctant  murmurs ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Armenian  guards 
encouraged  a  free  and  general  declaration,  that  Constantine  the  sixth 
was  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans.    In  this  character  he  ascended 
his  hereditary  throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and 
repose.      But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  the  eunuchs,  revived  the 
filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed 
his  credulity.      The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of 
sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neglected ;  and 
his  ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure  the  vices  which 
she  had  nourished  and  the  actions  which  she  had  secretly  advised : 
his  divorce  and  second  marriage  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  his  imprudent  rigour  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Arme- 
nian guards.     A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  restoratioa 
of  Irene;  and  the  secret,  though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept 
above  eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped 
from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  the  province?  and 
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armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice ;  yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  ad- 
dressed a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  placed  about  his 
person,  with  a  menace,  that  unless  they  accomplished,  she  would 
reveal,  their  treason.  Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized 
the  emperor  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he  was  transported  to  the  por- 
phyry apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light.  In 
the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  h:id  stifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody  council,  that  Constantine 
should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  throne :  her  emissaries  assaulted 
the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and 
precipitation  into  his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sen- 
tence. An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  annalist 
of  the  church  that  death  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barous execution.  The  Catholics  have  been  deceived  or  subdued  by 
the  authority  of  Baronius  ;  and  Protestant  zeal  has  re-echoed  the 
words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour  the  pa- 
troness of  images.  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years, 
oppressed  by  the  court  and  forgotten  by  the  world  :  the  I  saurian 
dynasty  was  silently  extinguished;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine 
was  recalled  only  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Euphrosyne  with  the 
emperor  Michael  the  second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  execrated  the  unnatural 
mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crimes.  To 
her  bloody  deed  (a.d.  792.  Aug.  19),  superstition  has  attributed  a 
subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days ;  during  which  many  vessels 
in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course,  as  if  the  sun,  a  globe  of  fire 
so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathize  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving 
planet.  On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years  unpunished ; 
her  reign  was  crowned  with  external  splendour;  and  if  she  could 
silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the 
reproaches  of  mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government 
of  a  female ;  and  as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
the  reins  of  four  milk-white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians, 
who  marched  on  foot  before  the  golden  chariot  of  their  queen.  But 
these  patricians  were  for  the  most  part  eunuchs;  and  their  black 
ingratitude  justified,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. Raised,  enriched,  entrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the  em- 
pire, they  basely  conspired  against  their  benefactress :  the  great  trea- 
surer Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple :  her  successor 
was  introduced  into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the 
venal  patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated  with  dignity 
the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus, 
insinuated  that  he  owed  his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and, 
for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  decent  and 
honourable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this  modest  compensation ; 
and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her  distaff. 

Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  more  criminal  than  Nice- 
phorus (a.d.  802.  Oct.  31),  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  in- 
curred the  universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.  His  character  was 
#  *  #  25 
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stained  with  the  three  odious  vices  of  hy-pocrisy,  ingratitude,  and 
avarice  :  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any  superior  talents, 
nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing  qualifications.  Unskilful  and 
unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was  vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  and 
slain  by  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  advantage  of  his  death  overbal- 
anced, in  the  public  opinion,  the  destruction  of  a  Roman  army.  His 
son  and  heir  Stauracius  escaped  (a.d.  8ii.  July  25)  from  the  field  with 
a  mortal  wound  :  yet  six  months  of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to 
refute  his  indecent,  though  popular,  declaration,  that  he  would  in  all 
things  avoid  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his 
decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace  and  city, 
except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  falling 
from  his  hand,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the  Roman  empire. 
But  these  rash  projects  served  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people 
and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  candidate :  Michael  the  first  ac- 
cepted the  purple,  and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  son  of  Nice- 
phorus implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had  Michael 
in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  (a.d.  811.  Oct.  2)  an  hereditary  throne, 
he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the  father  of  his  people :  but  his  mild 
virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor  was  he  capable 
of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  resisting  the  arms  of 
the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his  want  of  ability  and  success 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of 
his  wife  Procopia  awakened  their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of 
the  ninth  century  were  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who, 
in  the  front  of  the  standards,  pi'esumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and 
animate  their  valour ;  and  their  licentious  clamours  advised  the  new 
Semiramis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  an  un- 
successful campaign,  the  emperor  left  in  their  winter-quarters  of 
Thrace,  a  disaffected  army  under  the  command  of  his  enemies ;  and 
their  artful  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  dominion  of 
the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the 
right  of  a  military  election.  They  marched  towards  the  capital :  yet 
the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  Michael ;  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Asia  might 
have  pi'otracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war.  But  his  humanity  (by  the 
ambitious,  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protested,  that  not  a  drop 
of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  messengers 
presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  palace. 
They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence  and  submission;  his  life  and 
his  eyes  were  spared;  and  the  Imperial  monk 'enjoyed  the  comforts 
of  solitude  and  religion  above  thirty-two  years  after  he  had  been 
stripped  of  the  purple  and  separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  unfortunate 
Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic  prophet,  who, 
after  prognosticating  his  fall,  announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three 
principal  officers,  Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the  successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the 
fruitless  and  fatal  cntcrorise  of  the  third.     This  prediction  was  veri* 
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fied,  or  rather  was  produced,  by  the  event.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia,  the  crown 
was  (a.d.  813.  July  11)  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  mihtary 
rank  and  the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate, 
"With  this  sword,"  said  his  companion  Michael,  "  1  will  open  the 
"gates  of  Constantinople  to  your  Imperial  sway;  or  instantly  plunge 
"  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just  desires  of  your 
"  fellow-soMiers."  The  compliance  of  the  Armenian  was  rewarded 
with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  under  the 
name  of  Leo  the  fifth.  Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of 
laws  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  rigour  and 
even  cruelty  of  military  discipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  innocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His 
religious  inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon,  but  the 
Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of  a  saint  and  confessors, 
that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  republic.  The  zeal 
of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid  with  riches,  honours,  and  mili- 
tary command ;  and  his  subordinate  talents  were  beneficially  employed 
in  the  public  service.  Yet  the  Phrygian  Avas  dissatisfied  at  receiving 
as  a  favour  a  scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  be- 
stowed on  his  equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated 
in  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threatening  and  hostile 
aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That 
tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dismissed  the  old 
companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment  prevailed  over  grati- 
tude ;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  was 
convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace 
of  the  private  baths.  The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Theo- 
phano  was  fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution  :  she 
urged,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth  would  be  profaned 
by  this  mhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with  reluctance  to  a 
decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  his  sleepless  anxiety 
prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night  the  chamber  in  which  his 
enemy  was  confined :  he  beheld  him  released  from  his  chain,  and 
stretched  on  his  gaoler's  bed  in  a  profound  slumber :  Leo  was  alarmed 
at  these  signs  of  security  and  intelligence;  but,  though  he  retired 
with  silent  steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave 
who  lay  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence  of 
requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  informed  the  con- 
spirators, that  their  lives  depended  on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few 
hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their 
friend  and  country.  On  the  great  festivals,  a  chosen  band  of  priests 
and  chanters  was  admitted  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing 
matins  in  the  chapel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strict- 
ness the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent 
from  these  early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with 
swords  under  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  proces- 
sion, lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as  the  signal  of 
murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The 
imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might  have  favoured  his 
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escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against  an  harmless  priest ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  the 
royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a 
weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as 
he  asked  for  mercy,  "  This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  ven- 
"geance,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a  well-aimed 
sword  separated  from  his  body  the  right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo 
the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael  the  second 
(a.d.  820.  Dec.  25),  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  surnamed 
the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the 
sovereignty  of  an  empire;  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith  could  not 
readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  hours  after  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  The  royal  blood  which  had 
been  the  price  of  his  elevation,  was  unprofitably  spent :  in  the  purple 
he  retained  the  ignoble  vices  of  his  origin;  and  Michael  lost  his 
provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  fathers.  His  title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of 
the  military  triumvirate  who  transported  into  Europe  80,000  Barbari- 
ans from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He 
formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  capital  was  defended  with 
spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a  Bulgarian  king  assaulted  the  camp  of 
the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune,  or  the  weakness,  to 
fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
rebel  were  amputated ;  he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  in- 
sults of  the  people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled 
with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  were 
corrupt,  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to 
the  lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessantly  pressed  the  dis- 
covery of  more  accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by  the 
question  of  an  honest  or  guilty  minister :  "  Would  you  give  credit  to 
"an  enemy,  against  the  most  faithful  of  your  friends.''"  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew 
from  her  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  the 
sixth.  Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the  marriage- 
contract,  that  her  children  should  equally  share  the  empire  with  their 
elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were 
barren ;  and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  of  Theophilus, 
his  son  and  successor. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  (a.d.  829.  Oct.  3)  is  a  rare  example' in 
which  religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues 
of  an  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His  valour  was  often  felt  by  the 
enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy;  but  the 
valour  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his  justice  arbitrary 
and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross  against  the  Saracens ; 
but  his  five  expeditions  were  concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow ;  Amo- 
rium,  the  native  city  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  from  his  military  toils,  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfor- 
tunate. The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of 
laws  and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  without  action, 
his  civil  government  revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and 
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order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  the  justice  of  Theophilus  was 
Tashioned  on  the  model  of  the  Oriental  despots,  who,  in  personal  and 
irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment, without  measuring  the  sentence  by  the  law  or  the  penalty  by  the 
offence.  A  poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  to  com- 
plain of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace  wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height,  that  her  humble 
dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and  air !  On  the  proof  of  the  fact, 
instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages 
to  the  plaintiff,  the  sovereign  adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the 
palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theophilus  content  with  this  ex- 
travagant satisfaction :  his  zeal  converted  a  civil  trespass  into  a 
criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged 
in  the  public  place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences,  some 
defect  of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  praefect,  a 
quaestor,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished  or  mutilated,  or 
scalded  with  boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome  ;  and  as 
these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error  or  caprice,  they 
must  have  ahenated  from  his  service  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  citi- 
zens. But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue ;  and  the  people,  safe  in  their  ob- 
scurity, applauded  the  danger  and  debasement  of  their  superiors. 
This  extraordinary  rigour  was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary 
consequences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  com- 
plaint or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city ;  and  it  might  be 
alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
that  the  public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme  judge. 
Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason,  that  judge  is  of  all  others 
the  most  credulous  and  partial.  Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy 
vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviours  of  his  father  ;  but 
he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  tyranny  sacri- 
ficed a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Persian 
of  the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Constan- 
tinople, leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  plebeian  marriage.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  the  royal  birth  of  Theophobus  was  revealed,  and 
his  merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the  By- 
zantine palace,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps 
in  the  career  of  fortune  and  glory ;  received  the  hand  of  the  emperor's 
sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  30,000  Persians,  who, 
like  his  father,  had  fled  from  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  These 
troops,  doubly  infected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  desirous 
of  revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the  standard  of  their 
native  king :  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their  offers,  discon- 
certed their  schemes,  and  escaped  from  their  hands  to  the  camp  or 
palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A  generous  confidence  might  have  se- 
cured a  faithful  and  able  guardian  for  his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  to 
whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
inheritance  of  the  empire.  But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy 
and  disease :  he  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  sup- 
port or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  dying  emperor 
dcpifuided  the  head  of  the  Persian  prince.    With  savage  delight,  he 
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recognized  the  familiar  features  of  his  brother :  "  'i'hou  art  no  longer 
*' Theophobus,"  he  said;  and,  sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus !  '- 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  greatest 
part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserved,  till  the  last 
century,  a  singular  institution  in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar.  They  col- 
lected, not  the  virgins  of  every  rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and 
romantic  idea,  but  the  daughters  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  awaited 
in  the  palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed,  that  a  similar 
method  was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With  a  golden 
apple  in  his  hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  contending 
beauties :  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of  Icasia,  and,  in  the 
awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the  prince  could  only  observe,  that, 
in  this  world,  women  had  been  the  cause  of  much  evil :  "  And  surely, 
"sir,"  she  pertly  replied,  "they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of 
"much  good."  This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the 
Imperial  lover:  he  turned  aside  in  disgust;  Icasia  concealed  her 
mortification  in  a  convent ;  and  the  modest  silence  of  Theodora  was 
rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not 
escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a 
vessel  deeply  laden,  and  steering  into  the  port :  on  the  discovery  that 
the  precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  property  of  his  wife,  he 
condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her 
avarice  had  degraded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a 
merchant.  Yet  his  last  choice  entrusted  her  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  empire  and  her  son  Michael,  who  was  (a.D.  842.  Jan.  20)  left  an 
orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  restoration  of  images,  and 
the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her  name  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Greeks;  but  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  Theodora 
entertained  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  hus- 
band. After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration, 
she  perceived  the  decline  of  her  influence;  but  the  second  Irene  imi- 
tated only  the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against 
the  life  or  government  of  her  son,  she  retired,  witliout  a  struggle, 
though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  deploring 
the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin,  of  the  worthless 
youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we  have  not  hitherto 
found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the  character  of  a  Roman  prince 
who  considered  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy 
of  pleasure.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theo- 
dora in  the  education  of  Michael  the  third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a 
king  before  he  was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  laboured  to 
check  the  progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of 
passion ;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and 
ingratitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
rejected  her  authority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapacity  to  govern 
the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  all  gravity  and  wisdom 
retired  from  the  court;  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  alternate 
dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting 
the  public  esteem,  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  emperor. 
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The  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered 
his  passions  and  shared  his  pleasures;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the  palace  and 
the  churches  of  their  precious  furniture.  Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in 
the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
accomplishments  in  which  he  should  have  blushed  to  excel.  Yet  the 
studies  of  Nero  in  music  and  poetry,  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a 
liberal  taste;  the  more  ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were 
conlined  to  the  chariot-race  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  factions 
which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the  capital : 
for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery;  the  three  rival 
colours  were  distributed  to  his  favourites,  avid  in  the  vile  though  eager 
contention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  the  safety  of  his 
dominions.  He  silenced  the  messenger  of  an  invasion,  who  presumea 
to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race ;  and  by 
his  command,  the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished,  that  too 
frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople.  The 
most  skilful  charioteers  obtained  the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and 
esteem ;  their  merit  was  profusely  rewarded ;  the  emperor  feasted  in 
their  houses,  and  presented  their  children  at  the  baptismal  font;  and 
while  he  applauded  his  own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold 
and  stately  reserve  of  his  predecessors.  The  unnatural  lusts  which 
had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were  banished  from  the 
world;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the  indulgence 
of  love  and  intemperance.  In  his  midnight  revels,  when  his  passions 
were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary 
commands  ;  and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced, 
with  the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his 
servants.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character  of 
Michael,  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The 
superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite  the  smile  of  a  philoso- 
pher :  but  his  smile  would  have  been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he 
must  have  condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted  the 
objects  of  pulDlic  veneration.  A  buftbon  of  the  court  was  invested  in 
the  robes  of  the  patriarch  :  his  twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the 
emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments  :  they  used 
or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar;  and  in  their  bacchanalian 
feasts,  the  holy  communion  was  administered  in  a  nauseous  compound 
of  vinegar  and  mustard.  Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the  em- 
peror, with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses  through  the  streets, 
encountered  the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy;  and  by  their 
licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the  gravity  of  the 
Christian  procession.  The  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only  in 
some  offence  to  reason  or  piety:  he  received  his  theatrical  crowns 
from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  and  an  Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for 
the  sake  of  burning  the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this 
extravagant  conduct,  the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible 
as  he  was  odious :  every  citizen  was  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of 
his>  country ;  and  even  the  favourites  of  the  moment  were  apprehen- 
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sive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice  had  bestowed. 
In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxication  and 
sleep,  Michael  the  third  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  by  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor  had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank 
jmd  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (a.d.  867.  Sept.  24)  (if  it 
be  not  the  spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  The 
Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  near 
four  hundred  years :  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian  kings  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their  royal  descendants  survived  the 
partition  and  servitude  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these, 
Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the 
first :  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia :  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During 
several  generations  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth;  and 
their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their  native  country.  But 
their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and  poverty ;  and  the 
father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with 
his  own  hands :  yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides 
by  a  plebeian  alliance :  his  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased 
to  count  am£»ng  her  ancestors,  the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal 
mfant  was  connected  by  some  dark  affinity  o-f  lineage  or  country  with 
the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  born,  than  the  cradle 
of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  in 
this  severe  discipline,  he  acquired  the  hardiness  of  body  and  flexibility 
of  mind  which  promoted  his  future  elevation.  In  the  age  of  youth  or 
manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives,  who 
generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  Barbarians,  embarked  in  the 
ships  which  had  been  stationed  for  their  reception,  and  returned  to 
Constantinople,  from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respective 
homes.  But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute  :  his  farm 
was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war:  after  his  father's  death,  his 
manual  labour,  or  service,  could  no  longer  support  a  family  of 
orphans;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in 
which  every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness. 
The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without  friends  or 
money,  the  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St. 
Diomede;  he  was  fed  by  the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk;  and  was 
introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  emperor 
Theophilus ;  who,  though  himself  of  a  diminutive  person,  was  always 
followed  by  a  train  of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended 
his  patron  to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his 
personal  merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  formed  an 
useful  connexion  with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras. 
Her  spiritual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty  slaves; 
and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended  in  th^  support  of  his 
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I  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in  Macedonia.  His 
gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him  to  the  service  of  Theophilus: 
and  a  lucky  accident  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court  A 
famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had 
defied,  at  the  royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the 
Greeks.  -The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised;  he  accepted  the  chal- 
i  lenge ;  and  the  Barbarian  champion  was  overthrown  at  the  first  onset. 
A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung ;  it  was 
subdued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant  of  Theophilus ; 
and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  Im- 
perial stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
Michael,  without  complying  with  his  vices ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the 
great  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  dis- 
graceful marriage  with  a  royal  concubine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his 
sister,  who  succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  administration  had 
been  abandoned  to  the  Caesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  enemy  of 
Theodora;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  persuaded  Michael  to  hate 
and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he  was  drawn  from  Constantinople,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience, 
by  the  sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
About  a  month  after  this  execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  Augustus  and  the  government  of  the  empire.  He  supported  this 
unequal  association  till  his  influence  was  fortified  by  popular  esteem. 

I  His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor;  and  his 
flignity  was  profaned  by  a  second  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in  the 
galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemned  as  an 
act  of  ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his 
biilt. 
'  The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Augustus.  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  allow  him  in  his 
earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country,  or  to  proscribe  the 
noblest  of  her  sons  ;  but  his  aspiring  genius  stooped  to  the  arts  of  a 
slave ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition  and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped, 
with  the  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with 
'^ihe  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen  may  feel 
his  mterest  repugnant  to  his  duty;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happi- 
ness from  his  glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare.  The  life  or 
I  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and  published  under 
I  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ;  but  even  their  stability  on  the 
throne  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor. 
In  his  character,  his  grandson  Constantine  has  attempted  to  delineate 
a  perfect  image  of  royalty :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had 
copied  a  real  model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the 
level  of  his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise 
tif  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a  flourishing 
monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the  dissolute  Michael,  and 
that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The  evils 
which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  example,  were  corrected  by  his 
master-hand;  and  he  revived,  if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  th^ 
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order  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  application  was  inde- 
fatigable, his  temper  cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive*, 
and  in  his  practice  he  observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation, 
^vhich  pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.  His  military  service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace;  nor 
was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior. 
Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the 
Barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline 
and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed  the  dangerous 
though  just  revolt  of  the  Manichseans.  His  indignation  against  a 
rebel  who  had  long  eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to 
pray,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the 
head  of  Chrysochir.  That  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained  by 
treason  rather  than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice 
exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer :  a  base  revenge 
against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times,  than  of  the  character  of 
Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was 
proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor  : 
his  prudence  abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of 
;^ 1, 200,000  was  instantly  procured  to  answer  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands, and  to  allow  some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of 
economy.  Among  the  various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested  of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which 
would  have  too  much  depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
assessors.  A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly 
produced  by  the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil 
himself,  only  two  could  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  entrusted  with 
such  dangerous  powers ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by  declining  his 
confidence.  But  the  serious  and  successful  diligence  of  the  emperor 
established  by  degrees  an  equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment, 
of  receipt  and  expenditure :  a  peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each 
service ;  and  a  public  method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince  and 
the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury,  he  assigned 
two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty,  of  the  Imperial 
table  :  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence  ; 
and  the  residue  was  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  and 
provinces.  A  taste  for  building,  however  costly,  may  deserve  some 
praise  and  much  excuse  :  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged, 
and  some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure  :  the  use 
of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and  the 
hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil,  were  conse- 
crated to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  character  of  a  judge,  he  was 
assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous  to  save,  but  not  afraid  to  strike ;  the 
oppressors  of  the  people  were  severely  chastised ;  but  his  personal 
foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were  condemned,  after  the 
loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of 
language  and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  jurispru- 
dence of  Justinian :  the  voluminous  body  of  his  Institutes,  Pandects, 
Code,  and  Novels,  was  digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom  j 
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and  the  Basilics,  which  were  improved  and  completed  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  must  be  referred  to  the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of 
their  race.  This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  accident  in  the 
chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and 
raised  him  from  his  horse :  he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut 
the  belt  and  slew  the  animal;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted  the 
strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  he  expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the 
tears  of  his  family  and  people.  If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the 
faithful  servant,  for  presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sove- 
reign ;  the  pride  of  despotism,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  his  life,  re- 
vi\  cd  in  the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or 
valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before  his  father, 
whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a 
vain  apparition.  Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  honours 
of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint ;  both  Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  in- 
vested (a.d.  886.  Mar.  i)  with  the  purple,  but  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder  brother.  The  name  of  Leo 
the  sixth  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  oi  philosopher j  and  the 
union  of  the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  vir- 
tues, would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  But 
the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce 
his  passions  and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  ?  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his  wives  and 
concubines ;  and  even  the  clemency  which  he  showed,  and  the  peacfc 
which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  in- 
dolence of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of 
his  subjects  ?  His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  supersti- 
tion ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people,  were 
consecrated  by  his  laws ;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in 
prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of 
astrology  and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage 
appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignor- 
ant than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church  and  state; 
that  his  education  had  been  directed  by  the  learned  Photius ;  and  that 
several  books  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by 
the  pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  Imperial  philosopher.  But  the  reput- 
ation of  his  philosophy  and  religion  Avas  overthrown  by  a  domestic 
vice,  the  repetition  of  his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the  merit 
and  holiness  of  celibacy,  were  preached  by  the  monks  and  entertained 
by  the  Greeks,  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  necessary  means  for  the 
[propagation  of  mankind;  after  the  death  of  either  party, the  survivor 
[might  satisfy,  by  a  second  union,  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the 
flesh  :  but  a  lhirdm3.rna.ge  was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornica- 
tion ;  and  a./ourlh  was  a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo  himself  had 
abolished  the  state  of  concubines,  and  condemned,  without  annulling, 
third  marriages  :  but  his  patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled  him  to 
violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance,  which  in  a  similar 
case  he  had  imposed  on  his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alliances,  his 
nuptial  bed  was  unfruitful ;  the  emperor  required  a  female  companion, 
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and  the  empire  a  legitimate  heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced 
into  the  palace  as  a  concubine ;  and  on  the  birth  of  Constantine,  her 
lover  declared  his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the 
child,  by  the  celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.  But  the  patriarch 
Nicholas  refused  his  blessing :  the  Imperial  baptism  of  the  young 
prince  was  obtained  by  a  promise  of  separation ;  and  the  contuma- 
cious husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful. Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of  his  brethren,  nor 
the  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  nor  the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt 
in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible 
monk.  After  the  death  of  Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which  was 
promulgated  in  the  name  of  Constantine,  condemned  the  future  scandal 
of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on  his  own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language  purple  and  po?phy?y  are  the  same  word  : 
and  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable,  we  may  learn,  that  a 
dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained  the  purple  of  the  an- 
cients. An  apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  with  por- 
phyry :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  pregnant  empresses ;  and  the 
royal  birth  of  their  children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  po?-- 
phyrogeftite,  or  born  (a.d.  911.  May  11)  in  the  purple.  Several  of  the 
Roman  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir;  but  this  peculiar  sur- 
name was  first  applied  to  Constantine  the  seventh.  His  life  and  titu- 
lar reign  were  of  equal  duration;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had 
elapsed  before  his  father's  death ;  and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  vol- 
untary or  reluctant  subject  of  those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or 
abused  his  confidence.  His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Augustus,  v/as  the  first  colleague  and  governor 
of  the  young  prince  :  but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother 
of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  was 
extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  project  of  castrating 
his  nephew,  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.  The  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  minority  of  Constantine  were  occupied  by  his 
mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  of  council  of  seven  regents,  who  pursued 
their  interest,  gratified  their  passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  sup- 
planted each  other,  and  finally  vanished  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier. 
From  an  obscure  origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised  himself  to 
the  command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times, 
had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteem.  With  a 
victorious  and  affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  was  (a.d.  919.  Dec.  24) 
hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the  guardian  of  the  prince. 
His  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  by  the  new  appellation  of  father 
of  the  emperor ;  but  Romanus  soon  disdained  the  subordinate  powers 
of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  full 
independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five  and  twenty  years. 
His  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine,  were  success- 
ively adorned  with  the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was  de- 
graded from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet, 
in  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud 
bis  own  fortune  and  the  clemency  of  the  usurper.     The  examples  o( 
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ancient  and  modern  history  would  have  excused  the  ambition  of  Ro- 
manus  :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  in  his  hand ;  the 
spurious  birth  of  Constantine  would  have  justified  his  exclusion;  and 
the  grave  or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of  the  con- 
cubine. But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  either  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private 
life  dissolved  away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne;  and  in  his  hcentious 
pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family. 
Of  a  mild  and  religious  character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people.  The  studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Constan- 
tine, disarmed  the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and  music,  his  pen 
and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and  if  he  could 
improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price 
was  not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with 
a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and  those  of 
his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christopher,  his  eldest  son,  the 
two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  conspired 
against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of  noon,  when  all  strangers  were 
regularly  excluded  from  the  palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with 
an  armed  force,  and  conveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small 
island  in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  community. 
The  rumour  of  this  domestic  revolution  excited  a  tumult  in  the  city; 
but  Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  public  care ;  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by 
tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enter- 
prise for  the  benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treacherous  design  of  assas- 
sinating her  husband  at  the  royal  banquet.  His  loyal  adherents 
were  alarmed ;  and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  degraded 
from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island  and  monastery 
where  their  father  had  been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus  met 
them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of 
their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial  colleagues  with  an 
equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign,  Constantine  the  seventh  obtained  (a.d.  945.  Jan.  27)  the  pos- 
session of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he  ruled,  or  seemed  to  rule,  near 
fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that  energy  of  character  which 
could  emerge  into  a  life  of  action  and  glory ;  and  the  studies  which  had 
amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the  serious 
duties  of  a  sovereign.  The  emperor  neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct 
his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory,  of  government ;  while  he  indulged  the 
habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropt  the  reins  of  the  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  Helena  his  wife;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of 
her  favour  and  caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in  the  promotion 
of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Con- 
stantine had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks ;  they  excused  his  failings ; 
they  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  charity,  his  love  of 
.h^stice ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeign* 
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ed  tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and  miUtary 
officers,  the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached  in  due 
order  to  adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.  Be- 
fore the  procession  moved  towards  the  Imperial  sepulchre,  an  herald 
proclaimed  this  awful  admonition  :  "  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and 
"  obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings  !  " 

The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison;  and  his  son 
Roman  us,  who  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
ascended  (A.D.  959.  Nov.  15)  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anticipating  his  in- 
heritance, must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public  esteem ;  yet  Ro- 
manus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked  ;  and  the  largest  share  of  the 
guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin, 
masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of  personal  glory 
and  public  happiness,  the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to 
the  son  of  Constantine ;  and  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus  and 
Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed 
to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning 
he  visited  the  circus ;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  spJicEristerium,,  or  tennis-court,  the  only 
theatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size, 
and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the  labours  of  the  day. 
In  strength  and  beauty  he  was  conspicuous  above  his  equals  :  tall  and 
straight  as  a  young  cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his 
eyes  sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet 
even  these  perfections  were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano; 
and,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for  her  husband  the  same 
deadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  for  his  father. 

By  his  marriage  with  this  impious  woman,  Romanus  the  younger 
left  (A.D,  963.  Aug.  6)  two  sons,  Basil  the  second  and  Constantine  the 
ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne.  The  eldest  sister 
was  given  to  Otho  the  second,  emperor  of  the  West ;  the  younger 
became  the  wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and  apostle  of  Russia,  and, 
by  the  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter  with  Henry  the  first,  king  of 
France,  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides, 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ;  but 
she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a  throne,  which  was  supported  by  a  female 
who  could  not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be  feared. 
Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  bravest  soldier ;  her  heart  was  capacious ;  but  the  de- 
formity of  the  new  favourite  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
interest  was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicephorus  Phocas 
united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  merit  of  an  hero  and  a 
saint.  In  the  former  character,  his  qualifications  were  genuine  and 
splendid :  the  descendant  of  a  race,  illustrious  by  their  military  ex- 
ploits, he  had  displayed,  in  every  station  and  in  every  province,  the 
€Cn;rago  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief;  and  Nicephorus  was 
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i crowned  with  recent  xaurels,  from  the  important  conquest  of  the  isle 
of  Crete.  His  religion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  hair- 
cloth, his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous 
ambition.  Yet  he  imposed  on  an  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  entrusted,  during  the  minority 
of  the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute  and  independent  command  of 
the  Oriental  armies.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the 
troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies, 
avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and,  without  degrading 
her  sons,  assumed  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of  rank 
and  the  plenitude  of  power.  But  his  marriage  with  Theophano  was 
refused  by  the  same  patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head : 
by  his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance;  a  bar 
of  spiritual  affinity  was  opposed  to  their  celebration ;  and  some  evasion 
and  perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy  and 
people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was  lost  in  the  purple  :  in  a 
reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the  hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects ; 
and  the  hypocrisy  and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in 
his  successor.  Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate;  but  I  will 
dare  to  observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a  private 
citizen,  our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  his  for- 
tune and  expence ;  and  in  a  steward  of  the  public  treasure,  frugality  is 
always  a  virtue,  and  the  increase  of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable 
duty.  In  the  use  of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nicephorus 
had  been  proved ;  and  the  revenue  was  strictly  applied  to  the  bervice 
of  the  state :  each  spring  the  emperor  marched  in  person  against  the 
Saracens;  and  every  Roman  might  compute  the  employment  of 
his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  security  of  the  Eastern 
barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  served  under 
his  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved  and  obtained 
the  most  eminent  rewards.     The  stature  of  John  Zimisces  was  below 
the  ordinary  standard ;  but  this  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with 
strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of  an  hero.     By  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror's brother,  he  was  degraded  from  the  office  of  general  of  the 
East,  to  that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised 
with  disgrace  and  exile.    But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  numerous 
lovers  of  the  empress  :  on  her  intercession,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at 
Chalcedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital :  her  bounty  was  repaid 
in  his  clandestine  and  amorous  visits  to  the  palace  ;  and  Theophano 
consented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  hus- 
band.    Some  bold  and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her  most 
private  chambers  :  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night  (a.d.  962.    Dec. 
i^^^5),  Zimisces,  with  his  principal  companions,  embarked  in  a  small 
^^^BOat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  landed  at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently 
I^Hbcended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the  female  attend- 
ants.    Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings  of  his  friends,    - 
1       nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  L,eo,  nor  the  fortress  which  he  had 
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at  whose  voice  every  door  was  opened  to  the  assassins.  As  he  slept 
on  a  bear-skin,  on  the  ground,  he  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion, 
and  thirty  daggers  glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Zimisces  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.  The  murder  was  pro- 
tracted by  insult  and  cruelty;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus 
was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the  Armen- 
ian was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he  was 
stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch ;  who 
charged  his  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood ;  and  re- 
quired, as  a  sign  of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from 
his  more  criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostoUc  zeal  was  not 
offensive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman 
who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations  ;  and  Theo- 
phano,  instead  of  sharing  his  Imperial  fortune,  was  dismissed  with 
ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  their  last  interview  she  dis- 
played a  frantic  and  impotent  rage ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her 
lover;  assaulted  with  words  and  blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood 
silent  and  submissive  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague ;  and 
avowed  her  own  prostitution,  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth.  The  public  indignation  was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  meaner  accomplices :  the  death  of  an  unpopular 
prince  was  forgiven ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less  useful  to  the 
state  than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  be- 
haviour delighted  all  who  approached  his  person ;  and  it  was  only  in 
the  paths  of  victory  that  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the  field : 
his  personal  valour  and  activity  were  signalized  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  by  his 
double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he  deserved  the 
titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire,  and  conqueror  of  the  East.  In  his  last 
return  from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his 
new  provinces  were  possessed  by  the  eunuchs.  "  And  is  it  for  them," 
he  exclaimed,  with  honest  indignation,  "  that  we  have  fought  and 
"  conquered?  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood,  and  exhaust  the 
"  treasures  of  our  people?  "  The  complaint  was  re-echoed  to  the  palace, 
and  the  death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion  of 
poison. 

Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two  lawful 
emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  had  silently  grown  to  the  age  of 
manhood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion  :  the 
respectful  modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation,  was  due  to  the 
age  and  merit  of  their  guardians  :  the  childish  ambition  of  those  guard- 
ians had  no  temptation  to  violate  their  right  of  succession  :  their  patri- 
mony was  ably  and  faithfully  administered ;  and  the  premature  death 
(A.D.  976.  Jan.  10)  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  the 
sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them  twelve 
years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister,  who  ex- 
tended his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.     In  this  silken  web,  the 
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weakness  of  Constantine  was  for  ever  entangled ;  but  his  elder  brother 
felt  the  impulse  of  genius  and  the  desire  of  action ;  he  frowned,  and 
the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  and  the  provinces  of  Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed 
by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately  friends 
and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their  independence,  and 
laboured  to  emulate  the  example  of  successful  usurpation.  Against  these 
domestic  enemies,  the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The 
first  in  the  front  of  battle  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke  of 
poison,  or  an  arrow :  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with 
chains,  and  twice  invested  with  the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in 
peace  the  small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  aged  supphant  ap- 
tproached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  faltering  steps,  leaning  on  his 
'  two  attendants,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and 
power,  "And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our 
"terror?"  After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  and  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  would  not 
suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  His  long  and  frequent 
expeditions  against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious  than  useful  to 
the  empire ;  but  the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  ap- 
pears, since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  most  important  triumph  of  the 
Roman  arms.  Yet  instead  of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his 
subjects  detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ;  and  in  the 
imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the  courage, 
patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which 
could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
every  science;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  learned  and  feeble  grand- 
sire  might  encourage  his  real  or  affected  contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers, 
of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such  a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition 
took  a  firm  and  lasting  possession ;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth, 
Basil  the  second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the  camp,  to  the 
penance  of  an  hermit,  wore  the  monastic  habit  under  his  robes  and 
armour,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  imposed  on  his  appetites  a 
perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  holy 
war  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily ;  he  was  prevented  by  death,  and 
Basil,  surnamed  the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the 
world,  with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of  the  people. 
After  his  decease  (a.d.  1025.  Dec),  his  brother  Constantine  enjoyed, 
about  three  years,  the  power,  or  rather  the  pleasures,  of  royalty ;  and 
his  only  care  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed, 
sixty-six  years,  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers 
is  the  longest,  and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian 
dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of  their 
power.  ; After  the  death  (a.d.  1028.  Nov.  12)  of  Constantine  the  ninth, 
the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself, 
and  the  accumulated  years  of  twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space 
of  his  single  reign.     His  elder  brother  had  preferned  his  private 
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cnastity  to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantino  himself  had  only  three 
daughters ;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who 
were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity. 
When  their  marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying  father, 
the  cold  or  pious  Theodora  refused  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but 
her  sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanus 
Argyrus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair  reputation,  was 
chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declining  that  honour,  was  in- 
formed, that  blindness  or  death  was  the  second  alternative.  The 
motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  affection,  but  his  faithful  wife 
sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness ;  and  her  en- 
trance into  a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the  Imperial  nuptials. 
After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the 
third ;  but  his  labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and 
fruitless.  Zoe's  favourite  chamberlain  was  an  handsome  Paphlagonian 
of  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade  had  been  that  of  a  money- 
changer; and  Romanus  connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or 
accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their  innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified 
the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poisoning  her 
husband ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  instantly  followed  by  (a.d. 
1034.  April  11)  the  scandalous  marriage  and  elevation  of  Michael  the 
fourth.  The  expectations  of  Zoe  were  disappointed :  she  had  placed 
in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired 
by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience  was  tormented  by  despair  and 
remorse.  The  most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were 
summoned  to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  most  popular  saints ;  the 
monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except  restitution,  (but  to  whom 
should  he  have  restored?)  Michael  sought  every  method  of  expiating 
his  guilt.  While  he  groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his 
brother,  the  eunuch  John,  smiled  at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  har- 
vest of  a  cnme  of  which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author. 
His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe 
became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers  and  in  the  hands  of  her 
slaves.  When  he  perceived  the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's 
health,  he  introduced  his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  derived  his 
surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the  careening 
of  vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  for  her  son, 
the  son  of  a  mechanic ;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested  with  the 
title  and  purple  of  the  Cassars,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  clergy. 
So  feeble  was  the  character  of  Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the 
liberty  and  power  which  she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian; and  at  the  end  of  four  days  (A.D.  1041.  Dec.  14),  she 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  the  fifth,  who  had  protested, 
with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most 
obedient  of  her  subjects.  The  only  act  of  his  short  reign  was  his 
])ase  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.  The 
disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  the  murmurs, 
and  at  length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople  deplored  the  exile  ot 
Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors ;  her  vices  were  forgotten,  and 
Michael  was  taught,  that  there  is  a  period  m  which  the  patience  of  the 
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tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.  The  citizens  of  every  degree 
assembled  (a.d.  1042.  April  21)  in  a  formidable  tumult  which  lasted 
three  days ;  they  besieged  the  palace,  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their 
mothers,  Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and  con- 
demned the  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his  life. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters 
seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving  audience 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this  singular  union  subsisted 
no  more  than  two  months ;  the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests, 
ind  adherents,  were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other ;  and  as  Theodora 
was  still  averse  to  marriage,  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented  (A.D. 
1042.  June  11)  to  sustain  the  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the 
censures  of  the  Greek  church.  His  name  and  number  were  Constan- 
tine  the  tenth,  and  the  epithet  of  Monomaclms,  the  single  combatant, 
must  have  been  expressive  of  his  valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or 
private  quarrel.  But  his  health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alternative  of  sickness 
and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accompanied  Constantino 
in  his  exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appella- 
tion of  his  mistress.  After  his  marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested 
with  the  title  and  pomp  oi  Augusta,  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apart- 
ment in  the  palace.  Zoe  consented  to  this  strange  and  scandalous 
partition ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  ana 
his  concubine.  He  survived  them  both ;  but  the  last  measures  of 
Constantine  to  change  the  order  of  succession  were  prevented  by  the 
more  vigilant  friends  of  Theodora;  and  after  his  decease,  (A.D.  1054. 
Nov.  30)  she  resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the  possession  of  her 
inheritance.  In  her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the 
Eastern  world  was  peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months ;  and 
as  they  wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged 
princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor  Michael  the  sixth.  The  sur- 
name of  Stratioticus  declares  his  military  profession ;  but  the  crazy 
and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with  the  eyes,  and  execute  with  tho 
hands,  of  his  ministers.  Whilst  (a.d.  1056.  Aug.  12)  he  ascended  the 
throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave ;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian 
or  Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly  dismiss,  this 
shameful  and  destructive  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  degraded  below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  trans- 
ferred hke  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  of  spirit, 
begins  to  emerge :  the  Greeks  cither  preserved  or  revived  the  use  of 
surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of  hereditary  virtue;  and  we 
now  discern  the  rise,  succession,  and  alliances  of  the  last  dynasties  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebizond.  The  Comneni,  who  upheld  for  a  while 
the  fate  of  the  sinking  empire,  assumed  the  honour  of  a  Roman  origin : 
but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported  from  Italy  to  Asia. 
Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Castamona  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had 
already  entered  the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps 
with  regret,  the  modest  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his  fathers. 
The  first  of  their  line  was  the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
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the  second  Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  troubles 
of  the  East :  he  left  in  a  tender  age,  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  whom, 
with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and 
favour  of  his  sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in 
the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace,  and  the  exercises 
of  the  camp :  and  from  the  domestic  service  of  the  guards,  they  were 
rapidly  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies.  Their 
fraternal  union  doubled  the  force  and  reputation  of  the  Comneni,  and 
their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  brothers, 
with  a  captive  princess  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician, 
who  had  obtained  the  name  of  Charon  from  the  number  of  enemies 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had  served 
with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate  masters ;  the  elevation  of 
Michael  the  sixth  was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more  deserving  generals ; 
and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperor 
and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would 
have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if 
the  patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  suggested  the  import- 
ance of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Com- 
nenus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and  the  associates  separated 
without  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  squadrons  and  detachments.  The  cause  of  Michael  was 
defended  in  a  single  battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial  guard, 
who  were  aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  princi- 
ple of  honour  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  fears  of  the  em- 
peror solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the  moderation 
of  the  Comnenian.  But  the  former  was  betrayed  by  his  ambassadors, 
and  the  latter  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  solitary  Michael 
submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  the  patriarch  annulled  their  oath 
of  allegiance ;  and  as  he  shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratu- 
lated his  beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  his  own  account, 
would  probably  have  declined.  By  the  hands  of  the  same  patriarch, 
Isaac  Comnenus  was  (a.d.  1057.  Aug.  31)  solemnly  crowned:  the 
sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his  coins,  might  be  an  offensive  symbol, 
if  it  implied  his  title  by  conquest ;  but  this  sword  would  have  been 
drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended  the  operation  of  active 
virtue;  and  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  determined  him  to 
interpose  some  moments  between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of 
leaving  the  empire  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  his  reason 
and  inclination  concurred  in  the  preference  of  his  brother  John,  a 
soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars  of  an 
hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  reluctance  might  be  the  natur- 
al dictates  of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate  and  success- 
ful perseverance,  however  it  may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must 
be  censured  as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence 
against  his  family  and  country.  The  purple  which  he  had  refused  was 
accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  and 
whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience  and  reputation  of 
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civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac  recovered  his  health,  and 
survived  two  years  his  voluntary  abdication.  At  the  command  of  his 
abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  servile 
offices  of  the  convent :  but  his  latent  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  fre- 
quent and  respectful  visits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  revered  in 
his  person  the  character  of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 

If  Constantino  the  eleventh  were  indeed  the  subject  most  worthy  of 
empire,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
he  was  chosen.  In  the  labour  of  puerile  declamations  he  sought, 
without  obtaining,  the  crown  of  eloquence,  more  precious,  in  his 
opinion,  than  that  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a 
judge,  he  forgot  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from 
imitating  the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness, 
(a.d.  1059.  Dec.  25)  Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expence 
of  the  republic,  the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  children.  His  three 
sons,  Michael  the  seventh,  Andronicus  the  first,  and  Constantine 
the  twelfth,  v/ere  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the  equal  title  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  the  succession  was  (a.d.  1067.  May)  speedily  opened  by 
their  father's  death.  His  widow,  Eudocia,  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration ;  but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying 
monarch  to  piotect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials; 
and  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  by  the  principal  senators,  was 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  Before  the  end  of  seven 
months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for 
the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier  :  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen 
Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne. 
The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the  severity 
of  the  laws :  his  beauty  and  valour  absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
impress ;  and  Romanus,  from  a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second 
day  to  the  command  of  the  Oriental  armies.  Her  royal  choice  was 
yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  the  promise  which  would  have 
betrayed  her  falsehood  and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dexjterous  emissary 
from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  first  alleged  the 
sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper,  that 
his  brother  was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and  forced 
him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme  law.  He 
resigned  the  important  paper ;  and  when  his  hopes  were  confounded 
by  the  nomination  (A.D.  1067.  Aug.)  of  Romanus,  he  c-juld  no  longer 
regain  his  security,  retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second 
nuptials  of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace ;  and 
the  Barbarian  guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the 
house  of  Ducas,  till  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of 
their  mother  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
guardian,  who  filled  the  Imperial  station  with  dignity  and  honour. 
Hereafter  I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  East;  and  after  he  was 
released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought  his  wife  and 
his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust  into  a  monastery,  and  the 
subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
tliat  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  the  stroke 
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of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a  citizeru  In  the 
general  consternation,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  right 
of  his  three  nephews :  Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice ;  and  the 
Turkish  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the 
Vrontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus  was  not  more  fortun- 
ate in  domestic  than  in  foreign  war :  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled 
him  to  yield,  (A.D.  1071.  Aug.)  on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  honourable 
treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  humanity ;  and, 
after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and 
corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery. 
Under  the  triple  reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers 
were  reduced  to  the  vain  honours  of  the  purple ;  but  the  eldest,  the 
pusillanimous  Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman 
sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Paraphtaces  denotes  the  reproach  which 
he  shared  with  an  avaricious  favourite,  who  enhanced  the  price,  and 
diminished  the  measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psellus,  and 
after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some  pro- 
ficiency in  philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  but  his  character  was  degraded, 
rather  than  ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a 
sophist.  Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own 
esteem,  two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  legions, 
assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianople  and  N  ice.  Their  revolt  was  in  the 
same  month ;  they  bore  the  same  name  of  Nicephorus ;  but  the  two 
candidates  were  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and 
Botaniates ;  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage,  the 
latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits.  While 
Botaniates  advanced  with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  com- 
petitor stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name 
of  Biyennius  was  illustrious ;  his  cause  was  popular;  but  his  licentious 
trcops  could  not  be  restrained  from  burning  and  pillaging  a  suburb 
and  the  people,  who  vv'ould  have  hailed  the  rebel,  rejected  and  re- 
pulsed the  incendiary  of  his  country.  This  change  of  the  public 
opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who  at  length,  with  an  army  of 
Turks,  approached  the  shores  of  Chalcedon,  A  formal  invitation,  in 
the  name  of  the  patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with  order  and  calmness,  on  the 
choice  of  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael  would  have  dis- 
persed this  unarmed  multitude ;  but  the  feeble  emperor,  applauding 
his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  resigned  (A.D.  1078.  Mar.  25)  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son,  a  Constantine,  born 
and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ducas 
illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the  succession  of  the  Comnenian 
dynasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  survived  in 
peace  and  dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.  By  his  wile 
Anne,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he  left  eight  children : 
the  three  daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian  alliances  with  the  no- 
blest of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  five  sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  ])re- 
mature  death ;  Isaac  and  Alexius  restored  the  Imperial  greatness  of 
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their  house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger,  by  the  two 
youni^er  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  the  third  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
choicest  gifts  both  of  mind  and  body  :  they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal 
education,  and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience  and  adversity. 
The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the  .perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the 
paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Romanus;  but  the  motlier  of  the  Com- 
neni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by 
the  sons  of  Ducas,  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers 
soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action,  fought  by  each  other's  side 
against  the  rebels  and  Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael, till  he  was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his  first 
interview  with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,"  said  Alexius,  with  a  noble  frank- 
ness, "  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy ;  the  decrees  of  God  and  of 
"  the  people  have  made  me  your  subject.  Judge  of  my  future  loyalty, 
*'  by  my  past  opposition,"  The  successor  of  Michael  entertained  him 
with  esteem  and  confidence  :  his  valour  was  employed  against  three 
rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  em- 
perors. Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Basilacius,  were  formidable  by  their 
numerous  forces  and  military  fame  :  they  were  successively  vanquished 
in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and  whatever 
treatment  they  might  receive  from  a  timid  and  cruel  court,  they  ap- 
plauded the  clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  their  conqueror.  But 
the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  oif 
gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a  revolt,  and  tlio 
latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner.  The  refusal  of  Alexius  to 
march  against  a  fourth  rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the 
merit  or  memory  of  his  past  services  :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates 
provoked  the  ambition  which  they  apprehended  and  accused ;  and 
the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers  might  be  justified  by  the  defence  of 
their  life  or  liberty.  The  women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a 
sanctuary,  respected  by  tyrants  :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback, 
sallied  from  the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers,  who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and  the 
neighbourhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured 
leader ;  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic  alHance  secured  the 
attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  the  generous  dispute  of  the 
Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was 
the  first  to  invest  his  younger  brother  with  the  names  and  ensigns  of 
royalty.  They  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than 
besiege  that  impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
corrupted ;  a  gate  was  surprised ;  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by  the 
active  courage  of  George  Pala^ologus,  who  fought  against  his  father, 
without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his  posterity.  Alexius  as- 
cended (A.p.  1081.  April  i)  the  throne;  and  his  aged  competitor  dis- 
appeared in  a  monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  gratified 
with  the  pillage  of  the  city ;  but  the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by 
the  tears  and  fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  every  penance 
conipHiible  with  the  possession  of  the  empire. 
'Ihe  life  of  the  empei  or  Alexius  has  been  delineated  by  a  favourite 
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daug.hter,  wlio  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for  his  person  and  A 
laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  sus- 
picion of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena  repeatedly  protests, 
that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched  the  discourse 
and  writings  of  the  most  respectable  veterans ;  that  after  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her  mournful 
solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  or  fear :  and  that  truth,  the  naked 
perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory  of  her 
parent.  Yet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins 
our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science,  betrays  in 
every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of 
Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual 
strain  of  panegyric  and  apology,  awakens  our  jealousy,  to  question  the 
veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We  cannot  how- 
ever refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders 
of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and 
that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  ac- 
cumulated on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  heaven  and  the  vices  of  his 
predecessors.  In  the  East,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from 
Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent : 
the  West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans ; 
and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new  swarms, 
who  had  gained,  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
ferociousness  of  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the 
land ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the 
palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treason  and  conspiracy.  On  a  sud- 
den, the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins :  Europe 
was  precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Constantinople  had  almost  been  swept 
away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the 
Imperial  vessel  with  dexterity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies, 
he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to 
improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible 
vigour.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation 
of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of 
their  leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient 
and  artful :  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  un- 
known world ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with 
which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the 
first  crusade.  In  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued  and 
pardoned  the  envy  of  his  equals  :  the  laws  of  pubhc  and  private  order 
were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were  cultivated :  the 
limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Com- 
nenian  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed  some  defects 
in  his  character ;  and  have  exposed  his  memory  to  some  just  or  un- 
generous reproach.  The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish 
praise  which  his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero  :  the  weak- 
ness or  prudence  of  his  situation  might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of 
personal  courage ;  and  his  political  arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with 
the  names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation.  The  increase  of  the  male  and 
female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne  and  secured  the 
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succession ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the  patri- 
cians, exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people. 
Anna  is  a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his 
health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life  :  the  patience  of  Con- 
stantinople was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of  his  reign ;  and 
before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
subjects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  appHcation  of  the  sacred 
riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state ;  but  they  applauded  his  theological 
learning  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended 
with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  His  character  was  degraded 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  same  inconsistent  princi- 
ple of  human  nature  enjoined  the  emperor  to  found  an  hospital  for 
the  poor  and  infirm,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  an  heretic,  who 
was  burnt  alive  in  the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the  sincerity  of 
his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  his  famihar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when 
he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of  this  world. 
The  indignant  reply  of  the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph 
on  his  tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived — AN  HYPOCRITE  ! " 

It  v/as  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  surviving  sons, 
in  favour  of  her  daughter  the  princess  Anna,  whose  philosophy  would 
not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  suo- 
cession  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country ;  the  lawful  hei^ 
drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious 
father,  and  the  empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comncna 
was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the  life  of 
her  brother,  and  when  the  design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or 
scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had 
mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of 
a  woman.  The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the 
fraternal  concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of  their  race ;  and  the  younger 
brother  was  content  with  the  title  of  Scbastocraior,  which  approached 
the  dignity,  without  sharing  the  power,  of  the  emperor.  In  the  same 
person,  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit  were  (A.D.  11 18.  Aug. 
15)  fortunately  united;  his  swarthy  complexion,  harsh  features,  and 
diininutive  stature,  had  suggested  the  ironical  surname  of  Calo-Jo- 
hannes,  or  John  the  Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more 
seriously  applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After  the  discovery  of 
her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  justly  forfeited  to  the 
laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich 
confiscation  on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That  respectable 
friend,  Axuch,  a  slave  of  Turkish  extraction,  presumed  to  decline  the 
gift,  and  to  intercede  for  the  criminal :  his  generous  master  applauded 
and  imitated  the  virtue  of  his  favourite,  and  the  reproach  or  complaint 
of  an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chastisement  of  the  guilty  princess. 
After  this  example  of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never 
disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion  :  feared  by  his  nobles,  beloved  by 
his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  punish- 
ing, or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal  enemies.     During  his  govern* 
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ment  of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abohshed  in 
the  Roman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful  to  the  humane 
theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  large  and  vicious  community, 
is  seldom  consistent  with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  in- 
dulgent to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic  Marcus 
would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his  successor,  derived 
from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  schools.  He  despised  and 
moderated  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  op- 
pressive to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under 
such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  merit  had  every- 
thing to  hope ;  and  without  assuming  the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor, 
he  introduced  a  gradual  though  visible  reformation  in  the  public  and 
private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only  defect  of  this  accom- 
plished character,  was  the  frailty  of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and 
military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome 
may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repeUing 
the  Turks  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of 
iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven  to 
tlie  mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the  tran- 
sient blessings  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople  to  Antioch 
and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  in  the  sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were 
astonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  As  he  began 
to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, as  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  dominion 
of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread  of  his  life  and  of 
the  public  felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the 
wild  boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the 
body  of  the  furious  animal :  but  in  the  struggle,  a  poisoned  arrow 
dropt  from  his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced 
a  mortification,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian 
princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  of  John  the 
Handsome;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Manuel,  his  judgment 
or  affection  preferred  the  younger ;  and  the  choice  of  their  dying  prince 
was  (a.d.  1 143.  April  8)  ratified  by  the  soldiers  who  had  applauded 
the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  faithful  Axuch 
hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person  of  Isaac  in  honourable  con- 
finement, and  purchased  with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver, 
the  leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  decisive  voice 
in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor.  With  his  veteran  and  affectionate 
troops,  Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople ;  his  brother  acquiesced  in 
the  title  of  Sebastocrator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and 
martial  graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to 
the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigour  of  youth.  By  the  experience  of  his  government,  they 
were  taught,  that  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his 
father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in  the  grave.  A  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various  warfare 
against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the  hordes  oftlie  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Danube.    The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on  mount  Tau- 
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ms,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on 
the  seas  of  Sicily  and  Greece:  the  influence  of  his  negociations 
extended  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Russia;  and  the  Byzantine 
monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an  object  of  respect  or  terror  to  the 
powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educated  in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the 
East,  Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot 
easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  first  of  England, 
and  of  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength  and  ex- 
ercise in  arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was 
incapable  of  wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In 
a  famous  tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and 
overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights. 
The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety,  and  the  latter  for 
their  own.  After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he  rode  forwards 
in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by  his  brother 
and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to  desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen 
horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  before  them :  but  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  increased ;  the  march  of  the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and 
fearful,  and  Manuel,  without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a 
squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against  the  Hungarians, 
impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his  trcops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a 
bridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy.  In  the  same  country, 
after  transporting  his  army  beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats, 
with  an  order  under  pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should 
leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege  of 
Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  aloft  on 
the  poop,  opposing  against  the  volleys  of  darts  and  stones,  a  large 
buckler  and  a  flowing  sail,  nor  could  he  have  escaped  inevitable  death, 
had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his  archers  to  respect  the  person 
of  an  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  slain  above  forty  of  the 
Barbarians  with  his  own  hand ;  he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging 
along  four  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his 
saddle  :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  com- 
bat; and  the  gigantic  champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were 
transpierced  by  the  lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invinci- 
ble Manuel.  The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or 
a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I  will  not,  to  vindicate  their 
credit,  endanger  my  own ;  yet  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  long  series  of 
their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  unite 
the  skill  or  prudence  of  a  general :  his  victories  were  not  productive  of 
any  permanent  or  useful  conquest;  and  his  Turkish  laurels  were 
blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in 
the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  generosity 
of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  character  of  Man- 
uel, is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and 
cflcminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  ap- 
peared incapable  of  war.     In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the 
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snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses, 
and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.  No  sooner 
did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts 
and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury  :  the  expence  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and 
his  palace,  surpassed  the  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  sum- 
mer days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis,  in 
the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double  cost  of  a  war- 
like and  dissolute  prince,  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  multiplied  the 
taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish  camp,  endured 
a  bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he 
quenched  his  thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was 
mingled  with  Christian  blood.  "  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  the  crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of 
"  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice  married,  to 
the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to  the  beauteous  Maria, 
a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first 
wife  was  destined  for  Bela  an  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at 
Constantinople  under  the  name  of  Alexius  ;  and  the  consummation  of 
their  nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of 
free  and  warlike  Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had 
given  a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of  Bela 
were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  promised  bride ;  but  the 
Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers, 
and  displayed  such  virtues  as  might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  he  ascended  (a.d.  ii8o.  Sept.  24)  the  Byzantine  throne,  after 
his  father's  decease  had  closed  the  glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius,  had  been 
sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and  passion.  By 
ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to  flight  and  rebellion, 
from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John 
the  Handsome.  The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of 
Trebizond,  were  short  and  venial;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons, 
renounced  for  ever  his  religion.  Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary 
insult  of  his  uncle,  he  escaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp : 
his  apostacy  was  rewarded  with  the  sultan's  daughter,  the  title  of 
Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate ;  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  his  Imperial  descent 
from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  younger  brother  of  John, 
son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  very  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of 
three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  that  their 
fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of  strength  and 
beauty;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a 
manly  countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air  and 
deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in  his  old  age,  of  health 
and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of 
bread  and  a  draught  of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ; 
and  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with 
his  own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase. 
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Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear :  his  persuasive  eloquence 
could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  hfe :  his  style,  though 
not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  in 
every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive, 
and  a  hand  to  execute.  In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
John,  he  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march 
through  Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  the 
mountains ;  the  hunter  was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen, 
and  he  remained  some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  in  the  power 
of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  his  cousin  :  he  shared  the  perils  and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and 
while  the  emperor  lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the 
affections  of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  by  Andronicus.  Above 
the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his  con- 
cubine. She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  command  of  Cilicia,  the 
first  scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.  He  pressed,  with  active 
ardour,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  was  employed  in  the  boldest 
attacks ;  but  the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance ;  and  a  band  of 
Greek  comedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  his  retinue.  Andronicus 
was  surprised  by  the  sally  of  a  vigilant  foe ;  but,  while  his  troops  fled 
in  disorder,  his  invincible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Armenians.  On  his  return  to  the  Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he 
was  received  by  Manuel  with  public  smiles  and  a  private  reproof;  but 
the  duchies  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria,  were  the  reward  or 
consolation. of  the  unsuccessful  general.  Eudocia  still  attended  his 
motions  :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry 
brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood  :  his  daring 
spirit  refused  her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit;  and 
boldly  starting  from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed 
his  ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  emperor :  approached 
the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and,  under 
the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against  a 
mortal  foe ;  and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  as  an 
instrument  of  flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dissembled  his  suspi- 
cions ;  but,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested 
and  strictly  confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years  ;  a  most  painful 
restraint,  from  which  the  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure  perpetually 
urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken 
bricks  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  gradually  widened  the  passage, 
till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  forgotten  recess.  Into  this  hole  he 
conveyed  himself,  and  the  remains  of  his  provisions,  replacing  the 
bricks  in  their  former  position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps  of 
his  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  his  guards  were 
amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported,  with 
shame  and  fear,  his  incomprehensible  flight.  The  gates  of  ti?«  palace 
and  city  were  instantly  shut :  the  strictest  orders  were  dispatched  into 
the  provinces,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the 
suspicion  of  a  pious  act,  was  basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower. 
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At  the  dead  of  night,  she  beheld  a  spectre  :  she  recognized  her 
husband:  they  shared  their  provisions;  and  a  son  was  the  fruit  of 
these  stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tediousness  of  their  con- 
finement. In  the  custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers 
was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  captive  had  accomplished  his  real 
escape,  when  he  was  discovered,  brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and 
loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length  he  found  the  moment,  and  the 
means,  of  his  deliverance.  A  boy,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated 
the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By  the 
diligence  of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of  ropes,  was 
introduced  into  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus 
employed,  with  industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety, 
unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all 
day  among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of  the 
palace.  A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  reception :  he  visited  his  own 
house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his  chain,  mounted  a  fleet 
horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
At  Anchialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with  horses 
and  money :  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed  the  desert  of 
Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and  had  almost  reached  the  town 
of  Halicz,  in  the  Pohsh  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party 
of  Walachians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important  captive  to 
Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind  again  extricated  him  from  this 
danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  he  dismounted  in  the  night, 
and  was  allowed  to  step  aside  from  the  troop :  he  planted  in  the 
ground  his  long  staff;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment; 
and,  stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time, 
the  eyes  of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz  he  was  honourably  con- 
ducted to  Kiow,  the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  subtle  Greek 
soon  obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  leroslaus  :  his  character 
could  assume  the  manners  of  every  climate  ;  and  the  Barbarians 
applauded  his  strength  and  courage  in  the  chase  of  the  elks  and  bears 
of  the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of 
Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the 
invasion  of  Hungary.  The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this 
important  service :  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of 
lidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other ;  and  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube. 
In  his  resentment  Manuel  had  ever  sympathized  with  the  martial  and 
dissolute  character  of  his  cousin ;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in 
the  assault  of  Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and  second  only,  to  the 
valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  country,  than 
his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  length  to  the  public, 
misfortune.  A  daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  succession 
of  the  more  deserving  males  of  the  Comnenian  blood :  her  future 
marriage  with  the  prince  of  Hungary  was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or 
prejudices  of  the  princes  and  nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance was  required  to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engagement, 
and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of* a  stranger.     His  patriot' 
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iism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  was  removed  from  the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable 
banishment,  a  second  command  of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus.  In  this  station,  the  Arme- 
nians again  exercised  his  courage  and  exposed  his  negligence ;  and  the 
same  rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed  and  almost 
slain  by  the  vigour  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  discovered  a 
more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippa,  sister  of  the 
empress  Maria,  and  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin 
prince  of  Antioch.  For  her  sake,  he  deserted  his  station,  and  wasted 
the  summer  in  balls  and  tournaments :  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her 
innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage. 
But  the  resentment  of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affront,  interrupted 
his  pleasures :  Andronicus  left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep  and  to 
repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  undertook  the  pil- 
grimage of  Jerusalem.  Misbirth,  his  martial  renown,  and  professions 
of  zeal,  announced  him  as  the  champion  of  the  cross :  he  soon  capti- 
vated both  the  clergy  and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested 
with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his 
neighbourhood  resided  a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own 
nation  and  family,  great-grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  the  third,  king  of  Jerusalem.  She  visited  and 
loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of  his  seduction  ; 
and  her  shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  pre- 
decessors. The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  his  subjects 
and  allies  of  the  Syrian  frontier,  were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the 
person,  and  put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no 
longer  safe ;  but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his  danger  and  accom- 
panied his  flight.  The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was  exposed  to  the  East, 
his  obsequious  concubine;  and  two  illegitimate  children  were  the 
living  monuments  of  her  weakness.  Damascus  was  his  first  refuge ; 
and,  in  the  characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant  Saladin, 
the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. As  the  friend  of  Noureddin  he  visited,  most  probably  Bagdad, 
and  the  courts  of  Persia :  and,  after  a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian 
sea  and  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  of 
Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and 
his  band  of  outlaws :  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by  frequent  in- 
roads in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond ;  and  he  seldom  returned 
without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Christian  captives.  In  the 
story  of  his  adventures,  he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  David, 
who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal 
prophet  (he  presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of 
Judaea,  to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state, 
the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Comnenian 
prince  had  a  wider  range ;  and  he  had  spread  over  the  Eastern  world 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  religion.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Greelf 
church  the  licentious  rover  had  been  separated  from  the  faithful ;  but 
even  this  excommunication  may  prove,  that  he  never  adjured  the  pro~ 
fession  of  Christianity. 
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His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret  persecu* 
tion  of  the  emperor  ;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared  by  the  captivity  of 
his  female  companion.  The  governor  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  surprise  the  person  of  Theodora :  the  queen  of  Jerusalem 
and  her  two  children  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  em- 
bittered the  tedious  solitude  oi  banishment.  The  fugitive  implored 
and  obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission  of  this  haughty 
spirit.  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and  groans  the 
guilt  of  his  past  rebellion  ;  nor  would  he  presume  to  arise  unless  some 
faithful  subject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron 
chain  with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordin- 
ary penance  excited  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly ;  his  sins 
were  forgiven  by  the  church  and  state;  but  the  just  suspicion  of 
Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  at  Oenoe,  £. 
town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vineyards,  and  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
minority,  soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without  vigour,  or  wis- 
dom, or  experience :  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her 
person  and  government  to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian  name  ;  and 
his  sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Csesar,  excited  a  conspiracy,  and  at  length  an  insur- 
rection, against  her  odious  stepmother.  The  provinces  were  forgotten, 
the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  century  of  peace  and  order  was  over- 
thrown in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war  was 
kindled  in  Constantinople ;  the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in 
the  square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest  zeal 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most  respectable  patriots 
called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated 
the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his 
retirement,  he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath :  "  If 
"  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threatened,  I  will 
"reveal  and  oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  His 
correspondence  with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with 
apt  quotations  from  the  psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  dehverance  by  the 
voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  from  Oenoe  to  Constantinople, 
his  slender  train  insensibly  swelled  to  a  crowd  and  an  army ;  his  pro- 
fessions of  religion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of  his 
heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress,  which  showed  to  advan- 
tage his  majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and 
exile.  All  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  harbour  to 
receive  and  transport  the  saviour  of  the  empire :  the  torrent  was  loud 
and  irresistible,  and  the  insects  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast  of  the  storm.  It  was  the  first  care 
of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the  palace,  to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine 
his  mother,  to  punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and 
tranquillity.     He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  spectators 
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ilvere  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  • 
they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
**  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond 
"  to  every  climate  of  the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a 
"  sevenfold  dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal 
"  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily  will  I  trample 
"  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From  his  subsequent  tyranny  we 
may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the  moment :  but  it  is  not 
extremely  probable  that  he  gave  an  articulate  sound  to  his  secret 
thoughts.  In  the  first  months  of  his  administration,  his  designs  were 
veiled  by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delude  only  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude :  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with 
due  solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently  declared,  that  he  lived,  and 
was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  his  beloved  pupil.  But  his  numer-^ 
ous  adherents  were  instructed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinking  empire 
must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the  Romans  could  only  be 
saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught 
to  reign  by  the  long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind ;  and  that  it 
was  the  diity  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant  modesty  of  An- 
"ronicus  to  undertake  the  burthen  of  the  public  care.  The  young' 
emperor  was  himself  constrained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general 
acclamation,  and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who  instantly- 
degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his  person,  and  veri- 
fied the  rash  declaration  of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexius  might  be  con- 
sidered as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his 
guardian.  But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and 
execution  of  his  mother.  After  blackening  her  reputation,  and  in- 
flaming against  her  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant  accused 
and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humanity,  avowed 
his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the 
merit  of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety;  but  the  obse- 
quious tribunal,  without  requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any  defence, 
condemned  the  widow  of  Manuel;  and  her  unfortunate  son  subscribed 
the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded  by  the  insult  most 
offensive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation  of  her 
beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long  deferred  ;  he  was 
strangled  with  a  bowstring,  and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  re- 
morse, after  surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely 
with  his  foot :  "  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  "  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a 
"  whore,  and  thyself  a  fool  P^ 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  (A.D.  11 83.  Oct.)  of  his  crimes,  was 
held  by  Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  or 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  government  exhibited  a  singular  con- 
trast of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was  th6 
scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father,  of  his  people.  In 
the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he  was  equitable  and  rigorous  :  a  shame- 
ful and  pernicious  venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled 
with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince  who  had  sense  to 
*  *  *  27 
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chuse,  and  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice 
of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners;  tlic 
provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in 
prosperity  and  plenty;  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  ol 
his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties. 
The  ancient  proverb,  That  blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from 
banishment  to  power,  had  been  applied  with  too  much  truth  to  Marius 
and  Tiberius;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the  life  oi 
Andronicus,  His  memory  was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies 
and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  in- 
sulted his  misfortunes ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred 
hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The  necessary  extinction  of  the  young 
emperor  and  his  mother,  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating 
the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  assassin ;  and  the  repe- 
tition of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing,  and  less  able,  to  forgive. 
An  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he  sacrificed  by  poison  or 
the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would  be  less  expressive  of  his 
cruelty  than  the  appellation  of  the  Halcyon  days,  which  was  applied 
to  a  rare  and  bloodless  week  of  repose  :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer, 
on  the  laws  and  the  judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  mask 
was  fallen,  and  his  subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of 
their  calamities.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  those 
who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comnenian  inheritance, 
escaped  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice  or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus, 
were  their  places  of  refuge ;  and  as  their  flight  was  already  criminal, 
they  aggravated  their  offence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial  title. 
Yet  Andronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of  his  most  formid- 
able enemies :  Nice  and  Prusa  were  reduced  and  chastised :  the 
Sicilians  were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thcssalonica;  and  the  distance 
of  Cyprus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  tyrant. 
His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without  merit,  and  a  people  with- 
out arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the 
great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence  or  supersti- 
tion of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  despair,  Angelus  defended  his 
life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St 
Sophia.  The  sanctuary  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  curious  and 
mournful  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But  their 
lamentations  were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats : 
they  dared  to  ask,  "  Why  do  we  fear?  why  do  we  obey.?  We  are  many, 
"  and  he  is  one ;  our  patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery."  With 
the  dawn  of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from 
the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  tyrant 
was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in  the  delicious  islands 
of  the  Propontis.  He  had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice, 
or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  seventh,  of  France,  and  relict  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexius ;  and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  tlian 
to  his  age,  was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  concubine. 
On  the  first  alarm  he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  th(J 
^lood  of  the  guilty ;  but  he  v.us  astonished  by  the  silence  of  the  palace. 
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the  lumuit  of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of  mankind.  Andro- 
nicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his  subjects ;  they  neither  desired, 
nor  would  grant,  forgiveness  :  he  offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son 
Manuel;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's 
crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the 
revolution  had  flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedi- 
ence was  no  more ;  the  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an 
armed  brigantine;  and  the  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the  presence  of 
Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his  neck. 
His  eloquence,  and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions,  pleaded  in  vain 
for  his  life ;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of  a  legal  execution,  the  new 
monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers,  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  a  father,  an  husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair, 
an  eye  and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation  for 
their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the 
bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  Avithout  any  danger  of  a 
rescue,  he  was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  populace 
rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  prince.  After  a 
thousand  blows  and  outrages,  Andronicus  was  hung  by  the  feet,  be- 
tween two  pillars  that  supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and 
every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body 
some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious 
Italians,  plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all 
human  punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful  agony,  "  Lord,  have 
"mercy  upon  me!  and  why  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed?"  were  the 
only  words  that  escaped  from  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant 
is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resign- 
ation, since  a  Greek  Christian  was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extraordinary  character  and 
adventures  of  Andronicus  ;  but  1  shall  here  terminate  the  series  of  the 
Greek  emperors  since  the  time  of  Heraclius.  The  branches  that 
sprang  from  the  Comnenian  trunk  had  insensibly  withered ;  and  the 
male  line  was  continued  only  in  the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself, 
who,  in  the  public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond,  so 
obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A  private  citizen  of 
I'hiladelphia,  Constantine  Angelus,  had  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours, 
by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius.  His  son 
Andronicus  is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson 
Isaac  punished  and  (A.D.  1185.  Sept.  12)  succeeded  the  tyrant;  but  he 
was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices,  and  the  ambition  of  his  brother;  and 
their  discord  introduced  (A.D.  1204.  April  12)  the  Latins  to  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it  will  be 
found,  that  'a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is  filled  by  sixty  emperors, 
including  in  the  Augustan  list  some  female  sovereigns ;  and  deducting 
some  usurpers  who  were  never  acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some 
princes  who  did  not  live  to  possess  their  inheritance.  The  average 
proportion  will  allow  ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the  chro- 
nological rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  experience  of  more 
recent  and  regular  monarchies  has  defined  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
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years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine  empire  was 
most  tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary 
succession;  five  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian, 
and  Comnenian  families,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patrimony 
during  their  respective  series,  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four  genera- 
tions ;  several  princes  number  the  years  of  their  reign  with  those  of 
their  infancy;  and  Constantine  the  seventh  and  his  two  grandsons 
occupy  the  space  of  an  entire  century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the 
Byzantine  dynasties,  the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the  name 
of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedily  erazed  by  a  more  fortunate  com- 
petitor. Many  were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty ;  the 
fabric  of  rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy,  or 
undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue ;  the  favourites  of  the  soldiers, 
or  people,  of  the  senate,  or  clergy,  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were 
alternately  clothed  with  the  purple :  the  means  of  their  elevation  were 
base,  and  their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A  being  of  the 
nature  of  man,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer 
measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt 
on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow 
span,  to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It  is  thus 
^hat  the  experience  of  history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our 
intellectual  view.  In  a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some 
hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life 
or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  grave  is  ever  beside 
the  throne ;  the  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly  followed  by 
the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal  reason  survives  and  disdains 
the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings  who  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and 
faintly  dwell  on  our  remembrance.  The  observation,  that,  in  every 
age  and  climate,  ambition  has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding 
energy,  may  abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher ;  but  while  he  con- 
demns the  vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire 
to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater  part  of 
the  Byzantine  series,  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame 
and  of  mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  beneficent 
and  pure  :  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes,  who  precede  or  follow 
that  respectable  name,  have  trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigour  the 
crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a  selfish  policy :  in  scrutinizing  the  im- 
perfect characters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the  first,  and  Alexius 
Comnenus,  of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comnenus, 
our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  forgotten 
by  posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  their 
ambition ;  I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of 
kings ;  but  I  may  surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  of  all  others,  is 
the  most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For 
these  opposite  passions,  a  larger  scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions 
of  antiquity,  than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the  modern  world, 
which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the  triumph  of  Alexander  or  the  fall 
of  Uarius.  But  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed 
them  to  domestic  perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of  foreign 
conquest.   From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus  was  precipitated 
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by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  malefactor; 
but  the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread 
from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from  their  enemies.  The  army  was 
licentious  without  spirit,  the  nation  turbulent  without  freedom :  the 
Barbarians  of  the  East  and  West  pressed  on  the  monarchy,  and  the 
loss  of  the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude  of  the 
capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the  Caesars 
to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen  hundred  years  : 
and  the  term  of  dominion  unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  surpasses  the 
measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies  ;  the  Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus,  or  those  of  Alexander. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Tntrodtcdion,  Worships  and  Perscaition  of  Images. — Revolt  of  Italy 
and  Rome. — Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes. — Conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Franks.  —  Establishment  of  Images.  —  Character  and  Co- 
ronation of  Charlemagne. — Restoratio7i  and  Decay  of  the  Rojnan 
Empire  in  the  West. — Independence  of  Italy. — Constitution  of  the 
Germanic  Body. 

In  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  state,  I  have  considered  the 
former  as  subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  latter ;  a  salutary  max- 
im, if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  narrative,  it  had  ever  been  held  sacred. 
The  oriental  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  the  dark  abyss  of  predestin- 
ation and  grace,  and  the  strange  transformation  of  the  Eucharist 
from  the  sign  to  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,^  I  have  purposely 
abandoned  to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  review- 
ed, with  diligence  and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially 
affected,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  and  the  sects  that  arose  from  the 
mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  At 
the  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the  worship  of  images,  so 
fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  since  a  question  of 
popular  superstition  produced  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  unconquerable  re- 
pugnance to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images,  and  this  aversion  may  be 
ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Mosaic  law  had  severely  proscribed  all  representations  of  the 
Deity;  and  that  precept  was  firmly  established,  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was 
pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed  before  the  workman- 

Selden  has  ^ivcn  the  history  of  transubstantialion  in  a  comprehensive  and  pithy  sentence^ 
"This  opinion  is  only  rhetoric  turned  into  logic."    (Works,  iii.  2073.  Table-taUc.) 
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ship  of  their  own  hands;  the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  which,  had 
they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should  have  started  rather 
from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers  of  the  artist.'  Per- 
haps some  recent  and  imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might 
crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honours 
which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras ;  ^  but  the  pub- 
he  religion  of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the 
first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  coun- 
cil of  llliberis,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  asra.  Under  the 
successors  of  Constantino,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the  triumphant 
church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a  visible 
superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude ;  and,  after  the  ruin  of  Pa- 
ganism, they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an 
odious  parallel.  The  first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in 
the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics.  The  paints  and  martyrs, 
whose  intercession  was  implored,  were  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  but  the  gracious  and  often  supernatural  favours,  which,  in  the 
popular  belief,  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an  un- 
questionable sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touched, 
and  kissed,  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and 
sufferings.  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  the  skull  or  the 
sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  the  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and 
features  delineated  by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age, 
such  copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by 
the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem  :  the  images  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  were  adored  with  civil  and  almost  religious  honours ;  a 
reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was  applied  to  the 
statues  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  men,  who  had  died  for 
their  celestial  and  everlasting  country.  At  first,  the  experiment  was 
made  with  caution  and  scruple;  and  the  venerable  pictures  were 
discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to 
gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  though  in- 
evitable progression,  the  honours  of  the  original  were  transferred  to 
the  copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint ; 
and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole 
into  the  Catholic  church.  The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were 
silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ;  and  the  pic- 
tures which  speak,  and  move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a 
divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious 
adoration.  The  most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash 
attempt  of  defining,  by  forms  and  colours,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal 
Father,  who   pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.^      But  the  super- 

*  Nee  intelligunt  homines  inept'^ssimi,  quAd  si  sentire  simulacra  et  moveri  possent,  adora- 
tura  hominem  fuisseut  a  quo  sunt  expolita  (Div.  Instit.  1.  ii.  c.  2.),  I.actantius  is  the  last,  as 
well  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  the  Latin  apologists.  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only 
the  object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

^  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Eglis.  Reformtes,  ii.  X3i3-). 
This  Gnostic  practice  has  a  singular  affinity  with  tlic  private  worship  of  Alex.  Severus  (Lam- 
pridius,  c.  29.     Lardner,  Heath.  Testim.  iii.  34.), 

3  Ow  y«p  TO  Qi.iov  aTrXovv  virapxov  kui  aXijTTTOi/  fiopcpaii  Tiai  KUi  axt]fia(Tiv 
aTTiiKu'^o/itv.  ovrt  K>)pio  KOI  ^uXuiv  T}]v  vTTtpovaiov  KUI  Trpouuapxov  ov<Tiixi>  Ti;iaii 
^fitit  iuyvujiiatlov  (Concil.  Nicea.  il    in  Collect.     Labb.  viii.  1025.  ed.  Venet.).     (1 
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Slitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and  to  worship  the 
angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  human  shape,  which, 
on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to  assume.  The  second  person  of 
the  Trinity  had  been  clothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that 
body  had  ascended  into  heaven,  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ 
might  have  been  obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  and  representations 
of  the  saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious,  for 
the  Virgin  Mary:  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown;  and  the 
assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted  by  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of 
images,  was  firmly  established  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century; 
they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics  :  the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a 
new  superstition;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  en- 
tertained by  the  rude  Barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the  West 
The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble,  which  peopled  the 
temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  the  fancy  or  conscience  of  the 
Christian  Greeks;  and  a  smooth  surface  of  colours  has  ever  been 
esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imitation.^ 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance  with  the 
original;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant  of  the  genuine 
features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and  his  apostles  :  the  statue  of 
Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine  ^  was  more  probably  that  of  some  tem- 
poral saviour  ;  the  Gnostics  and  their  profane  monuments  were  re- 
probated ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Christian  artists  could  only  be  guided 
by  the  clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this  distress, 
a  bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of  the 
image  and  the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  of 
fable  was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on  the 
correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so  famous  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by  our  modern  advocates.  The 
bishop  of  Caesarea^  records  the  epistle,*  but  he  most  strangely  forgets 

seroit  peutfttre  d-propos  de  ne  point  souffrir  d'images  de  la  Trinit€  ou  de  la  DIvinito  ;  les 
defenseurs  les  plus  zel6s  des  images  ayant  condamne  celles  ci,  et  le  concile  de  Trente  ne  par- 
lant  que  des  images  de  Jesus  Christ  et  des  Saints  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  vi.  154.)- 

^  'I'his  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  book  22  of  the  Hist,  des  Eglis.  Reformees 
of  Basnage,  ii.  1310 — 1337.  He  was  a  Protestant,  but  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head  the 
Protestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  right,  that  they  can  venture  to  be  impartial.  See  the 
perplexity  of  poor  friar  Pagi,  Critica,  i.  42. 

■^  After  rcmoWng  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  as  late 
as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  with  a  bronze  statue,  representing  a  grave 
personage  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  female  kneeling  before  him,  and  that 
an  inscription— -TO*  SoiTjjpi,  tm  suspysTT;— was  perhaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestal.  By  the 
Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly  explained  of  their  founder  and  ih^/'oor  woman  whom  he 
had  cured  of  the  bloody  (lux  (Euseb.  vii.  18.  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  &c.).  M.  de  Beausobre  more 
reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  emperor  Vespasian  ;  in  the  latter 
supposition,  the  female  is  a  city,  a  province,  or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice  (Biblio.  German, 
xiii.  J — 92). 

"^  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has  brought  up  the  collateral 
aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Ephrem,  Josua  Stylites,  and  James  bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  not 
find  any  notice  of  the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa  (Bibliot.  Orient,  i.  p.  318. 
420.  554.) ;  their  vague  belief  is  probably  derived  from  thn  Greeks. 

*  ITie  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  candid  Lardner  (Heath.  Tes- 
tunon.  i.  297.).  Among  the  herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but 
uiitcnabic,  po^t,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  &c.  to  discover  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, an  English  gentleman  (his  Works,  i.  528.  Baskerville's  cditionj;  but  his  supcrhcial  tract 
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the  picture  of  Christ ; '  the  perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a  linen, 
with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger,  who  had  in- 
voked his  healing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  the  priHii- 
tive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprisonment  of  the  image  in  a 
niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years, 
it  was  released  by  some  prudent  bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to 
the  devotion  of  the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the 
deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan ;  and  it 
was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa 
should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliverance  of  Edessa,  to  the 
wealth  and  valour  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence  and  re- 
pelled the  assaults  of  the  Persian  monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the 
profane  historian,  of  the  testimony  which  he  was  compelled  to  deliver 
in  the  ecclesiastical  page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed 
on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the 
besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was  pre- 
served with  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the 
legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude,  which  was 
not  the  work  of  any  mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the 
divine  original.  The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will 
declare  how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from  the  grossest  idolatry. 
*'  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial 
"splendour  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold?  He  who 
"  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to  visit  us  by  his  venerable 
"  image  ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the  cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a 
"  picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand, 
"  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify 
"by  adoring  it  with  fear  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  these  images,  made  without  hands  (in  Greek,  it  is  a  single 
word"";),  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire :3  they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of  mira- 
cles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  venerable  presence 
could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the 

on  the  Christian  religion  owes  Its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause  of 
our  clergy. 

^  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug  (Asseman.  Eibliot.  Orient,  p.  289.  318.),  and  the 
testimony  of  Evag.  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  iv.  c.  27.),  I  conclude  that  this  fable  was  invented  be- 
tween the  years  521  and  594,  most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540  (Assenian.  i.  416. 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.).  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i. 
and  Leon.  Lsaur.  Concil.  viii.  656.),  of  John  Daniascenus  (Opera,  i.  281.  ed.  Lequien),  and  of 
the  second  Nicene  Council  (Actio  v.  1030.).  The  most  perfect  edition  may  be  found  in  Ce- 
drenus  (Compend.  p.  i75.)' 

=  Ax^tpo'TotJjTos.  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Lat.  The  subject  is  treated  with  equal 
learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser  (Syntagma  de  Imaginibus  non  RIanft  factis,  ad 
calcem  Codini  de  Officiis,  p.  289.),  the  as.s,  or  rather  the  fox,  of  Ingoldstadt  (see  the  Scali- 
gerana) ;  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the  Protestant  Bcausobre,  in  the  ironical  controversy 
which  he  has  spread  through  many  volumes  of  the  Bibliot.  Germ,  (xviii.  1—50.  xx.  27—68. 
XXV.  1—36.  xxvii.  85—118.  xxviii.  1— 33.xxxi.  111—148.  xxxii.  75— io7-  xxxiv.  67—96.). 

3  Theophylact  Simocatta  (I.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  34.  h  iii-  c.  i.  p.  63.)  celebrates  \.\i^  QtavlpiKov 
ttKaafia,  which  he  styles  ax^'-poTroit]Tov  ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds, 
apxi^TVTTou  "-ro  EKtivov  01  Fwuaioi  (of  Edessa)  Opt)arh.tvovai  ti  appiirov.  Pagi,  ib 
A.D.S86,  No.  xz. 
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Roman  legions.  Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts 
of  a  human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness  and 
improper  title :  but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived 
their  resemblance  from  an  immediate  contact  with  the  original,  en- 
dowed, for  that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and  prolific  virtue.  The 
most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial  to  a  fraternal  relation  with  the 
image  of  Edessa ;  and  such  is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or 
Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his 
face,  and  delivered  to  an  holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was 
speedily  transferred  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
In  the  church  of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother 
of  God  ^  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble  column :  the  East  and 
West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke ;  and  the  evan- 
gelist, who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to  exercise 
the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove  created  by  the  muse  of 
Homer  and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind 
with  momentary  devotion :  but  these  Catholic  images  were  faintly 
and  flatly  delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of 
taste  and  genius."" 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  insensible  de- 
grees, and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  superstitious  mind,  as 
productive  of  comfort  and  innocent  of  sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  full  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timor- 
ous Greeks  were  awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that  under  the  mask 
of  Christianity,  they  had  restored  the  religion  of  their  fathers :  they 
heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ;  the  incessant 
charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,^  who  derived  from  the  Law  and 
the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  the  relative 
worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might  curb  their  zeal  and  depre- 
ciate their  authority ;  but  the  triumphant  Mussulmans,  who  reigned  at 
Damascus,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of  re- 
proach the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The  cities  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  have  been  fortified  with  the  images  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints ;  and  each  city  presumed  on  the 
hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  conquest  of  ten 
years,  the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images ;  and,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  between 
the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.  For 
a  while  Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city, 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine 
resemblance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a 
servitude  of  300  years,  the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the  devotion  of 

*  See,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,  two  passages  on  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Gretser,  nor  consequently  by  IBeausobre 
(Opera  Joh,  Damascen.  i.  618.  631.).  v 

^  "  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvas  :  they  are  as  bad  as  a  group  of 
•  statues ! "  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  tha 
|>lctures  of  Titian,  which  he  had  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept. 

3  By  Cedrenus^  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasscs,  the  origin  of  the  Iconoclasts  is  imputed 
to  the  caliph  Vezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo  ;  and  the  reproaches  of 
these  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for  restoring  tte  purity  of  tho 
Chmban  worship  (Spanlieim,  Hist.  Imag.  c.  2J. 
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Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of  12,000  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemptioii 
of  200  Mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.' 
In  this  season  of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  images ;  and  they  attempted  to  prove,  that 
the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Orientals  had  forfeited 
the  favour,  and  annihilated  the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But 
they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational 
Christians,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the 
primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  established  by  any  general 
or  positive  law,  its  progress  in  the  Eastern  empire  had  been  retarded, 
or  accelerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and  manners,  the  local  degrees 
of  refinement,  and  the  personal  characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splen- 
did devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the  capital,  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy,  while  the  rude  and  remote 
districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred  luxury. 
Many  large  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  after 
their  conversion,  the  simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separa- 
tion ;  and  the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images.'^  These 
various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fimd  of  prejudice  and  aver- 
sion, of  small  account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which, 
in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or  an  eunuch,  might  be  often  con- 
nected with  the  powers  of  the  church  and  state. 

Of  such  adventurers,  (A.D.  726 — 840)  the  most  fortunate  was  the 
emperor  Leo  the  third,^  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  East.  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  profane  let- 
ters ;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the 
Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial  peasant  with  an  hatred  of 
images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his 
subjects  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an 
unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to 
the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised, 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion,  his  first  steps  were 
moderate  and  cautious  :  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  senators  and 
bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  consent,  that  all  the  images  should 
be  removed  from  the  sanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the 

*  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  267.),  Abiilpharag.  (Dynast,  p.  201.),  and  Abulfeda  (Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  264.),  and  the  Criticisms  of  Pagi  (iii.  a.d.  944).  The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses 
to  determine  whether  the  image  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Genoa  ;  but  its  repose  is 
inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  wonship  is  no  longer  famous  or  fashionable. 

2  Ap/xevioi^  Kai  AXufxavoi^  £7rt<Tj)s  17  dyiuw  tiKovwv  'jrpnaKvvtjaii  (iTDjyopsuTai 
(Nicetas,  1.  ii.  p.  258.).  The  Armenian  churches  arc  still  content  with  the  cross  (Missions  du 
Levant,  iii.  148.) :  but  surely  the  superstitious  Greek  is  unjust  to  tlie  superstition  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  xiith  century. 

3  Our  original,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be  drawn  from  the  Acta 
of  the  Councils,  viii.  and  ix.  Collect.  Labb6.  edit.  Venet.  and  the  historical  writings  of  Theo- 
phanes,  Nicephorus,  Manasses.  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.  Of  the  modern  Catholics,  Ilaronius, 
Pagi,  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Eccles.  Seculum  viii  and  ix.),and  Malmbourg  (Hist,  des  Icono- 
clastes),  have  treated  the  subject  with  learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  Ihe  Protestant 
labours  of  Frederic  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginum  Restitula)  and  James  }?asnage  (Hist,  des 
Eglis.  Reformfees,  ii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  1330—1385.)  are  cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  this 
mutual  aid.  and  opposite  tendency,  it  is  easy  for  i«  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  in. 
diffcicnce. 
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churches,  where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to 
the  superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it  was  impossible  on  either  side 
to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration  and  abhor- 
rence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  still  edified  their 
votaries  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was  himself  provoked  by  re- 
sistance and  invective ;  and  his  own  party  accused  him  of  an  imper- 
fect discharge  of  his  duty,  and  urged  for  his  imitation,  the  example  of 
the  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent 
of  the  temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as  well 
as  the  use  of  religious  pictures ;  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and 
the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry ;  the  images  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Saints,  were  demolished,  or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster 
was  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts 
was  supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the  East 
and  West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the  I  saurian  to  pronounce  the  con- 
demnation of  images,  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a 
general  council :  but  the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved 
for  his  son  Constantine ;  ^  and  though  it  is  stigmatized  by  triumphant 
bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial  and 
mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and  piety.  The  de- 
bates and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods  introduced  the  summons 
of  the  general  council  which  met  (a.d.  754)  in  the  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  composed  of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia;  for  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  had  withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West  from  the 
communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod  assumed  the  rank 
and  powers  of  the  seventh  general  council :  yet  even  this  title  was  a 
recognition  of  the  six  preceding  assemblies  which  had  laboriously 
built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  After  a  serious  deliberation 
of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced 
and  subscribed  an  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ, 
except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical;  that 
image  worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewal  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or 
crazed ;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their 
private  superstition,  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclamations, 
they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer;  and  to  his  zeal 
and  justice  they  entrusted  the  execution  of  their  spiritual  censures.  At 
Constantinople,  as  in  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was 
the  rule  of  episcopal  faith ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  a  large  majority  of  the.  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  con- 
science to  the  temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night  of 
superstition,  the    Christians  had   wandered  far  away  from  the  sim- 

*  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  2i»vo5oi/  irapavowov  Kai  adtov,  and  the  bishops  Tot« 
fL(naio(ppo(Tiv.  By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  aKupoc  Kui  aSsKTOi  (Opera,  i.  p.  623.). 
_Sp;mheini's  Apology  for  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  &c. )  is  worked  up  with  truth  and 
in.;cnuity,  from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts  (p.  1046,  &c.).  1'hc  wii^y 
John  of  Damascus  converts  tiricrKOTrovi  into  tiriCKOTOVi'  makes  them  noiXiodou'xovi^ 
slaves  of  their  belly,  &c.  Opera,  i.  306. 
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plicity  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  the  clue,  and 
tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The  worship  of  images  was 
inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the  Cross,  the 
Virgin,  the  Saints  and  their  relics :  the  holy  ground  was  involved  in  a 
cloud  of  miracles  and  visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity 
and  scepticism,  were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief, 
Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  license  to  doubt, 
or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholics,'  but  they  were  deeply 
inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of  his  bishops ;  and  the  bold- 
est Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a  secret  horror,  the  monuments  of 
popular  devotion,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  his  celestial 
patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  freedom  and 
knowledge  had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man ;  the  thirst  of  inno- 
vation superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  the  vigour  of  Europe 
could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile 
weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed  to  the 
people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet;  but  the  most 
ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and 
downfall  of  their  visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo  were 
(a.D.  726 — 775)  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the  vestibule,  and 
above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had  been  planted  for  the 
assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and  women : 
they  beheld,  with  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling 
from  on  high,  and  dashed  against  the  pavement ;  and  the  honours  of 
the  ancient  martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly 
suffered  for  murder  and  rebellion.^  The  execution  of  the  Imperial 
edicts  was  resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the 
provinces :  the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  officers  were 
massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the  strongest 
efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy 
Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks :  their 
votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and 
the  saints ;  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their 
consecrated  banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  place  on  the  throne  a  new  favourite  of  God  and  the  people. 
They  depended  on  the  succour  of  a  miracle ;  but  their  miracles  were 
inefficient  against  the  Greek  fire;  and,  after  the  defeat  and  conflagra- 
tion of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  abandoned  to  the  clemency 
or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son  of  Leo,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens :  during  his 
absence,  the  capital,  the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his 
kinsman  Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
The  worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patriarch  re- 
nounced his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments;  and  the 

*  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  saint;  styling  the  Virgin,  mother  oi  Christ ; 
comparing  her  after  her  delivery  to  an  empty  purse  ;  of  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  &c.  In  his 
defence,  Spanheim  (c.  iv.  207.)  is  somewhat  embarrassed  between  the  interest  of  a  Protcstaut 
and  the  duty  of  an  orthodox  divine. 

'  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  approves  the  principle  of  their  rebellion,  Geio)  Kivov- 
uivui  $t}\w  (p.  339.).  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leor.  Concil.  viii.  661.)  applauda 
the  zeal  of  the  Byzantine  womea  who  killed  the  Imperial  officers. 
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righteous  claim  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  new,  and 
in  ancient,  Rome.  Constantine  flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  moun- 
tains; but  he  descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold  and  affectionate 
Isaurians ;  and  his  rinal  victory  confounded  the  arms  and  predictions 
of  the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was  distracted  with  clamour,  sedition, 
conspiracy,  and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  revenge  :  the  persecu- 
tioiv  of  images  was  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  if 
they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open  and  clandestine 
treason,  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the 
faithful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches  and 
influence.  They  prayed,  they  preached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed, 
they  conspired ;  the  solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective ;  and  the  pen  of  St.  John  Damascenus,^  the  last  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.^  I 
am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks  provoked,  nor  how 
much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretended  sufferings,  nor 
how  many  lost  their  lives  or  Hmbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  emperor.  From  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he 
proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and 
useless,  his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice  and  justified 
by  patriotism.  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the  Dragon^ 
his  visitor-general,  excited  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  black  na- 
tion :  the  religious  communities  were  dissolved ;  the  buildings  were 
converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks;  the  lands,  movables,  and 
cattle,  were  confiscated ;  and  our  modern  precedents  will  support  the 
charge,  that  much  wanton  or  malicious  havock  was  exercised  against 
the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit 
and  profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was 
rigorously  proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of 
idolatry  was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or  at  least  from  the  clergy,  of 
the  Eastern  empire.'^ 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred  images ;  they 
were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended,  by  the  independent 

*  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  considerable  office  in 
the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  images  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  and 
treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  on  the  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was  miraculously  restored  by  the  Virgin.  After  this 
deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office,  distributed  his  wt-alth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Sabas,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  famous  ;  but  his  learned 
editor,  father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Damascenus  was  already  a 
monk  before  the  Iconoclast  dispute  (Opera,  i.  Vit.  St.  Joan.  Damascen.  p.  10 — 13.  et  Notaa 
ad  loc). 

'  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — to  fxiapov  avTov  yEvvijua,  Kai 
Tjjc  KOKiat  avTou  K\ripovofxo^  £v  SnrXcp  ytvofxevov  (Opera  Damascen.  i.  625.).  If  the 
authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspicious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant, 
Damascenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  the  title  offtov  Ma)a/i£0,Xpt<rTO/xaxoi/, /nio-aytow 
(i.  p  306.). 

3  In  the  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  Spanheim  (p.  235— 
233.)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Leo  with  the  dragoons  [Dracones)  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  highly  solaces  himself  with  this  controversial  pun. 

4  X\.poypatx}xa  yap  £  JeTreyui/ze  Kara  Tractav  e^ap^iav  Ttju  utto  t>js  x^tpoff  avTOv, 
vavrat  UTroypa\f/ai  Kai  ofxvvvai  tov  ad£Ti]crat  ttiv  irpoarKvvrjaiu  toov  (TtirTUiv  eiko- 
vtav  (Damascen.  Op.  i.  623.).  This  oath  and  subscription  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  modem  compilation 
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zeal  of  t.he  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical  rank  and  jurisdiction,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal. 
But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his 
master,  at  whose  nod  he  alternately  passed  from  the  convent  to  the 
throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  dangerous 
station,  amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared  them 
to  the  Romans  :  the  public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by  their 
ample  revenue;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com- 
pelled them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of 
the  city.  In  the  school  of  adversity  the  prrest  insensibly  imbibed  the 
virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character  was  assumed, 
the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian, 
who  ascenided  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  her  legions 
and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  agreed,  that  in  the  eighth  century  their 
dominion  was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  pro- 
duced, and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  variously 
interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies.  The  By- 
zantine writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after  a  fruitless  admonition, 
they  pronounced  the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  and  deprived 
the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their 
excommunication  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  they  are 
more  strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they 
praise,  instead  of  blaming,  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical 
men.^  The  modern  champions  of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the  praise 
and  the  precedent :  this  great  and  glorious  example  of  the  deposition 
of  royal  heretics  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellar- 
mine ;  ^  and  if  they  are  asked,  why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled 
against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity.?  they  reply,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  loyalty.^ 
On  this  occasion,  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same ;  and  the 
zealous  Protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indignation,  and  to  alarm 
the  fears,  of  princes  and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  insolence  and 
treason  of  the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign.'*  They 
are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  Catholics,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 

'  Kat  Tjjy  PtD/itjy  aov  iraari  IraXia  TT;e  /Sao-tXsias  iuTov  a-TTEO-Ttjere,  says  Theo- 
phan.  (Chronograph,  p.  243.).     For  this  Gregory  is  styled  by  Cedrenus  avt]p  aTroaro\iK09 

(p.  450.).  Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder,  avaOmxaji  <rvvo6iKu>  (ii.  1.  xv.  104.).  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  two  Gregories. 

*  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  730,  No.  4,  5.  :  dignum  exemplum  !  Bellarmin,  de  Romano 
Pontifice,  1.  v.  c.  8.  :  mulctavit  earn  parte  imperii.  Sigonius,  de  Regno  Itaha;,  1.  iii.  Opera, 
u,  169.  Yet  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  editor  of  Milan, 
Phiiippus  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

3  Quod  si  Christiani  olim  non  deposuerunt  Neroneiu  .-^ul  Jullanum,  id  fuit  quia  deerant  vires 
femporales  Christianis  (honest  Bellarmine,  de  Rom.  Pont.  1.  v.  c.  7.).  Cardmal  Perron  adds 
a  distinction  more  honourable  to  the  first  Christians,  but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern 
princes — the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  break  their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  vicar  (Penoniana,  p.  89.). 

<  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnagc  (Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  p.  1350-)  and  the  vehement 
Spaahelm  (Hist.  Imaginum),  who,  with  an  hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  thecea- 
lariators  of  Magdcburgh. 
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Gallican  church,^  who  respect  the  saint,  without  approving  the  sin. 
These  common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre  circumscribe  the 
truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity,  Scripture,  and  tradition ;  and  appeal 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Latins,^  and  the  lives  ^  and  epistles  of  the  popes 
themselves. 

Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory  the  second  to  the  emperor  Leo, 
(a.d.  727)  are  still  extant;^  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised  as  the  most 
perfect  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at 
least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.  "  During  ten 
"  pure  and  fortunate  years,"  says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  "  we  have 
"tasted  the  annual  comfort  of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple 
"  ink,  with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attachment  to 
"  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is  the  change ! 
"  how  tremendous  the  scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  Catholics  of 
"  idolatry ;  and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety  and 
"  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  gross- 
"  ness  of  our  style  and  arguments :  the  first  elements  of  holy  letters 
"are  sufficient  for  your  confusion;  and  were  you  to  enter  a  grammar- 
"  school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship,  the  simple  and 
"pious  children  would  be  provoked  to  cast  their  horn-books  at  your 
"head."  After  this  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual 
distinction  between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images. 
The  former  were  the  fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or  daemons, 
at  a  time  when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested  his  person  in  any 
visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his 
mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  approved,  by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the 
innocence  and  merit  of  this  relative  worship.  He  must  indeed  have 
trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual 
use  of  images,  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in 
the  six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argument  is 
drawn  from  present  possession  and  recent  practice :  the  harmony  of 
the  Christian  world  supersedes  the  demand  of  a  general  council;  and 
Gregory  frankly  confesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful 
under  the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.     To  the  impudent  and  in- 

^  Laimoy  (Opera,  y.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7.  p.  456 — 474.)>  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  Nov. 
Testam.  secul.  viii.  dissert,  i.  p.  92 — 96.),  Pagi  (Critica,  iii.  215.),  and  Giannone  (Istor.  Civile 
di  Napoli,  i.  317.),  a  disciple  of  the  Gallican  school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  always 
pity  the  moderate  party,  who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both 
sides. 

^  They  appealed  to  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Diaconus  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  c.  49.  p.  506, 
507.  in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  i.  pars  i.),  and  the  nominal  Anastasius  (de  Vit.  Pont.  Muratnri, 
iii.  pars  i.     Gregorius  II.  p.  154.     Gregorius  III.  p.  158.     Zacharias,  p.  161.     Stcphanus  III. 

J.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172.  Stephanas  IV.  p.  174.  Hadrianus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  195.).  Vet 
may  remark,  that  the  true  Anastasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134.  ed.  Reg.)  and  the  Historia 
Miscella  (I.  xxi.  151.  i.  Script.  Ital.),  both  of  the  ixth  century,  translate  and  approve  the  Greek 
text  of  Theophanes. 

3  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Ilolstenius,  Schelestrate, 
Ciampini,  Eianchini,  Muratori  (Prolegomena  ad  tom.  iii.  pars  i.),  are  agreed  that  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  was  composed  and  continued  by  the  apostolical  librarians  and  notaries  of  the  viiith 
and  ixth  centuries ;  and  that  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the  work  of  Anastasius,  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbarous,  the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling — yet  it 
must  be  read  as  a  curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes  are 
dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

■♦The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Council 
(viii.  651 — 674.).  They  are  without  a  date,  which  is  variously  fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  year 
736,  hy  Muratori  (Annali  dTtalia,  vi.  120.)  in  729,  and  Ijy  Pagi  in  730.  Such  is  the  force  0/ 
prejudice,  that  some  Papists  have  praised  the  good  sense  and  moderatiou  of  these  letters. 
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human  Leo,  more  guilty  than  an  heretic,  he  recommends  peace, 
silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantmople 
and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are  defined 
by  the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the  body ;  to  the  latter, 
the  soul :  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate :  the 
more  formidable  weapon  of  excommunication  is  entrusted  to  the 
clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  divine  commission,  a  zealous  son 
will  not  spare  his  offending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may 
lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant ! 
"  with  a  carnal  and  military  hand  :  unarmed  and  naked,  we  can  only 
"  implore  the  Christ,  the  Prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send 
"  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the  salvation 
"of  your  soul.  You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  dispatch  my 
"  orders  to  Rome ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
"  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains, 
"  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne.  Would  to  God,  that 
"  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Martin ; 
"  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  persecutors 
"  of  the  church.  After  his  just  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily, 
"the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic 
"  servant :  the  saint  is  still  adored  by  the  nations  of  Scythia,  among 
"  whom  he  ended  his  banishment  and  his  life.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
"  live  for  the  edification  and  support  of  the  faithful  people ;  nor  are 
"we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable 
"  as  you  are  of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation 
"  of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  but  we  can 
"  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  stadia,^  to  the  first  fortress 

"  of  the  Lombards,  and  then you  may  pursue  the  winds.     Are  you 

"ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of 
"peace,  between  the  East  and  West?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are 
"  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth,  the 
"  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to  destroy.^  The  remote 
"  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and 
"  his  vicegerent ;  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  power- 
"  ful  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands  the  sacrament 
"  of  baptism.3  The  Barbarians  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
"  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.  These 
"  pious  Barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage ;  they  thirst  to  avenge  the 
"  persecution  of  the  East.     Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ; 

*  EtKoori-Teoro-apa  arahia  xjTroX(op^]<Tti.  6  ApX'^P^"'  Pui/iJjs  £is  Tjjy  ywpav  tj;8 
Ka/iTrayias,  Kai  virayt.  Siuy^ov  tous  avsfxovt  (Epist.  i.  p.  664,).  This  proximity  of  the 
Lombards  is  hard  of  digestion.  Camillo  Pellegrini  (dissert,  iv.  de  Ducatii  Beneventi,  in  the 
Script.  Ital.  v.  172.)  forcibly  reckons  the  xxivth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that 
Gregory,  with  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  employs  stadia  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry  into 
the  genuine  measure. 

2  "Ot  di  iraaai  fiacnXiiai  ttjc  6vcrtu>i  <av  Qtov  tiriyiiov  exovtrt. 

3  Airo  TTjs  lawTtpov  di/creuii  tov  Xtyofiii/ou  Setttetou  (p.  665.).  The  pope  appeaif 
to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  :  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Lateran  ;  and  in 
his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  had  embraced  Christianity.  Mayr  not  this  unknown 
Septetus  have  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ^  to  Ina  king  of  Wessex,  who, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  second,  visited  Rome,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but 
of  pilgrimage  (Pagi,  A.D.  689,  No.  a.  A.D,  726,  No,  15.)  ? 
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r  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the 
f  blood  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it  fall  on  your  own  head." 
The  first  assault  (a.d.  728,  &c.)  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Con- 
stantinople had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy 
and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the  sacrilege  oi 
the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  proscriptive  edict,  they 
trembled  for  their  domestic  deities;  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were  abolished  in  all  the 
churches  of  Italy;  and  a  strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  the  royal  favour  as  the  price  of  his  compliance,  degrada- 
tion and  exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor 
policy  allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in  the  truth  ol 
his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance.  Without  depending  on 
prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly  armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and 
his  pastoral  letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  their 
duty.^  At  this  signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarch- 
ate and  Pentapolis,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  their  military 
force  by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ;  and 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary 
strangers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the 
pope  and  the  holy  images ;  the  Roman  people  was  devoted  to  their 
father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to  share  the  merit  and 
advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most 
obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself: 
the  most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  with- 
'  olding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he 
ad  recently  abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.^  A  form 
of  administration  was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates  and 
governors ;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indignation,  that  the  Italians 
were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to  conduct  him 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.    In  that  palace, 

I  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned 
^s  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made  either  by 
fraud  or  force  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  The 
city  was  repeatedly  visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and 
sdukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they  landed  with 
foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic  aid,  and  the  superstition 
of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers  were  attached  to  the  cause  of 
heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  open  attacks  were  repelled  by  the 
courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Romans;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown 
and  massacred,  their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the 

*  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis.  Respiciens 
ergo  pius  vir  profanam  principis  jussionem,  jam  contra  Imperatorem  quasi  contra  hostem  se 
armavit,  renuens  haeresim  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se  cavere  Christianos  eo  quod  orta  fuisset, 
impietas  talis.  Igitur  pernaoti  omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque  Venetiarum  exercitus  contra  Im- 
peratoris  jussionem  restiterunt  ;  dicentes  se  nunquam  m  ejusdem  pontificis  condescendere 
necem,  sed  pro  ejus  magis  defensione  viriliter  decertare  (p.  156.). 

=*  A  census,  or  capitatjon,  says  Anastasius  (p.  156.)  ;  a  most  cruel  tax,  unknown  to  the 
Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  zealous  Maimbourg  (Hist,  dcs  Iconoclastes,  1.  i.),  and 
Thcophan.  (p.  344.),  who  talks  of  Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  children  of  Israel.  ITiii 
mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the  Saracens  ;  and,  most  unluckily  for  the  historian,  it  was 
imposed  a  few  years  aftenvards  in  France  by  his  patron  Lewis  XIV. 

***  28 
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popes,  however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guilty 
victims.  At  Ravenna,*  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long 
exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious  controversy  they 
found  a  new  aliment  of  faction  :  but  the  votaries  of  images  were 
superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the  exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem 
the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  sedition.  To  punish  this 
flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a 
fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic  gulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds 
and  waves  much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ravenna  :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the  guilty 
capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example  of  Justinian 
the  second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion  by  the  choice  and 
execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  women  and  clergy, 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer;  the  men  were  in  arms 
for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  the  common  danger  had  united  the 
factions,  and  the  event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries 
of  a  siege.  In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded 
and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and  Ravenna 
was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  retreated 
to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of 
boats  ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that 
during  six  years,  the  public  prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the 
river ;  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship 
of  images,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant.  Amidst  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convened  a  synod  of 
ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  With 
their  consent  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against  all 
who  by  word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and 
the  images  of  the  saints ;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly  in- 
volved,- but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to 
imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No 
sooner  had  they  confirmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  freedom  of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have 
relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  By- 
zantine dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels  delayed  and  prevented 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to 
separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was 
permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than 
a  master;  and  till  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the 
government  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine.3 

*  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnelkis  (Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  of  Muratori,  ii.  pars  i.),  whose  deepe 
fhade  of  Barbarism  marks  the  diflerence  between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  facts— the  quarters  and  factions  of  Ravenria  (p.  iS4')» 
the  revenge  of  Justinian  II,  (p.  i6o.),  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  (p.  170.),  &c. 

^  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  ....  imaginum  sacrarum  • .  •  .  « 
destructor  ....  extiterit  sit  extorris  a  corpore  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  vei  totius  ecclcsise  unitate. 
The  canonists  may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  cxcommunicatiou  j 
and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety,  since  according  to  the  oracle  (Gra- 
tian  Cans,  xxiii.  q.  5.  c.  47.  apud  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  p.  112  ),  homicidas  non  esse  qui 
excommunicates  trucidant. 

3  Compescuit  tnle  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  principis  (Anastas.  p.  156.). 
Sed  nc  df'sistercnt  ab  amore  ct  fulc  R.  J,  admonebat  (p.  157.).  The  popes  styie  Leo  and 
CoQsUnliue  Coprouymus,  Imporatoics  et  Domini,  with  tlie  btiaugc  epithet  of  Fiissitni,    A 
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The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the  arms  and 
arts  of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  01 
servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo  the  1  saurian.  By  the  CcEsars, 
the  triumphs  of  the  consuls  had  been  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insens- 
ibly receded  from  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, and  the  Euphrates ; 
and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory  from  Viterbo  to  Terra- 
cina,  and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.'  When  the  kings 
were  banished,  the  republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been 
founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was 
divided  between  two  annual  magistrates;  the  senate  continued  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel ;  and  the  legislative 
authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  by  a  well- 
proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
luxury,  the  primitive  Romans  had  improved  the  science  of  government 
and  war :  the  will  of  the  community  was  absolute ;  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals were  sacred;  130,000  citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  con- 
quest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was  moulded  into  a  nation, 
deserving  of  freedom  and  ambitious  of  glory.^  When  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Greek  emperors  was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  presented 
the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay ;  her  slavery  was  an  habit, 
her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of  her 
own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  substance,  or  even 
the  forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and 
memory  of  the  Romans  ;  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue, 
again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  commonwealth.  Their  scanty  remnant, 
the  offspring  of  slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
victorious  Barbarians.  As  often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards  expressed 
their  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman ;  "  and 
"  in  this  name,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand,  "  we  include  whatever 
"  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever  is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of 
"  avarice  and  luxury,  and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
"  human  nature,"  3  By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  were  cast  into  the  rough  model  of  a  republican  government : 
they  were  compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace  and  some  leaders 
in  war :  the  nobles  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could 
not  be  executed  without  the  union  and  consent  of  the  multitude.   The 

famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran  (a.d.  798)  represents  Christ,  who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
and  the  banner  to  Constantine  V.  (Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  vi.  337.). 

*  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  maps  according  to  the 
excellentdisscrtation,  of  father  Beretti  (de  Chorograph.  Itaha;  Mcdii^vi,  sect.xx.  216—232.). 
Yet  I  must  nicely  observe,  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lombard  foundation  (p.  21X.),  and  that  Terracina 
was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 

*  On  the  extent,  population,  &c.  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  reader  may  peruse,  with 
pleasure,  the  Discoiirs  Prelhninaire  to  the  Repub.  Romaine  of  M.  de  Beaufort  (i.),  who 
will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

3  Quos  [Romanis]  nos,  Longob:.rdi  scilicet,  Saxones,  Franci,  Lotharingi,  Bajoarii,  Suevi, 
Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimicos  nostros  coinmoti,  nil  aliud  contumelianim  nisi 
Romane,  dicamus  :  hoc  solo,  id  est  Romanorum  nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid 
timiditatis,  quicquid  avaritiae,  quicquid  luxuria;,  quicquid  mendacii,  imnio  quicquid  viti'Muin 
est  comprehendentes  (Liutprand,  in  Lcgat.  Script.  Ital.  ii.  pai-s  i.  481.^  For  the  sins  of  Calo 
or  iully,  Miiws might  have  iniuobed,  as  a  fit  penance,  the  daily  perusal  of  this  batbarous 
passage.  ^ 
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style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  was  revived,*  but  the  spirit  was 
fled ;  and  their  new  independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous 
conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want  of  laws  could 
only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and 
domestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  His 
alms,  his  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and  prelates  of 
the  West,  his  recent  services,  their  gratitude,  and  oath,  accustomed 
the  Romans  to  consider  him  as  the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the 
city.  The  Christian  humility  of  the  popes  was  not  offended  by  the 
name  of  Doinimis^  or  Lord ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are  still 
apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins.^  Their  temporal  dominion  is  now 
confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  noblest 
title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeemed  from 
slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis  enjoyed  a 
perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Olympic  games.^  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a 
similar  privilege  had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the 
calamities  of  war ;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold, 
would  have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and 
his  successor.  But  this  mystic  circle  could  have  been  traced  only  by 
the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage  :  this  pacific  system  was  incompat- 
ible with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes ;  their  Romans  were  not 
addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to  the  innocent  and  placid  la- 
bours of  agriculture ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  though  softened  by 
the  climate,  were  far  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  of 
public  and  private  life.  A  memorable  example  of  repentance  and 
piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand  king  (a.d.  730 — 752)  of  the  Lombards. 
In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice 
of  Gregory  the  second,**  withdrew  his  troops,  resigned  his  conquests, 
respectfully  visited  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and,  after  performing  his 
devotions,  offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his 
silver  cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But  this 
religious  fervour  was  the  illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment ; 
the  sense  of  interest  is  strong  and  lasting ;  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine 
was  congenial  to  the  Lombards ;  and  both  the  prince  and  people  were 
irresistibly  tempted  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome, 
and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her  new  chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of 
the  emperor,  they  declared  themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy 
images  :  Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which  had  already 

*  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  omnis  senatus,  atque  universa  populi  generalitas  a  Deo  servatas 
Homanse  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist.  36.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  160.  The 
names  of  senatus  and  senator  were  never  totally  extinct  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  p.  216.);  but  in 
the  middle  ages  they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles  optimates,  &c.  (Ducange,  Gloss. 
Latin.). 

"  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  iEvi,  ii.  disseitat.  xxvii.  548.  On  one  of  these  coins  we  read 
Hadrianus  Papa  [A.D.  772.)  ;  on  tlie  reverse,  Vict.  DDNN.  with  the  word  CONOB,  which 
the  F6re  Joubert  (Science  des  Medailles,  ii.  42.)  explains  by  C<?iVstantinopoli  (9fficiiia 
£  [sec7inda). 

3  West's  Dissert,  on  the  Olympic  Games  (Pindar,  vol.  ii.  32.  ed.  i2mo),  and  the  judicious 
reflections  of  Polybius  (i.  1.  iv.  466.  ed.  Gronov.). 

^  _^  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Sigonius   (de  Reg.  ItaL  U 
ui.  Opera,  ii.  173.),  who  imitates  the  license  and  the  spirit  of  Sallust  or  Livy. 
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assumed  that  distinctive  appellation ;  the  Catholics  of  the  Exarcnate 
yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power ;  and  a  foreign 
enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Ravenna.  That  city  and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the 
active  diligence  and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians;  and  those 
faithful  subjects  obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself,  in  separat- 
ing the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Roman 
empire.^  The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service,  than  the  Lom- 
bards of  the  injury:  the  two  nations,  hostile  in  their  faith,  were  recon- 
ciled in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural  alliance ;  the  king  and  the  exarch 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  and  Rome  :  the  storm  evaporated 
without  effect,  but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexa- 
tious alternative  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  de- 
clared himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  :  Ravenna 
was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,'  and  this  final  conquest  extinguish- 
ed the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had  reigned  with  a  subordinate  power 
since  the  time  of  Justinian  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome 
was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  lawful 
sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ran- 
som of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to 
exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Romans  hesitated  :  they 
entreated;  they  complained;  and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were 
checked  by  arms  and  negociations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the 
friendship  of  an  ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

In  his  distress,  the  first  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid  of  the  hero 
of  the  age,  of  Charles  M artel,  who  governed  the  French  monarchy 
with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ;  and  who,  by  his  signal  victory 
over  the  Saracens,  had  saved  his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from 
the  Mahometan  yoke.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  Avere  received  by 
Charles  with  decent  reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  life,  prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  except  by 'a  friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation.  His  son  Pepin, 
the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues,  assumed  (a.D.  754)  the  office  of 
champion  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion. 
But  the  danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  the  succour  on  those 
of  the  Seine;  and  our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant 
misery.  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  third  embraced  the 
generous  resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and 
France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity 
and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing  the  public  despair  by 
litanies  and  orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  am- 

*  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorn.  (Chron.  Venet.  p.  13.)  and  the  dose  Andrew 
Dandolo  (Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  xii.  135.),  have  preserved  this  epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and 
recovery  of  Ravenna  are  mentioned  by  Paulas  Diaconus  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  vi.  c.  40. 
54.  in  Script.  Ital.  i.  pars  i.  506.) ;  but  our  chronologists,  Pagi,  Muratori,  &c.  cannot  ascertam 
the  date  or  circumstances. 

*  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of  Anastasius — deceperat,  01 
iecerpserat  (Script.  Ital.  iii.  pars  i.  167.;. 

3  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  to  Charles  Martel  (whom 
they  style  Subregulus'l,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it  was  formed 
by  the  last  of  these  princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (Biblio.  Cubicularis)  is  now  iu 
the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  Jias  been  published  by  Lambecius  and  Muratori  (Script, 
Rerum  Ital.  iii.  pars  ii.  75.). 
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bassadors  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  kinjj 
of  the  Lombards  was  inexorable ;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the 
complaints,  nor  retard  the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  traversed 
the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  and  hastened 
to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector ;  a  hand  which  was  never 
lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship.  Stephen  was  entertained 
as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field 
of  March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike 
nation,  and  he  repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conquer- 
or, at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in  person. 
The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  ignominious 
peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the  possessions,  and  to  respect  the  sanctity, 
of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner  was  Astolphus  delivered  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and 
resented  his  disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms ;  and 
Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies, 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request,  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the  name 
and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself.''  The  apostle  assures  his  adoptive 
sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles  of  France,  that  dead  in  the 
flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit ;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey, 
the  voice  of  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church  :  that  the 
Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  confess  the  obligation ; 
that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enterprise,  and 
that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  if  they  suf- 
fer his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
perfidious  Lombards.  The  second  expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  less 
rapid  and  fortunate  than  the  first :  St.  Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was 
again  saved,  and  Astolphus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and 
sincerity  by  the  scourge  of  a  foreign  master.  After  this  double  chas- 
tisement, the  Lombards  languished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state 
of  languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  their 
condition  ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues  of  the  feeble, 
they  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with  a  repetition  of  claims,  eva- 
sions, and  inroads,  which  they  undertook  without  reflection  and  ter- 
minated without  glory.  On  either  side,  their  expiring  monarchy 
was  pressed  by  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  pope  Adrian  the  first,  the 
genius,  the  fortune,  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  the  son  of  Pepin ; 
these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state  were  united  in  public  and  do- 
mestic friendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the  prostrate,  they  var- 
nished their  proceedings  with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity  and  moder- 
ation.'' The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia,  were  the  only 
defence  of  the  Lombards  ;  the  former  were  (a.d.  774)  surprised,  the 

*  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Carohnus,  epist.  iii.  92.  The  enemies  of 
the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud  and  hlaspbemy  ;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  persuade 
rather  than  deceive.  This  iiitioduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rude  fashion  of  the  age. 

*  Except  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Charlemagne  repudiated  sine 
aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  most  furiously  opposed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank 
—cam  perfidA,  horndA,  nee  dicendfl,,  foetentissima  natione  Longobardorum — to  whom  he  im- 
putes the  first  stain  of  leprosy  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  45.  p.  178,  X79.).  Another  reason  against 
the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a  first  wife  (Muraton,  Ann.  d  Italia,  vl  232,  233.  236,  337.; 
But  Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  potygamy  or  coiiaibinagc 
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Jatter  were  invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two 
years,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his 
sceptre  and  his  capital.  Under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but 
in  the  possession  of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became 
the  brethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks;  who  de- 
rived their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Ger- 
manic origin.^ 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian  family, 
form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, history.  In  the  conquest  of  Italy  (a.D.  751.  753.  768),  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  church  obtained  a  favourable  occasion,  a 
specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers  and  intrigues  of  the 
clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts  of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian 
race  were  the  dignities  of  king  of  France,^  and  of  patrician  of  Rome. 
I.  Under  the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to 
resume  the  practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  their  kings, 
their  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were  perplexed 
between  the  name  and  substance  of  their  government.  All  the  powers 
of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace;  and  nothing, 
except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his  ambition.  His  enemies  were 
crushed  by  his  valour ;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  liberality ; 
his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of  Christendom;  and  the  claims  of 
personal  merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  gener- 
ations. The  name  and  image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last 
descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric ;  but  his  obsolete  right 
could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition :  the  nation  was  de- 
sirous of  restoring  the  simplicity  of  the  constitution;  and  Pepin,  a  sub- 
ject and  a  prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  for- 
tune of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath 
bf  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom :  the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and 
sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  common  ambassadors  addressed  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  absolve  their  promise.  The 
interest  of  pope  Zachary,  the  successor  of  the  two  Gregories,  prompted 
him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour :  he  pronounced  that  the 
nation  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same  person,  the  title  and  authority 
of  king;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  the  public 
safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  answer,  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes, 
was  accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the  opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  prophet :  the  Merovingian  race  disappear- 
ed from  the  earth ;  and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suffrage 
of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march  under  his 
standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the  third,  who,  in  the 

'  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  vi.  and  the  three  first  dissertations  of  his  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii 
^vi,  i. 

^  Lesides  the  common  historians,  three  French  critics,  Launoy  (Opera,  v.  pars  ii.  1.  vii. 
epist.  9.  p.  477.),  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  751,  No.  i — 6.  A.u.  752,  No.  i — 10.),  and  Natalis Alexander 
>Hist.  Novi  Testani.  dissertat.  ii.  96.),  have  treated  tliis  subject  of  the  dopositiou  of  Cliildcric 
with  learning  and  attention,  but  with  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  tlic  ciown. 
Vet  they  are  haid  pressed  by  the  text  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  Theophaaes,  and  th© 
old  annals,  Laureshamenses  Fuldenses,  Loisielani. 
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monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  bene- 
factor. The  royal  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously 
applied :  ^  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine 
ambassador:  a  German  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the  Lord's 
anointed,  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and  maintained  by  the 
superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe.  The  Franks  were  absolved 
from  their  ancient  oath ;  but  a  dire  anathema  was  thundered  against 
them  and  their  posterity,  if  they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freedom 
of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of 
the  Carlovingian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the  future  danger, 
these  princes  gloried  in  their  present  security :  the  secretary  of  Char- 
lemagne affirms,  that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes :  ^  and,  in  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist, 
with  confidence,  on  this  signal  and  successful  act  of  temporal  juris- 
diction. 

II.  *In  the  change  of  manners  and  language^  the  patricians  of  Rome^ 
were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  republic,  or  the  fictitious  parents 
of  the  emperor.  After  the  recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of 
Justinian,  the  importance  and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  re- 
quired the  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate ;  he  was  indifferently 
styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician  :  and  these  governors  of  Ravenna, 
who  fill  their  place  in  the  chronology  of  princes,  extended  their  juris- 
diction over  the  Roman  city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of 
the  Exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted  some  sacrifice 
of  their  independence.  Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right 
of  disposing  of  themselves :  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people 
successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity  with  the  hon- 
ours of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation  would 
have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  subordinate  office ;  but  the  reign  of 
the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended ;  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  em- 
pire, they  derived  a  more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the 
republic.  The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians  with 
the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty ;  with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  un- 
furl in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city.'*  In  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 

*  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatre,  it  had  been  used,  in  the 
vith  and  viith  centuries,  by  the  provincial  bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  unctioa 
of  Constantinople  was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Constantine 
Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlemagne  as  a  foreign,  Jewish,  incomprehensible  ceremony, 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  Works,  iii.  part  i.  234. 

_  ^  Eginhard,  in  VitS.  Caroli  Magni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  &c.  c.  iii.  p.  24.  Childeric  was  deposed— 
fussil,  the  Carlovingians  were  established — aiictoritate,  Pontificis  Romani.  Launoy,  &a 
pretend  that  these  strong  words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretation.  Be  it  so  ;  yet 
£ginhard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language. 

^  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  v.  149.I,  Pagi 
(Critica,  a.d.  740,  No.  6— 11.),  Muratori  (Ann.  d'ltalia,  vi.  308.),  and  St.  Marc  (Abrege 
Chronol.  de  I'ltalie,  i.  379. ).  Of  these,  the  Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the 
patrician  a  lieutenant  of  the  church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 

*  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  banner  and  the  kejrs  ;  but 
the  style  of  ad  regmtm  dimisimus,  or  direximus  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  i.  iii.  pars  iu  76.), 
seems  to  allow  of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library,  they  read, 
instead  Q^ref^ntim,  rogiim,  prayer  or  request  (Ducange) ;  and  the  royalty  of  (-harlcs  MartOl 
ii»  Bubverted  by  this  imporunt  correction  (Cjitalaoi,  Cnt.  Pref.  Aiw*U  d'lt»li:^,  r,\\\«  gj.). 
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covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threatened  the  safety,  of  Rome ;  and  the 
patriciate  represented  only  the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these 
distant  protectors.  The  power  and  policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated 
an  enemy,  and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  he 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to 
the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor ;  and  these  honours  ob- 
tained some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope  Adrian 
the  first.'  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
monarch  than  he  dispatched  the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to 
meet  him,  with  the  banner,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the 
distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian  way  was  lined  with  the  schools,  or 
national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  &c. :  the  Roman 
youth  was  under  arms ;  and  the  children  of  a  more  tender  age,  with 
palms  and  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  their 
great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses,  and  ensigns  of  the 
saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles 
to  the  Vatican,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each 
step  of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  expected 
him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  they  embraced,  as  friends  and  equals ; 
but  in  their  march  to  the  altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right- 
hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty 
demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his  Imperial  coronation,  Rome, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his  own,  to 
the  sceptre,  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  allegiance  to  his  per- 
son and  family :  in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and  justice  was  ad- 
ministered ;  and  the  election  of  the  popes  was  examined  and  confirmed 
by  his  authority.  Except  an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sove- 
reignty, there  was  not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of 
emperor  could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.^ 

The  gratitude  of  the  Carlo vingians  was  adequate  to  these  obliga- 
tions, and  their  names  are  consecrated  as  the  saviours  and  benefactors 
of  the  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of  farms  and  houses 
was  transfafiued  by  their  bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities 
and  provmces ;  and  the  donation  of  the  Exarchate  was  the  first  fruits 
of  the  conquests  of  Pepin.^  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his 
prey;  the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were  delivered 
to  the  French  ambassador ;  and,  in  his  master's  name,  he  presented 
them  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the  Ex- 
archate* might  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed 

^  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalls  observes— obviam  illi 
ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabiies  cruces,  id  est  signa ;  sicut,  mos  est  ad  exarchum,  aut 
patricium  suscipiendum,  eum  cum  ingenti  honore  suscipi  fecit  (iii.  pars  i.  185.), 

^  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  describes  Rome  as  his 
subject  city — vestrae  civitates  (ad  Pompeium  Festum),  suis  addidit  sceptris  (de  Metensis 
Eccles.  Epis.).  Some  Carlovingian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write 
an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome,  both  as  patricians  and 
emperors  (Amst.  1692,  4to). 

3  Mosheim  {Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263.)  weighs  this  donation  with  fair  and  deliberate 
prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  produced  ;  but  the  Liber  Pontificalis  represents 
(p.  171.),  and  the  Codex  Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift.  Both  are  contemporary  records: 
and  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  preserved,  not  in  the  Papal,  but  tho 
Imperial,  library. 

*  Between  th«  exorbitant  claims,  and  narrow  concessions,  of  interest  and  prejudice,  from 
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the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent :  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were 
included  in  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara :  its  in- 
separable dependency  was  the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched  along  the 
Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland 
country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  In  this  transaction, 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes  had  been  severely  condemned. 
Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest  should  have  rejected  an 
earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern  without  re- 
nouncing the  virtues  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or 
even  a  generous  enemy,  would  have  been  less  impatient  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  the  Barbarian ;  and  if  the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to 
solicit  in  his  name  the  restitution  of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve 
the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  But  in  the 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one  may  accept,  without  injury, 
whatever  his  benefacto,  can  bestow  without  injustice.  The  Greek 
emperor  had  abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Exarchate,  and 
the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Car- 
lovingian.  It  was  not  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had 
exposed  his  person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps  : 
he  possessed,  and  might  lawfully  ahenate,  his  conquests  ;  and  to  the 
importunities  of  the  Greeks,  he  piously  replied,  that  no  human  con- 
sideration should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which  he  had  confer- 
red on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and 
absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  Christian 
bishop  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince ;  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto '  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads  after  the  Roman  fashion,  declared 
themselves  the  servants  and  subjects  of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by 
this  voluntary  surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the 
verbal  or  written,  donation  of  Charlemagne,^  who,  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  his  v'.<:tory,  despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  the 
cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Exarchate. 
But,  in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed,  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical 
ally.  The  execution  of  his  own  and  his  father's  promises  was  respect- 
fully eluded :  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna,^ 

which  even  Miiratori  (Autiq.  I.  6^.)  is  not  exempt,  I  have  been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the 
Exarchate  and  Pentupolis,  by  the  Dissert.  Chorog.  Italiae  Medii  AL\'\,  x.  160. 

'  Spoletini  deprccati  sunt,  ut  cos  in  serviiio  13.  Petri  reciperet  et  more  Roinanorum  tonsurari 
faceret  (Anastasius,  p.  185.).  Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  gave  their  own  persons 
or  their  country. 

"  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined  by  St.  Marc  (Abregfe,  I, 
390.),  who  has  well  studied  the  Codex  Caroimus.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  tiiey  were  only 
verbal.  The  most  ancient  act  of  donation  that  pretends  to  be  extant,  is  that  of  the  emperor 
Lewis  the  Pious  ^Sigonius,  de  Reg.  Ital.  1.  iv.  Opeia,  ii.  267.  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its 
integrity,  ate  much  questioned  (Pagi,  a.d.  S'j.  No.  7,  &c.  Muratori,  Annali,  vi.  43a. 
Dissert.  Chorog.  p.  33,  34.) ;  but  I  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  these  princes  so  freely  dis- 
posing of  what  was  not  their  own. 

3  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian  I.  the  mosaics  of  tb< 
palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la-ChapelJe  (Cod.  Carolin.  ejsist.  67.  p.  223,). 
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as  well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes :  they  found  in  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  and 
domestic  rival  :^  the  nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest; 
and,  in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory 
of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  re- 
vived and  realized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning;  and  the  strong, 
though  ignorant,  Barbarian,  was  often  entangled  in  the  net  of  sacer- 
dotal policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and  manu- 
facture, which,  according  to  the  occasion,  have  produced  or  concealed 
a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts, 
as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Roman  church.  Before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the 
notorious  Isidore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy 
of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was  introduced  to  the  world 
by  the  epistle  of  Hadrian  the  first,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate 
the  liberality,  and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed 
of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St,  Silvester, 
the  Roman  bishop ;  and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recom- 
pensed. His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the  seat  and  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the 
East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West.^  This  fiction  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were  con- 
victed of  the  guilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the 
claim  of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from  their 
debt  of  gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no 
more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended 
on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people ;  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and 
Constantine  were  invested  with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Caesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times,  that 
the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  in  Greece 
and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon 
law.*    The  emperors,  and  the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning 

*  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Codex  Carolin.  epist. 
5i»  52,  53.  P-  200.) :  Si  corpus  St.  Andrese  fratris  germani  St.  Petri  hie  humasset,  nequaquam 
nos  Romani  pontifices  sic  subjugassent  (Agnellus,  Liber  Pontifi.  in  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  ii. 
pars  i.  107.). 

^  Piissimo  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Ecclesia  elevata  et  exaltata  est, 
et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperise  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est.  .  . .  Quia  ecce  novus  Constantius 
his  temporibus,  &c.  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  49.  iii.  part  ii.  195.).  Pagi  (Critica,  a.d.  324,  No. 
16.)  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor  of  the  viiith  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore  : 
his  humble  title  of  Peccator  was  ignorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator:  his  merchandise 
was  indeed  profitable,  and  a  it^^M  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth  and  power. 

3  Fabric.  (Biblio.  Grsec.  vi.  4.)  has  enumerated  the  several  editions  of  this  Act,  in  .Greek 
and  Latin.  The  copy  which  Laurentius  Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either 
from  the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester  or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  which,  according  to  him 
and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously  tacked. 

*  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  beHeved  (was  it  believed  ?)  by  pope  Leo  IX.  cardinal  Peter 
Damianus,  &c.  Muratori  places  (Ann.  d'ltalia,  ix.  23.)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the 
Pious,  tlie  Othos,  &c.  de  Donatione  Constantini.  Dissert.  Natalis  Alexander,  scculum  iv. 
d^'  as-  P-  33V 
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a  ibrgeiy,  that  subverted  their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  the  only  op- 
position proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  donation 
of  Constantine.^  In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty  this  fictitious 
deed  was  transpierced  by  the  pen  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an 
eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman  patriot.''  His  contemporaries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such 
is  the  silent  and  irresistible  progress  of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  next  age,  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians  ^  and 
poets,^  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
church.5  The  popes  themselves  have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar;^  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign  ; 
and,  by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have 
been  undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom  and  dominion, 
the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were  restored  in  the  Eastern 
empire.^  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  fifth,  the  union  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power  had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating 
the  root,  of  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  (a.d.  780, 
&c.)  held,  were  secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone 
to  devotion ;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females,  obtained 
a  final  victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of  man.  Leo  the  fourth 
maintained  with  less  rigour  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grandfather ; 

*  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (a.d.  1105),  which  arose  from  a  private  law-suit, 
in  the  Chronicon  Farsense  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  ii.  pars  ii.  637.),  a  copious  extract  from  the 
archivoB  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible  to  curious  foreigners  (Le 
Blanc  and  Mabillon),  and  would  have  enriched  the  first  volume  of  the  Hist.  Monast.  Ital.  of 
Quirini.  But  they  are  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scrip.  R.  I.  ii.  pars  ii.  269.)  by  the  timid 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  future  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and 
the  whispers  of  ambition  (Quirini,  Com.  pars  ii.  123.). 

^  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (de  Potestate  Imperiali  Eccles.  p.  734.),  this 
animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the  author,  a.d.  1440,  six  years  after  the  flight 
of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party  pamphlet  :  Valla  justifies  and  animates 
the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal 
tyrant.  Such  a  critic  might  expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy  ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and 
is  buried  in  the  Lateran  (Bayle,  Diet.  Crit.  Valla;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Latin,  p.  580.). 

3  Guicciardini,  a  servant  6i  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable  digression,  which  has  re- 
sumed its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly  published  from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  ii- 
4  vols.  4to,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775  (1st.  d'ltalia,  i.  385.). 

4  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things  that  were  lost  upon  earth 
(Orl.  Fur.  xxxiv.  80.). 

Di  vari  fiore  ad  un  grand  monte  passa,       Questo  era  il  dono  (se  per6  dir  lece) 
Ch'ebbe  giA  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte    Che  Constantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 
Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

5  Baron,  a.d.  324,  No.  117—123.  a.d.  1191,  No,  51,  &c.  The  cardinal  wishes  to  suppose 
that  Rome  was  offered  Constantine,  and  refused  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  con- 
siders, strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

6  Baronius  n'en  dit  gueres  contre  ;  encore  en  a-t'il  trop  dit,  et  Ton  vouloit  sans  moi  (Car- 
dinal du  Perron),  qui  I'empechai,  censurer  cette  partie  de  son  histoire.  J 'en  devisai  un  jour 
avec  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me  repondit  autre  chose  "  che  volete  1  i  Canonici  la  lengono,"  il  le  disoit 
en  riant  (Perroniana,  p.  77.).  .  .     /~.    ,     • 

7  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  collected,  for  the  Catholics, 
by  Baron,  and  Pagi  (a.d.  780—840),  Natalis  Alexander  (Hist.  N.  T.  seculum  viii.  Panoplia 
adversus  Hsereticos,  p.  j  18—178.),  and  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eccles.  vi.  176— 154.)  ;  for  the  Pro- 
testants, by  Spanhcim  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305—639).  Basnage  (Hist,  de  rEglise,  i.  556—572.  ii. 
1362— 1385.),  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  et  ix.).  The  Protestants,  ex- 
cept Mosheim,  are  soured  with  controversy ;  but  the  Catholics,  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed 
by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks  ;  and  even  le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire),  ^ 
gentleman  iind  a  scholar,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 
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but  his  Avife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the 
Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of 
their  ancestors.  During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments 
were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only  labour 
to  protect  and  promote  some  favourite  monks  whom  she  drew  from 
their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropoHtan  thrones  of  the  East. 
But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son, 
Irene  more  seriously  undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts;  and  the 
first  step  of  her  future  persecution,  was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  images  were 
exposed  to  the  public  veneration ;  a  thousand  legends  were  invented 
of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportunities  of  death  or  re- 
moval, the  episcopal  seats  were  judiciously  filled ;  the  most  eager  com- 
petitors for  earthly  or  celestial  favour,  anticipated  and  flattered  the 
judgment  of  their  sovereign;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary 
Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Oriental  church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council 
could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly  ;^  the  Iconoclasts  whom 
she  convened,  were  bold  in  possession,  and  averse  to  debate ;  and  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more  formidable 
clamour  of  tli^  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.  The  delay 
and  intrigues  of  a  year,  the  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  and 
the  choice  (a.d.  787.  Sept.  24 — Oct.  23)  of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox 
synod,  removed  these  obstacles;  and  the  episcopal  conscience  was 
again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  No  more 
than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  import- 
ant work:  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals 
or  penitents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  pope  Hadrian 
and  the  Eastern  patriarchs,^  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the  president 
Tarasius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  350 
bishops.  They  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  image5 
is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the 
church  :  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative  or  direct ; 
whether  the  Godhead,  and  the  figure,  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same 
mode  of  adoration.  Of  this  second  Nicene  council,  the  acts  are  still 
extant ;  a  curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ''ignorance,  of  false- 
hood and  folly.  I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  on 
the  comparative  merit  of  image-worship  and  morality.  A  monk  had 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  daemon  of  fornication,  on  condition  of  in- 
terrupting his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell.  His 
scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot.  "  Rather  than  abstain 
"  from  adoring  Christ  and  his  Mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would 
"  be  better  for  you,"  replied  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel  in 
^'the  city." 

*  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  with  a  number  of  relative 
pieces,  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Councils,  p.  645 — 1600.  A  faithful  version,  with  some 
ci  itical  notes,  would  provoke,  in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

''  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  rnessengers,  two  priests  without  any  special  commission, 
arid  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return.  Some  vagabond  monks  were  persuaded  by  the 
Catholics  to  represent  the  Oriental  patriarchs.  This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theo- 
dore Studites  ;epist.  i.  38.  in  Sirmond.  0pp.  v.  p.  1319.),  one  of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of 
the  age. 
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For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Roiiiaiv 

church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  the  two  princes  who  con- 
vened the  two  councils  of  N  ice,  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  sons.  The  second  of  these  assemblies  (A.b.  842)  was  approved 
and  rigorously  executed  by  the  despotism  of  Irene,  and  she  refused 
her  adversaries  the  toleration  which  at  first  she  had  granted  to  her 
friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of  38  years,  the 
conte-st  was  maintained,  with  unabated  rage  and  various  success,  be- 
tween the  worshippers  and  the  breakers  of  the  images ;  but  1  am  not 
inclined  to  pursue  with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same 
events.  Nicephorus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of  speech  and  practice; 
and  the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause 
of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.  Superstition  and  weakness 
formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  first,  but  the  saints  and  images 
were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary  on  the  throne.  In  the  purple, 
Leo  the  fifth  asserted  the  name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian ;  and  the 
idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second 
exile.  Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  impious 
tjTant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  second  Michael,  was  tainted 
from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian  heresies  :  he  attempted  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties ;  and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the 
Catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation 
was  guarded  by  timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of 
fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them ;  and  the  emperoi  5, 
who  stemmed  the  torrent,  were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the 
public  hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  victory  of  the 
images  was  achieved  by  a  second  female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom 
he  left  the  guardian  of  the  empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  de- 
cisive. The  fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the 
soul  of  her  deceased  husband :  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patri- 
arch was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of  two 
hundred  lashes :  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted,  and  the 
festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory  of  the  triumph  of 
the  images.  A  single  question  yet  remained,  whether  they  are  en- 
dowed with  any  proper  and  inherent  sanctity ;  it  was  agitated  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  eleventh  century ; '  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest 
recommendation  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more  ex- 
plicitly decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  pope  Hadrian  the  first 
accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  assembly,  which  is 
now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as  the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general 
councils.  Rome  and  Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the 
race  of  superstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Germany,  England. 
and  Spain  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration  and  thv-; 
destructioii  of  images,  which  they  admitted  into  their  temples,  not  as 
objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful  memorials  of  faith  and  his- 
tory.    An  angry  book  of  controversy  was  composed  and  published 

*  Account  of  this  controversy  m  the  Alexius  Of  Aooa  Cooinena  (t.  v.  lag.)  Aod  Musheim 
'lastitut.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  p.  mi.)» 
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(A.D.  794,  &c.)  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne;'  under  his  authority  a 
synod  of  300  bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort  ;="  they  blamed  the 
fury  of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  censure 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees  of  their  pre- 
tended council,  which  was  long  despised  by  the  Barbarians  of  the 
West.3  Among  them  the  worship  of  im.ages  advanced  with  a  silent 
and  insensible  progress ;  but  a  large  atonement  is  made' for  their  hesi- 
tation and  delay,  by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the 
reformation,  and  of  the  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which 
are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the  pious 
Irene,  that  the  popes  (a.d.  774—800)  consummated  the  separation  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox 
Charlemagne.  They  were  compelled  to  chuse  between  the  rival 
nations:  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  their  choice;  and  while 
they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance 
and  suspicion,  the  Catholic  virtues  of  their  foes.  The  difference  of 
language  and  manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals ; 
and  they  were  alienated  from  each  otlier  by  the  hostile  opposition  of 
seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom, 
and  the  popes  of  sovereignty  :  their  submission  would  have  exposed  them 
to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betray- 
ed the  impotence,  as  well  as  the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
Greek  emperors  had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the 
Calabrian  estates'*  and  the  lllyrian  diocese,5  which  the  Iconoclasts  had 
torn  away  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  pope  Hadrian  threatens 
them  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless  they  speedily  abjure 
this  practical  heresy.^  The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox,  but  their  re- 
ligion might  be  tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch :  the 

*  The  Libri  Carolini  (Spanheim,  p.  443 — 529.),  composed  in  the  palace  or  winter-quarters 
of  Charlemagne,  at  Worms,  a.d.  790;  and  sent  by  Engebert  to  pope  Hadrian  I.  who 
answered  them  by  a  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola  (Concil.  viii.  1553.).  The  Carolines  propose 
120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod,  and  such  words  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their 

rhetoric — dementiam  priscze  Gentilitatis  obsoletum  errorem argumenta  insanissima 

et  absiirdissima dcrisione  dignas  nainias,  &c.  &c. 

^  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  30a 
members  (Nat.  Alexander,  sec.  viii.  53.)  who  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort  must  include  not 
only  the  bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and  even  the  principal  laymen. 

3  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotes)  oinnimodis  servitium  et  adora- 
tionem  imaginum  renuentes  contempserunt,  atque  consentientes  condemnaverunt  (Concil.  ix. 
loi.  Canon  ii.  Franckfurd).  A  polemic  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not  pity  the 
efforts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maiinbourg,  &c.  to  elude  this  unlucky  sentence. 

4  Theophan.  (p.  343. )  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which  yielded  an  annual  rent  of 
three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold  (perhaps  ;C70oo  sterling).  Liutprand  more  pompously  enumer- 
ates the  patrimonies  of  the  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judaia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor  (Legal, 
ad  Nicephorum,  in  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  ii.  pars  i.  481.). 

5  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  (Thomassin, 
Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  i.  145.)  :  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
hnd  detached  from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and 
Patrae  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geog.  Sacra,  p.  22.) ;  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples 
and  Amalphi  [(Giann.  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  i.  517.  Pagi,  a.d.  730,  No.  n.). 

6  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis  duobus,  in  eodem  (w?s 
it  the  same?)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  diocesi  S.  R.  E.  seu  de  patrimoniis  iterum  incrc- 
pantes  commonemus,  ut  si  ea  restituere  noluerit  hereticum  eum  pro  hujusmodi  errore  pcr- 
sevantia  decerncmus  (Epist.  Hadrian.  Papae  ad  Carolum  Magnum,  in  Concil.  viii.  1598.)  :  to 
which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly  opposite  to  his  conduct,  tliat  lie  preferred  the  salvatiua 
of  s;;uLi  and  rule  of  faith  to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 
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Franks  were  now  contumacious ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern 
their  approaching  conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration,  of  images. 
The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony  of  his 
scribes ;  but  theconqucrorhimself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  states- 
man, to  the  various  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages 
or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion  of 
friendship  and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently  before 
the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  without  scruple,  in  all  the  prayers 
and  processions  of  the  Roman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude 
allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  their  benefactor?  Had  they  a  right  to 
alienate  his  gift  of  the  Exarchate?  Had  they  power  to  abolish  his 
government  of  Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and 
greatness  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western 
empire  that  they  could  pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establish- 
ment. By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the  claims 
of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty 
of  Rome  would  be  restored :  the  Latin  Christians  would  be  united 
under  a  supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metropolis ;  and  the  conquerors 
of  the  West  would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable 
advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power,  the 
bishop  might  exercise,  with  honour  and  safety,  the  government  of  the 
city.' 

Before  the  ruin  of  Paganism  in  Rome,  the  competition  for  a  wealthy 
bishopric  had  often  been  productive  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The 
people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  times  were  more  savage,  the  prize 
more  important,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  the  first""  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages  ;^ 
the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards, 
and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he 
secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow 
space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memory  was  revered;  but  in 
the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  third,  was  preferred 
to  the  nephew  and  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  promoted  to 
the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance 
disguised,  above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the 
day  of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  the 
unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred 

*  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  the  church  (advo- 
catus  et  defensor  S.  R.  E.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  i.  97.).  His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces 
the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of 
Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  264.),  they  held  Rome  under  the  empire  as  the  most 
honourable  species  of  fief  or  benefice — premuntur  nocte  caliginosA ! 

*  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  38  verses,  of  which  Charlemagne 
declares  himself  the  author  (Concil.  viii.  p.  520.). 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  hsec  carmina  scripsi. 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
Nomina  jungo  simul  titulis,  clarissinie,  nostra 
Adrianus,  Carolus,  re.\  ego,  tuque  pater. 
The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin  ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glorious  tribute,  can  only 
belong  to  Charlemagne. 

3  Every  new  pope  is  admonished—"  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos  Petri,"  25  years.  Oa 
the  whole  scries  the  average  is  about  8  years— a  short  hope  for  An  ambitious  cardinal. 
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po\  son  of  the  pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  hfc  or  Hberty  was 
disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  crronnd ;  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect 
of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight;  and  this 
natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his  eyes 
and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the 
knife  of  the  assassins.^  From  his  prison  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican; 
the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne  sympathized 
in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderborn  in  Westphalia,  accepted 
or  solicited  a  visit  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps 
with  a  commission  of  counts  and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety  and 
the  judges  of  his  innocence ;  and  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that 
the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the  personal 
discharge  of  this  pious  office.  In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he 
was  received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honours  of  king  and  patrician ; 
Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
his  charge :  his  enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt 
against  his  life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of 
exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  and,  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple  dress  of  his  country  for 
the  habit  of  a  patrician.^  After  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head,^  and  the  dome  re- 
sounded with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  "  Long  life  and  victory 
"to  Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and 
"  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans ! "  The  head  and  body  of  Charle- 
magne were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction :  after  the  example  of 
the  Csesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation 
oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and  privileges  of  the 
church ;  and  the  first  fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine 
Of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested 
his  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disap- 
pointed by  his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.  But  the  preparations 
of  the  ceremoiiy  must  have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  the  journey  of 
Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and  expectation  :  he  had  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Imperial  title  was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a 
Roman  senate  had  pronounced,  that  it  was  the  only  adequate  reward 
of  his  merit  and  services.* 

*  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (Hi.  pars  i.  197.)  is  supported  by  the  credulity  of  some  French 
annalists ;_  but  Eginhard,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere. 
"  Unus  ei  occulus  paullulum  est  la;su6."  says  John  the  deacon  of  Naples  (Vit.  Episcop. 
Nipol.  in  Scrip.  Muratori,  i.  pars  ii.  312.).  Theodulphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleaiw, 
observes  with  prudence  (1.  iii.  carra.  3.), 

Reddita  sunt  ?  mirum  est :  mirum  est  auferre  neqiiisse. 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  hinc  mirer  aut  inde  niagis. 

*  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome— longil  tunic4  et  chla- 
myde  amictns,  et  calceamentis  quoqae  Romano  more  formatis.  Eginhard  (c.  xxiii.  109.)  de- 
icribes,  like  Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  that  when  Charles 
the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a  for  ign  habit,  the  patriotic  dogs  barked  at  the  apostate 
(Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  iv.  lOy.i. 

^  Anast^isius  (p.  199.)  and  Eginhard  (c.  xxviii.  124.).    The  unction  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phau.  (p.      9.),  the  oath  by  Sigon.  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus),  and  the  pope's  adoration  more 
an* "quorum  principum,  by  the  Annales  Bertiniani  (Scrip.  Murator.  ii.  pars  ii.  505,). 
^  'I  his  ereat  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire,  is  related  and  discussed 
if  '^  #  20 
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The  appellation  oi  great  has  been  often  bestowed  and  sometimes 
deserved,  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in  whose  favour  the 
title  has  been  (a.d.  768 — 814)  indissolubly  blended  with  the  name. 
That  name,  with  the  addition  of  saint,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman 
calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the  praises 
of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened  age.^  His  real 
merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the 
times  from  which  he  emerged :  but  the  appareiit  magnitude  of  an 
object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the  sur- 
rounding desert.  Without  injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discern  some 
blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  Western 
empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  : 
he  bestowed  a  multitude  of  bastards  on  the  church.  I  shall 
be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror;  but 
in  a  day  of  equal  retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the 
Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and  the  4500  Saxons  who  were 
beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  to  allege  against 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the 
vanquished  Saxons  '  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest ;  his  laws 
were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of  his 
motives,  whatever  is  substracted  from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to 
temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of 
mind  and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  astonished 
at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  they  believed  him  at  the 
most  distant  extremity  of  the  empire;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor 
summer  nor  winter,  were  a  season  of  repose :  and  our  fancy  cannot 
easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  his  ex- 
peditions. But  this  activity  was  a  national  rather  than  a  personal 
virtue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgrim- 
age, in  military  adventures ;  and  the  journeys  of  Charlemagne  were 
distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more  important 
purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by  the  scrutiny  of  his 
troops,  his  enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alexander  conquered  with  the 
arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  preceded  Charlemagne,  be- 
queathed him  their  name,  their  examples,  and  the  companions  of  their 
victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed 
the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapable  of  confederating 

by  Natalis  Alexander  (secul.  ix.  dissert.!,  p.  (390 — 397.),  Pagi  (iii.  p.  418.),  Muratori  (Ann. 
d  Ital.  vi.  p.  339 — 352.),  Sigonius  (de  Reg.  Ital.  1.  iv.  Opp.  ii.  p.  247 — 251.),  Spanheim  (d* 
ficti  '1  ranslatione  Imperii),  Giannone  (i.  p.  395 — 405.),  St.  Marc  (Abregfe  Chron.  i.  p.  438— 
450.),  Gaillard  (Hist,  de  Charlemagne,  ii.  p.  386 — 446.).  Almost  all  these  moderns  have 
some  religious  or  national  bias. 

^  By  ftlably  (Observ.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France),  Voltaire  (Hist.  Gener.),  Robertson  (Charles 
v.),  and  Monlesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  iS.).  In  the  year  1782,  M.  Gaillard  published 
his  Hist,  de  Charlemagne  (4  vols.  i2mo),  which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity  ;  and  his  work  is  laboured  with  industry  and  elegance. 
But  I  have  likewise  examined  the  original  monuments  of  the  reigns  of  Pepin  and  Ch.irle- 
magne,  in  the  vth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France. 

'  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
following  crimes:  i.  The  refusal  of  baptism.  2.  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  3.  A  r<^ 
lapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The  murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human  sacrifices.  6.  £.tiin£ 
meat  in  Lent.  But  every  crime  might  be  expi.-ited  by  baptism  or  penance  (Gaillard,  ii.  241.) ; 
and  the  Christian  Saxons  became  tnc  friends  aud  equals  of  the  Franks  (Struv.  Corp.  His^ 
German,  p.  133.), 
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for  their  common  safety:  nor  did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antag- 
onist in  numbers,  in  discipUne,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war  has 
been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  his  campaigns  are 
not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or  battle,  of  singular  difficulty  and  success ; 
and  he  might  behold,  with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grand- 
father. After  his  Spanish  expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in 
the  Pyrenccan  mountains ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was 
irretrievable  and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might  accuse,  with  their 
last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general.'  1  touch  with 
reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a  respect- 
able judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series  of  occasional 
and  minute  edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of 
manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even 
the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character 
of  the  Franks ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  are 
deserving  of  praise ;  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times  were  suspended 
or  molUfied  by  his  government:^  but  in  his  institutions  I  can  seldom 
discover  the  general  views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  who 
survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability 
of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man ;  he  imitated  the 
dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and, 
after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate 
between  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the 
piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  entrust  that  aspiring 
order  v/ith  temporal  dominion  and  civil  jurisdiction  ;  and  his  son 
Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the  bishops,  might 
accuse,  in  some  measure,  the  imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws 
enforced  the  imposition  of  tithes,  because  the  daemons  had  pro- 
claimed in  the  air  that  the  default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  last  scarcity.3  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by 
^he  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which 
n^ere  published  in  his  name,  and  his  familiar  connection  with  the 
subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate  both 
the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and 
imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather  than  from  books ; 
and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  emperor  strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of 
writing,  which  every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.*  The  grammar 
and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were  only  cultivated 
n.3  the  handmaids  of  superstition;   but  the  curiosity  of  the  human 

*  In  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain — cum  pluribus  aliis.  See 
the  truth  in  Eginharv'  (c.  9.  p.  51 — 56.),  and  the  fable  in  an  ingenious  Supplement  of  Gail- 
lard  (iii.  474.)-  'ihe  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a  victory  which  history  ascribes  to  the  Gas- 
cons, and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 

^  Vet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior  disorders  and  oppression  of 
his  reign  (Hist,  des  Allemands,  ii.  45.). 

3  Omnis  homo  ex  suft,  proprietatc  legitimam  decimam  ad  ecclesiam  conferat.  Experi- 
mento  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida  fames  irrepsit,  ebullire  vacuas  annonas  a 
daemonibus  dcvoratas,  ct  voces  exprobationis  auditas.  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  the 
great  Council  of  Frankfort  (canon  xxv.  ix.  105.).  Both  Selden  (Hist,  of  Tithes  ;  Works,  lii 
part  ii.  1146.)  and  Montesq.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12.)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the 


first  /<frt/author  of  tithes.     Such  obligations  have  country  gentlemen  to  his  memory 

"  "     iffirms,  tentabat  ec  scribere  ....  sed  par 

•uccessit  labor  praepo'steru's  et  seroinchoatus.     The  moderns  have  perverted  and  corrected 


^  Egiiihard  (c.  25.  p.  119.)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  ec  scribere  ....  sed  parum  prospere 
iccessit  labor  praeposterus  et  sero  inchoatus.     The  moderns  have  perverted  and  corr 
this  obvious  meaning,  and  the  title  of  GailUrd's  Dissert,  (iii.  247.)  betrays  his  partiality. 
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mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  reflects  the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the 
character  of  Charlemagne. — Gaillard,  iii.  138.  ScJunidt^  ii.  121.  ILe 
dignity  of  his  person,'  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his 
arms,  the  vigour  of  his  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant 
nations,  distinguish  him  from  the  royal  crowd ;  and  Europe  dates  a 
new  a^ra  from  his  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title;-  and  some  of  the  fairest 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  conquest  of  a  prince,  who 
reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Hungary.3  I.  The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed 
into  the  name  and  monarchy  of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the 
Merovingian  line,  its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence  of 
the  Bretons  and  the  revolt  of  Aquitain.  Charlemagne  pursued,  and 
confined,  the  Bretons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  ferocious 
tribe,  whose  origin  and  language  are  so  different  from  the  French,  was 
chastised  by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  After  a 
long  and  evasive  contest,  the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their 
lives.  Harsh  and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  am- 
bitious governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the 
palace.  But  a  recent  discovery*  has  proved  that  these  unhappy 
princes  were  the  last  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of 
Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Mero- 
vingian house.  Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  duchy  of 
Gascogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees :  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian  tyrants,  they 
were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the  favours,  of  a  third  dynasty. 
By  the  re-union  of  Aquitain,  France  was  enlarged  to  its  present 
boundaries,  with  the  additions  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  as  far  as 
the  Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  had  been  expelled  from  France  by  the 
grandfather  and  father  of  Charlemagne ;  but  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of  Saragossa  implored 
his  protection  in  the  diet  of  Paderborn.  Charlemagne  undertook  the 
expedition,  restored  the  emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  faith,  impar- 

^  Gaillard  (iii.  p.  372.)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne  (Dissert,  of  RIarquard  Freher 
ad  calcem  Eginhart.  p.  220.)  at  5  feet  9  inches  of  French,  about  6  feet  i  inch  and  a  fourth 
English  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  to  8  feet,  and  tlie  giant  was  en- 
dowed with  matchless  strength  and  appetite  :  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joyeuse,  he 
cut  asunder  an  liorseman  and  his  h«rse  ;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a  goose,  two  fowls,  a 
quarter  of  mutton,  &c 

^  See  the  concise  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  d'Anville  (Etats  formfcs  en  Europe 
apr<>s  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Roniain  en  Occident,  Paris,  1771,  .^to),  whose  map  includes  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Valesius  (Notitia  Galliarum) 
for  France,  Bcretti  (Dissert.  Chorog.)  for  Italy,  de  Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain,  For 
the  middle  geography  of  Germany,  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

'^  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  5 — 14.),  Eginhard  recapitu- 
lates, in  a  few  words  (c.  15.),  the  countries  subject  to  his  empire.  Struvius  (Corpus  Hist 
German,  p.  118 — 149.)  has  inserted  in  his  Notes  the  te.\ts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

4  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (a.d.  845)  by  Charles  the  Bald,  which 
deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  subsequent  links  of  the  ixth  and  xth 
centuries  are  equally  firm  ;  yet  the  whole  is  approved  and  defended  by  Gaillard  (ii.  p.  60—81. 
203 — 206.),  who  affirms,  that  the  family  of  Montesquiou  (not  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu) 
is  descended  in  the  female  line,  from  Clotaire  and  Clovis— an  innocent  pretension  1 
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tially  crushed  the  resistance   of  the   Christians,  and  rewarded  the. 
obedience  and  service  of  the  Mahometans.     In  his  absence  he  institu- 
ted the  Spanish  march^  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to   the 
river  Ebro  :  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the  French  governor :  he 
possessed  the  counties  of  Rotisillori  and  Cataloiiiaj  and  the   infant 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
III.  As  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he    reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  ITALY  {Schmidt^  Hist,  des  AUemands,  ii.  200), 
a    tract    of   1000    miles    from  the  Alps  to  the   borders   of  Calabria. 
The  duchy  of  Beneventinn,  a  Lombard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Greeks,  over  the   modern   kingdom   of  Naples.       But 
Arrechis,  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in  the  slavery  of 
his  country ;  assumed  the  independent  title  of  prince ;  and  opposed  his 
sword  to  the  Carlovingian  monarchy.     His  defence  was  firm,  his  sub- 
mission was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with  an  easy 
tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknowledgment,  on 
his  coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.     The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald 
added  the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his  dignity  with  pru- 
dence, and   Beneventum  insensibly  escaped  from  the  French  yoke. 
— Giannone,  \.y]\.  Annals  of  Mtiratori.     IV.  Charlemagne  was  the 
first  who  united  Gerj»!a.ny  under  the  same  sceptre.     The  name  of 
Oriental  France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconiaj  and  the 
ople  of  Hesse  and  TJmringia  were  recently  incorporated  with  the 
ictors,  by  the  conformity  of  religion  and  government.  The  Alenianni, 
formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  the  faithful  vassals  and  confederates 
the  Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  within  the  modern 
mits  of  Alsace,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland.     The  Bavarians,  with  a 
imilar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were  less  patient  of  a 
aster:  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of  their 
ereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power  was  shared  among  the  counts,  who 
dged  and  guarded  that  important  frontier.     But  the  north  of  Ger- 
any,  from  the  Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still   hostile   and 
'agan ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  33  years  that  the  Saxons  bowed 
der  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.     The  idols  and  their 
otaries  were  extirpated  :  the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of  Mun- 
ster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and  Minden,  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Hilde- 
sheim,   and    Halberstadt,   define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,   the 
bounds  of  ancient  Saxony;  these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools 
and  cities  of  that  savage  land  ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the 
children  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  parents. 
Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  manners  and 
various  denominations,  overspread  the  modern  dominions  of  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience  have 
tempted  the  French  historian  to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  Vistula.     The  conquest  or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a 
more  recent  age;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohcniia  with  the  Germanic 
body  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  anns  of  Charlemagne.     V.  He 

*  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  inarch  revolted  from  Charles  the  Simple  about 
the  year  900;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Rousillon,  has  been  recovered  in  1642  by  the  kings  of 
France  (Longuerue,  Descript.  de  la  France,  i.  220.).     Yet  the  Rousillon  contauis  i88,9oo.sub- 
^    ;s,  f«nd  annually  pays  2,600,000  livres  (Necker,  Adminis.  des    Finances,  i,  278.} ;  more 
pie  Derhaps,  and  doubtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne, 
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retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same  calamities 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their  rings,  the  wooden 
fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and  villages,  were  broken 
down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their 
country  by  land  and  water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
along  the  plain  of  the  Danube.  After  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years, 
the  loss  of  some  French  generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
most  noble  Huns  :  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted  :  the  royal  resid- 
ence of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  unknown;  and  the  treasures, 
the  rapine  of  250  years,  enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated 
the  churches  of  Italy  and  Gaul/  After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only  by  the  conflux  of  the 
Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save  :  the  provinces  of  Istria,  Liburnia, 
and  Dalmatia,  were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable,  accession ;  and  it 
was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the  maritime  cities  under 
the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant 
possessions  added  more  to  the  reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the 
Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  re- 
claim the  Barbarians  from  their  vagrant  life  and  idolatrous  worship. 
Some  canals  of  communication  between  the  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the 
Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempted.''  Their 
execution  would  have  vivilied  the  empire ;  and  more  cost  and  labour 
were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a  cathedral. 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between  east  and  west,  from 
the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula ;  between  the  north  and  south,  from 
the  duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary 
of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  personal  and  political  importance  of 
Charlemagne  was  magnified  by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  disputed  by 
a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin ;  "and,  after  the  loss  of 
Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Austrian  mountains.  These  petty 
sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him  their 
conimon  parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  West.^  He 
maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,^ 
whose  dominion  stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his 
ambassadors  a  tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the 

*  Quot  praelia  in  eo  gesta !  quantum  sanguinis  efiusum  sit !  Testatur  vacua  omni  habita- 
tione  Pannonia,  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Cagani  fuit  ita  desertus,  ut  ne  vestigium  quidem  hu- 
inana;  habitationis  appareat.  Tola  in  hoc  bello  Hunnorum  nobilitas  periit,  tota  gloria  decidit, 
onmis  pecunia  et  congesti  ex  longo  tempore  thesauri  direpti  sunt. 

^  Ihe  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only  for  the  service  of  the  Pan- 
nonian  \var  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charleni.  ii.  312.).     The  canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  are  still  extant  in  Swabia,  was  interrupted  by 
excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and  superstitious  fears  (Schaepflin,  Hist,  de  I'Acad,  des  « 
Inscrip.  xviii.  256.     Molimina  fiuviorum,  &c.  jungendorum,  p.  59 — 62.). 

3  Eginhard,  c.  16.  and  Gaillard  (ii.  361.),  wlio  mentions,  with  a  loose  reference,  the  inter- 
course of  Charlemagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest 
answer  of  his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would  have  adorned  our  English 
histories. 

*  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and  the  Orientals  are 
ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  Christian  dog~-9i  polite  appellation,  which  Hatua 
bcilows  on  the  emperor  of  the  Greek*. 
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holy  sepulchre.      It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship  ot  a 
Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and 
language,  and  religion  :  but  their  public  correspondence  was  founded 
on  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left  no  room  for  a  competition  of 
interest.      Two-thirds  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  command 
of  the  inaccessible  or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.     But  in  the 
choice  of  his  enemies,  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so 
often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  south. 
The  thrce-and-thirty  campaigns  laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods 
and  morasses  of  Germany,  would  have  sufficed  to  assert  the  amplitude 
of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the  Saracens 
_^from  Spain.     The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have  ensured  an  easy 
'  rictory  :  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the  Saracens  would  have  been 
wompted  by  glory  and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and 
policy.      Perhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
he  aspired  to  save  his  monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire, 
to  disarm  the  enemies  of  civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of 
future  emigrations.     But  it  has  been  wisely  observed,  that  in  a  light  of 
precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  ineffectual,  unless  it  could  be  univer- 
sal ;  since  the  increasing  circle  must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of 
Jiostility.'      The  subjugation  of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil  which  had 
50  long  concealed  the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the 
knowledge  of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their  barbar- 
»us  natives.      The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the 
"Christian  tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  north ;  the  Ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean were  covered  with  their  piratical  fleets ;  and  Charlemagne 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive  progress   of  the  Normans,  who, 
less  than  seventy  years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and  mon- 
rchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  primitive  constitution, 
fche  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred  on  Charlemagne  for 
Ihe  term  of  his  life;  and  his  successors  (a.d.  814 — 887),  on  each 
Vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal  or  tacit  election, 
lut  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious  asserts  the  independent 
light  of  monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on  this  occa- 
jion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent  claims  of  the  clergy, 
^he  royal  youth  was  (a.d.  813)  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from 
the  altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift 
Jwhich  he  held  from  God,  his  father,  and  the  nation.'  The  same  cere- 
lony  was  repeated,  though  with  less  energy,  in  the  subsequent  asso- 
ciations of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  second ;  the  Carlovingian  sceptre 
was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  gener- 
ations;  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty 

»  *  Gaillard,  n.  361 — 365.  471 — 476.  492.  I  have  borrowed  his  judicious  remarks  on  Charle- 
magne's p!an  of  conquest,  and  the  judicious  distinction  of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  the 
second  enceinte  (ii.  184.  509,  &c.). 

*  Thegan,  the  biograplier  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation  ;  and  Baronius  has  honestly 
transcribed  it  (a.d.  813,  No.  13,  &c.  Gaillard,  ii.  506.),  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  cf 
the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carlovingians,  see  the  historians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many ;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Vclly,  Muratori,  and  evea  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometime* 
'kkt,  and  always  pleasing. 
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honour  of  crowning  and  anointing  these  hereditary  princes  who  were 
already  invested  with  their  power  and  dominion.  The  pious  Lewis 
survived  his  brothers,  and  (a.d.  814 — 840)  embraced  the  whole  empire 
of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  his 
children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass  was  no  longer  in- 
spired by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were  undennined  to  the 
centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After  a  v/ar. 
or  battle,  which  consumed  ioo,o(X)  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by 
treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every  filial  and  frater- 
nal duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were  for  ever 
separated ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned  (A.D.  840 — 856),  with  Italy,  to 
the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of  his  share,  Lor- 
raine and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  kingdoms,  were  bestowed 
on  the  younger  children ;  and  Lewis  the  second,  his  eldest  son,  was 
content  (A.D.856— 875)  with  the  realm  of  Italy,the  proper  and  sufficient 
patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.  On  his  death  without  any  male 
issue,  the  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and 
the  popes  most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims 
and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the  most  obsequious, 
or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  dregs  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  exhibited  any  symptoms 
of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bald^  the  stain- 
merer^  the  fat^  and  the  simple^  distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform 
features  of  a  crowd  of  kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the 
failure  of  the  collateral  branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family :  his  insanity  author- 
ized the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France :  he  was  (A.D.  888) 
deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the  ,rebels,  by 
whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to 
the  measure  of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and  the  lords, 
usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling  empire ;  and  some  preference  was 
shown  to  the  female  or  illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the 
greater  part,  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful,  and  the  merit 
was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their  dominions.  Those  who 
could  appear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  em- 
perors in  the  Vatican ;  but  their  modesty  was  more  frequently  satisfied 
with  the  appellation  of  kings  of  Italy  :  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy- 
four  years  may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles 
the  Fat  to  the  establishment  (A.D.  962)  of  Otho  the  first. 

Otho  *  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony;  and  if  he  truly 
descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversary  and  proselyte  of  Charlemagne, 
the  posterity  of  a  vanquished  people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their 
conquerors.  His  father  Henry  the  Fowler  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.      Its 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whose  favour  the  duchy  of  S.ixony  had 
been  instituted,  a.d.  858.  Ruotgerus,  the  biographer  of  a  St.  Bruno  (Bibliot.  lUii.nviana 
Catalog,  iii.  ii.  679.),  gives  a  splendid  character  of  his  family.  Atavoruin  atavi  usque  ad 
hominum  memoriam  omnesnobilissimi ;  niilhis  ineorum  stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degciicr  facile 
repcritur  (amid  Struviuin,  Corp.  Hist.  German,  p.  216.).  Vcl  Guudling  (Henrico  Aucupe)  ii 
not  »atisf>ia  of  ius  descent  from  Witikind. 
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limits  ^  were  enlarged  on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Othos.  A  portion  of  Gaul  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned  to  the  Germans,  by 
whose  blood  and  language  it  has  been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Caesar 
and  Tacitus.  Between  tlie  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  suc- 
cessors o-f  Otho  acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms 
of  Burgundy  and  Aries.  In  the  north,  Christianity  was  propagated  by 
the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of 
the  Elbe  and  Oder;  the  marches  of  Brandenburg  and  Sleswick  were 
fortified  with  German  colonies ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes 
of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves  his  tributary  vassals. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  for  ever  fixed  the  Imperial 
crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany.  From  that  memorable 
aera,  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced  by  force  and 
ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was  elected  in  the  German 
diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Rome.  II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  cr.  peror 
and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.^ 

The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to  the  East  by 
the  alteration  of  his  style ;  and  instead  of  saluting  his  fathers,  the 
Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  adopt  the  more  equal  and  familiar 
appellation  of  brother.^  Perhaps  in  his  connexion  with  Irene  he 
aspired  to  the  name  of  husband  :  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke 
the  language  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had  renounced  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  nature,  the  duration,  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  an  union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant  empires, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  the  unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins 
may  teach  us  to  suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies 
of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state 
to  the  strangers  of  the  West.*  The  French  ambassadors  were  the 
spectators,  and  had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Nice- 
phorus,  and  the  national  hatred.  Constantinople  was  exasperated  by 
the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient  Rome :  a  proverb,  "  That  the 
"  Franks  were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbours,"  was  in  every  one's 
mouth  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might  be 
tempted  to  reiterate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his 
Imperial  coronation.     After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the 

'  Treatise  of  Conrin.qjius  (de  Fin.  Imp.  German.  Franco.  1680,  4to)  :  he  rejects  the  extra- 
vagant and  improper  scale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlovingian  empires,  and  discuss>es  with  mo- 
deration the  rights  of  Germany,  liar  vassals,  and  her  neighbours. 

*  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  in  the 
list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed  by  those  kings  of  Germany.  The  Italians, 
Muratori  for  instance,  are  more  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon  the  princes  who 
have  been  crowned  at  Rome. 

■'  Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis  (C.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoc  indignantibus  nagnft 
tullt  patientiA,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam  .  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  legationcs,  et  in 
epistolis  fratres  eos  appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28.  p.  128.).  Perhaps  it.was  on  their  account 
that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the  empire. 

*  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  unction  of  Charles,  Kapoi/Wos  (Chron.  p. 
Mg.),  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  Irene  (p.  402,),  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latino. 
Gaillard  relates  his  transactions  with  the  Greek  empire  (ii.  446.). 
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ambassadors  of  Nicephorus  found  him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sala;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to  confound  their  vanity  by 
displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village,  the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of 
the  Byzantine  palace.''  The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through 
four  halls  of  audience :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to  fall  prostrate 
before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the  horse  of 
the  emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  answer,  were  repeated 
in  the  apartments  of  the  count  palatine,  the  steward,  and  the  chamber- 
lain ;  and  their  impatience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of 
the  presence  chamber  were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine 
monarch,  on  his  throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he 
despised,  and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious 
chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West  were  defined  by  the  right 
of  present  possession.  But  the  Greeks' soon  forgot  this  humiliating 
equality,  or  remembered  it  only  to  hate  the  Barbarians  by  whom  it 
was  extorted.  During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  re- 
spectfully saluted  the  mtgiist  Charlemagne  with  the  acclamations  of 
bastleiis,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities 
were  separated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters 
were  inscribed,  "  To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the  emperor  of 
"the  Franks  and  Lombards.''  When  both  power  and  virtue  were  ex- 
tinct, they  despoiled  Lewis  the  second  of  hi-s  hereditary  title,  and,  with 
the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  7'ega,  degraded  him  among  the 
crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply ^  is  expressive  of  his  weakness  :  he 
proves,  with  some  learning,  that  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  basileus:  if,  at 
Constantinople,  it  were  assumed  in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial 
sense,  he  claims  from  his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a  just  partici- 
pation of  the  honours  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy 
was  revived  in  the  reign  of  the  Othos  ;  and  their  ambassador  describes, 
in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine  court.*  The  Greeks 
affected  to  despise  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Sax- 
ons ;  and  in  their  last  decline,  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Ger- 
many the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  to  exercise 
(a.d.  800 — 1060)  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic 

*  Gaillard  very  properly  observes,  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce  suitable  to  children  only  : 
but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the  presence,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger 
growth. 

^  Compare,  In  the  original  texts  collected  by  Pagi  (iii.  a.d.  812,  No.  7.  a.d.  824,  No.  \o, 
&.C.),  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son:  to  the  former  the  ambassadors  of  Michael 
(who  were  indeed  disavowed)  more  suo,  id  est  linguft  Graced,  laudesdixerunt,  imperatorem  eum 
et  BacTiXta  appellantes  ;  to  the  latter,  Vocato  imperatori  Francontm,  &c. 

3  Epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Salerno  (Script.  Ital.  ii.  pars  iio 
243 — 254.  c.  93—107.),  whom  Baron,  (a.d.  871,  No,  51—71.)  mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he 
transcribed  it  in  his  Annals. 

*  Ipse  cnim  vos,  non  imperatorem,  id  est  BafftXeo  suA  linguA,  sed  ob  indignationera 
P>;ya),  id  est  regem  nostrft  vocabat  (Liutprand,  in  Legat.  in  Script.  Ital.  ii.  parsi.  479.).  The 
pope  had  exhorted  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the  august 
emperor  of  the  Romans — quae  inscnptio  secundum  Graecos  pcccatria  et  temeraria  •.  •  •  .  im- 
Veiatorem  inQuiuftt,  umvtrsaUm,  Komanorum,  Aug^istum,  magnum,  solum,  Nicephorum 
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and  Grecian  princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative  increased 
with  the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church. 
In  the  Christian  aristocracy,  the  principal  members  of  the  clergy  still 
formed  a  senate  to  assist  the  administration,  and  to  supply  the 
vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes, 
and  each  parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal-priest,  or  presbyter,  a 
title  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  origin,  has  aspired  to 
emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlarged  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals,  the 
seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal- 
bishops  of  the  Roman  province,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb 
dioceses  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitrse,  Tusculum,  Prasneste,  Tibur,  and  the 
SabineSj  than  by  their  weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior 
share  in  the  honours  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  death 
of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,*  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or  rejected  by 
the  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  election  was 
imperfect ;  nor  could  the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor, 
the  advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  approbation  and 
consent.  The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and 
freedom  of  the  proceedings ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  previous  scrutiny 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  that  he  accepted  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  confirmed  the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims 
were  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  a  synod  of 
bishops  he  presumed  to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish,  the  crimes 
of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  first  imposed  a  treaty  on  the  senate  and 
people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his 
majesty;^  his  successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice:  they 
bestowed  the  Roman  benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bam- 
berg, on  their  chancellors  or  preceptors ;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
merit  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposi- 
tion of  foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most  speciously 
excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The  competitor  who  had 
been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed  to  the  passions  or  avarice  of 
the  multitude:  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood; 
and  the  most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  long  and  disgraceful 
servitude.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were 
insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by  their  tyrants ;  and  such  was 
their  indigence  after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patri- 

*  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in  Thomassin  (Discip.  dc 
I'Eglise,  i.  1261—1298.),  Muratori  (Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  Mv'i,  vi.  disseit.  Ixi.  159—182.),  and 
Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  345— 347.),  who  .-iccurately  remarks  the  forms  and  changes 
of  the  election.  The  cardinal  Bishops,  so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college. 

'  Firmiter  jurantes,  nunquam  se  papam  electuros  aut  ordinaturos,  pra;ter  consensum  et 
electionem  Othonis  et  filii  sui  (Liutprand,  1.  vi .  c.  6.  p.  472.).  This  important  concession  may 
either  supply  or  confirm  the  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by 
Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Muratori  (a.d.  964),  and  so  well  defended  and  explained  by  St.  Marc 
(Abregfc,  ii.  808.  iv.  1167.).  Consult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  iMuratori,  for  the 
election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 
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monies,  that  they  could  neither  support  the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  ex- 
ercise the  charity  of  a  priest.'  The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty,  their 
political  and  amorous  intrigues  :  their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the 
Roman  mitre,  and  their  reign^  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages^ 
the  fable  4  of  a  female  pope.s  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  that  the  second  of 
these  became  the  head  of  the  Latin  church.  His  youth  and  manhood 
were  of  a  suitable  complexion ;  and  the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  charges  that  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Roman 
synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  great.  As  John  XII.  had  re- 
nounced the  dress  and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  soldier  m.7vj  not 
perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that 
he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  hcentious  pursuits  of  gam- 
ing and  hunting.  His  open  simony  might  be  the  consequence  of  dis- 
tress :  and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be 
true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious.  The  Protestants  have  dwelt  with 
malicious  pleasure  on  these  characters  of  anti-christ ;  but  to  a  philo- 
sophic eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their 
virtues.  After  a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed 
and  exalted  (a.d.  1073,  &c.)  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  of  Gregory  VII. 
That  ambitious  monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  projects. 
I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
election,  and  for  ever  to  abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emper- 
ors and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume  the  Western 
empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice'^  of  the  church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal 

*  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  xth  century  are  strongly  painted  in 
the  history  and  legation  of  Liutprand  (p.  440.  450.  471 — 476.  479,  &c.) ;  and  it  is  whimsical 
enough  to  observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invectives  of  Baronius  against  the  popes.  But 
these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  lay-patrons. 

^  The  time  of  pope  Joan  {papissa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat  earlier  than  Theodora  or 
Marozia  ;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are  forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV. 
and  Benedict  III.  But  the  contemporary  Anastasius  indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  and 
the  elevation  of  Benedict  (illico,  mox,  p.  247.)  ;  and  the  accurate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Alura- 
tori,  and  Leibnitz,  fixes  both  events  to  the  year  857. 

3  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  150  witnesses,  or  rather  echoes,  of  the  xivth,  xvth, 
and  xvith  centuries.  They  bear  testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiply- 
ing the  proof  that  so  curious  a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  description 
to  whom  it  was  known.  On  those  of  the  ixth  and  xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have 
flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  reproach?  Could  Liut- 
prand have  missed  such  a  scandal?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  various  readings 
of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  or  even  Marianus  Scotus;  but  a  most  palpable 
forgery  is  the  passage  of  pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of 
the  Roman  Anastasius. 

<  As  false,  it  deserves  that  name ;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredible.  Suppose  a 
famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  born  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  th« 
church,  instead  of  the  army  :  Jier  merit  or  fortune  might  have  raised  her  to  St.  Peter's  chair  ; 
her  amours  would  have  been  natural ;  her  delivery  in  the  streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

5  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  offence ;  and  Joan's 
female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sieiina  (Pagi, 
Critica,  iii.  624.).  She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  Protestants,  Blondel  and  Bayle 
(Diet.  Crit.  Pape.sse,  Polonus,  Blondel)  ;  but  their  brethren  were  scandalized  by  this 
equitable  and  generous  criticism.  Spanhcim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of 
controversy  ;  and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspicion  (p.  289.). 

*  A  new  example  of  the  mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  bencjicium  (Ducange,  i.  617.) 
which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  since  the  Latin  word  may  signify  either 
«•  'ega!  fief,  or  a  simple  favour,  an  obligation  (we  want  the  word  bieu/nit).  (Schmidt,  Hist. 
2'-^  Allemands,  ilL  393.      Pfeffel,  Abrcg6  Chron.  i.  229.  296.  317.  324.  420.  430.  500.  535.  509, 
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dominion  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  After  a  contest 
of  fifty  years,  the  first  of  these  designs  was  accomphshed  by  the  firm 
support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whos^  liberty  was  connected  with 
that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was  crowned 
with  some  partial  and  appaient  success,  has  been  vigorously  resisted 
by  the  secular  power,  and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improvement  of 
human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop  nor  the 
people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne,  or  Otho,  the  provinces  which 
were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the  chance  of  arms.  But  the 
Romans  were  free  to  chuse  a  master  for  themselves ;  and  the  powers 
which  had  been  delegated  to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted 
to  the  French  and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  West.  The  broken  records 
of  the  times  '  preserve  some  remembrance  of  their  palace,  their  mint, 
their  tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  as  late  as 
the  thirteentii  century,  was  derived  from  Caesar  to  the  prasfect  of  the 
city.'  Between  the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people, 
this  supremacy  was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to 
assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their  ambi- 
tion was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects;  and  in  the  decay  and 
division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  defence  of  their 
hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  Italy,  the  famous  Marozia 
invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to  assume  the  character  of  her  third  hus- 
band ;  and  Hugh,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  introduced  by  her  faction 
into  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which  commands  the 
principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first  marriage, 
Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  banquet ;  but  his  re- 
luctant and  ungrateful  service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new 
father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution.  "  Romans,"  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  "  once  you  were  the  masters  of  the  .world,  and 
"  these  Burgundians  the  most  abject  of  your  slaves.  They  now  reign, 
"  these  voracious  and  brutal  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the  commence- 
"  ment  of  your  servitude."  ^  The  alarum-bell  rung  to  arms  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city ;  the  Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  and  shame  ; 
Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son;  and  his  brother,  pope 
John  XI.,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  With 
the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  (a.d.  932)  above  twenty  years  the 
government  of  Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the  popular  pre- 
judice, by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes. His  son  and  heir  Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the 
name  of  John  XII.;  like  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked  by  the 
Lombard  princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the  church  and  repubhc  ;  and 
the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial  dignity.     But 

'  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  eee  SIgonius,  de  Regno  Italiac  ;  0pp. 
ii.  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to 
the  authors  of  his  great  collection. 

^  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  in  which  he 
produces  some  Roman  coins  of  the  French  emperors. 

3  Romanorum  aliquando  scrvi,  scilicet  Burgundiones,  Romanis  imperent  ?  ....  Romanae 
urbis  dignitas  ad  tantam  est  stultitiamduct.i,  iitmeretricum  etiam  imperiopareat?  (Liutprand, 
1.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  450.).  Sigon.  (1.  vi.  400.)  lio.iitively  affirms  the  renovation  of  the  consulship- 
but  in  the  old  writers  Albericu«  is  mere  fnaiiicutly  styled  princeps  Romanorum. 
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the  Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient,  the  festival  of 
the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  conflict  of  prerogative  and 
freedom,  and  Otho  commanded  his  sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his 
person,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar. — Ditmar^  p.  354.  ap.  Schmidt^  iii.  439.  Before  he  repassed  the 
Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and  the  ingrati' 
tude  of  John  XII.  The  pope  was  degraded  (a.d.  967)  in  a  synod;  the 
prasfect  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others  were 
mutilated  or  banished ;  and  this  severe  process  was  justified  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has 
accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the  massacre 
of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table  under  the  fair 
semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship.'  In  the  minority  of  his  son 
Otho  the  third,  Rome  made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon 
yoke,  and  the  consul  ,Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic. 
From  the  condition  of  a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  (A.D.  998) 
to  the  command  of  the  city,  oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  popes, 
and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  In  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  obstinate 
siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a  promise  of  safety : 
his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  head  was  exposed  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Otho,  after  separating 
his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and 
a  disgraceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the  Romans. 
The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widow  of 
Crescentius  enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her  husband, 
by  a  poison  which  she  administered  to  her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the 
design  of  Otho  the  third  to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north, 
to  erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
monarchy.  But  his  successors  only  once  in  their  lives  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatican.^*  Their 
absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious  and  formidable.  They 
descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their  Barbarians,  who  were 
strangers  and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their  transient  visit  was 
a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.^  A  faint  remembrance  of  their 
ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  in- 
dignation the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians, 
who  usurped  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and  reason  than 
to  hold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign  nations,  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  inclination  and  interest.  A  torrent  of  Barbarians  may 
(a.d.  774 — 1250)  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive  empire  must  be 

*  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo 
fScript.  Ital.  vii.  436.),  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  xiith  century  (Fabric.  Biblio. 
Latin,  med.  et  infimi  ifevi,  iii.  69.  ed.  Mansi) ;  but  his  evidence,  which  imposed  on  Sigonius,  is 
reasonably  suspected  by  Muratori  (Annali,  viii,  177.). 

^  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies  of  the  xth  century,  are 
preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius  (Script  Ital.  ii.  pars  i.  405.),  illustrated  by  tne 
Notes  of  Hadrian  Valesius,  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius  has  related  the  whole  process  of  the 
Roman  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of  time  and  fact  (I.  vii.  441.). 

3  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  Muratori  takes  leave  to  observe— doveaiio 
ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  e  bestiali  i  Tedeschi.    Annal.  iii.  368, 
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sapported  by  a  refined  system  of  policy  and  oppression ;  in  the  centre, 
an  absolute  power,  prompt  in  action,  and  rich  in  resources ;  a  swift 
ard  easy  communication  with  the  extreme  parts  :  fortifications  to  check 
the  first  effort  of  rebellion :  a  regular  administration  to  protect  and 
punish ;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking 
discontent  and  despair.  Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  German 
Caesars,  who  were  ambitious  to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their 
patrimonial  estates  were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered  in 
the  provinces ;  but  this  ample  domain  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence 
or  distress  of  successive  princes  ;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute  and 
vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  household.  Their  troops  were  formed  by  the  legal  or  voluntary 
service  of  their  feudal  vasials,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance, 
assumed  the  license  of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by 
the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate ;  the  survivors  brought  back 
the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles,^  and  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
temperance were  often  imputed  to  the  treachery  and  malica  of  the 
Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calamities  of  the  Barbarians. 
This  irregular  tyranny  might  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Italy;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much  interested 
in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twefth  centuries, 
the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom ;  and  the 
generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  I  y  the  republics  of  Tuscany. 
In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal  government  had  never  been  totally 
abolished ;  and  their  first  privileges  were  granted  by  the  favour  and 
policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  bar- 
rier against  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress, 
the  daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions,  were  founded  on 
the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising  communities.^  Each  city  filled 
the  measure  of  her  diocese  or  district :  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts 
and  bishops,  of  the  marquisses  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the 
md :  and  the  proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
lesert  their  solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honourable 
laracter  of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legislative  authority 
ms  inherent  in  the  general  assembly;  but  the  executive  powers 
rere  entrusted  to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the  three 
orders  of  captains.,  valvassors,^  and  commons,  into  which  the  republic 
^as  divided.  Under  the  protection  of  equal  law,  the  labours  of  agri- 
ilture  and  commerce  were  gradually  revived ;  but  the  martial  spirit 
)f  the  Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger ;  and  as 
)ften  as  the  bell  was  rung,  or  the  standard  "^  erected.,  the  gates  of  the 

*  After  boiling  away  the  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  tliat  purpose  were  a  necessary  piece  of 
Tvelling  furniture  ;  and  a  German  who  was  using  it  for  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend, 
;er  it  should  have  been  employed  for  himself  (Schmidt,  iK.  423.).  The  same  author  observes 
at  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  extinguished  in  Italy  (ii.  440.). 

^  Otho  bishop  of  Frisingen  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the  Italian  cities  (1.  ii.  c.  13, 
Script.  Ital.  vi.  707.)  ;  and  the  rise,  progress,  and  government  of  these  republics  are  per- 
fectly illustrated  by  Muratori  (Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  .^vi,  iv.  dissert,  xlv — lii.  1 — 675.  Annal. 
viii,  ix,  X.). 

3  For  these  titles,  see  Selden  (Titles  of  Honour,  iii.  part  i.  488.),  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin, 
ii,  140.  vi.  776.),  and  St.  Marc  (Abregfe  Chron.  ii.  719.). 

\    <  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  carociinn,  a  standard  planted  on  a  car  or  waggon, 
"-iwn  by  a  j«axn  of  oxen  (Pucange,  ii.  194,  195.     Muratori,  Antiq.  ii.  diss,  xxvi.  489.).  ' 
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city  poured  forth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  their 
own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the 
foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the  pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown ; 
and  the  invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two  Frederics, 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  age :  the  first,  superior  perhaps  in 
military  prowess  ;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  the  softer 
accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour  of  the  purple,  Frederic  the  first 
(A.D.  1 1 52 — 1 190)  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of 
a  statesman,  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  The 
recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a  science  most  favour- 
able to  despotism ;  and  his  venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor 
the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  His 
royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the 
diet  of  Roncaglia  ;  and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at  30,000  pounds 
of  silver,*  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  demand,  by  the  rapine 
of  the  fiscal  officers.  The  obstinate  cities  were  reduced  by  the  terror  or 
the  force  of  his  arms;  his  captives  were  delivered  to  the  executioner, 
or  shot  from  his  military  engines  ;  and,  after  the  siege  and  surrender 
of  Milan,  the  buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
300  hostages  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
persed in  four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the  inflexible  conqueror.' 
But  Milan  soon  rose  from  her  ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was 
cemented  by  distress;  their  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope 
Alexander  the  third,  and  the  Greek  emperor :  the  fabric  of  oppression 
was  overturned  in  a  day;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic 
subscribed,  with  some  reservations,  the  freedom  of  four-and-twenty 
cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  their  vigour  and  maturity ;  but 
Frederic  the  second^  (a.d.  1198 — 1250)  was  endowed  with  some  per- 
sonal and  peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  education  recommended 
him  to  the  Italians  ;  and  in  the  implacable  discord  of  the  two  factions, 
the  Ghibelins  were  attached  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed 
the  banner  of  liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of  Rome  had  slum- 
bered, when  his  father  Henry  the  sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
the  empire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and  from  these  here- 
ditary realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  supply  of  troops 
and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  second  was  finally  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  his  kingdom 
was  given  to  a  stranger,  and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at 
Naples  on  a  public  scaffold.  During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  the  name  was  remembered  only  by  the  ignominious  sai(> 
of  the  last  relics  of  sovereignty. 

The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  to  decorat'5 
(a.d.  814 — 1250)  their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor;  but  it  was  not 
their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  Constantine  and 

*  Gunther  Ligurinus,  1.  viii.  584.  et  seq.  apud  Schmidt,  m.  390.  n,    ,•  1     •    c    • 

'  Solus  imperator  faciem  suam  firmavit  ut  petram  (Burcard.  dc  Excidio  Mediolani,  Script. 

Ital.  vi.  917.).    This  volume  of  Muiatori  contains  the  originals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  tho 

first,  which  must  be  compared  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  each 

German  or  Lombard  writer. 
3  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  house  of  Swabia  at  Naples,  scs  Giannone,  1st. 

Civile  ii.  1.  xiv— xix. 
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Justinian.     The  persons  of  the  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests 
were  their  own,  and  their  national  character  was  animated  by  a  spirit 
which  scorned  the  servile  jurisprudence  of  the  new  or  the  ancient 
Rome.     It  would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose 
a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen  who  were  impatient  of  a  magistrate ; 
on  the  bold,  who  refused  to  obey;  on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to 
command.      The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed 
among  the  dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller 
districts,  and  the  margraves  of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all  united 
the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had  been  delegated  to  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  first  Caesars.    The  Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  legions,  as- 
sumed the  Imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or  succeeded  in  their 
revolt,  without  wounding  the  power  and  unity  of  government.     If  the 
dukes,  margraves,  and  counts  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious  in  their 
claims,  the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting  and  per- 
nicious to  the  state.      Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they 
silently  laboured  to  establish  and  appropriate  their  provincial  inde- 
pendence.  Their  ambition  was  seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates 
and  vassals,  their  mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  interest 
of  the  subordinate  nobility,  the  'change  of  princes  and  families,  the 
minorities  of  Otho  the  third  and  Henry  the  fourth,  the  ambition  of  the 
popes,  and  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  fugitive  crowns  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
All  the  attrilHites  of  regal  and  territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually 
usurped  by  the  commanders  of  the  provinces ;  the  right  of  peace  and 
war,  of  life  and  death,  of  coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and 
^.omestic  economy.      Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence,  was 
tified  by  favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful 
vote  or  a  voluntary  service ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to  one,  could 
not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ;  and  every  act 
of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly  moulded  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  kingdom.     In  every  province,  the  visible 
resence  of  the  duke  or  count  '^as  interposed  between  the  throne  and 
e  nobles ;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  vassals  of  a  private 
ief ;  and  tlie  standard,  which  he  received  from  his  sovereign,  was 
ten  raised  against  him  in  the  field.      The  temporal  power  of  the 
ergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or  policy  of  the 
rlovingian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly  depended  on  tlieir 
©deration  and  fidelity;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made 
ual  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth  and  population,  to  the 
ost  ample  states  of  the  militaiy  order.     As  long  as  the  emperors 
tained  the  prerogative  of  bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesi- 
tic  and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  grati- 
de  or  ambition  of  their  friends  and  favourites.     But  in  the  quarrel 
i  the  investitures,  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the 
episcopal  chapters  ;    the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the 
sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  hxs  first  prayers ^  the 
recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend  in  each  church. 
The  secular  governors,  instead  of  being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a 
superior,  could  be  degraded  only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.     In 
first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the  appointment  of  the  son  to  the 
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auchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was  solicited  as  a  favour;  it  WtVS 
gradually  obtained  as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  right :  the  lineal 
succession  was  often  extended  to  the  collateral  or  female  branches ; 
the  states  of  the  empire  (their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal, 
appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale ;  and 
all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private  and  perpetual 
inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched  by  the  casual- 
ties of  forfeiture  and  extinction :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate, 
it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  second,  Germany  was  left  a  monster 
with  an  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and  prelates  disputed  the 
ruins  of  the  empire :  the  lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone 
to  obey,  than  to  imitate,  their  superiors ;  and  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  strength,  their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of 
conquest  or  robbery.  Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe;  and  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  violence  of  the  same 
tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals  were  divided 
and  destroyed,  while  the  union  (a.d.  1250)  of  the  Germans  has  pro- 
duced, under  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  foederative 
republic.  In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution  of  diets, 
a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the  powers  of  a  common  legis- 
lature are  still  exercised  by  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of  the 
electors,  the  princes,  and  the  free  and  Imperial  cities  of  Germany.  I. 
Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  were  permitted  to  assume,  with 
a  distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  chusing  the 
Roman  emperor;  and  these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  the  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of 
Cologne.  II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves 
of  a  promiscuous  multitude  :  they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes, 
the  long  series  of  independent  counts,  and  excluded  the  nobles  or 
equestrian  order,  60,000  of  whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared 
on  horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  III.  The  pride  of  birth  and 
dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopted  the  commons 
as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
they  were  introduced  about  the  same  aera  into  the  national  assemblies 
of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic  league  commanded 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north  :  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine 
secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland  country :  the  influence 
of  the  cities  has  been  adequate  to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their 
negative  still  invalidates  the  acts  of  the  two  superior  colleges  of 
electors  and  princes.' 

*  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  jus  puhliamt  of  Gefm^ny,  I  must  either  quote  one 
writer  or  a  thousand  ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one  faithful  guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit, 
a  multitude  of  names  and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  PfefTeJ,  the  author  of  the  best  legal  and 
constitutional  history  that  I  know  of  an>» country  (Nouvel  AbregO  Chron.  de  I'Hist.  et  du 
Droit  Public  d'AUemagne  ;  Paris,  1776,  2  vols.  4to).  His  learning  and  judgment  have  dis- 
cerned the  most  interesting  facts  ;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  them  in  a  narrow  space  ;  his 
ch^onological'^rder  distributes  them  under  the  proper  dates';  and  »  elaborate  inde.\-  collects 
them  under  their  respective  heads.  To  this  work,  m  a  less  pcrfect'state,  Dr.  Roberts<>n  was 
gratefully  indebted  for  that  mabterly  sketch  which  traces  even  the  modern  changes  of  the 
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It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  we  may  view  in  the  strongest 
light  the  state  and  contrast  of  the  Roman  empire  of  Germany,  which 
no  longer  held,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a 
single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their  unworthy  successors 
were  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of 
Schwartzenburgh :  the  emperor  Henry  the  seventh  procured  for  his 
son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  grandson  Charles  the  fourth  (a.D. 
1347 — 1378)  was  born  among  a  people,  strange  and  barbarous  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Germans  themselves/  After  the  excommunication 
•ef  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  vacant 
empire  from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of 
Avignon,  affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death  of  his  com- 
petitors united  the  electoral  college,  and  Charles  was  unanimously 
saluted  king  of  the  Romans,  and  future  emperor :  a  title  which  in  the 
same  age  was  prostituted  to  the  Caesars  of  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and  important 
magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a  village 
that  he  might  call  his  own.  His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of 
presiding  and  proposing  in  the  national  senate,  which  was  convened 
at  his  summons ;  and  his  native  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent 
than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nuremburgh,  was  the  firmest  seat  of  his 
power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue.  The  army  with  which 
he  (a.D.  1355)  passed  the  Alps,  consisted  of  300  horse.  In  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned  with  the  irott  crown,  which 
tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  but  he  was  admitted 
niy  with  a  peaceful  train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  upon  him ; 
.nd  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti, 
hom  he  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he 
s  again  crowned  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire;  but,  ip 
ibedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  immediately  with- 
drew, without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
eloquent  Petrarch,'  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionary  glories  of  the 
'^apitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohe- 
ian ;  and  even  his  contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole  exer- 
ise  of  his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles. 
"  e  gold  of  Italy  secured  the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the 
ameful  poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was  arrested 
a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the  public 
n,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  payment  of  his  expences. 
'  From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent  majesty  of 
'  e  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden  bull,  which 
k.Yi.  1356)  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promulgated  in  the  style 
'  a  sovereign  and  legislator.     An  hundred  princes  bowed  before  his 

Germanic  body.     The  Corpus  Historisc  Germanica  of  Strnvius  has  been  likewise  consulted, 
Ihe  more  usefully,  as  that  huge  compilation  is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the  original  texts. 

*  \tX,  personally,  Charles  iV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Barbarian,  After  his  education 
»t  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native,  idiom  ;  and  the  emperor  conversed 
and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German  (Struvius.  p.  615.). 
Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  learned  prince. 

*  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of  Charles  IV.  is  painted  in 
lively  and  original  colours  in  the  curious  Mem.  sur  la  Vie  de  Pctrarque,  iii.  376 — 430.  by  tha 
abb6  de  Sadft  whose  proUxity  has  ntver  been  blamed  by  any  reader  of  lasts  and  curiosity. 
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throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dignity  by  the  voluntary  honours  Avhich 
they  yielded  to  their  chief  or  minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  the  he- 
reditary great  officers,  the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were 
equal  to  kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domestic  service  of  the 
palace.  The  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual  arch-chan- 
cellors of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The  great  marshal,  on  horse- 
back, exercised  his  function  with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he 
emptied  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  regulate  the 
order  of  the  guests.  The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  presented,  after  the  repast,  the  golden 
ewer  and  bason,  to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as  great  cup- 
bearer, was  represented  by  the  emperor's  brother,  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
burgh  and  Brabant ;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  great  hunts- 
men, who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag,  with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns 
and  hounds.^  Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Ger- 
many alone :  the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed  the  pre- 
eminence of  his  rank  and  dignity :  he  was  the  first  of  the  Christian 
princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great  republic  of  the  West :'  to  his 
person  the  title  of  majesty  was  long  appropriated ;  and  he  disputed 
with  the  pope  the  sublime  prerogative  of  creating  kings  and  assembling 
councils.  The  oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  Charles  the  fourth;  and  his  school  resounded  with  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  contrary  opinion  was 
condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  an  heresy,  since  even  the  gospel 
had  pronounced,  "  And  there  went  forth  a  decree  from  Caesar  Au- 
"  gustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed." — Gravina,  Orig.  Jur. 
Civil  p.  1 08. 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between  Augustus 
and  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast  between  the  two 
Caesars ;  the  Bohemian,  who  concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask 
of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman,  who  disguised  his  strength  under  the 
semblance  of  modesty.  At  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his 
reign  over  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Atkntic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  state  and 
the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her  pro- 
vinces assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and 
a  tribune.  His  will  was  the  law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration  of 
his  laws  he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and,  from 
their  decrees,  their  master  accepted  and  renewed  his  temporary  com- 
mission to  administer  the  repubUc.      In  his  dress,  his  domestics,^  his 

*  See  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Struvius,  p.  639. 

'  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  was  never  represented 
with  more  dignity  than  in  Uie  council  of  Constance.     Lenfant's  History  of  that  aj»semb!y. 

3  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  frcodmen  of  Aufi^JStus  and 
Ltvia.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  office,  that  one  slave  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  wool 
which  was  spun  by  the  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  ner  lap-dog,  &c.  (Camere 
Sepolchrale,  &c  by  Bianchini.  Extract  of  his  work,  in  the  Biblio.  Ital.  Iv,  175.  His  Eloge, 
by  Fontentlle,  vl.  356.].  But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  moro 
ounierous  than  those  ot  Pellio  or  Loutulus.     Tbay  only  prove  the  general  riches  of  the  city. 
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titleu,in  all  the  officef  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintained  the  character 
of  a  private  Roman;  and  his  most  artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret 
of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 


I 
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CHAPTER  L. 


Description  of  Arabia  and  its  hiliabitants. — Birth,  Character,  and 
Doctrine  of  Mahomet. — He  preaches  at  Mecca. — Flies  to  Medina. — 
Propagates  his  Religion  by  the  Sword. —  Voluntary  or  reluctant 
Submission  of  the  A7'abs. — His  Death  and  Successors, —  The  Claims 
and  Fortunes  of  A  li  and  his  Descendants. 

After  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleeting  Caesars  of 
Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius, 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  While  the  state  was 
exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the  church  was  distracted  by  the 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  sects,  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of 
Christianity  and  of  Rome.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the 
manners  of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  causes 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire;  and  our  eyes  are 
curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable  revolutions  which 
have  impressed  a  new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations  of  the 
globe.  ^ 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 
the  Arabian  peninsula  ^  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious 
but  irregular  dimensions.      From  the  northern  point  of  Beles  ^  on  the 

*■  As  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  much  Arabic  learning,  I  must  profess 
my  total  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  interpreters,  who 
have  transfused  their  science  into  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  Their  collections, 
versions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  notice. 

^  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  1.  The  Greeks  and  Latijis, 
whose  progressive  knowledge  may  be  traced  in  Agatharcidcs  'de  Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson, 
Geog.  Minor,  i.),  Diodor.  Sicul.  (i.  1.  ii.  159.  1.  iii.  211.  ed.  Wesseling),  Strabo(l.  xvi.  1112. 
from  Eratosthenes,  p.  1122 — 1132.  from  Artemidorus),  Dionysius  (Periegesis,  927 — 969.), 
Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  v.  12.  vi.  32.),  and  Ptolemy  (Descnpt.  et  Tabulae  Urbium,  in  Hudson, 
iii.).  2.  The  Arabic  writers,  who  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or 
devotion:  the  extracts  of  Pocock  (Spec.  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  125.)  from  the  Geography  of  the 
Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  us  still  more  dissatisfied  with  the  version  or  abridgment  (p.  2^ — 27. 
J4— 56,  loS,  &c.  119,  &c.)  which  the  Maronites  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of 
Gcog.  Nubiensis  (Paris,  1619.)  ;  but  the  Latin  and  French  translators.  Greaves  (in  Hud.son, 
iii.).  and  Galland  (Voy.  de  la  Palest,  par  la  Roque,  p.  265..),  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabia  of 
Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  and  correct  account  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  enriched, 
however,  from  the  Biblio.  Orient,  of  d'Herbelot,  p.  120.  et  alibi  passim.  3.  Ihe  European 
travellers;  among  whom  Shaw  (p.  438 — 455O  and  Niebuhr  (Descrip.  IT73.  Voy,  L  1776)  de- 
serve an  honourable  distinction  :  Busching  (Geoe.  par  Berengcr.  viii.  416.;  has  compiled  with 
judgment ;  and  d'Anville's  Maps  (Orbis  Veter.  Notus,  and  !«■•  Partie  d«  I'Asie)  should  lie  be- 
fore the  reader,  with  his  Geog.  Ancien.  ii.  208. 

3  Abulfed.  Descript.  Arabiae.  p.  i.  D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p,  19.  It  was  in 
this  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a  satrap,  that  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the 
Suphratcs  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  c,  10.  p.  39.  ed.  Wells}, 
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Euphrates,  a  line  of  1 500  miles  is  terminated  by  the  straits  of  Ba- 
belmandel  and  the  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  this  length  may 
be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  from  Bassora 
to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.'  The  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern  basis  presents  a 
front  of  1000  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  with  the  epithets 
of  the  stony  and  the  sandy.  Even  the  Avilds  of  Tartary  are  decked  by 
the  hand  of  nature  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage ;  and  the 
lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from  the 
presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia,  a  bound- 
less level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  mountains  ;  and 
the  face  of  the  desert,  without  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct 
and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Instead  of  refreshing  breezes,  the 
winds,  particularly  from  the  S.  W.,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly 
vapour  ;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately  raise  and  scatter, 
are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole  caravans,  whole 
armies,  have  been  lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  common 
benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest ;  and  such  is  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propa- 
gate the  element  of  fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions : 
the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth  : 
the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia,  that  strike  their 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourished  by  the  dews  of  the 
night :  a  scanty  supply  of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aqueducts  : 
the  wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
pilgrim  of  Mecca,^  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted  by 
the  taste  of  the  waters,  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or  salt. 
Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Arabia.  The 
experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments. 
A  shady  grove,  a  green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient 
to  attract  a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can 
afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  which 
encourage  their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm-tree  and  the 
vine.  The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water :  the  air  is  more 
temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the  human 
race  more  numerous ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman ;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense  ^  and 

'  Reland  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  i.  That  our  Red  Sea  (the  Arabian 
Gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mnre  Ruhritm,  the  E/9U0pa  ^a\aaar\  of  the  ancients, 
whicn  was  extended  to  the  indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  ocean.  2.  That  the  synonymous 
words  tpvdpoi,  aiOio\l/t,  alluded  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks  or  negroes  (Dissert.  Miscell. 
i.  591.). 

*  In  the  30  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  .ind  Mecca,  there  are  15  destitute  of  good 
wafer.     Route  of  the  Hadjees,  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

3  The  aromatics,  especially  the  t/nts  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia,  occupy  the  xiith  book  of 
riiny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  iv.)  introduces,  in  a  simile,  the  spicy  odours  tHat 
are  Mown  by  the  north-east  wind  from  the  Sabaean  coast ; 

-——Many  a  league, 
Pleafcd  with  the  grateful  Keat,  old  Ocean  tnulet* 
(PHn.  Hist.  Natur,  xii,  4*.} 
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coffee  have  attracted  in  different  ages  the  merchants  of  the  world. 
If  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  sequestered  re- 
gion may  truly  deserve  the  appellation  of  the  happy :  and  the  splendid 
colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction  has  been  suggested  by  contrast  and 
countenanced  by  distance.  It  was  for  this  earthly  paradise  that 
nature  had  reserved  her  choicest  favours  and  her  most  curious  work- 
manship :  the  incompatible  blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence  were 
ascribed  to  the  natives  :  the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold  '  and  gems, 
and  both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odours  of  aroma- 
tic sweets.  This  division  of  the  sandy ^  the  stony ^  and  the  happy ^  so 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  country,  whose  language  and 
Inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same,  should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige 
of  its  ancient  geography.  The  maritime  districts  of  Bahrein  and 
Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen 
displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Fcelix :  the 
name  of  Neged  is  extended  over  the  inland  space ;  and  the  birth  of 
Mahomet  has  illustrated  the  province  oi  Hej'az  along  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea." 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence  j 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  p(  insula  might  be  out-numbered  by 
the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious  province.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Icthyophagi^ 
or  fish-eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  quest  of  their  precarious  food. 
In  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the  name  of 
society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  laws,  almost  without  sense  or 
language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  oblivion,  and  the  help- 
less savage  was  restrained  from  multiplying  his  race,  by  the  wants  and 
pursuits  which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  sea- 
coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs 
had  emerged  from  this  scene  of  misery ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness 
could  not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  the  more 
secure  and  plentiful  condition  of  the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is 
uniformly  pursued  by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  por- 
trait of  the  modern  Bedouins,  we  may  trace  the  features  of  their  ances- 
tors,^  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under  similar  tents, 

*  Agatharcides  affirms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from  the  size  of  an  olive  to  that 
V»f  a  nut ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten  times  the  value  of  gold  (de  Marl  Rubro,  p.  60.). 
These  real  or  imaginary  treasures  are  vanished  ;  and  no  gold  mmes  are  at  present  known  in 
Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  124.). 

'  Consult,  peruse,  and  study,  the  Specimen  Historia  Arabum  of  Pocock  !  (Oxon.  1650,  410.) 
I  The  30  pages  of  text  and  version  are  extracted  from  the  Dynasties  of  Gregory  Abulpharagius, 
.which  Pocock  afterwards  translated  (Oxon.   1663,  410)  :    the  358  notes  form  a  classic  and 
original  work  on  the  Arabian  antiquities. 

3  Arrian  remarks  the  Icthyophagi  of  the  coast  of  Hejaz  (Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  p.  12.) 
and  beyond  Aden  (p.  15.).  It  seems  probable  that  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (in  the  largest 
sense)  were  occupied  by  these  savages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus  ;  but  I  can  hardly  be* 
lieve  that  anw  cannibals  were  left  among  the  savages  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop.  de 
Bell.  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  19.). 

*  Speci.  Hist.  Arab,  of  Pocock,  p.  2.  5.  86,  &c.  The  journey  of  M.  d'Arvieux,  in  1664,  to 
the  camp  of  the  emir  of  Mount  Carmel  (Voy.  de  la  Palest.  Amsterdam,  1718},  exhibits  a 


t' 


leasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Bedouins,  which  may  be  illustrated  from  Niebuht 


escrip.  de  I'Arabie,  p.  327.)  and  Volney  (i.  343.),  the  last  sUid  most  judicious  of  our  Syrian 
v«ll«n. 
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and  conducted  their  horses,  and  c  .mels,  and  sheep,  to  the  same  springs 
and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  in- 
creased, by  our  dominion  over  the  useful  animals ;  and  the  Arabian 
shepherd  had  acquired  the  absolute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and 
a  laborious  slave.'  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the 
genuine  and  original  country  of  the  horse;  the  climate  most  propitious, 
not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  generous 
animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English  breed, 
is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood  :"  the  Bedouins  preserve, 
with  superstitious  care,  the  honours  and  memory  of  the  purest  race : 
the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alien- 
ated ;  and  the  birth  of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as 
a  subject  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulation.  These  horses  are  edu- 
cated in  the  tents,  among  the  children  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  tender 
familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits  of  ^^entleness  and  attach- 
ment. They  arc  accustomed  only  to  walk  anr .  to  gallop  :  their  sensa- 
tions are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the  whip : 
their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit ;  but 
no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  they 
dart  away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dis- 
mounted in  the  rapid  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered 
his  seat.  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  sacred 
and  precious  gift.  That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burthen  can  per- 
form, without  eating  or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several  days;  and  a 
reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of 
the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks  of  servitude  :  the 
larger  breed  is  capable  of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the 
fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost  every  part  of  the 
camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk  is  plentiful  and  nutritious  :  the 
young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal :  ^  a  valuable  salt  is  extract- 
ed from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the 
long  hair,  which  falls  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufac- 
tured into  the  garments,  the  furniture,  and  the  tents,  of  the  Bedouins. 
In  the  rainy  seasons  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage 
of  the  desert :  during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter, 
they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  hills  of  Yemen, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  have  often  extorted  the 
dangerous  hcense  of  visiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger 
and  distress ;  and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may 
appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in  the 

^  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the  Horse  and  the  Canul^  in 
the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bufton.  j    r  i. 

'  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  d'Arvieux  (p.  159.)  and  Niebuhr  (p.  142.).  At  the  end  of  the 
xiiith  century,  the  horses  of  Naged  were  esteemed  sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and 
serviceable,  those  of  Hejaz  most  noble.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and  last  class, 
were  generally  despised,  as  having  too  much  body  and  too  little  spirit  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  339.) :  their  strength  was  requisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armour. 

3  Qui  camibus  camelorum  vesci  solent  odii  tenaces  sunt,  was  the  opinion  of  an  Arabian 
physician  (Pocock,  Spec.  p.  88.).  Mahomet  himself,  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow, 
and  does  not  even  mention  the  camel ;  but  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already  more 
luxurious  (Gagnicr,  Vic  de  Mahomet,  iii.  404.). 
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possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the  proudest  emir, 
who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  10,000  horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  found  between  the  hordes  of 
Sc>-thia  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  were  collected 
into  towns,  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  trade  and  agriculture.  A 
part  of  their  time  and  industry  was  stiU  devoted  to  tke  management  of 
their  cattle :  they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren  of 
the  desert ;  and  the  Bedouins  derived  from  their  useful  intercourse, 
some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art  and  knowledge. 
Among  the  42  cities  of  Arabia,'  enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  the  most 
ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen  :  the  towers  of 
Saana,^  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab,^  were  constructed  by 
the  kings  of  the  Homerites ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by 
the  prophetic  glories  of  Medina^  and  Mecca,^  near  the  Red  Sea,  and 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  270  miles.  The  last  of  these  holy 
places  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and  the 
termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not 
indeed,  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and  populous- 
ness  of  Marseilles.  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must 
have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the  choice  of  a  most  unpromising  situa- 
tion. They  erected  their  habitations  of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  about 
two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  moun- 
tains :  the  soil  is  a  rock ;  the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is 
bitter  or  brackish ;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ;  and  grapes 
are  transported  above  70  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame 
and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicuous 
among  the  Arabian  tribes ;  but  their  ungrateful  soil  refused  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  and  their  position  was  favourable  to  the  enterprises  of 
trade.  By  the  sea-port  of  Gedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  40  miles, 
they  maintained  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia ;  and  that 
Christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 
The  treasures  of  Africa  were  conveyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gerrha 
or  Katif,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock- 

'  Yet  Marcian  of  Heraclea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16.  i.  Hudson,  Minor.  Geog.)  reckons  164 
towns  in  Arabia  Foslbc.  The  size  of  the  towns  might  be  small — the  faith  of  the  writer  might 
be  large. 

^  It  Ls  compared  by  Abulfeda  (Hudson,  iii.  54.)  to  Damascus,  and  is  still  the  residence  of 
the  Imam  of  Yemen  (Voy.  de  Niebuht,  i.  331.).  Saana  is  24  parasangs  from  Dafar  (Abulfeda, 
p.  5i.\  and  68  from  Aden  (p.  53.). 

-'  Pocock,  Spec.  p.  57.  Geog.  Nubiensis,  p.  52.  Meriaba,  or  Merab,  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of  Augustus  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  33.},  and  had  not  re- 
vived in  the  xivth  century  (Abulfed.  Descrip.  Arab.  p.  58.). 

■*  The  name  of  city,  Medina,  was  appropriated,  kut  tfpjy^v,  to  Yatreb  (the  latrippa  of 
the  Greeks],  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  The  distances  from  Medina  are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda 
in  stations,  or  day's  journey  of  a  caravan  (p.  15.) :  to  Bahrein,  15  ;  to  Bassora,  18  ;  toCufah, 
20  ;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  20  ;  to  Cairo,  25  ;  to  Mecca,  10  ;  from  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  52.) 
or  Aden,  30  ;  to  Cairo,  31  days,  or  412  hours  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477.)  ;  which,  accoraing  to 
the  estimate  of  d'Anville  (Mesures  Itiner.  p.  99.),  allows  about  25  English  miles  for  a  day's 
^umey.  From  the  land  of  frankincense  (Hadramaut,  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Cape 
Fartasch)  to  Gaza,  in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xii.  32.)  computes  65  mansions  of  camels. 
These  measures  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

S  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p. 
368.  Pocock,  Spec.  p.  125.  Abulfeda,  p.  11 — ^40.).  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  and  the  short  hints  of  Thevenot  (Voy.  du  Levant,  part  i. 
490.)  are  taken  from  the  suspicious  mouth  of  an  African  renegado.  Some  Persian  counted 
6000  houses  (Chardm,  iv.  167.). 
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salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles :'  and  from  thence,  with  the  native  pearls 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a  month's 
journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on  the  left  hand.  The 
former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans ; 
and  their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious 
and  troublesome  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana 
and  Merab,  in  the  harbours  of  Oman  and  Aden  the  camels  of  the 
Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aiomatics  ;  a  supply 
of  corn  and  manufactures  was  purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and 
Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty  and  riches  in  the 
Streets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons  united  the  love  of  arms 
with  the  profession  of  merchandise.' 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theme  of 
praise  among  strangers  and  natives;  and  the  arts  of  controversy 
transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favour 
of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael.  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be 
dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as 
it  is  superfluous  :  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,^  and  the 
Turks;*  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed 
under  a  Scythian  tyrant;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia s  em- 
braced the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ishmael  and  his  sons  must 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  excep- 
tions are  temporary  or  local  ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the 
yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  ;  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and 
Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Arabia;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks^  may  exercise  a  shadow  of 
jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a 
people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack.  The 
obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and 

*  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  iiio.  See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  Bassora,  in  d'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  6. 

'  Mirum  dictii  ex  inniuneris  populis  pars  acqua  in  cotnmerciis  aut  in  latrociniis  degit  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  vi,  32.).  Sale's  Koran,  Sural  cvi.  503.  Pocock,  Spec.  p.,2.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  361.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  5.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  i.  72.  120. 
126,  &c. 

3  It  was  subdued,  a.d.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who  founded  a  dynasty  of 
Curds  or  Ayoubites  (Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  425.  D'Herbelot,  p.  477-)- 
.  4  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  I.  (a.d.  1538)  and  Selim  II.  (1568).  Cantemir's  Hist,  of  the 
Othman  Empire,  p.  201,  The  Pasha,  who  resided  at  Saana,  commanded  21  Beys,  but  no 
revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the  Porte  (Mar&igH,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomanno,  p. 
124.),  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the  year  i6jo  (Niebuhr.  p.  167.). 

6  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third  Palestine,  the  prmcipal 
cities  were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated  their  sera  from  the  year  105,  when  they  were  sub- 
dued by  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of  Tnijan  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii.).  Petra  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nabathaians  ;  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Genes,  xxv. 
12,  &c.  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jerom,  Le  Clerc,  and  Calmet).  Justinian  relinquished  a 
palm  country  of  ten  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  iElah  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1. 1.  c.  19.), 
and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  aud  a  custom-house  (Arrian  in  Periplo  Mans  Ery« 
thrxi,  p.  II.  in  Hudson,  i.),  at  a  place  (\«w/<t)  Kio/xt;,  Pagus  Albus  Hawara)  in  the  territory 
of  Medina  (d'Anville  Mem.  sur  I'kgypte,  p.  243.).  These  real  possessions,  and  some  naval 
inroads  of  Trajan  (Pcripl.  p.  14,  15.),  are  magnified  by  history  and  medals  into  the  Roman 
conque.st  of  Arabia.  ,  ,        ,  .  ^.i 

•  Niebuhr  (Descrip.  de  rArabie,  p.  3d«.  3!»9.)  Rffords  the  most  recent  and  authentic  intti- 
igonce  of  th«  Turkish  empire  in  Axahia. 
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country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet/  their  intrepid 
valour  had  been  severely  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war .  The  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly 
nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the 
sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe ;  but  the 
martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on  horseback  and 
in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the 
scymetar.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is  the  firmest 
pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding  generations  are  animated  to 
prove  their  descent  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic 
feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ;  and  in 
their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  80,000  of  the  confederates.  When  they 
advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front ;  in  the  rear,  the 
assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and  camels,  who  in  8  or  10  days 
Can  perform  a  march  of  400  or  500  miles,  disappear  before  the  con- 
queror ;  the  secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search  ;  and  his  vic- 
torious troops  are  consumed  with  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely  reposes 
in  the  heart  of  the  burning  solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
Bedouins  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the 
barriers  also  of  the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war, 
are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions  of 
Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude;^  and  it  is  only  by  a 
naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Yemen  has  been  successfully 
attempted.  When  Mahomet  erected  his  holy  standard,^  that  kingdom 
Was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Ho- 
hierites  still  reigned  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes 
Was  tempted  to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate  master. 
The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the  inde- 
pendent Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  long 
quarrel  of  the  East :  the  tribe  of  Gassan  was  allowed'  to  encamp  on 
the  Syrian  territory :  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a 
eity  about  40  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their 
Service  in  the  field  was  speedy  and  vigorous ;  but  their  friendship  was 
i^enal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity  capricious  :  it  was  an  easier 
task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  Barbarians ;  and,  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to  despise,  the 
splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes'*  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Saracens,^  a  name  which 

Diodor.  Sicul.  (ii.  1,  xix.  390.  ed.  Wesseling)  has  clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Na- 
tathaean  Arabs,  who  resisted  the  arms  of  Antigonus  and  his  son. 

Strabo,  1.  xvi.  1127.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  32.  ^Elius  Gallus  landed  near  Medina,  and 
ched  near  1000  miles  into  the  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  Ocean.     The  non 
ante  devictis  Sabeae  regibus  (Od.  i.  29.),  and  the  intacti  Arabum  thesauri  (Od.  iii.  24.)  of 
Horace,  attest  the  virgin  purity  of  Arabia. 

3  Seethe  imperfect  history  of  Yemen  in  Pocock,  Spec.  p.  55.  of  Hira,  p.  66.  of  Gassan,  p, 
75.  as  far  as  it  could  be  known  or  preserved  in  the  time  of  ignorance. 
*  The  SapoKijviKa  (pvXa,  fxvpiaStv  Tavra  kul  To  TrXeia-rov  avTwv  tptj/novoinoi,  KOt 

fAtffiroTOi,  are  described  by  Menander  (Excerpt.   Legation,  p.    149.),  Procop.  (de  Bell. 
,  P"ic.  1.  L  a  17.  19.  1.  ii.  c.  lo.l ;  and,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  by  Artimianus  (L  xlv,  c.  4.;, 
Who  had  spoken  of  theih  ai  early  as  tDie  reign  of  Marcvu. 
5  Tho  oamo  which,  mod  by  PtoUmy  aad  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  by  AmmlanuS  4hd  Ptifi 
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cv^ry  Christian  mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and 
abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their  national 
independence ;  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free ;  and  he  enjoys,  in  some 
degree,  the  benefits  of  society,  without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of 
nature.  In  every  tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has 
exalted  a  particular  family  above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The 
dignities  of  sheich  and  emir  invariably  descend  in  this  chosen  race  ; 
but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose  and  precarious;  and  the  most 
worthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  simple, 
though  important,  office  of  composing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and 
guiding  valour  by  their  example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit 
has  been  permitted  to  command  the  countrymen  of  Zenobia.'  The 
momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  produces  an  army ;  their  more 
lasting  union  constitutes  a  nation ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of 
emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the  Arabian 
princes  abuse  their  power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion 
of  their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental 
jurisdiction.  Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  unconfined,  the  desert 
is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual  and 
voluntary  compact.  The  softer  natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  a  monarch ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without 
endangering  his  life,='  the  active  powers  of  government  must  have  been 
devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather  the  substance, 
of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal 
ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactions  as  the  princes  of 
their  country ;  but  they  reigned,  like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici 
at  Florence,  by  the  opinion  of  their  wisdom  and  integrity ;  their  in- 
fluence was  divided  with  their  patrimony;  and  the  sceptre  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occasions  they  convened  the  assembly  of  the 
people ;  and  since  mankind  must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
obey,  the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient  Arabs  is 
tJie  clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom.^    But  their  simple  freedom 

copius  in  a  larger,  s^nse,  lias  been  derived,  ridiculously,  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
obscurely  from  the  village  of  Saraka  {fieTa  Na/Saraious.  Stephan.  de  Urbibus),  more 
plausibly  from  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or  Oriental  situation 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Oriental.  1.  i.  c.  i.  7.  Pocock,  Spec.  p.  33.  Asseman.  Bibliot,  Orient,  iv. 
567.).  Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these  etymologies,  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p. 
2.  18.  Hudson,  iv.),  who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern  position  of  the  Sara- 
cens, then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot  therefore  allude 
to  any  juxtional  character  ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must  be  found,  not  in 
the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  Lmguage. 

^  Saraceni  ....  mulieres  aiunt  in  eos  regnare  (Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  3.  Hudson, 
iii.).     The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  story.     Pocock,  Spec,  p,  69.  83. 

^  M?;  t^tivai  IK  Tuiv  (BaaiXtioov,  is  the  report  of  Agatharcides  (de  Man  Rubro,  p.  63. 
Hudson,  i,),  Diodor.  Sicul.  (L  1.  iii.  c.  47.  p.  315.),  and  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  X124.).  But  I  mucii 
suspect  that  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which  the  creduUty  of 
travellers  so  often  transforms  mto  a  fact,  a  custom,  and  a  law. 

3  Non  gloriabantm-  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  eloquextiO.  (Sephadius,  apud 
Pocock,  Spec.  p.  i6i.).  This  gift  of  speech  they  shared  only  with  the  Persians ;  and  th« 
sententious  Arabs  would  probably  have  disdained  the  simple  and  sublime  logic  of  De* 
Diosthenes 
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was  of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  repubUcs,  in  which  each  member  possessed  an 
undivided  share  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  community.  In 
the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because  each  of 
her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His 
breast  is  fortified  with  the  austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and 
sobriety ;  the  love  of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits 
of  self-command;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards  him  from  the 
meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The  gravity 
and  firmness  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanour : 
his  speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and  concise,  he  is  seldom  provoked  to 
laughter,  his  only  gesture  is  that  of  stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable 
symbol  of  manhood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.* 
The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  survived  their  conquests  :  the  first  caliphs 
indulged  the  bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects :  they 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the  congregation  :  nor  was  it 
before  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbassides 
adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  By- 
zantine courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes  that 
render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or 
icnlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  character.  The  separation 
of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  con- 
found the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land 
has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  which  they  believe  and 
practise  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  division  of 
the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  human  family ;  acid  that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw 
Ishmael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of 
which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchan- 
dise :  the  caravans  that  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged ; 
and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,^  have 
been  the  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.  If  a  Bedouin  discovers 
from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him,  crying, 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Undress  .thyself,  thy  aunt  {my  wife)  is  without  a 
"garment"  A  ready  submission  entitles  him  to  mercy;  resistance 
will  Drovoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood  must  c;x^">iate  the  blood 
which  he  presumes  to  shed  in  legitimate  defence.  A  smgle  robber,  or 
a  few  associates,  are  branded  with  their  genuine  name ;  but  the  exploits 
of  a  numerous  band  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and  honourable 
war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed  against  mankind,  was 
doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  murder,  and  re- 
venge. In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is 
now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  siraller, 

'  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  d'Arvieux,  d'Horbclot,  and  Niebuhr,  represent,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  illustrated  by  many 
incidental  passages  in  the  life  of  Mahomet. 

Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1500  stadia  which  Sesostris  built 
'[o»  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis  (Diodor.  Sicul.  L  1.  i.  67.).  Under  th«  name  of  Hycsas.  th« 
ihepherU-Hings,  thev  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98--163.}. 
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list  of  respectable  potentates ;  but  each  Arab,  with  impunity  and  re- 
nown, might  point  his  javelin  against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The 
union  of  the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language 
nd  manners;  and  in  each  community,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trate was  mute  and  impotent.  Of  the  time  of  ignorance  which  pre- 
ceded Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles^  are  recorded  by  tradition : 
hostility  was  embittered  with  the  rancour  of  civil  faction ;  and  the  re- 
cital, in  prose  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud  was  sufficient  to  rekindle 
the  same  passions  among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes.  In 
private  life,  every  man,  at  least  every  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  its  own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honour,  which  weighs  the 
insult  rather  than  the  injury,  shed  its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of 
the  Arabs :  the  honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards,  is  most 
easily  wounded ;  an  indecent  action,  a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  ex- 
piated only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender ;  and  such  is  their  patient 
inveteracy,  that  they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the  Bar- 
barians of  every  age ;  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands 
the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses  even 
the  head  of  the  murderer,  substitutes  an  innocent  to  the  guilty  person, 
and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race 
•by  whom  they  have  been  injured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are 
exposed  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated ;  the  individuals  of  either 
family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  fifty  years  may  some- 
times elapse  before  the  account  of  vengeance  be  finally  settled.'  This 
sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pfity  or  forgiveness,  has  been  moderated, 
however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  which  require  in  every  private  en- 
counter some  decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers  and 
weapons.  An  annual  festival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four,  months,  was 
observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  during  which  their 
swords  were  religiously  sheathed  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  hos- 
tility ;  and  this  partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  the  habits 
of  anarchy  and  warfare.  ^ 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by  the  milder 
influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary  peninsula  is  encom- 
passed by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world :  the  mer- 
chant is  the  friend  of  mankind :  and  the  annual  caravans  imported 
the  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness  into  the  cities,  and  even 
the  camps  of  the  desert.    Whatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs, 

*  Or  according  to  another  account,  1200  (d'Herbelot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  f%.\ :  the  twd 
historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  A  rob,  the  battles  of  tha  Arabs,  liv«d  in  toe  ixth  and 
xth  centuries.  The  famous  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two  horses,  lasted 
40  years,  and  ended  in  a  proverb  (Pocock,  Specim.  p.  48.). 

'  The  modern  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revei\go  of  murder,  are  described 
by  Niebuhr  (Description,  p.  26.).  The  harsher  features  of  antiquity  may  be  traced  in  the 
Koran,  c.  2.  p.  20.  c.  17.  p.  2  to.  with  Sale's  Observations. 

3  Procop.  (de  13ell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  i6.)  places  the  two  holy  months  about  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Arabians  consecrate yii/^r  months  of  the  year — tlie  first,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth ; 
and  pretend,  that  in  a  long  series  of  ages  the  truce  was  infringed  on*y  f<>ur  or  six  time«  (Sale's 
Prelmiin.  Discourte,  p.  147.  and  Note*  on  the  ixth  chapter  of  the  K  tran,  p.  154.  &c.  Cuurit 
Bibilot.  Hispano-Arabicft,  ii.ro.).  .    v        '  . 
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their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with  the  Hc^ 
blew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean  tongues ;  the  independence  of  thd 
tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  directs ; '  but  each,  after  their 
own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom  of 
Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfection  of  language 
outstripped  the  refinement  of  manners ;  and  her  speech  could  diversify 
the  80  names  of  honey,  the  200  of  a  serpent,  the  500  of  a  lion,  1000 
of  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionary  was  entrusted  to 
the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homer- 
ites  were  inscribed  with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character ;  but 
the  Cufic  letters,  the  ground-work  of  the  present  alphabet,  were  in- 
vented on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  recent  invention  was 
taught  at  Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after  the  birth 
of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were 
unknown  to  the  freeborn  eloquence  of  the  Arabians ;  but  their  pene- 
tration was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit  strong  and  senten- 
tious,* and  their  more  elaborate  compositions  were  addressed  with 
energy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  and 
merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own  and 
the  kindred  tribes.  A  solemn  banquet  was  prepared,  and  a  chorus 
of  women,  striking  their  tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their 
nuptials,  sung  in  the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity 
of  their  native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their 
renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems;  a  na- 
tional assembly  that  must  have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonize 
the  Barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not  only 
of  corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed 
by  the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards ;  the  victorious  performance 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may  read 
in  our  own  language,  the  seven  original  poems  which  were  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.^  The  Arabi- 
an poets  were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age ;  and  if  they 
sympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they  inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues, 
9f  their  countrymen.  The  indissoluble  union  of  generosity  and  valour 
was  the  darling  theme  of  their  song ;  and  when  they  pointed  their 
keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race,  they  affirmed  in  the  bitterness 
of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to 
deny. — Sa/g's  Preliininary  Discourse^  p.  29.  The  same  hospitality, 
which  was  practised  by  Abraham  and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still 

•  Arrian,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (Periplo  Maris  Erythrai,  p,  12.)  the  partial  or 
total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  Their  language  and  letters  are  copiously  treated 
■by  Pocock  (Spec.  p.  150.),  Casiri,  (Bibl.  Hispan,  Arab.  i.  i.  83.  292.  ii.  35,  &c.),  and  Niebuhr 
(Descrip.  de  1  Arabic,  p.  72.}.    I  pass  slightly  ;  I  am  not  fond  of  repeating  words  like  a  parrot. 

'  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadig  (le  Chien  et  le  Cheval)  is  related,  to  prove  the  natural 


(le  Chien  et  le  Cheval)  is  related,  to  prove  the  natural 
:.  p.  120.      Gagnier,  Vie  de  " ' 
37.) ;  but  d'Arvieux,  or  rather  La  Roque  (Voy.  de  Palest,  p.  92.),  denies  the  boasted  superi- 


•agacity  of  the  Arabs  (d'Hcrbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  120.      Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 


■ 


ority  of  the  Bedouins.    The  169  sentences  of  Ali  (translated  by  Ockley,  London,  1718)  afford 
ajust  and  favourable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit. 

3  Pocock  (Spec.  p.  158.)  and  Casiri  (Bibl.  Hispan.  Arab.  i.  48.  8^,  &c.  119.  ii.  17,  &c.)  spc.ik 
of  the  Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet ;  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba,  have  be«n  published  ia 
£ngUi)h  by  §ir  Willicim  Jod«s  ;  but  his  honourable  mission  to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his  9wn 
notes,  far  more  interesting  than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text. 
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renewed  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedouins,  the 
terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesitation,  the  strangef 
who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour  and  to  enter  their  tent.  His 
treatment  is  kind  and  respectful ;  he  shares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty 
of  his  host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with 
thanks,  with  blessings,  and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand 
are  more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but 
the  heroic  acts  that  could  deserve  the  public  applause,  must  have  sur- 
passed the  narrow  measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A  dispute 
had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  was  entitled  to  the  prize 
of  generosity ;  and  a  successive  application  was  made  to  the  three  who 
were  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas, 
had  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  a  suppliant,  "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  of 
"  God,  I  am  a  traveller  and  in  distress."  He  instantly  dismounted  to 
present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a  purse  of 
4000  pieces  of  gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  or  as  the  gift  of  an  honoured  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais 
informed  the  second  suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep ;  but  he  im- 
mediately added,  "  Here  is  a  purse  of  7000  pieces  of  gold  (it  is  all  we 
"  have  in  the  house),  and  here  is  an  order,  that  will  entitle  you  to  a 
"camel  and  a  slave :"  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and 
enfranchised  his  faithful  steward,  with  a  gentle  reproof,  that  by  respect- 
ing his  slumbers  he  had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of  these  heroes, 
the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  slaves.  "Alas!"  he  replied,  "my  coffers  <ire 
"  empty !  but  these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce  them."  At 
these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped  along  the  wall  with 
his  staff.  The  character  of  Hatem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Arabian 
virtue;^  he  was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet  and  a  successful 
robber :  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his  hospitable  feasts ;  and  at  the 
prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy,  he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the 
spoil.  The  freedom  of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws  of  justice : 
they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity  and  bene- 
volence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs,*  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars,  a  primitive  and 
specious  mode  of  superstition.  The  bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  dis- 
play the  visible  image  of  a  Deity :  their  number  and  distance  convey 
to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of  boundless  space : 
the  character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem 
incapable  of  corruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ;  and  their  real  or 
imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its 

*  D'Herbelet,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  458.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  iii.  118.  Caab  and  Hesnu* 
(Pocock,  Spec.  p.  43.  46.  48.)  were  likewise  conspicuous  for  their  liberality  ;  and  the  latter  is 
elegantly  praised  by  an  Arabian  poet :  "  Vidcbis  eum  cum  accesseris  exultantem,  ac  si  dares 
jlli  auod  ab  illo  petis." 

'  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  may  be  found  m 
^ecock  (Spec.  p.  8g— 136.  163.  164.).  His  profound  erudition  is  more  dearly  and  concisely 
interpreted  by  Sale  (Pr«lim.  Disc.  p.  14.^  ;  and  Assemauni  (Bibl.  Orient,  iv,  580.)  ha»  ttdd«4 
some  vri^uabla  reroarks. 
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inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of  as- 
tronomy was  cultivated  at  Babylon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was 
a  clear  firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches, 
they  steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars :  their  names,  and  order,  and 
daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of  the 
Bedouin ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  28  parts,  the 
zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  constellations  who  refreshed, 
with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly 
orbs  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere ;  and  some  meta- 
physical powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls 
and  the  resurrection  of  bodies :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the  grave 
that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  another  life ;  and  the  invocation  of 
departed  spirits  implies  that  they  were  still  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mythology 
of  the  Barbarians ;  of  the  local  deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the 
earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their  attributes  or  subordination.  Each 
tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed  the 
rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship ;  but  the  nation,  in  every 
age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language,  of  Mecca. 
The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Caaba  ascends  beyond  the  Christian 
eera:  in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek  historian  Dio- 
dorus'  has  remarked,  between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabaeans,  a 
famous  temple,  whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabia 
ans :  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the  Turk- 
ish emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Homerites,  who 
reigned  700  years  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.^  A  tent  or  a  cavern 
might  suffice  for  the  worship  of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone 
and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its  place ;  and  the  art  and  power  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  East  have  been  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  model.^  A  spacious  portico  incloses  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Caaba ;  a  square  chapel,  24  cubits  long,  23  broad,  and  27  high  :  a  door 
and  a  window  admit  the  light ;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  three 
pillars  of  wood ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  the  rain-water,  and 
the  well  Zemzem  is  protected  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution. 
The  tribe  of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  custody  of 
the  Caaba  :  the  sacerdotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal  descents 
to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites, 
from  whence  he  sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the 

*  I'poi/  aynuTUTov  lopvrnt  Tifna^zvov  vwo  "rravrtov  Apa0ov  TrtpLTTOTtpov 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  211.).  The  character  and  position  are  so  correctly  apposite,  that  I 
am  surprised  how  this  curious  passa;;e  should  have  been  read  without  notice  or  application. 
Yet  this  famous  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  Agathacides  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  58.  Hud« 
son,  i.),  whom  Diodorus  copies  in  the  rest  of  the  description.  VVas  the  Sicilian  more  know- 
ing  than  the  Egyptian?  Or  was  the  Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  Rome  650  and  746, 
the  dates  of  their  respective  histories  ?  (Dodwell,  Dissert,  i.  Hudson,  p.  72.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gra;c.  ii.  p.  770.). 

"  Pocock,  Sprc.  p.  60.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we  ascend  to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129, 
years,  before  tlie  Christian  aera.  The  veil  or  curtain,  which  is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no 
more  than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen  (Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  6.  p.  14.). _ 

5  The  origmal  plan  of  the  Caaba  fwhich  is  servilely  copied  in  Sale,  Univer.  Hist.  &c.)  was 
a  Turkish  draught,  which  Reland  (de  Relig.  Moha'm.  p.  113.)  has  corrected  and  explained 
from  the  best  authorities.  P'or  the  description  and  legend  of  the  Caaba,  consult  Pocock 
(Spec.  p.  J15.),  the  Bibl.  Orient,  of  d'Heriielot  {Caaba,  Hagir,  Zemzem,  &c.),  aad  Sale 
(Prelim.  Disc.  p.  114.^ 
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eyes  of  their  country.'  The  precincts  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
sanctuary ;  and,  in  the  last  month  of  each  year,  the  city  and  the  temple 
were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  presented  their  vows 
and  offerings  in  the  house  of  God.  The  same  rites,  which  are  now 
accomplished  by  the  faithful  Mussulman,  were  invented  and  practised 
by  the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they  cast 
away  their  garments  :  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  encircled  the 
Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone:  seven  times  they  visited  and 
adored  the  adjacent  mountains :  seven  times  they  threw  stones  into 
the  valley  of  Mina;  and  the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as  at  the  present 
hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair 
and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.  Each  tribe  either  found  or  intro- 
duced in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship :  the  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with  360  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes ;  and  most 
conspicuous  was  the  statue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand 
seven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols 
of  profane  divination.  But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian 
arts :  the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a 
tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in 
imitation  of  the  black  stone'  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with 
the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to  Peru,  the  use  of 
sacrifice  has  universally  prevailed ;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his 
gratitude,  or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a  man^  is  the 
most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity :  the  altars  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with 
human  gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among  the  Arabs ; 
in  the  third  century,  a  boy  was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Dumatians  ;'•  and  a  royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince 
of  the  Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor  Justinian.^  A 
parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar,  exhibits  the  most  painful  and 
subhme  effort  of  fanaticism:  the  deed,  or  the  intention,  was  sanctified 
by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes ;  and  the  father  of  Mahomet 
himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the 

*  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  must  have  usurped  the  Caaba  a.d.  440:  but  th© 
story  is  differently  told  by  Jannabi  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahom.  i.  65.)  and  by  Abulfeda  (in  Vit. 
Moham.  c.  6.  p.  13.). 

*  In  the  second  century,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabs  the  worship  of  a  stone— 
ApafiioL  o-ePovcti  fitv,  bvTiva  5z  ovK  oi^a,  to  Se  ayaX^ia  iioov  \  XtfJos  ijv  TtrpaywifOi 
(dissert,  viii.  i.  142.  ed.  Reiske) ;  and  the  reproach  is  furiously  re-echoed  by  the  Christians 
(Clemens  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  40.  Arnobius  contra  Gentes,  1.  vi.  246.).  Yet  these  stones 
were  no  other  than  the  ftutrvXa  of  Syria  and  Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  profane  an- 
tiquity (Euseb.  Prajp.  Evangel.  1.  i.  37.     M.irhhanj,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  54.). 

3  The  two  horrid  subjects  of  Ai^ipuBvcria  and  lluifiotivaia,  are  accurately  discussed  by 
the  learned  Sir  John  Mar.sham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  76 — 78.  301 — 304.).  Sanchoniatho  derives 
the  Ph(i:nician  sacrifices  from  the  example  of  Chronus  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  whether  Chronut 
lived  before  or  after  Abiaham.or  indeed  whether  he  lived  at  all. 

*  K.<tr'  tToi  iKuaTov  TTuiia  fduoit,  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry;  but  he  likewise  im- 
putes to  the  Roman  tlie  same  barbarous  custom,  which,  a.u.c.  657,  had  been  finally  abol- 
ished. Duma;tha,  Daumat  al  Gendal,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (Taljul.  p.  37.  Arabia,  p.  9— 
2c>./  and  Abulfeiia  (p.  57.)  ;  and  may  be  found  in  d'Anv,  maps,  in  the  mid-dcscrt  between 
Chaibar  and  Tadmor. 

5  Procop.  (de  Hell.  Pers.  1.  i.  c.  28.).  Evag  (1.  vi.  c.  21.),  and  Pocock  (Spec.  p..7a.  86.),  at- 
test the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Arabs  in  the  vfth  century.  The  daagei'  and  escape  of  Ab» 
dallab,  is  a  tradition  rather  tlaa  a  fact  (Gagoicr.  de  Mahom.  i.  8a.). 
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equivalent  of  an  hundred  camels.  In  the  time  of  ignoi  ance,  the  Arabs, 
like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of  swine's  flesh  ;* 
they  circumcised^  their  children  at  the  age  of  puberty:  the  same  cus- 
toms, without  the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been 
silently  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  proselytes.  It  has  been 
sagaciously  conjectured,  that  the  artful  legislator  indulged  the  stub- 
born prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  simple  to  believe  that 
he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing 
that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca,  might  become  use- 
less or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free  :  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by  the  storms 
of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  the  happy 
land  where  they  might  profess  what  they  thought,  and  practise  what 
they  professed.  The  religions  of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  were  disseminated  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism  was  diffused  over 
Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans-^  and  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians. 
From  the  observations  of  2000  years,  the  priests  and  astronomers  of 
Babylon  '^  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence.  They 
adored  the  seven  gods  or  angels  who  directed  the  course  of  the  seven 
planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the  earth.  The  attri- 
butes of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere, 
were  represented  by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  were  dedicated  to  their  respective  deities ;  the  Sabians  prayed 
thrice  each  day ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term 
of  their  pilgrimage.^  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their  faith  was  always 
ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the 
deluge,  and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agreement  with  their 
Jewish  captives;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of  Adam,  Seth, 
and  Enoch ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the 
xast  remnant  of  the  Polytheists  into  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  in  the 
territory  of  Bassora.^    The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the 


*  Suillls  carnibus  abstinent,  says  SoHnus  (Polyhistor.  c.  33.),  who  copies  Pliny  (1. 
68.)  in  the  strange  supposition,  that  hogs  cannot  live  in  Arabia.    The  Egyptians  wen 


viu.  c. 
^vere  actu- 
ated by  a  natural  and  superstitious  horror  for  that  unclean  beast  (IVIarsham,  Canon,  p.  205.). 
The  old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  post  coition,  the  rite  of  ablution  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  $0.), 
which  is  sanctified  by  the  Mahometan  law  (Reland,  p.  75,  &c,  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mol' 
lah  of  Shaw  Abbas,  iv.  71.1. 

'  The  MahoineUn  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject :  yet  they  liold  circumcision  nec«s« 
sary  to  .salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Mahomet  was  miraculously  born  without  a  fores'nill 
(Pocock,  Spec.  319.     Sale's  Prelim.  Dis.  p.  106.). 

3  Diodor.  Siciil.  (i.  1.  ii.  142.)  has  ciM  on  their  religion  the  curious  but  superficial  glance  of 
a  Greek.  Their  astronoiTiy  would  be  far  more  valuable  :  thc-y  had  looked  thrDUgh  the  teles- 
cope oi  reason,  since  they  could  doubt  whether  the  sua  were  in  the  number  of  the  planets  or 
of  the  fixed  stars, 

<  Siinpiicius  (who  quotes  Porphyry),  de  Cojlo,  I.  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p.  123.  liii.  18.  apud  ^^ar• 
sham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474.  who  douhts  the  fact,  because  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems.  'I'h* 
earliest  date  of  tne  Chaldean  observations  is  the  year  2234  before  Christ.  After  the  conquest 
of  Haljylun  by  .Alexan  ier,  they  were  comiiniiiicatei*,  at  the  request  of  Ari.stotle,  tu  the  astro- 
nomer Hipparclius.     What  a  moment  in  theaiiiial*  of  science  1 

5  Pocock  (Spec.  p.  138.),  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  162—703,1,  Hyde  (de  Relig.  Vet. 
Pcr-^.  p.  124.),  il'Herbeiot  [Snbi,  p.  725.),  ami  .Sale  (I'rclin..  Dis  p.  14.),  rather  excite  thaa 
gratify  our  curiosity  ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers  confounds  Saoianism  with  the  priinilive 
religion  of  the  Arabs. 

6  D'Anville  (I'Euphrate  dc  le  Tigre,  p.  130—147.)  will  fix  the  position  of  these  ambiguovu 
Christiana;  Assemannus  (Bibl.  Orient,  iv.  607.)  may  explain  their  tenets.     But  it  is  a  slippery 
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Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  sword 
of  Alexander ;  Persia  groaned  above  500  years  under  a  foreign  ycke ; 
and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion  oj 
idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  desert.* 
Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  Jews  were 
settled  in  Arabia :  and  a  far  greater  multitude  was  expelled  from  the 
holy  land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles 
aspired  to  liberty  and  power :  they  erected  synagogues  in  the  cities 
and  castles  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  Gentile  converts  were  con- 
founded with  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  out- 
ward mark  of  circumcision.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still 
more  active  and  successful  :  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal 
reign ;  the  sects  whom  they  oppressed  successively  retired  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichasans 
dispersed  their  phajitastic  opinions  and  apocryphal  gospels  ;  the 
churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Gassan,  were 
instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.' 
The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes  :  each  Arab  was  free 
to  elect  or  to  compose  his  private  religion  ;  and  the  rude  superstition 
of  his  house  was  mingled  with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and 
philosophers.  A  fundamental  article  of  faith  was  inculcated  by  the 
consent  of  the  learned  strangers;  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God, 
who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has 
often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his  angels  and 
prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasonable 
miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the  Arabs  ac- 
knowledged his  power,  though  they  neglected  his  worship  ;3  and  it  was 
habit  rather  than  conviction  that  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of 
idolatry.  The  Jews  and  Christians  were  the  people  of  the  book;  the 
Bible  was  already  translated  into  the  Arabic  language,*  and  the 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  im- 
placable enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  Arabr 
Avere  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation.  They  applauded 
the  birth  and  promises  of  Ishmael;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue  of 
Abraham;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  of  the 
•firsi  man,  and  imbibed  with  equal  credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  holy 
text,  and  the  dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  (A.D.  569 — 609)  is  an  un- 

ta<;lv  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  ashamed  to  disclose  their  secret 
traditions. 

'  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahom.  iiL  114.),  and 
mingled  with  the  old  Arabians  J*ococic,  Spec.  p.  146.). 

'  Ihe  state  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by  Pocock  from  Sharestani, 
^c.  (Spec.  p.  60.  134,  &c.).  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  212.),  d'Hcrbelot  (Bibl.  Onent.  p» 
474.).  l'.asnage  ;Hist.  des  jmfs,  vii.  185.  viii.  280.1,  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Uis.  p.  22.  33,  &c.). 

■»  In  their  offerings  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of  the  idol,  not  a  more 
potent,  but  a  more  irritable  patron    Pocock,  Spec.  p.  108.) 

■*  (^ur  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more  recent  than  the 
Koran  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairly  inferred,  1.  From  the  perpetual 
practice  of  the  Synagogue,  of  expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  country.  2.  From  the  analogy  of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  j^lthiopic  versions, 
expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  century,  who  a.ssert  that  the  Scriptures  were 
ti.ni>lated  into «// the  Barbaric  langu.ageR  (Walton,  Proleg.  ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  34-  9>— 9?. 
bi.aon,  Hist.  Crititiue  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament,  i.  p.  i8o,  181.  282 — •*'^.  ?9^.  305,  306.  JV 
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skilful  calumny  of  the  Christians/  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading  the 
merit  of  their  adversary.  His  descent  from  Ishmael  was  a  national 
privilege  or  fable  ;  but  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree  ^  are  dark  and 
doubtful,  he  could  produce  many  generations  of  pure  and  genuine 
nobility :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish  and  the  family  of  Ha- 
shem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet  was 
Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen, 
who  relieved  the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce. 
Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved 
by  the  courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the 
Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia  :  their  vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by 
an  insult  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  cross ;  and  the  holy  city  was  in- 
vested by  a  train  of  elephants  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was 
proposed ;  and  in  the  first  audience,  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  his  cattle.  "And  why,"  said  Abrahah, 
"  do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of  your  temple, 
"which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy.?"  "Because,"  replied  the  in- 
trepid chief,  "  the  cattle  is  my  own :  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods, 
"  and  they  will  defend  their  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The 
want  of  provisions,  or  the  valour  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abys- 
sinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat ;  their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned 
with  a  miraculous  flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down  stones  on  the 
heads  of  the  infidels ;  a!id  the  deliverance  was  long  commemorated  by 
the  2era  of  the  elephant.^  The  glory  of  Abdol  Motalleb  was  crowned 
with  domestic  happiness,  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and 
thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
modest  of  the  Arabian  youth.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Moham- 
med, the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
Zahrites,  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian, 
and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,"^  whose  victory 
would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians. 

*  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  ut  plebeio  vilique  genere  ortum,  &c.  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient. 
p.  136.).  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  father  of  many  a  lie,  con- 
fesses that  Mahomet  was  of  the  race  of  Ishmael.  i'C /it «? 'VtJ'tK'WTaTjjs  0i;\j)v  (Chron.  p.  277.). 

*  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Moham.  c.  i,  2.)  and  Gagnier  ( Vie  de  Mah.om.  p.  25—97.)  describe  the 
popular  and  approved  genealogy  of  the  prophet.  At  Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity ;  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  i.  That  from  Ishmael  to  Maiiomet,  a  period  of 
2500  years,  they  reckon  30  instead  of  75  generations.  2.  That  the  modern  Bedouins  are  ignor- 
ant of  their  history  and  careless  of  their  pedigree  (Voyage  dc  d'Arvieux,  p.  100.). 

3  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  and 
Gagnier  (Praefat.  ad  Vit.  Moham.  p.  18,  &c.)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abul- 
feda, which  maybe  illustrated  from  d'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  12.),  and  Pocock  (Spec.  p. 
64.).  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahom.  p.  48.)  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Maiiomet ;  but  Sale 
{Koran,  p.  501.),  who  is  half  a  Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  Doctor  for 
believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracci  (Alcoran,  i.  part  ii.  14.  ii.  823.) 
ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil,  and  extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God 
would  not  have  defended  against  the  Christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba. 

^  The  safest  aeras  of  Abulfeda  \in  Vit.  c.  i.  p.  2.),  of  Alexander,  or  the  Greeks,  83?,  of 
Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonasser,  1316,  equally  lead  us  to  the  year  569.  The  old  AraLan 
calendar  is  too  dark  and  uncertain  to  support  the  Benedictiaes  (Art  de  verifier  Ics  Dates,  p. 
15.),  who  from  the  day  of  the  month  and  week  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calculation,  and  remove 
the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570,  the  loth  cf  November.  Yet  tliis  date  would 
agree  with  the  year  882  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saraci:n.  p.  5.) 
and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  loi.  and  Errata  Pocock's  version).  While  we  refine  our 
chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prcuhet  was  innoratit  of  his  own  ape. 
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In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
grandfather;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous;  and  in  the 
division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share  was  reduced  to  five 
camels  and  an  y^thiopian  maid-servant.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace 
and  war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide 
and  guardian  of  his  youth ;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  re- 
warded his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune.  The  marriage 
contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  recites  the  mutual  love  of 
Mahomet  and  Cadijah ;  describes  him  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold  and 
twepty  camels,  which  was  supplied  bythe  Hberalityof  his  uncle.'  Bythis 
alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic  virtues 
till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,*  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet, 
and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet  ^  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gift  which  is  sel- 
dom despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before 
he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or 
private  audience.  They  applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  ma- 
jestic aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard, 
his  countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  ges- 
tures that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the  familiar  of- 
fices of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious 
politeness  of  his  country:  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  was  dignified  by  his  condescension  and  affability  to  the  poor- 
est citizens  of  Mecca :  the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  arti- 
fice of  his  views ;  and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  per- 
sonal friendship  or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious 
and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sublime,  his 
judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both 
of  thought  and  action;  and,  although  liis  designs  might  gradually  ex- 
pand with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  entertained  of  his 
divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius. 
The  son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in 
the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech 
was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  sea- 
sonable silence.     With  these  powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an 

*  I  copy  the  honourable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and  nephew.  Laus  Dei,  qui 
nos  a  stirpe  Abrahami  et  semine  Ismaelis  constituit,  et  nobis  regionem  sacram  dedit,  et  nos 
judices  hominibus  statuit.  Porro  Mohammed  filius  AbdoUahi  nepotis  mei  {tiepos  mens)  quo 
cum  ex  aequo  librabitur  e  Koraishidis  quispiam  cui  non  prseponderaturus  est,  bonitate  et  excel- 
lentid,  et  intellect^  et  glorift,  et  acumine  etsi  opuni  inops  fuerit  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiens 
sunt  et  depositum  quod  reddi  debet),  desiderio  Chadija;  filiac  Chowailedi  tenetur,  et  illavicis- 
sim  ipsius,  quicquid  autcm  dotis  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  me  suscipiam  (Pocock,  Specim.  e  sep- 
fima  parte  libri  Ebn  Hamduni). 

"  Ihe  private  Hfe  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preser\'ed  by  Abulfeda  (in 
Vit.  c.  3 — 7.),  and  tlie  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by 
Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  204 — an.),  Maracci(i.  to.),  and  GagnierCVie  de  Mahom.  i.  p.  97_.). 

*  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  c.  l.vv,  Ixvi.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  JViahom.  iii.  272.  ;  the  best  traditions  ol  ih« 
person  and  conversation  of  the  prophet  are  derivt-d  from  Ayesha,  Ali  and  Abu  Horaira  iOag- 
nier,  ii.  ^67.  Ocklcv's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii.  i49.)»  8urnam«d  the  father  of  a  cat,  who 
died  ia  the  year  59  of  the  Hogira, 
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illiterate  Barbarian :  his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing;*  the  common  ignorance  exempted  him  from 
shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence, 
and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was 
open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the  political 
and  philosophical  observations  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian 
traveller.'^  He  compares  the  nations  and  the  religions  of  the  earth ; 
discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  monarchies ;  be- 
holds, with  pity  and  indignation,  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ;  and  re- 
solves to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and 
primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest, 
that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of  the  East, 
the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  and  that  his  duty  compelled  him 
to  return  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah. 
In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of  genius  might  dis- 
cern some  objects  invisible  to  his  grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of 
knowledge  might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity;  and  I  cannot  per- 
ceive in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that  his  prospect  was  far 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From  every  region 
of  that  solitary  world,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled, 
by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce  :  in  the  free  concourse  of  mul- 
titudes, a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  pohtical 
state  and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might  be  tempted,  or  forced, 
to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have 
named  the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse 
of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  the  Koran.3  Convers- 
ation enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ; 
and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist.  From 
his  earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  religious  contemplation  : 

t*  Those  who  believe  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write,  are  incapable  of  reading  what  is 
.  written,  with  another  pen,  in  the  Snrats,  or  chapters  of  the  Koran  vii.  xxix.  xcvi.  These 
texts,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted  without  doubt,  by  Abulfeda  (Vit.  c.  vii.), 
Gagnier  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15.),  Pocock  (Specim.  p.  151.),  Reland  (de  Relig.  Moham,  p. 
836.),  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Dis.  p.  42.),  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to  ac- 
cuse the  imposture,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Two  short 
trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  were  surely  not  sufficient  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare 
among  the  citizens  of  Mecca  :  it  was  not  in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a  treaty  that  Mahomet 
would  have  dropt  the  mask  ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  disease  and 
delirium.  The  lettered  youth,  before  he  aspired  to  the  prophetic  character,  must  have  often 
exercised  in  private  life,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  his  first  converts  of  his  own 
family  would  have  been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous  hypocrisy  (White's  Ser- 
mons, p.  203.     Notes,  p.  xxxvi — xxxviii.). 

,  ^  I'joulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahom.  p.  302--228.)  leads  his  Arabian  pupil,  like  the  Telemachus 
of  Fenelon,  or  the  Cyrus  of  Ramsay.  His  journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fic- 
tion ;  nor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  exclamation,  "  Les  Grecs  sont  pourtant  des  hommes." 
The  two  Syrian  journeys  are  expressed  by  almost  all  the  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometans 
"^        aJid  Christi?ns  (C^gnier  ad  Abulfed.  p.  10.). 

3  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fableij  or  conjectures  which  name  the  strangers  accused 
^  •  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca  (Koran,  c.  16.  p.  223.  c.  35.  p.  297.  with  Sale's  R«. 
marks.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahom.  p.  22—27.  Gagnier,  Not,  ad  Abulfed.  p.  ii.  74,  Mar- 
acci,  ii.  400.).  Even  Prideaux  has  obsetved  that  the  transaction  must  have  been  tecret,  and 
that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart  of  Arabia, 
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each  year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world 
and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah :  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from 
Mecca,^  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose  abode 
is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith 
which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction,  That 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE   GOD,  AND  THAT   MaHOMET  IS  THE  APOSTLE 

OF  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that  while  the  learned  na 
tions  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism,  their  sim 
pie  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  standard  of  human  virtue :  his  metaphysical  qualities 
are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each  page  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro- 
phets is  an  evidence  of  his  power :  the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  first  table  of  the  law ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any 
visible  image  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the  temple, 
the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by  the 
spiritual  devotion  of  the  synagogue ;  and  the  authority  of  Mahomet 
will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the  Jews  of  Mecca  or 
Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God.^  But  the  children  of  Israel  had 
ceased  to  be  a  people ;  and  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  com- 
panions, to  the  supreme  God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the 
crime  is  manifest  and  audacious  :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  excused  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence  in  their  celestial 
hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conflict  of  the  two  principles 
betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror.  The  Christians  of  the 
seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  paganism; 
their  public  and  private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images 
that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  East :  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels,  the  objects 
of  popular  veneration ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who  flourished  in 
the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  name  and 
honours  of  a  goddess.^  The  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 
appear  to  contradict  the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious 
sense,  they  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus 
into  the  substance  of  the  son  of  God  :  ^  an  orthodox  commentary  will 

*  Abulfeda,  Vit.  c.  7.  p.  15.  Gagnier,  i.  133.  The  situation  of  mount  Hera  is  remarked  by 
Abulfeda  (Geog.  Arab.  p.  4.).  Yet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  ubi  noc- 
turnse  Numa  constituebat  amicae,  of  the  Idsean  mount,  where  Minos  conversed  with  Jove. 

*  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentators  quoted  by  Sale,  adhere  to 
the  charge  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  coloured  by  the  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradi- 
tion of  thfi  Talmudists. 

3  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  225.  The  Collyridian  heresy  was  carried  from  Thrace  to 
Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  from  the  /coXXupts,  or  cake,  which  they 
offered  to  the  goddess.  This  example,  that  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
1.  vi.  c.  33.),  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  Arabia  hseresewn  ferax. 

4  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4.  p.  81.  c.  5.  p.  92.)  are  obviously  directed  against  out 
Catholic  mystery ;  but  the  Arabic  commentators  understand  theni  of  the  Father,  tli-.*  Sun, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  iis  it  is  said,  by  some  Barbarj.nn-  at 
the  council  of  Nice  (Eutych.  Annal.  i,  440.).  But  the  existence  of  the  Mariotiites  is  denied 
by  the  candid  Beausobre  (Hist,  de  Manicheismc,  i.  532.)  :  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from 
the  word  RouaJt,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  Oriental  tongues  is  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes. 
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satisfy  only  a  believing-  mind  :  intemperate  curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn 
the  veil  of  the  sanctuary;  and  each  of  the  Oriental  sects  was  eager  to 
confess  that  all,  except  themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry 
and  polytheism.  The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  am- 
biguity ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God. 
The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars 
and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set, 
that  whatever  is  born  must  die,  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must  de- 
cay and  perish/  In  the  author  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm 
confessed  and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form  or 
place,  without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
existing  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself 
all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths,  thus  an- 
nounced in  the  language  of  the  prophet,^  are  firmly  held  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  defined  with  metaphysical  precision  by  the  interpreters  of 
the  Koran.  A  philosophic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of 
the  Mahometans  :  3  a  creed  too  subHme  perhaps  for  our  present  facul- 
ties. What  object  remains  for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understanding, 
when  we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown  substance  all  ideas  of  time 
and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflection  ?  The 
first  principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of 
Mahomet :  his  proselytes,  from  India  to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  U)iita?'iafis j  and  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  interdiction  of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and 
absolute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans  ;  and 
they  struggle  with  the  common  difficulties,  hoiu  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
science of  God  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man ;  /low  to  ex- 
plain the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite  power  and 
infinite  goodness. 

The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his  works,  and 
his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
and  the  practice  of  the  other,  has  been  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of 
the  prophets  of  every  age  :  the  liberality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his 
predecessors  the  same  credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself ;  and  the 
chain  of  inspiration  was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Koran.'*  During  that  period,  some  rays  of  pro- 
phetic light  had  been  imparted  to  124,000  of  the  elect,  discriminated 
by  their  respective  measure  of  virtue  and  grace;  313  apostles  were 
sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their  country  from  idolatry  and 
vice;  104  volumes  have  been  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit;  and  six  le- 
gislators of  transcendant  brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the 
six  successive  revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable  reli- 

'  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exempllfitd  in  the  character  of  Abraham,  who  op- 
posed in  Chaldsea  the  first  introduction  of  idolatry  (Koran,  c.  6.  p.  106.  d'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  13.). 

^  Koran,  chap.  ii.  (p.  30.),  57-  (p.  437-).  58.  (p.  44i-)  which  proclaim  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator. 

3  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock  (Spec.  p.  274.  284—392.),  Ocklcy 
(Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii.  82—95.),  Reland  (de  Relig.  Mohrim.  1.  i.  p.  7—13.),  and  Chardin 
(Voy.  en  Perse,  iv.  4—28.).  The  ^rcat  truth  that  God  is  witnout  similitude,  is  foolishly  criti- 
cised by  Maracci  (Alcoran,  i.  part  iii.  87.),  because  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

4  Reland,  de  Relig.  Moham.  1.  i.  17—47.  Sale's  Prelim.  Dis.  p.  73— 76.  Voy.  de  Char- 
din,  iv.  28 — 37.  and  37 — 47.  for  the  Persian  addition,  "  All  is  the  vicar  of  God  ! "  Yet  the 
precise  number  of  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 
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gion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation  above  each  other ;  but 
whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with 
the  infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  only  in 
the  apocryphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians :  *  the  conduct  of 
Adam  had  not  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  children 
the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  im- 
perfect class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  synagogue ; "  and  the  memory  of 
Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land 
of  Chaldaea  :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ  alone  lived 
and  reigned ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  inspired  writings  was  comprised 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  miraculous 
story  of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  embellished  in  the  Koran  ;3  and  the 
captive  Jews  enjoy  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on 
the  nations  whose  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  author  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  prophet  to  entertain  an 
high  and  mysterious  reverence.'*  "  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of 
"  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto 
"  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from  him :  honourable  in  this  worid, 
"  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to 
"  the  presence  of  God."  ^  The  wonders  of  the  genuine  and  apocry- 
phal gospels  ^  are  profusely  heaped  on  his  head ;  and  the  Latin  church 
has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion ^  of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal;  and,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony  will  serve  to  condemn  both  the 
Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore  him 
as  the  Son  of  God.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspei'sed  his  reputa- 
tion, and  conspired  against  his  life;  but  their  intention  only  was 
guilty,  a  phantom  or  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross,  and  the 
innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven.^  During  600 
years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation ;  but  the  Chris- 

'  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  V.  T.  p.  27— 
29.  ;  of  Seth,  p.  154 — 157.  ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160 — 219.  But  the  book  of  Enoch  is  consecrated, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St.  Jude  ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment  is 
alleged  by  Syncellus  and  Scaliger. 

^"Tiie  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  154—180.), 
who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and  credulity  of  Selden. 

3  The  articles  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.,  in  the  Bibliot.  of  d'Herbelot,  are 
gaily  bedecked  with  the  fanciful  legends  of  the  Mahometans,  who  have  built  on  the  ground* 
work  of  Scripture  and  the  Talmud. 

^  Koran,  c.  7.  p.  128,  &c.  c.  10.  p.  173,  &c.     D'Herbelot,  p.  647,  &c. 

5  Koran,  c.  3.  p.  40.  c.  4.  p.  80.     D'Herbelot,  p.  399,  &.c. 

6  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  Infancy,  in  the  Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T.  of  Fabricius, 
who  collects  the  various  testimonies  concerning  it  (p.  138—158.).  It  was  published  in  Greek 
by  Cotclier,  and  in  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our  present  copy  more  recent  than  Mahomet. 
Yet  his  quotations  agree  with  the  original  about  the  speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living 
birds  of  clay,  &c.     {Sike,  c.  i.  p.  168.  c.  36.  p.  198.  c.  46.  p.  206.     Cotelier,  c.  2.  p.  160.). 

7  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  39.),  and  more  clearly  explained  by  the  tradition 
of  the  Sonnites  (Sah's  Note,  and  Maracci,  ii.  112.).  In  the  xiilh  century,  the  immaculate  con* 
ception  was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelty  (Fra  Paolo,  1st.  delConcil. 
di  Trento,  1.  ii.). 

8  Koran,  c.  3.  v.  53.  and  c.  4.  v.  156.  of  Maracci's  edition.  Deus  est  praistantlssimus  doIos« 
agentium  (art  odd  praise)  ....  nee  crucifi.verunt  eum,  sed  objccta  est  eis  similitudo  :^  aa 
expression  that  may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Docetes;  but  the  commentators  believ* 
(Maracci,  ii.  113 — 115.  173.  Sale,  p.  42,  43.  79.),  that  another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enimy, 
way,  crucified  in  the  likeness  of  Jesus;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Bar- 
nab-in,  and  which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaius,  by  some  Ebionite  hero* 
ticii  (licaubobre,  Hist,  du  Llamch.  ii.  sj.    Mosheim  de  Rcb.  Christ,  p.  333.]. 
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tians  insensibly  forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  example  of  their  founder; 
and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  synagogue,  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sacred 
text.^  The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of 
a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than  themselves  :  the  evangelic 
promise  of  the  Paraclete^  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name, 
and  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,'  the  greatest  and  the 
last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of  thought  and 
language  :  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate  without  effect 
on  the  ear  of  a  peasant ;  yet  how  minute  is  the  distance  of  their  un- 
derstandings, if  it  be  compared  with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a 
finite  mind,  with  the  word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen. 
of  a  mortal  ?  The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  their  reason  and  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their  genius  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  character, 
more  humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple  editor  :  the  substance  of 
the  Koran,3  according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and 
eternal ;  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a 
pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees.  A  paper  copy  in 
a  volume  of  silk  and  gern?i,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under  the  Jewish  economy,  had  indeed  been 
dispatched  on  the  most  important  errands;  and  this  trusty  messenger 
successively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  prophet. 
Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the  divine  will,  the 
fragments  of  the  Koi  in  v/ere  produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet ; 
each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy  or  passion ; 
and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any  text 
of  Scripture  is  abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples 
on  palm-leaves  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton ;  and  the  pages, 
without  order  or  connection,  were  cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the 
custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
the  sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph  Othman,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira ;  and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran 
assert  the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  an  uniform  and  incorruptible 
text.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  the 
truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges 
both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and 

^  This  charge  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  45.) :  but  neither  Mahomet,  nor  his 
followers,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  languages  and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  colour  to 
their  suspicions.  Yet  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the  illiterate 
prophet  mirht  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Manichaeans.     Beausobre,  i.  2gi — 303. 

"  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  perverted  by  the  fraud 
or  igr.orance  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  apply  to  the  prophet  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter,  which  had  been  already  usurped  by  the  Montanists  afid  Manichaeans  (}>eausobre. 
Hist.  Crit.  du  Manich.  i.  263,  &c.)  ;  and  the  easy  change  of  letters,  vepiKXvTOi  for  Ttapa* 
ftXijTos,  aflbrds  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  (Maracci,  L  part  i.  15—28.). 

3  jFor  the  Koran,  see  d'Herbelot,  p.  85—^8.  Maracci,  i.  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  32—45,  Salg 
Prelim.  Dis.  p.  56---70. 
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presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable 
performance.^  This  argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a 
devout  Arabian,  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  whose 
ear  is  delighted  by  the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  inca- 
pable of  comparing  the  productions  of  human  genius.'  The  harmony 
and  copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  in- 
fidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody 
of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  senti- 
ment or  an  idea,  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes 
lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian 
missionary  ;  but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same  country 
and  in  the  same  language.^  If  the  composition  of  the  Koran  exceed 
the  faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we  ascribe 
the  Ihad  of  Homer  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  reli- 
gions, the  life  of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  revela- 
tion :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons  of  truth ;  his 
actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue ;  aad  the  public  and  private  me- 
morials were  preserved  by  his  wives  and  companions.  At  the  end  of 
200  years,  the  Sonita  or  oral  law  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by  the 
labours  of  Al  Bochari,  who  discriminated  7275  genuine  traditions, 
from  a  mass  of  300,000  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  charac- 
ter. Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and 
performed  his  ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzem :  the  pages  were 
successively  deposited  on  the  pulpit,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apostle; 
and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Son- 
nites.* 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had 
been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and  Mahomet  was  re- 
peatedly urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce 
a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine  legation ;  to  call  down  from  heaven 
the  angel  or  the  volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden  in  the 
desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unbelieving  city.  As  often 
as  he  is  pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  he  involves  himself 
in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal 
proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of 
God,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the 
merit  of  faith  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest  or 
angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays  his  weakness  and  vexation ;  and 
these  passages  of  scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of 
the  Koran.5    The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  than  him- 

*  Koran,  c.  17.  v.  89.     Sale,  p.  235,  236.     Maracci,  p.  410. 

'  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  might  be  equalled  or  surpassed  bv  an 
human  pen  (Pocock,  Spec.  p.  221,  &c.) :  and  Maracci  (the  polemicis  too  hard  for  the  translator) 
derides  the  rhyming  affectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage  (i.  part  ii.  69 — 75.). 

i  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  media  Arabia  atque  af)  Arabibus  habita  (Lowth, 
de  Poesi  Hebrse.  Praelect,  xxxii,  xx.xiii,  xxxiv,  with  his  German  editor  Michaelis,  Epimetron 
iv.).  Yet  Michaelis  (p.  671-— 673.)  has  detected  many  Egyptian  images,  the  elephantiasis, 
papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  &c.  The  language  is  ambiguously  styled,  Arcibico-Hebraa.  The 
resemblance  of  the  sister  dialects  was  much  mpre  visible  ill  their  childhood  than  in  their 
aialurc  age  (Michaehs,  p.  682.  Schultens,  in  Praefat.  Job). 

■♦  Al  Bochari  died  a.h.  224.  D'Herbelot,  p.  208.  416.  827.  Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed. 
C.  19.  p.  33. 

5  Koran,  c.  s.  6.  X2,  13.  17.    PritLtaux /^ife  of  Mahom.  p.  iS.)  hai  confounded  the  im* 
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self  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  their  confidence  and  credulity  in« 
crease  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  his 
spiritual  exploits.     They  believe  or  affiim  that  trees  went  forth  to  meet 
him;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones;  that  water  gushed  from  his 

fingers ;  that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead; 
that  a  beam  groaned  to  him ;  that  a  camel  complained  to  him ;  that  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that 
both  animate  and  inanimate  nature  were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle 
of  God.'  His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described  as 
a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak, 
conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem  :  with 
his  companion  Gabriel,  he  successively  ascended  the  seven  heavens, 
and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond  the 
seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed 
the  veil  of  unity,  approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and 
felt  a  cold  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar  though  important  conversa- 
tion, he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted  the  Borak,  returned 
to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  night  the  journey  of 
many  thousand  years.''  According  to  another  legend,  the  apostle 
confounded  in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of  the 
Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon  :  the 
obedient  planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the 
seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the  Arabian 
tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  entered  at  the 
collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.^  The  vulgar 
are  amused  with  these  marvellous  tales ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Mus- 
sulman doctors  imitate  the  modesty  of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  lati- 
tude of  faith  or  interpretation.'*  They  might  speciously  allege,  that  in 
preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate  the  harmony,  of 
nature ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused  from 

poster.  Maracci,  with  a  more  learned  apparatus,  has  shown  that'the  passages  which  deny  his 
minicles  are  clear  and  positive  (Alcoran,  i.  part  ii.  p.  7—12.).  and  those  which  seem  to  assert 
them,  are  ambiguous  and  insufficient  fp.  12 — 22.). 

'  Spjcirnen  Hi>^L  Arahum,  the  text  of  Abu.pharag.  p.  17.  the  notes  of  Pncock,  p.  187. 
D'He'belot,  Biblio.  Orien.  p.  76.  Voy.  de  Cl.THin,  iv.  ?oo.  Maracci  (Alcoran,  i.  22 — 64.) 
has  most  la!x>riously  collected  and  confuted  the  mnacles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  ajnount  to  three  thousand. 

*  The  nocturnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  byAbulftda  (Vit.  Moham.  c.  19.  p.,  33-)» 
who  wishcN  to  think  it  a  vision  ;  by  Pridcaux  (p.  31—40/.  who  aggravates  the  absurdities  ; 
and  by  Gagnier  (i.  252—343.),  who  declare.-,  from  the  zealous  Al  Jannabi,  that  to  deny  this 
iourney,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koran,  Yet  the  Koran,  without  naming  either  heaven,  or  Jeru- 
6alem,'or  Mecca,  has  only  dropt  a  mysterious  hint  :  Laus  illi  qui  transtulit  servum  suum  ab 
oratorio  Haram  ad  oratorium  remotissiinum  i  Koran,  c.  17.  v.  r.  Maracci,  ii.  407,  ;  for  Sale's 
version  is  more  licentious),     A  slender  basis  for  the  aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

3  I-^«*.e  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future,  Mahomet  had  said  : 
Ap;  ;/r  ^inqu2"'t  hora  et  scissa  est  luna  (Koran,  c,  54.  v.  1.  in  Maracci.  ii.  688.).  'I'his  figure 
of  rHeforlc  has  beeu  converted  into  a  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  rcspecta'jlc 
eye-witnesses  (Maracci,  ii.  690.).  The  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Persians  (Chardin  V, 
201.)  :  and  the  legend  is  tediously  spun  out  by  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahom.  i,  183.)  on  the  fauh, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  Al  Jannabi.  ■  Yet  a  Mahometan  doctor  h.as  arraigned  the 
cr'>.dit  of  the  principal  witness  (Pocock,  Spec.  p.  187.) ;  the  best  interpreters  are  content  with 
the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran  (Al  Beidawi,  apud  Hottinger,  Hist,  Orient.  1.  ii.  302.)  ;  and 
the  silence  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prince  aiid  a  philosopher. 

•  Abulpharag.  Spec.  Hikt.  Arab.  p.  17. ;  and  his  8«5fUci8m  is  justified  ia  the  notes  of 
Pocock,  p.  I0O.  from  the  (nirest  authorities. 
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miracles ;  and  that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than 
the  rod  of  Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  super» 
stition :  a  thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were  interwoven  with  the 
essence  of  the  Mosaic  law  :  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  evaporated 
in  the  pageantry  of  the  church.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted 
by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the 
Arabians,  and  the  custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba. 
But  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more  simple  and 
rational  piety :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religious  duties  of  a 
Mussulman ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope,  that  prayer  will  carry  him 
half  way  to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and 
alms  will  gain  him  admittance.^  I.  According  to  the  tl-adition  of  the 
nocturnal  journey,  the  apostle,  in  his  personal  conference  with  the 
Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  on  his  disciples  the  daily  obligation 
of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alleviation 
of  this  intolerable  burthen ;  the  number  was  gradually  reduced  to  five ; 
without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasure,  or  time  or  place : 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  repeated  at  daybreak,  at  noon,  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night ;  and,  in 
the  present  decay  of  religious  fervour,  our  travellers  are  edified  by  the 
profound  humility  and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  Cleanli- 
ness is  the  key  of  prayer :  the  frequent  lustration  of  the  hands,  the 
face,  and  the  body,  which  was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Koran ;  and  a  permission  is  formally  granted 
to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  words  and  attitudes  pf 
suppUcation,  as  it  is  performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  authority,  but  the  prayer 
is  poured  forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  zeal 
is  not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy ;  and  each  Mussulman,  for  his 
own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest.  Among  the 
theists,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy,  by  directing  the  eye  and  the 
thought  towards  a  kebla,  or  visible  point  of  the  horizon.  The  prophet 
was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  j 
but  he  soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  and  five  times  every 
day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly 
turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for  the  service  of 
God  is  equally  pure  :  the  Mahometans  indifferently  pray  in  their 
chamber  or  in  the  street.  As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, the  Friday  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of 
public  worship  :  the  people  is  assembled  in  the  mosque  and  the  imaum : 
some  respectable  elder  ascends  the  pulpit,  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan  religion  is  destitute  of 
priesthood  or  sacrifice;  and  the  independent  spirit  of  fanaticism  looks 

*  The  most  authentic  account  of  these  precepts,  pilgrimage,  pravcr,  fasting,  alms,  and  ab« 
lutions,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  theologians  by  ^laracci  {Piodrom.  rail  »v, 
9 — 24.)  ;  Rcland  ;jn  his  excellent  treatise  de  Relig.  Mohaui.  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67 — 123./ ;  and 
Chardin  (Voy.  en  Perse,  iv.  47 — 195.).  Maracci  is  a  partial  accuser ;  but  the  jeweller, 
Chardin,  had  the  cy«s  of  a  philosopher;  and  Rcland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over 
the  East  in  his  closet  at  Utrecht.  The  xivth  letter  of  Tourucfort  (Voy.  iu  Lovant,  ii.  »35.} 
describes  what  ho  had  »eea  of  the  relifiioa  of  the  Turk*. 
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down  with  contempt  on  the  ministers  and  the  slaves  of  superstition. 
II.  The  vohmtary  ^  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory  of 
their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured  in  his  companions  a 
rash  vow  of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep ;  and  firmly 
declared,  that  he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  religion.'  Yet  he 
instituted,  in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  and  strenuously  recom- 
mended the  observance,  as  a  discipline  which  purifies  the  soul  and 
subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  and  his  apostle.  During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all  nourishment 
that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his 
senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  the  Ramadan  coincides 
by  turns  with  the  winter  cold  and  the  summer  heat ;  and  the  patient 
martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect 
the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine,  pecu- 
liar to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet 
alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law;^  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  command,  the  use  of  that  salutary, 
though  dangerous,  hquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubtless, 
infringed  by  the  libertine  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite ;  but  the  legis- 
lator, by  whom  they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring 
his  proselytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites.  III.  The 
chanty  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  the  animal  creation ;  and  the 
Koran  repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indis- 
pensable duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Mahomet, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the  precise  measure  of 
charity :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  poverty, 
as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in  corn  or  cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchan- 
dise ;  but  the  Mussulman  does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he 
bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue ;  and  if  his  conscience  accuses  him  of 
fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged 
to  ^fifth.'^  Benevolence  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  for- 
bid to  injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  prophet  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity ;  but  in  his  moral  precepts 
he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  practical  duties  of  Islam,  are 
guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulman 

*  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.)  reproaches  the  Christians  with  taking  their  priests 
and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God  Yet  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iii.  69.)  excuses  tli« 
worsliip,  especially  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Eblis,  or  Satan, 
who  was  cast  from  lieaven  for  refusing  to  adore  Adam. 

'  Koran,  c  5.  p.  94.  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  anthority  of  Jallaloddin  and  Al 
Beidawi.  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet  condemned  la  vie  relii^iense ;  and  that  the 
first  swarms  of  fakirs,  dervises,  &c.  did  not  appear  till  after  the  year  300  0/  the  Hegira  (Bib. 
Orient,  p.  292.  718.). 

3  See  the  double  prohibition  (Koran,  c.  2.  p.  25.  c.  5.  p.  94.)  ;  the  one  in  the  style  of  a  legis- 
lator, the'  other  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  'I'he  public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investi- 
gated by  Prideaux  il.ife  of  Mahom.  p.  62 — 64.)  ;  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Dis.  p.  124.). 

4  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  33/,  prouipts  him  to  enumerate  the  more 
liberal  alms  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome.  Fifteen  great  hospit.-ils  are  open  to  many  thousand 
patients  and  pilgrims,  1500  maidens  are  annually  portioned,  56  charity  schools  are  founded 
for  both  sexes,  120  confraternities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  &c.  The  benevolence 
of  London  is  still  more  extensive  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much  more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

uinanity,  than  to  ihc  religion,  of  the  people. 
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is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  the  judgment  and  the  la«t  day.  The 
prophet  has  not  presumed  to  determine  the  moment  of  that  awful 
catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded  in  the 
primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start 
into  being ;  angels,  genii,  and  men,  will  arise  from  the  dead,  and  the 
human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  first  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  ;''  and  their 
mummies  were  embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  3000  years. 
But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing;  and  it  is  with  a  more 
philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breathless  clay,  and  collect 
the  innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.* 
The  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who 
most  firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  re-union  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the  final 
judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian  picture,  the 
prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
even  the  slow  and  successive  operations  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By 
his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  them- 
selves, the  hope  of  salvation,  for  asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  that 
every  man  who  believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may 
expect  in  the  last  day  a  favourable  sentence.  Such  rational  indifference 
is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a 
messenger  from  heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of 
his  own  revelation.  In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,^  the  belief  of  God  is  in- 
separable from  that  of  Mahomet :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he 
has  enjoined ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  profession  of  Islam, 
to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited.  Their  spiritual 
blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned  with  virtue,  will 
be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ;  and  the  tears  which  Mahomet 
shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray, 
display  a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.'*  The  doom 
of  the  infidels  is  common :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and  punishment 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  they  have  rejected,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  they  have  entertained  :  the  eternal 
mansions  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  the  Magians,  and 
the  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each  other  in  the  abyss ;  and  the  lowest 

*  Herodot.  (1.  "•  c.  123.)  and  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  46.),  The  Aojjs  of  the  sam« 
writer  (p.  254.)  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  they  were  painted  by  th9 
fancy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

'  The  Koran  (c.  2.  p.  259,  &c.  :  of  Sale,  p.  32. ;  of  Maracci,  p.  97. )  relates  an  ingenious 
miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  confirmed  the  faith,  of  Abraham. 

3  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all  unbelievers  (de  Rcli";. 
Moham,  p.  128.)  :  that  devils  will  not  be  finally  saved  (p.  196.) ;  that  paradise  will  not  solfiy 
consist  of  corporeal  delights  (p.  199.)  ;  and  that  wo-nens  souls  are  immortal  (p.  205.). 

4  Al  Beidawi,  apud  Sale,  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  164.  The  refusal  to  pray  for  an  unbelieving 
kindred,  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the  duty  of  £  prophet,  and  the  example  ot 
Abraham,  who  reprobated  his  own  father  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Yet  Abiahara  (he  adds,  c  ^ 
V.  1x6.  Maracci,  ii.  317.)  fuitsauc  pius,  milis. 
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hell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypocrites  who  have  assumed  the  mask 
ol  leligion.  After  the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been  condemned 
for  their  opinions,  the  true  behevers  only  will  be  judged  by  their  ac- 
tions. The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  accurately- 
weighed  in  a  real  or  allegorical  balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  com- 
pensation  will  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  injuries :  the  aggressor 
will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  actions,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  whom  he  has  wronged ;  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  any 
moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  adequate 
share  of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer.  According  as  the  shares  of  guilt 
or  virtue  shall  preponderate,  the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all, 
without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge  of  the 
abyss ;  but  the  innocent,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will 
gloriously  enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall  into  the 
first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The  term  of  expiation  will  vary 
from  900  to  7000  years ;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promisee^ 
that  all  his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by 
their  own  faith  and  his  intercession,  from  eternal  damnation.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  superstition  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the 
fears  of  her  votaries,  since  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy 
the  misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  ele- 
ments of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain,  which  may 
be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration. 
But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  continuity 
of  pleasure;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from 
the  relief  or  the  comparison  of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an 
Arabian  prophet  should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains, 
and  the  rivers,  of  paradise ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  in- 
habitants with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  conversation 
and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  robes 
of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  wines,  artificial  dainties, 
numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury, 
which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this 
mortal  life.  Seventy-two  Hoiiris^  or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent 
beauty,  blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be 
created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer ;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will 
be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  increased 
an  hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes; 
but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  companions  of  the  female 
elect,  lest  he  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands, 
or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage. 
This  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  perhaps 
the  envy,  of  the  monks  :  they  declaim  against  the  impure  religion  of 
Mahomet ;  and  his  modest  apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of 
figures  and  allegories.  But  the  sounder  and  more  consistent  party 
adhere,  without  shame,  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran :  use- 
less would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were  restored  to 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  faculties ;  and  the  union 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is  requisite  to  complete  the  hap- 
piness of  the  double  animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the 
*  *  #  32 
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Mahometan  paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indulgence  of  luxuiy 
and  appetite ;  and  the  prophet  has  expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner 
happiness  will  be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision.* 

The  first  (A.D.  609)  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet  "^  were 
those  of  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend  ;3  since  he  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most  conversant  with 
his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and 
cherished  the  glory,  of  her  husband ;  the  obsequious  and  affectionate 
Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  freedom ;  the  illustrious  Ali,  the 
son  of  Abu  Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the 
spirit  of  a  youthful  hero ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the  veracity 
Qf  Abubeker,  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was 
destined  to  succeed.  By  his  persuasion,  ten  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm;  they  repeated  the 
fundamental  creed,  "  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
''apostle  of  God;"  and  their  faith, even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded  with 
riches  and  honours,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  government 
of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first  fruits  of  his  mission ;  but  in  the  fourth 
year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving  to  impart  to  his 
family  the  light  of  divine  truth,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is 
said,  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the 
race  of  Hashem.  "  Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet  to  the 
assembly,  "  I  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer,  the  most  precious  of 
"  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come.  God  has 
"  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service.     Who  among  you  will 

*  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradise,  &c.  consult  the  Koran  (c.  2.  v.  25.  c,  56.  78, 
St.);  with  MatAcci's  virulent,  but  learned,  refutation  (in  his  notes,  and  in  the  Prodromus,  part 
iv.  y8.  120.  122,  &c.)  ;  d'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orien.  p.  368.  375.  Reland  (p.  47 — 61.)  ;  and  Sale 
(p.  76 — 103.).  The  original  ideas  of  the  Magi  are  darkly  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their 
apologist  Dr.  Hyde  (Hist.  Relig.  Pars.  c.  33.  p.  402 — 412.  Oxon.  1760).  In  the  article  of 
Mahomet,  Bayle  has  shown  how  indiHerently  Wit  and  philosophy  supply  thfe  absence  of 
gfenuine  information. 

,  '^  Before  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  produce  my  evid 
ence.  The  Latin,  French,  find  English  versions  of  the  Koran,  are  preceded  by  historical  dis- 
courses, and  the  three  translators,  Maracci  (f.  10 — 32.),  Savary  (i.  i — 248.),  and  Sale  (PreHm. 
J)isc.  p.  33 — 56.),  had  accurately  studied  the  language  and  character  of  their  author.  Two 
professed  Lives  of  Mahomet  have  been  composed,  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahom.  seventh 
edit.  London,  1716,  8vo)  and  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahom.  Londres,  1730,  8vo) ;  but  the 
adverse  wish  of  finding  an  impostor  or  an  hero,  has  too  often  corrupted  the  learning  of  the  doctor 
arid  the  ingenuity  of  the  count.  The  article  in  d'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  598.),  is  chicHy 
"clrawn  from  Novairi  and  Mircond  ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides  is  M.  Gagnicr, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  professor  at  Oxford  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  In  two  elaborate 
works  (Ismael  Abulfeda  de  Vita  et  Reb.  gest.  Mohammedis,  &c.  Latiue  vertit,  Pra;fatIone 
et  Notis  illui^travit  Johannes  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1723.  foho.  La  Vie  de  Mahohiet  traduitc  et 
.t:ompilee  de  I' Alcoran,  des  Traditions  authentiques  de  la  Sonna  et  des  meillcurs  Auteurs 
Arabes ;  Amsterdam,  1748,  3  vols.  i2mo)  he  has  interpreted,  illustrated,  and  supplied  the 
•Arabic  text  of  Abulfeda  and  Aljannabi;  the  first,  an  enlightened  prince,  who  reigned  at  Hamah 
Ih  Syria,  a.d.  1310 — 1332  (Gagnier  PraafAt.  ad  Abulfed.)  ;  the  second,  a  credulous  aoctor, 
iffho  visited  Mecca  a.u.  1556  (d'Herbelot,  p.  397.  Gagnier,  iii.  209.).  These  are  my  general 
vouchers,  and  the  inquisitive  reader  may  follow  the  order  of  time,  and  the  division  of  chapters. 
Yet  I  must  observe,  that  both  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi  are  modern  historians,  and  that  they 
Xannot  appeal  to  any  writers  t>{  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

3  After  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8.)  discloses  the  secret  doubts  of  the  wife  of  Mahomet. 
As  if  he  had  been  a  privy-counsellor  of  the  prophet.  Boulainvilliers  (p.  272,  &c.)  unfoKls  the 
sublime  and  patriotic  views  of  Cadijah  and  the  first  aificiplcs. 
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"  support  my  burthen  ?  Who  among  you  will  be  my  companion  and 
"my  vizir ?"^  No  answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonish- 
ment, and  doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length  broken  by  the  impatient 
courage  of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  "  O  prophet, 
**  I  am  the  man :  whosoever  irises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his 
**  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  prophet, 
*'  I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them."  Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with 
transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  supe- 
rior dignity  of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Ali 
advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  "  Spare 
"  your  remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and 
benefactor ;  "  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand  and  the 
"  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my  course."  He 
persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission ;  and  the  religion 
which  has  overspread  the  East  and  the  West,  advanced  with  a  slow 
and  painful  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  congre- 
gation of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he 
seasonably  dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The 
number  of  proselytes  may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of  83  men  and 
18  women,  who  retired  to  ^Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission : 
and  his  party  was  fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza, 
and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of 
Islam  the  same  zeal  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction.  Nor 
was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  or  the 
precincts  of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals,  in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he 
frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of  every  tribe,  and  urged, 
both  in  private  converse  and  public  discourse,  the  belief  and  worship 
of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he  as- 
serted the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious 
violence:'  but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured  them 
to  remember  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad  and  Thamud,  whom  the  divine 
justice  had  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.3 

The  people  of  Mecca  was  (a.d.  613 — 622)  hardened  in  their  unbelief 
by  superstition  and  envy.  The  elders  of  the  city,  the  uncles  of  the 
prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan,  the  reformer 
of  his  country :  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in  the  Caaba  were 
answered  by  the  clamours  of  Abu  Taleb.  "  Citizens  and  pilgrims, 
"listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not  to  his  impious  novelties. 
**  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of 
Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief;  and  he  protected  the  fame 

*  Vezin<s,  i>ortitor,  hajulits,  omis  ferens;  and  this  pkbeian  name  was  transferred  by  an 
apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  state  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  19.^.  I  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  Arabian  idiom,  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it  myself,  in  a  Latin  or  French  translation. 

"  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration,  are  strong  and  numeroas  :  c.  2.  v.  257. 
c.  16.  129.  e.  17.  54.  e.  43.  15.  c.  50.  39.  c.  88.  «i,  &g.  with  the  notes  of  Maracci  and  Sale. 
This  character  alone  may  generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was 
revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina, 

3  Koran  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7.  p.  123,  &c.),  and  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs  (Pocock, 
Spec.  p.  35.).  The  caverns  of  the  tribe  of  Thamud,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were 
Shown  in  the  midway  betwfeen  Medina  and  Damascus  (Abulfed.  Arab.  Descrip.  p.  43.)  and 
may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  Troglodites  of  the  primitive  world  (Michaelis,  ad  Lowth  de 
Poesi  Hebrae.  p.  131.  Recher.  sur  les  Egypt,  ii.  p.  48.). 
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and  person  of  his  nephew  against  the  assauhs  of  the  Koreishites,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
shem.  Their  malice  was  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  religion :  in 
the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian 
magistrate;*  and  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the 
national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing  a  criminal,  were  compelled  to 
employ  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence.  They  repeatedly 
addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach  and  menace.  "  Thy 
"  nephew  reviles  our  religion  ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of 
"  ignorance  and  folly ;  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and 
"  discord  in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords  against 
"  him  and  his  adherents,  and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of 
"thy  fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb 
eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction ;  the  most  helpless  or  timid  of 
the  disciples  retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to 
various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  country.  As  he  was  still 
supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged  them- 
selves to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Hashem,  neither 
to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue 
them  with  implacable  enmity,  till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of 
Mahomet  to  the  justice  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended  in 
the  Caaba  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messengers  of  the  Kcreish 
pursued  the  Mussulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa :  they  besieged 
the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful  followers,  intercepted  their  water, 
and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity  by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and 
insults.  A  doubtful  truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord;  till 
the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, at  the  moment  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts 
by  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the 
chief  of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  principahty  of  the 
republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the 
line  of  Hashem,  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and  their 
alhes,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle.  His  imprisonment  might  pro- 
voke the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and 
popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  through  the  provinces  of 
Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword  from 
each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  his  blood 
and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An  angel  or  a  spy  re- 
vealed their  conspiracy ;  and  flight  was  the  only  resource  of  Mahomet." 
At  the  dead  of  night  (A.D.  662),  accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker, 
he  silently  escaped  from  his  house :  the  assassins  watched  at  the  door ; 
but  they  were  deceived  by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed, 
and  was  covered  with  the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish 
respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth ;  but  some  verses  of  Ali,  which 
are  still  extant,exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of  his  anxiety,  his  tenderness, 
and  his  religious  confidence.     Three  days  Mahomet  and  his  companion 

*  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrates  (c.  31. 
V.  26,  27,  28.).  I  blush  for  a  respectable  prelate  (de  Poesi  Hebra:orum,  p.  650.  ed.  Mi- 
chaelis;  and  letter  of  a  late  professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  p.  15— 53)i  who  justifies 
and  applauds  this  patriarchal  inquisition. 

'  D'Hcrbclot,  Bibl.  Orien.  p.  445.    He  quotes  a  particular  history  c^  the  flight  of  Mahomet. 
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were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from 
Mecca ;  and  in  the  close  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son 
and  daughterofAbubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food.  The 
diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  every  haunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ;  but  the  providen- 
tial deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a  pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  place  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "  We  are  only 
"  two,"  said  the  trembling  Abubeker.  "  There  is  a  third,"  replied  the 
prophet ;  "  it  is  God  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated, 
than  the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  mounted  their  camels ; 
on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Koreish ;  they  redeemed  themselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from 
their  hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an  Arab  might 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from 
Mecca  to  Medina  has  fixed  the  memorable  a^ra  of  the  Hegira,"^  which, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years  of  the 
Mahometan  nations.' 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle,  had 
not  Medina  (a.d.  622)  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy 
outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  city^  known  under  the  name  of 
Yathreb,  before  it  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was 
divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites  and  the  Awsites,  whose 
hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by  the  slightest  provocations :  two 
colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble 
allies,  and  without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of 
science  and  religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the 
book.  Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba, 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return  they 
diffused  the  belief  of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was 
ratified  by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on  a 
hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten  Charegites  and  two 
Awsites  united  in  faith  and  love,  protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  for  ever  pro- 
fess the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the  Koran.  The  second 
was  a  political  association,  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens.3  Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a 
solemn  conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They 
promised  in  the  name  of  the  city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they 
would  receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend 
him  to  the  last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children.  "  But  if  you 
"  are  recalled  by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxiety, 
"will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies?"   "All  things,"  replied  Ma- 

*  The  Hegirct  was  instituted  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imitation  of  the  aera  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Christians  (d'Herbelot,  p.  444.) ;  and  probably  commenced  sixty-ei^ht  days 
before  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  with  the  first  of  Moharren,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year, 
which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  i6th,  a.d.  623  (Abulfeda,  Vit.  Moham.  c.  22,  23.  p.  45 — 50; 
and  Greaves's  edition  of  Ullug  Beig's  Epochs  Arabum,  &c.  c.  i.  p.  8.  10.  &c.). 

•  Mahomet's  Life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  found  in  Abulfeda  (p.  14 — 45.) 
and  Gagnier  (i.  134 — 251.  342 — 383.).  The  legend  from  p.  1S7 — 234.  is  vouched  by  Al  Jan- 
nabi,  and  disdained  by  Abulfeda. 

3  The  triple  inauguration  of  J^Iahomet  is  described  by  Abulfeda  (p.  30.  33.  40.  86.)  and  Gag- 
nier  (i.  p.  342,  &c.  349,  &c.  iL  223,  &c.). 
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hornet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now  common  between  us ;  your  blood  is  a$ 
*'  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
"  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest.  I  am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy  of 
**your  foes."  "  But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed 
the  deputies  of  Medina,  "will  be  our  reward?"  "Paradise,"  replied 
the  prophet.  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and 
they  reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  wa^ 
ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the  profession  of 
Islam;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but  they  trembled  fo? 
his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his  arrival.  After  a  perilous  and 
rapid  journey  along  the  sea-coast,  he  halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his 
flight  from  Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet 
him :  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Ma- 
homet was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and 
a  turban  was  unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  stand- 
ard. His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  stormj 
assembled  round  his  person  :  and  the  equal,  though  various,  merit  of 
the  Moslems  was  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Mohageriatis  and 
Ansars^  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  To 
eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  prin- 
cipal followers  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren,  and  when 
Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  declared,  that 
he  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The 
expedient  was  crowned  with  success ;  the  holy  fraternity  was  respected 
in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  gen- 
erous emulation  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was 
slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel ;  a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned 
the  insolence  of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard 
with  abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered  to  lay  at  the 
apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  (a.D.  622 — ■ 
632)  the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious 
to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom. A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was 
acquired  by  gift  or  purchase ;  ^  on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  an  house 
and  a  mosque  more  venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was 
inscribed  with  the  apostolic  title ;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the 
weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  it 
was  long  before  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of 
rough  timber. "*    After  a  reign  of  six  years,  1500  Moslems,  in  arms  and 

*  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahom.  p.  44.)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the  impostor,  who  despoiled 
two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter  ;  a  reproach  which  he  drew  from  the  Disputatio 
contra  Saracenos,  composed  in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130 ;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad 
Abulfed.  p.  53.)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  Al  Nagjar,  which  signifies, 
in  this  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  but  a  noble  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the 
ground  is  described  by  Abulfeda  ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  iJochari, 
the  offer  of  a  price  ;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase  ;  and  from  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  the 
payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous  Abubeker.  On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be 
nonourably  acguitted, 

^  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  ii.  246.  324.)  describes  the  seal  and  pulpit,  as  two  vcncrablt 
relics  of  the  apo«tle  of  God ;  and  the  portrait  of  his  court  is  taken  from  Abulfeda  (c.  44 
p.  8.S.). 
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in  the  field,  jfaewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief  repeated 
the  assurance  of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last  member,  or  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that  the 
deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to  the 
words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  col- 
lected his  spittle,  an  hair  that  dropt  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of 
his  lustrations,  as  if  they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic 
virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  the  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  the 
"  Ceesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects 
"  like  Mahomet  among  his  companions."  The  devout  fervour  of  en- 
thusiasm acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and  formal 
servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of 
arms,  his  person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or  even  to  prevent,  thq 
violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable 
measure  of  satisfaction  and  retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the 
Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint; 
and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission, 
had  been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen. 
The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exalted  the  fugitive  of  Mecca 
to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  preroga- 
tive of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  offensive  or  defensive  war. 
The  imperfection  of  human  rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the 
plenitude  of  divine  power:  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new 
revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  tone,  which  proves  that  hi§ 
former  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness  : '  the  means  of  persua- 
sion had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was 
now  commanded  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days  or 
months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The  same 
bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed 
by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the  mild  tenor 
of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did 
not  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword :  his  patient  and  humble 
virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes 
and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name  of  his  disciples.  In  the 
prosecution  of  religious  war,  Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  pro- 
priety to  the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the 
Arabian  legislator. "^  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the 
Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males,  without  distinction, 
were  put  to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  ta 
destruction  ;  and  neither  repentance  nor  conversion  could  shield  them 
from  the  inevitable  doom,  that  no  creature  within  their  precincts  should 
be  left  alive.  The  fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle, 
was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.     If  they  professed  the 

*  The  viiith  and  ixth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and  most  vehement ;  and  Ma- 
racci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  59 — 64.)  has  inveighed  with  more  justice  than  discretion  against  the 
double-dealing  of  the  impostor. 

'  The  xth  and  xxth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical  commcRtg  of  Joshua, 
Uavid,  &c.  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfaction  by  the  pious  Cluistiaos  of  the  present  age. 
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creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same  ban- 
ner to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced.  The  clemency 
of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his  interest,  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on 
a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  he  seems  to  promise,  that,  on  the  payment  of 
a  tribute,  the  least  guilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged 
in  their  worship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  reign,  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare,  and  dis- 
played his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of  Medina:  the  martial 
apostle  fought  in  person  at  nine  battles  or  sieges;'  and  fifty  enter- 
prises of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants. 
The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  rob- 
ber; and  his  petty  excursions  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  cara- 
van insensibly  prepared  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The 
distribution  of  the  spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law : '  the  whole  was 
faithfully  collected  in  one  common  mass  :  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  movables  and  immovables,  was  reserved 
by  the  prophet  for  pious  and  charitable  uses;  the  remainder  was 
shared  in  adequate  portions,  by  the  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the  vic- 
tory or  guarded  the  camp :  the  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their 
widows  and  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by 
the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From  all 
sides  the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and 
plunder  :  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith. 
"The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell:  a 
"  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of 
"  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer :  whosoever  falls  in 
"  battle,  his  sins  arc  forgiven :  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall 
"  be  resplendent  as  vermillion  and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss 
"  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim." 
The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination ; 
and  the  death  which  they  had  always  despised  became  an  object  of 
hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
the  tenets  of  fate  and  predestination,  which  would  extinguish  both  in- 
dustry and  virtue,  if  the  actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his  specula- 
tive belief.  Yet  their  influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of 
the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced 
to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is  no  danger  where  there  is 
no  chance :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds ;  or  they  were 
safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.3 

*  Abulfcda,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  156.  T!ie  private  arsenal  of  the  apostle  consisted  of  nine 
SwoiiU,  Uiicc  Luiccs,  seven  pikes  or  Jialt  pilcas,  a  quiver  and  three  bows,  seven  cuirasses, 
three  shields,  and  two  helmets  (Gagnier,  iii.  3»8.j,  with  a  large  white  stanaard,  a  oiack 
banner  (p.  335.),  twenty  horses  (p.  32a.),  &c.  Two  of  his  martial  sayings  are  recorded  by 
tradition  (Gapier,  ii.  88.  337.). 

'  The  whole  subject  de  iure  bcIH  Mohammedanonim,  is  exhausted  in  a  separate  disserta- 
tion bv  the  learned  Reland  (Dissert.  Miscell.  iii.  Dissert,  x.  3—^3.). 

3  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  which  few  religions  can  reproach  each  otJicr, 
is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran  'c.  3.  p.  52,  53.  c.  4.  p.  70,  &c  with  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c 
17.  p.  4,12.  with  iho.»;e  of  Maracci).  Keland  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  p.  61 — 64.)  and  Sale  vl'rc- 
litn.  Dls.  p.  103. )  represent  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and  our  modern  travellers  the  con&« 
ience,  the  fading  confidence,  of  the  Turks. 
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Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the  flight  of 
Mahomet  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vengeance 
of  an  enemy,  who  could  intercept  their  Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and 
repassed  through  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself, 
with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of 
1000  camels  :  the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigil- 
ance of  Mahomet :  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed  that 
the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they  were 
roused  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and  their  provisions, 
unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief  with  the  military  force  of  the  city. 
The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  313  Moslems,  of  whom 
77  were  fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they  mounted  by  turns  a 
train  of  70  camels  (the  camels  of  Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war)  ; 
but  such  was  the  poverty  of  his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could 
appear  on  horseback  in  the  field.^  In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of 
Beder,=  three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  of 
the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side ;  of  the  Koreish,  100  horse, 
850  foot,  who  advanced  on  the  other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacri- 
ficed the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge ;  and 
a  slight  intrenchment  was  formed  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  that  glided  through  the  valley.  "  O  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  (A.D.  623)  descended  from  the 
hills,  "  O  God,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be  worshipped 
"on  the  earth.? — Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranks;  discharge 
"  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed 
himself,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or  pulpit,^  and  instantly  de- 
manded the  succour  of  Gabriel  and  3000  angels.  His  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  field  of  battle :  the  Mussulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed :  in 
that  decisive  moment  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air ;  "  Let  their  faces  be 
"covered  with  confusion."  Both  armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his 
voice :  their  fancy  beheld  the  angelic  warriors  \^  the  Koreish  trembled 
and  fled  :  70  of  the  bravest  were  slain ;  and  70  captives  adorned  the 

■  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  ii.  9.)  allows  him  70  or  80  horse  :  and  on  two  other  occasions 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Ohud,  he  enlists  a  body  of  30  (p.  10.),  and  of  500  (p.  66.)  troopers.  Yet 
the  Mussulmans,  in  the  field  of  Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two  horses,  according  to  the  better 
sense  of  Abulfcda  (Vit.  Mohamm.  p.  xxxi.  65.).  In  the  stony  province,  the  camels  were 
numerous ;  but  the  horse  appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  in  the  Happy  or  the  Desert 
Arabia. 

^  Eedder  Hoimeene,  20  miles  from  Medina,  and  40  from  Mecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  the 
caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pilgrims  annually  commemorate  the  prophet's  victory  by  illumm- 
ations,  rockets,  &c.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

3  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled  by  Gagnier  (Abulfeda,  c. 
27.  p.  58.  Vie  de  Mahom.  ii.  p.  30.  33.),  Umbracnlttm,  itne  loge  de  bois  avec  une  parte.  Tlie 
same  Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Reiske  (Annal.  Moslem.  Abulfedae,  p.  23.)  by  Solium,  Siig- 
eestits  editurr;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  honour  both  of  the  inter- 
preter and  of  the  hero.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske 
chastises  his  fellow-labourer.  Saepe  sic  vcrtit.  iit  integrae  paginae  ne<jueant  nisi  uni  litur^ 
corrigi :  Arabice  non  satis  callebat  ct  care  bat  judicio  critico.  J.  J.  Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad 
Hasii  Chalifae  Tabulas,  p.  aaS.  ad  calcem  Abulfedx  Syria:  Tabulae  :  Lipsiae.  1766,  4to. 

•>  ihe  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  124,  125-  c.  8.  p.  9.)  allow  the  commentators 
to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  1000,  3000,  or  0000  angels  ;  and  the  smallest  of  thes^r 
might  suffice  for  the  slaughter  of  70  of  the  Koreish  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  11.  p.  131.).  v  et  tl)e 
same  scholiasts  confess,  that  this  angelic  band  was  not  visible  to  any  morial  eye  {Maracci,  p. 
•9;r.).  They  refine  on  the  words  (c.  8.  i6.),  "not  thou,  but  God,  &c."  (d'Herbclot,  BibU 
Orient,  p.  600.;. 
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first  victory  of  the  faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were 
despoiled  and  insulted :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were 
punished  with  death ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others,  4000  drams  of 
silver,  compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road 
through  the  desert  and  along  the  Euphrates  :  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  diligence  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  wealthy  must  have  been  the 
prize,  if  20,000  drams  could  be  set  apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle. 
The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian 
to  collect  a  body  of  3000  men,  700  of  whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses, 
and  200  were  mounted  on  horseback :  3000  camels  attended  his  march ; 
and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded 
their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of 
Hobal,  the  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of  God 
and  of  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  950  believers :  the  disproportion  of 
numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their 
presumption  of  victory  prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human  sense 
of  the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  fought  (A.D.  623)  on  mount 
Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina  {Geograph.  Ntibiensis,  p.  47)  : 
the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent :  and  the  right  Aving 
of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and  most  successful  of  tha 
Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  50  archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the 
centre  of  the  idolaters ;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advantage  of 
their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted  their  station  :  the  Mussulmans  were 
tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and  disordered  their 
ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavalry  on  their  flank  and 
rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was 
indeed  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  javelin :  two  of  his  teeth  were 
shattered  with  a  stone ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he 
reproached  the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet;  and  blessed 
the  friendly  hand  that  staunched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the  people : 
they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  embracing  his  lifeless 
companion :  ^  their  bodies  were  mangled  by  the  inhuman  females  of 
Mecca;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza, 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  They  might  applaud  their  superstition  and 
satiate  their  fury ;  but  the  Mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and 
the  Koreish  wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Medina.  It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  10,000 
enemies;  and  this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from  the 
nations,  which  (A.D.  625)  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian, 
from  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of  3000 
Mussulmans.  The  prudence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  general  engage- 
ment :  the  valour  of  Ali  was  signalized  in  single  combat ;  and  the  war 
was  protracted  twenty  days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confeder- 
ates. A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their  tents :  the 
private  quarrels  were  fomented  by  an  insidious  adversary ;  and  the 

••  In  th«  iiid  chapter  of  the  Koran  (p.  50—53.  with  Sale's  nolo*),  tha  prophet  alleges  soiaa 
poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 
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Koreish,  deserted  by  their  allies,  no  longer    hoped  to  subvert  th© 
throne,  or  to  check  the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  exile.  ^ 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer  discovers  the 
early  propensity  of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  their  temporal  interest,  had  they  recognized,  in  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  promised  Messiah. 
Their  obstinacy  converted  his  friendship  into  implacable  hatred,  with 
which  he  pursued  (a.D.  623—6.27)  that  unfortunate  people  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  :  and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a 
conqueror,  his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds.^  The  Kai- 
doka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  city  :  he  seized  the 
occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace 
his  religion,  or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  "Alas,"  replied  the 
trembling  Jews,  "we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere 
"  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  our  fathers  ;  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to 
"  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  .'' "  The  unequal  conflict  was  ter- 
minated in  fifteen  days  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their  riches  were  confiscated, 
their  arms  became  more  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans  \ 
and  a  wretched  colony  of  700  exiles  was  driven  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  implore  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadhirites 
were  more  guilty,  since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to 
assassinate  the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle  three  miles  from 
Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion ;  and  the  garrison,  sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their 
drums,  was  permitted  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Jews 
had  excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish :  no  sooner  had  th© 
nations  retired  from  the  ditch,  than  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  his 
armour,  marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the  hostile  race  of  the 
children  of  Koraidha.  After  a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their 
old  allies  of  Medina:  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  fanaticism 
obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity.  A  venerable  elder,  to  whose 
judgment  they  appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death; 
700  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of  the  city :  they 
descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for  their  execution  and 
burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of 
his  helpless  enemies.  Their  sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the 
Mussulmans:  300 cuirasses,  500 pikes,  1000 lances, composed  the  most 
useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the  north-eas-t  of 
Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the 
Jewish  power  in  Arabia;  the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was 
covered  with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles, 
some  of  which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable  strength.     The  forces- 

'  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and  of  the  ditch,  periis« 
Abulfeda  (p.  56 — 61.  64—69.  73 — 7^.).  Gagnier(ii.  23—45.  70—96.  120— 139.),  with  the  proper 
articles  of  d'Hcrbelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  6,  7.)  and  Abul- 
(iharagius  (Dynast,  p.  103.). 

"  The  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes,  of  Kainoka,  the  Nadhirites,  Koraidhi^ 
•nd  Chaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61.  71.  77.  87,  &c.)  and  Gas'iior  (»'•  61—63.  107-* 
ixa.  139- -148.  268—304.). 
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of  Mahomet  consisted  of  200  horse  and  1400  foot :  in  the  succession 
of  eight  regular  and  painful  sieges  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and 
fatigue,  and  hunger ;  and  the  most  undaunted  chiefs  despaired  of  the 
event.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage  by  the  example  of 
Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Lion  of  God :  perhaps 
we  may  believe  that  an  Hebrew  champion  of  gigantic  stature  was 
cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  scymetar;  but  we  cannot  praise 
the  modesty  of  romance,  which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its 
hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in 
his  left  hand/  After  the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar 
submitted  to  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the 
presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of  his  hidden  treasure : 
the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with  a 
precarious  toleration  :  they  were  permitted,  so  long  as  it  should  please 
the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for  his 
emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of 
Chaibar  were  transplanted  to  Syria ;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the  in- 
junction of  his  dying  master,  that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be 
professed  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia.* 

Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned  towards 
Mecca,3  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  sacred  and  powerful  motives 
to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  the  temple  from  whence  he  had 
been  driven  as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and 
sleeping  fancy :  an  idle  dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  prophecy ; 
he  unfurled  the  holy  banner ;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to 
Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pilgrimage :  70 
camels  chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice,  preceded  the  van ;  the  sacred 
territory  was  respected,  and  the  captives  were  dismissed  without  ran- 
som to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did  Ma- 
homet descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  city,  than 
he  exclaimed,  "  they  have  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  tigers ;" 
the  numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed  his  progress ;  and 
the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might  desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom 
they  had  followed  for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  intrepid  fanatic  sunk 
into  a  cool  and  cautious  politician :  he  waved  in  the  treaty  his  title  of 
apostle  of  God,  concluded  with  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of 
ten  years,  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should  em- 
brace his  religion,  and  stipulated  only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  hum- 
ble privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend,  and  of  remaining 
three  days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of 
shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  their 

*  Abu  Rafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm,  that  he  himself,  and  seven  other 
men,  afterwards  tried,  without  success,  to  move  the  same  gate  from  the  ground  (Abulfeda,  p. 
90.).    Abu  Rafe  was  an  eyc-witness,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  ? 

*  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  o.)  and  the  great 
Al  Zabari  (Gagnier,  ii.  aSs!).  Yet  Niebuhr  (Descrip.  de  TArabie,  p.  334-)  believes  that  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  Kareite  sect,  are  still  professed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ;  and  that 
in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans,  the  disciples  of  Moses  arc  the  confederates  of  those  of  Ma- 

3  Tlie  successive  steps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  bv  Abulfeda  (p  84— 87.  97— 
100.  102— III.)  and  Gagnier  (ii.  209—245.  309—322.  iii.  1—58.).  Elmacui  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  ^ 
9,  10  ),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  103.). 
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disappointment  might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet  who  had 
so  often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success.  The  faith  and  hope  of 
the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  Mecca :  their  swords 
were  sheathed ;  seven  times  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  they  encom- 
passed the  Caaba :  the  Koreish  had  retired  to  the  hills,  and  Mahomet, 
after  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  people  was  edified  by  his  devotion ;  the  hostile  chiefs  were  awed, 
or  divided,  or  seduced ;  and  both  Caled  and  Amrou,  the  future  con- 
querors of  Syria  and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking 
cause  of  idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Arabian  tribes  :  10,000  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the 
conquest  of  Mecca,  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker  party,  were  easily 
convicted  of  violating  the  truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled 
the  march  and  preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires 
proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish,  the  design,  the  approach,  and 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  pre- 
sented (a.d.  629)  the  keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and 
ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the  son  of 
Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  confessed  under  the 
scymetar  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  re- 
turn of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans : 
the  revenge  of  Mahomet  was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his 
injured  followers  were  eager  to  execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a 
massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  their  passions  and  his  own,^  the  victo- 
rious exile  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions,  of  Mecca.  His 
troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city :  eight  and  twenty  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Caled ;  eleven  men  and  six 
women  were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  blamed 
the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant ;  and  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  vic- 
tims were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at  his  feet.  "  What  mercy  can 
"you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have  wronged?"  "  We  confide 
"  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman."  "  And  you  shall  not  confide  in 
"  vain :  begone !  you  are  safe,  you  are  free."  The  people  of  Mecca 
deserved  their  pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam;  and  after  an  exile 
of  seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the  prince  and 
prophet  of  his  native  country.*  But  the  360  idols  of  the  Caaba  were 
ignominiously  broken :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned ; 
as  an  example  to  future  times,  the  apostle  again  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
a  pilgrim ;  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  unbeliever  should 
dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  holy  city.^ 

*  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines  and  perpetrates  the  most 
horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he  is  not  supported  by  the  truth  of  history,  and  can 
only  allege,  que  celui  qui  fait  la  guerre  t,  sa  patrie  au  nom  de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  tout 
(Oeuvres  de  Voltaire,  xv.  282.).  The  maxim  is  neither  charitable  nor  philosophic  ;  and  some 
reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  fame  of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed 
that  a  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of  thi< 
tragedy. 

"  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  reduced  by  force  or  consent 
(Abulfeda,  p.  107.  et  Gagnier  ad  locum) ;  and  this  verbal  controversy  is  of  as  much  moment, 
us  our  own  about  William  the  Coftqueror. 

3  In  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  province  of  Hejaz,  or  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (V»y.  en  Perse,  iv.  166.)  and  Keland  (Dissert.  Miscell. 
iii.  51.)  are  more  rigid  than  the  Mussulmans  themselves.   The  Christians  are  received  without 
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The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Arabian  tribes ;  Mvho,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  had 
obeyed  or  disregarded  the  eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the  prophet.  In- 
difference for  rites  and  opinions  still  mai-ks  the  character  of  the 
Bedouins ;  and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold,  the  doctrine 
6i  the  Koran.  Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  proper 
appellation  from  the  idols,  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to  destroy,  and 
whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to  defend.^  Four  thousand 
pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror ; 
they  pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Koreish,  but  they 
depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a  people  who  had  so 
lately  renounced  their  gods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their 
enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the 
prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedouins  increased  the  strength  or  numbers  of  the 
army,  and  12,000  Mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presump- 
tion of  their  invincible  strength.  They  descended  without  precaution 
into  the  valley  of  Honain  :  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  arch- 
ers and  slingers  of  the  confederates ;  their  numbers  were  oppressed, 
their  discipline  was  confounded,  their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the 
Koreish  smiled  at  their  impending  destruction.  The  prophet,  on  his 
white  mule,  was  encompassed  by  the  enemies ;  he  attempted  to  rush 
against  their  spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death :  ten  of  his  faithful 
companions  interposed  their  weapons  and  their  breasts ;  three  of  these 
fell  dead  at  his  feet :  "  O  my  brethren,^'  he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow 
and  indignation,  "  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am  the  apostle  of  truth  ! 
"  O  man,  stand  fast  in  the  faith !  O  God,  send  down  thy  succour !"  His 
uncle  Abbas,  who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness 
of  his  voice,  made  the  valley  resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and 
promises  of  God:  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides  to  the 
holy  standard ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure,  that  the  furnace 
was  again  rekindled :  his  conduct  and  example  restored  the  battle,  and 
he  animated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  merciless  revenge  on  the 
authors  of  their  shame.  From  the  field  of  Honain,  he  marched  with- 
out delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Mecca,  a  fortress  of 
strength,  whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in 
the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train  of  battering-rams  and  mili- 
tary engines,  with  a  body  of  500  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
offered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  violated  his  own  laws 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit  trees ;  that  th2  ground  was  opened  by 
the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted  by  the  troops.  After  a 
siege  of  twenty  days,  the  prophet  sounded  a  retreat,  but  he  retreated 
with  a  song  of  devout  triumph,  and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentancr 

?if  ipuple  into  the  ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda,  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  prdcincis  el 
Mecca  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  profane  (Niebuhr,  Descrip.  de  1' Arabic,  p.  308.  Vey.  ea 
Arabic,  i.  205.  248.). 

*  Abulfeda,  p.  112—115.  Gagnicr,  iii.  p.  67^88.  D'Hcrbelot,  MohaM. 

"  The  siege  of  Tayef,  divisioa  of  the  spoil,  &c.  are  related  by  Abitjfcda  (p.  117.)  and 
Gagnier  (iii.  88.).  It  is  Al  Jannabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  0/ 
Daws.  'Ihe  fertile  spot  of  1  ayef  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  of  Syria  detached 
And  drspped  ia  the  general  delugt. 
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and  safety  of  the  unbelieving  city.  The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expe- 
dition amounted  to  6000  captives,  24,000  camels,  40,000  sheep,  and  4000 
ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe  who  had  fought  at  Honain,  redeemed  their 
prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols ;  but  Mahomet  compensated 
the  loss,  by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and  wished 
for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  there  were 
trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  Instead  of  chastising  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Koreish,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  out  their  tongues  (his  own 
expression),  and  to  secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of 
liberality :  Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with  300  camels  and  20 
ounces  of  silver ;  and  Mecca  was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable 
religion  of  the  Koran.  Th.Q  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that 
they  who  had  borne  the  burthen  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  vic- 
tory. "  Alas,''  replied  their  artful  leader,  "  suffer  me  to  conciliate  these 
"  recent  enemies,  these  doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift  of  some  perish- 
"  able  goods.  To  your  guard  I  entrust  my  life  and  fortunes.  You  are 
•*  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  paradise."  He  was 
followed  by  the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a 
siege.  "  Grant  us,  O  apostle  of  God  !  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the 
"  toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  "  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour." 
*'  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  "  Without  prayer 
"  religion  is  of  no  avail,"  They  submitted  in  silence ;  their  temples 
were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed 
on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclama-^ 
tions  of  a  faithful  people ;  and  the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the 
throne  of  Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as  the 
dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  submitted 
(A.D.  632)  to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  opprobrious 
name  of  tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  oblations 
©f  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the  service  of  religion :  and  1 14,000 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.* 
•  When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian  war,  he  enter* 
tained,  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahomet,  who  invited 
the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of  Islam.  On 
this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  con- 
Version  of  the  Christian  emperor:  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned 
a  personal  visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the  royal 
bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  province  of  Syria.* 
But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continu- 
£ince :  the  new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the  rapa- 
cious spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afforded  a 
decent  pretence  for  invading,  with  3000  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  The  holy  banner 
was  entrusted  to  Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  rising  sect,  that  the  noblest  chiefs  served  without  reluctance,  under 
the  slave  of  the  prophet.     On  the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and 

*  The  last  conquests  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  containfedin  Abltlfeda  (p.  i4i — 133.), 
Oagnier  (iii.  119—219.),  Elmacin  (p.  10,  11.),  Abulpharagiiis  (p.  103.).  The  ixth  of  the  He* 
g:ira  was  styled  the  Year  of  Embassies  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  lii.). 

"  Comoare  the  bij^foted  Al  Jannabi  (Gagnter,  ii.  232.)  with  the  no  less  bigoted  Greeki^ 
rhcophan.  (rv  376 ).  Zonar.  'ii.  J.  xiv.  86.),  and  Cedrenus  (p.  421.), 
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Abdallah  were  successively  substituted  to  the  command ;  and  if  the 
three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorized  to  elect 
their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Muta '  (a.d. 
629),  the  first  military  action  which  tried  the  valour  of  the  Moslems 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the  foremost 
ranks:  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memorable;  he  lost  his 
right  hand ;  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his  left ;  the  left  was  severea 
from  his  body ;  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps, 
till  he  was  transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty  honourable  wounds, 
"  Advance,"  cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  "  ad- 
"  vance  with  confidence ;  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our  own."  The 
lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative ;  but  the  falling  standard 
was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca:  nine  swords  were 
broken  in  his  hand ;  and  his  valour  withstood  and  repulsed  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the  camp 
he  was  chosen  to  command :  his  skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day 
secured  either  the  victory  or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  Caled  is 
renowned  among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the  glorious  appella- 
tion of  the  Sword  of  God.  In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet  described,  with  pro- 
phetic rapture,  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  but  in  private  he  be- 
trayed the  feelings  of  human  nature  :  he  was  surprised  as  he  wept  over 
the  daughter  of  Zeid  :  "  What  do  I  see?"  said  the  astonished  votary. 
"  You  see,"  replied  the  apostle,  "a  friend  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of 
"  his  most  faithful  friend."  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca  the  sovereign 
of  Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Heraclius ; 
and  solemnly  (a.d.  630)  proclaimed  war  against  the  .Romans,  without 
attempting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise." 
The  Moslems  were  discouraged :  they  alleged  the  want  of  money, 
or  horses,  or  provisions ;  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  summer :  "  Hell  is  much  hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet. 
He  disdained  to  compel  their  service ;  but  en  his  return  he  admonished 
the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  fifty  days.  The  desertion 
enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  the  faithful  companions 
who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his 
banner  at  the  head  of  10,000  horse  and  20,000  foot.  Painful  indeed 
was  the  distress  of  the  march :  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated 
by  the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert :  ten  men  rode 
by  turns  on  the  same  camel :  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  shameful 
necessity  of  drinking  the  water  from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animaL 
In  the  midway,  ten  days'  journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they 
reposed  near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place, 
Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  he  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he  was  more  probably  daunted 
by  the  martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  But  the  active  and 
intrepid  Caled  spread  around  the  terror  of  his  name ;  and  the  prophet 
received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to 

^  For  the  battle  of  MuU,  and  its  consequences,  see  Abulfeda  (p.  lOO.)  and  Gagnier  (ti. 
)?7.).     KoXe^os  (says  Theophan.)  ov  Xiyovai  fxaxaipav  tov  Qtov. 

■'  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historians,  Abulfeda  (Vit.  Moham, 
p.  123.)  andGagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  iii.  147.) ;  but  wc  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to 
the  original  evidence  of  the  Koran  (c.  9.  p.  154.  i6s).  with  Sale's  learned  aiid  rational  uoiea, 
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Allah,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  his  Christian  subjects,  Ma- 
homet readily  granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  freedom  of 
their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of  their 
worship.^  The  Aveakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had  restrained 
them  from  opposing  his  ambition  :  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  endeared 
to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to 
propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  was  equal 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.  His  epileptic  fits,  an 
absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
abhorrence ;  ^  but  he  seriously  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chai- 
bar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jewish  female.^  During  four  years,  the  health 
of  the  prophet  declined  ;  his  infirmities  increased ;  but  his  mortal  dis- 
ease was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  intervals  of 
the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edi- 
fied his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or  penitence.  "  If  there 
"  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle  from  the  pulpit,  "  whom  I  have  un- 
"  justly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation. 
"  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim 
"  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Has  any  one  been  de- 
"  spoiled  of  his  goods  ?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the 
"  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  debt."  "  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from 
the  crowd,  "  I  am  entitled  to  three  drams  of  silver."  Mahomet 
heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  approach  of  death ;  enfran- 
chised his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven 
women)  ;  minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral,  and  moderated 
the  lamentations  of  his  weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
benediction  of  peace.  Till  the  third  day  before  his  death,  he  regular- 
ly performed  the  function  of  public  prayer  :  the  choice  of  Abubeker  to 
supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient  and  faithful  friend  as 
his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but  he  prudently  de- 
clined the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomination.  At  a  moment 
when  his  faculties  were  visibly  impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink, 

*  The  Diploma  securitatis  Ailensibns,  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  and  the  author 
Libri  Sple7idor7im  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfedam,  p.  125.) ;  but  Abulfeda  himself,  as  well  as 
Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  11.),  though  he  owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the  Christians  (p. 
13.),  only  mention  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1630,  Sionita  published  at  Paris  the  text 
and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favour  of  the  Christians  ;  which  was  admitted  and  repro- 
bated by  the  opposite  taste  of  Salmasius  and  Grotius  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA.).  Hot- 
tinger  doubts  of  its  authenticity  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  237.)  ;  Renaudot  urges  the  consent  of  the 
Mahometans  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169  ) ;  but  Mosheim  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  244.)  shows  the 
futility  of  their  opinion,  and  inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharagius  quotes  the 
impostor's  treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch  (Asseman.  Bibl.  Orient,  ii.  418.)  ;  but  Abul- 
pharagius was  primate  of  the  Jacobites. 

*  The  epilepsy,  or  faliing-sickness,  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  is  greedily  .swallowed  by  the  gross  bigotry  of  Hottinger  (Hist. 
Orient,  p.  10.),  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12.),  and  Maracci  (ii.  Alcoran,  p.  762.).  The 
titles  \the  wrapped  up,  the  covered)  of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran  (73,  74.),  can  hardly  be 
strained  to  such  an  interpretation  ;  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  comment- 
ators, is  more  conclusive  than  the  moit  ^jeremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  is 
espoused  by  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  1.  301.;,  Gagnier  (ad  Abulfeda,  p.  9.  Vic  de  Ma- 
bom,  i.  118.),  and  Sale  (Koran,  p.  463.). 

3  This  poison  (moro  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic  knowledge)  is 
frankly  confessed  by  his  icalous  votaries,  Abulfeda  (p.  9a.)  and  Al  Jannabi  (Gagnier.  ii.  286.). 
***  33 
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to  write,  or  more  properly  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  ac- 
complishment of  all  his  revelations  :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber, 
vvhether  he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran ; 
and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent  vehemence  of  his 
disciples.  If  the  slightest  credit  may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of 
his  wives  and  companions,  he  maintained  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  and  the 
faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an 
everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  confidence, 
not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favour,  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  a 
familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative,  that  the 
angel  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully 
asked  the  permission  of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted ;  and 
Mahomet  immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution  :  his  head  was 
reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  all  'his  wives ;  he 
fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain ;  recovering  his  spirits,  he  raised  his 
eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a  steady  look,  though  a 
faltering  voice,  uttered  the  last  broken,  though  articulate,  words  :  "  O 

"  God  ! pardon  my  sins Yes, I  come, 

"  among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high  :  "  and  thus  peaceably  expired  (A.D. 
632.  June  7)  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this  mournful  event :  the  army  halted  at  the 
gates  of  Medina;  the  chiefs  were  assembled  round  their  dying  master. 
The  city,  more  especially  the  house,  of  the  prophet  was  a  scene  of 
clamorous  sorrow  or  silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could  suggest  a 
ray  of  hope  and  consolation.  "  How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our 
"  intercessor,  our  mediator,  with  God?  By  God  he  is  not  dead;  like 
"  Moses  and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily  will  he 
"  return  to  his  faithful  people."  The  evidence  of  sense  was  disre- 
garded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  scymetar,  threatened  to  strike  off 
the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the  prophet 
was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  modera- 
tion of  Abubeker.  "  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  multi- 
tude, "  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  }  The  God  of  Ma- 
"  homet  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves, 
"  and  according  to  his  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common 
"  fate  of  mortality."  He  was  piously  interred  by  the  hands  of  his 
nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  expired ;  ^  Medina  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  burial  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  innumer- 
able pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the  way,  to  bow 
in  voluntary  devotion,^  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  prophet.^ 

*  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar  and  ridiculous  story, 
that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in  the  air  at  Mecca  {(Ti]fia  fxtTtM piX^ofJiivov.  Laon- 
icus  Chalcocondyles  de  Rebus  Turcicis,  1.  iii.  66.),  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  load- 
stones (Diet,  de  Bayle,  Mahom.  Rem.  EE.  FF.).  Without  any  philosophical  inquiries,  it 
may  suffice,  that,  i.  The  prophet  was  not  buried  at  Mecca  ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  Me- 
dina, which  has  been  visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground  (Relandde  Relig.  Moham. 
1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  209 — 211.),  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahom.  iii.  263.). 

^  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahom.  iii.  372.)  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who 
visits  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  and  his  companions  ;  and  the  learned  casuist  decides,  that 
this  act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obhgation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept.  The  doctors  are 
divided  which,  of  Mecca  or  Medina,  be  the  most  excellent  (p.  391.). 

3  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet,  are  described  by  Abulfeda  and  Gagnier 
(Vit.  Moham.  p.  133.     Vie  de  Mahom.  iii.  220.),     Tke  most  private  and  interesting  circuin- 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  hfe  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhaps  be  expect- 
ed, that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I  should  decide 
whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more  properly  belongs  to 
that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conversant  with  the 
son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still  be  difficult,  and  the  success  un- 
certain :  at  the  distance  of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his 
£hade  through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense ;  and  could  I  truly  deline- 
ate the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  resemblance  would  not  equally 
apply  to  the  solitaiy  of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to 
the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition  :  so 
soon  as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoid- 
ed the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty,  he 
lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a  name.  The 
iwiity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature  and  reason ;  and  a 
Blight  conversation  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  would  teach  him  to 
despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and 
a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent 
on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a  particular 
call ;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would 
be  felt  as  the  inspirations  of  heaven  ;  the  labour  of  thought  would  ex- 
pire in  rapture  and  vision  ;  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible 
monitor,  would  be  described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel 
of  God.'  From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and 
slippery  :  the  daemon  of  Socrates  ^  affords  a  memorable  instance,  how 
a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others, 
how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between 
self-illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  beheve  that  the  origin- 
al motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence ; 
but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of  cherishing  the  obstinate  unbe- 
lievers who  reject  his  claims,  despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his 
life  ;  he  might  forgive  his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate 
the  enemies  of  God  ;  the  stern  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kin- 
dled in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nine- 
veh, for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The 
injustice  of  Mecca,  and  the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citizen 

stances  were  originally  received  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  the  sons  of  Abbas,  &c. ;  and  as  they 
dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived  the  prophet  many  years,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale  to 
a  second  or  third  generation  of  pilgrims. 

*  The  Christians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame  pigeon,  that  seemed  to 
descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  As  this  pretended  miracle  is  urged  by  Grotius 
(de  Veritate  Relig.  Christ.),  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired  of  him  the 
names  of  his  authors ;  and  Grotius  confessed,  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  Mahometans  them- 
selves. Lest  it  should  provoke  their  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in 
the  Arabic  version  ;  but  it  has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the 
Latin  text  (Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  1S6.  Reland,  de  Relig.  Moham.  1.  ii.^  c.  39.  p.  259.). 

^  E/iot  ht  TovTo  ECTTiv  iraiSo^  ap^afxtvov,  <pa>vii  Tts  yiyvo^xtvi]  h  orav  ytvi)Tai 
ati  wTTOTpfirti  fjLE  TOVTOV  6  ov  fxtXXu)  TrpaTTttu,  TrpoTptTTSi  0£  ovtroTE  (Plato, 
Apolog.  Socrat.  c.  19.  p.  121,  122.  ed.  Fischer).  The  familiar  examples,  which  Socrates 
lu-ges  in  his  Dialogue  with  Theages  (Platon.  Opera,  i.  128.  ed.  Hen.  Stephan.),  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  foresight ;  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the  AaifiovLOv)  of  the  philosopher, 
is  clearlv  taught  in  the  Memoraljilia  of  Xenophon.  The  ideas  of  the  most  rational  Platon- 
Lsts  are  expressed  by  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  i.  54.),  and  in  the  xivth  and  xvth  Dissertations  ot 
Maximus  of  Tyre  (p.  153.  ed-  Pavis). 
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into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  aimies  ;  but  his 
sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints  ;  and  the  same 
God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  might 
inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valour  of  his  servants. 
In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of 
the  stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of 
mankind  as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and 
perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  '"'-om  the  field  of 
battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character  of  Mahomet 
must  have  been  gradually  stained  ;  and  the  influence  of  such  pernicious 
habits  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the  practice  of  the  personal 
and  social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet  among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambition 
was  the  ruhng  passion  ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect,  that  he  secretly 
smiled  (the  victorious  impostor  !)  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  and 
the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.*  A  philosopher  will  observe,  that  their 
cruelty  and  his  success,  would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assur- 
ance of  his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  religion  were  insepara- 
bly connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the  per- 
suasion, that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the  obligation 
of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any  vestige  of  his  native  in- 
nocence, the  sins  of  Mahomet  may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his 
sincerity.  In  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be 
deemed  less  criminal ;  ar.d  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of  the 
means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the 
end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word  or  action 
of  unaffected  humanity  ;  and  the  decree  of  Mahomet,  that,  in  the  sale 
of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never  be  separated  from  their  children, 
may  suspend  or  moderate  the  censure  of  the  historian.'' 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet  ^  despised  the  pomp  of  royalty ;  the 
apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family;  he 
kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended  with 
his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his  woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the 
penance  and  merit  of  an  hermit,  he  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity, 
the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occasions 
he  feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hosphable  plenty ;  but  in 
his  domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being 
kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  interdiction  of  wine  was 
confirmed  by  his  example ;  his  hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing 

*  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Voltaire  compares  the  prophet,  in  his  old  age, 
to  a  fakir  :  "  qui  detache  la  chaine  de  son  cou  pour  en  donner  sur  les  oreilles  d  ses  confrt^res." 

'■'  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
murders  of  Caab,  and  Sophian,  which  he  prompted  and  approved  (Vie  de  Mahom.  ii.  69.  97 .  ao8. ). 

3  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  corresponding  chapters  of 
Ahulfeda  ;  for  his  diet  (iii.  285.)  ;  his  children  (p.  189.  289.)  ;  his  wives  (p.  290.) ;  his  marnago 
with  Zeineb  (ii.  152.)  ;  his  amour  with  Mary  (p  303.)  ;  the  false  accusation  of  Ayesha  (p.  186J. 
'J  he  most  original  evidence  of  the  three  last  O  ansactions,  is  contained  in  the  xxivtli,  xxxiiid, 
nnd  Ixvith  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale'  \  Commentary.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahom.  p, 
80.)  and  Maracci  ;Piodroin.  .Mcoran,  p:ii  t  iv  49.)  have  inalicinu.^Iy  exaggerated  the  fraillicS 
of  Mahomet. 
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allowance  of  barley-bread  ;  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes 
and  women  were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature  required 
and  his  religion  did  not  forbid.  Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by 
the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran :  their  incestuous  alliances 
were  blamed,  the  boundless  licence  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  four 
legitimate  wives  or  concubines ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry 
were  equitably  determined;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged, 
adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capital  oftence,  and  fornication,  in 
either  sex,  was  punished  with  an  hundred  stripes.*  Such  were  the 
calm  and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator :  but  in  his  private  conduct, 
Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of  a 
prophet.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  spirit  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a 
superior  ascendant :  she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet ;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long  revered  as  the 
mother  of  the  faithful.  During  the  twenty-four  years  of  the  marriage 
of  Mahomet  with  Cadijah,  her  youthful  husband  abstained  from  the 
right  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  venerable  matron 
was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.  After  her  death,  he 
placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of 
Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his 
daughters.  "  Was  she  not  old  ?"  said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence  of  a 
blooming  beauty ;  "  has  not  God  given  you  a  better  in  her  place  ?" 
*'  No,  by  God,"  said  Mahomet,  with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude, 
*'  there  never  can  be  a  better  !  she  believed  in  me,  when  men  despised 
*'  me  :  she  relieved  my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the 
"  world."  ^ 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a  religion  and 
empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a  numerous  posterity 
and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disap- 
pointed. The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  infancy.  Mary,  his 
Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he 
sustained  with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the 
adulation  or  credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  was  7tot  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had 
hkewise  given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most 
faithful  of  his  disciples  :  the  three  eldest  died  before  their  father;  but 
Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  love,  became  the  wife  of 
her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny.  The  merit 
and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate, 
in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  describes 
the  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the 
apostle  of  God.3 

^  Sale  (Prelim.  Dis.  p.  133.)  has  recapitulated  the  laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  &c. ;  and 
she  curious  reader  of  Selden's  Uxor  Hebraica  will  recognize  many  Jewish  ordinances. 

'  Abulfedain  Vit.  Moham.  p.  12,  13.  16,  17.  cum  notis  Gaguicr. 

'  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Hibl.  Orient,  of  d'Herbelot  (under 
the  names  of  Aboubecre,  Omar,  Othman,  Ali,  &c.) ;  from  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abul- 
pharagius,  and  Elmacin  (under  the  proper  years  of  the  Hcgir-a),  and  especially  from  C^cklcy's 
HisU  of  the  Saracens  (L  p.  i— ro.  115—122.  aa^  249.  36J— 572.  178—301.  and  ;.'fnost  the 
'^'hnlc  of  the  second  voliune).    Y«t  wc  should  weigh  with  caution  Uie  traditions  of  the  hosulc 
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The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  AH,  which  exalted  him 
above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right,  the 
chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ; 
but  the  husband  of  Fatima  might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing 
of  her  father  :  the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a  female  reign ; 
and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been  fondled  in  his 
lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  of 
the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  behevers  might  aspire  to 
march  before  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of 
a  graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were  never 
outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the  qualifications  of  a 
poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint :  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection 
of  moral  and  religious  sayings;^  and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats 
of  the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and 
valour.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his 
funeral,  the  apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend,  whom 
he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful 
Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterwards  re- 
proached for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn  declaration 
of  his  right,  which  would  have  silenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  his 
succession  by  the  decrees  of  heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  con- 
fided in  himself  :  the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of 
opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed 
of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali. 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty  of  the 
people ;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali, 
were  offensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  bestowing  and 
resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and  frequent  election  :  the  Koreish 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of 
Hashem ;  the  ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled ;  the  fugi- 
tives of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their  respective 
merits,  and  the  rash  proposal  of  chusing  two  independent  caliphs 
would  have  crushed  in  their  infancy  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested  resolution 
of  Omar,  who  (a.d.  632.  June  7)  suddenly  renouncing  his  own  pre- 
tensions, stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared  himself  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.  The  urgency  of  the  moment, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  might  excuse  this  illegal  and  pre- 
cipitate measure ;  but  Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that  if 
any  Mussulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  the  suffrage  of 
his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the  elected  would  be  worthy  of  death.^ 

sects  ;  a  stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  further  from  the  source.  Chardin 
>ias  too  faithfully  copied  the  fables  and  errors  of  the  modern  Persians  (Voy.  ii.  235.). 

*  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  English  version  of  169  sentences, 
which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesiution,  to  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preface  is 
coloured  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  translator  ;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic, 
though  dark,  picture  of  human  life. 

^  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  i.  5.)  from  an  Arabian  MS.  represents  Ayesha  as  adyer.-.e 
to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in  the  place  of  the  apostle.    This  fact,  so  improbable  in  |t- 
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After  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed  in  Medina, 
Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia;  the  Hashemites  alone  dechned 
the  oath  of  fidelity;  and  their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  maintained, 
above  six  months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve ;  without  listening 
to  the  threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habit- 
ation of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the 
decline  of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali :  he  conde- 
scended to  salute  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  accepted  his  excuse 
of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  re- 
jected his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  government  of  the  Arabians. 
After  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  the  angel 
of  death.  In  his  testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  com- 
panions, he  (a.d.  634.  July  24)  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and 
intrepid  virtue  of  Omar.  "  I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  modest  candi- 
date, "  for  the  place."  "  But  the  place  has  occasion  for  you,"  replied 
Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  the  God  of  Maho- 
met would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  Mussulmans  in  the  way  of 
concord  and  obedience.  The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali 
himself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  revere  the  superior 
worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival ;  who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  em- 
pire, by  the  most  flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand 
of  an  assassin :  he  rejected  with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his 
son  and  of  Ah,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  respectable  companions,  the 
arduous  task  of  electing  a  commander  of  the  faithful.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Ali  was  again  blamed  by  his  friends*  for  submitting  his  right  to 
the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognizing  their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a 
place  among  the  six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage, 
had  he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only  to 
the  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two 
seniors."^  With  these  limitations,  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet, 
accepted  (a.d.  644.  Nov.  6)  the  government;  nor  was  it  till  after  the 
third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  that  Ali 
was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice,  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
office.  The  manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity, 
and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world. 
At  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosque  of  Medina,  clothed 
in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one 
hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking  staff.  The  com- 
panions of  the  prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  saluted  their  new 
sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right  hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and 
allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are  usually 

self,  is  unnoticed  by  Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom  quotes  the  tra- 
dition of  Ayesha  herself  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  136.     Vie  deMahom.  iii.  2^6.). 

*  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  who  died  a.d.  687, 
with  the  title  of  ^rand  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In  Abulfeda  he  recapitulated  the  important 
occasions  in  which  Ali  had  neglected  his  salutary  advice  (p.  76.  vers.  Reiske) ;  and  concludes 
(p.  85.),  O  princeps  fidelium,  absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  fortis  es,  et  inops  boni  con- 
silii,  et  rerum  gerendarum  parum  callcns. 

*  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115.  Ockley,  i.  371.)  may  signify  not 
two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  predecessors,  Abubeker  and  Omar. 
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confined  to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have  been  agitated. 
But  the  religious  discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ah  has  been 
renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  im- 
mortal hatred  of  the  Persians  and  Turks.'  The  former,  who  are 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enriched  the 
Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the 
apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  piivate  con- 
verse, in  their  pubhc  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three  usurpers 
who  intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imaum  and 
Caliph ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.'  The  Sonjtites,  who  are 
supported  by  the  general  consent  and  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion. 
They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ah,  the 
holy  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the 
last  and  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  per- 
suasion that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by  the  degrees  of 
sanctity.3  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand 
unshaken  by  superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their  manners 
were  alike  pure  and  exemplary ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  pro- 
bably sincere ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  power,  their  lives 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  But  the 
public  virtues  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first,  the 
severity  of  the  second,  maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their 
reigns.  The  feeble  temper  and  dechning  age  of  Othman  were  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  weight  of  conquest  and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he 
was  deceived ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed :  the  most  deserving 
of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government,  and  his 
lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  The 
spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces,  their  deputies  assembled 
at  Medina,  and  the  Charegites,  the  desperate  fanatics  who  disclaimed 
the  yoke  of  subordination  and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the 
free-born  Arabs,  who  demanded  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the 
punishment  of  their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from 
Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  dispatched  an  haughty  mandate  to 
their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend  from 
the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse  the  in- 
surgents ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies  :  and 
the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputa- 
tion and  precipitate  his  fall.     The  caliph  had  lost  the  only  guard  of 

'  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of  the  last  century,  espe- 
cially in  the  iid  and  ivth  voUinies  of  their  master,  Chardin.  Niebuhr,  though  of  inferior 
merit,  has  the  advantage  of  writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764  f\'cy.  en  Arabic,  &c.  ii.  208.), 
since  the  inefiectual  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  (see  his  Per- 
sian History  translated  into  French  by  Sir  Williaui  Jones,  ii.  5,  6.  47,  48.  144 — 155.). 

'  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint.  When  the  Persians  shoot  with 
the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  "  Alay  this  arrow  go  to  the  heart  of  Omar  ]  "  (Voy.  de  Chardin, 
ii.  2M.  259,  &c.) 

3  1  his  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated  by  Reland  fde  Relic. 
Moham.  1.  i.  37.)  ;  and  a  Sonnite  argument  inserted  by  Ockiey  (Mist,  of  the  Saracens,  u. 
230.).  The  practice  of  cursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  aftei  forty  years,  by  the 
Ommiades  themselves  (d'Hcrbclot.  p.  6go.)  ;  and  there  are  few  among  tlie  Turks  who  presume 
to  revile  him  as  an  infidel  (Voy.  de  Chardin,  iv.  ^6.^. 
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his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Moslems;  during  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the 
feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by  the  scruples  of  the 
more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused  his  sim- 
plicity, the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  approach  of 
death :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of  the  assassins ; 
and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  was  (a.d.  655.  June  18)  pierced 
with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy  of  five  days  was 
appeased  by  the  inauguration  of  Ali ;  his  refusal  would  have  provoked 
a  general  massacre.  In  this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  becom- 
ing pride  of  the  chief  of  the  Hashemites  ;  declared  that  he  had  rather 
serve  than  reign ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers ;  and  re- 
quired the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompting  the  assassin  ot 
Omar ;  though  Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that  holy 
martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged 
by  the  early  mediation  of  Ali ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
was  insulted  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in 
his  opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such  magnitude 
as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambi- 
tious candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia  :  the 
Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  wealthy 
kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  the  patrimony  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  chilled  the  martial 
activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  experience  of  man- 
kind, he  still  betrayed  in  his  conduct  the  rashness  and  indiscretion  of 
youth.  In  the  first  days  of  his  reign  (a.d.  655 — 660)  he  neglected  to 
secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and 
Zobeir,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arabian  chiefs.  They  escaped 
from  Medina  to  Mecca,  and  from  thence  to  Bassora;  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria, 
which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  reward  of  their  services.  The 
mask  of  patriotism  is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring  inconsist- 
encies ;  and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  de- 
manded vengeance  for  his  blood.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widov/  of  the  prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last 
hour  of  her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband  and  the 
posterity  of  Fatima.  The  most  reasonable  Moslems  were  scandalized, 
that  the  mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person 
and  character;  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confident  that  her 
presence  would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure  the  success,  of  their 
cause.  At  the  head  of  20,000  of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  9000  valiant 
auxiliaries  of  Cufa,  the  caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora.  Their  leaders, 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  were  slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil 
blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems.  After  passing  through  the  ranks  to 
animate  the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post  amidst  the  dangers  of 
the  field.    In  the  heat  of  the  action,  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle 
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of  her  camel,  were  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage  or 
litter  in  which  she  sat,  was  stuck  with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills 
of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  captive  sustained  with  firmness  the 
reproaches  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her  proper 
station,  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that 
was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  apostle.  After  this  victory,  which 
was  styled  the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  a  more  foiTnid- 
able  adversary ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was  supported  by  the 
forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  From 
the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin^  extends  along  the 
western  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious  and  level  theatre, 
the  two  competitors  waged  a  desultory  war  of  no  days.  In  the 
course  of  90  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at 
25,000,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  45,000,  soldiers ;  and  the  list  of  the  slain 
was  dignified  with  the  names  of  five  and  twenty  veterans  who  had 
fought  at  Beder  under  the  standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary 
contest,  the  lawful  cahph  displayed  a  superior  character  of  valour  and 
humanity.  His  troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset 
of  the  enemy,  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female  captives.  He  generously 
proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat;  but 
his  trembling  rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable 
death.  The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero 
who  was  mounted  on  a  pyebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible 
force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.  As  often  as  he  smote  a 
rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar,  "  God  is  victorious ; "  and  in  the 
tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred 
times  that  tremendous  exclamation.  The  prince  of  Damascus  already 
meditated  his  flight,  but  the  certain  victory  was  snatched  from  the 
grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  Their 
conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Koran 
which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances;  and  Ali  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compromise. 
He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa ;  his  party  was  dis- 
couraged ;  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt, 
were  subdued  or  seduced  by  his  crafty  rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanati- 
cism which  was  aimed  against  the  three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was 
fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three 
Charegites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church 
and  state :  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah, 
and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Eg^^pt,  would  restore  the 
peace  and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim, 
poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate :  but  the  first 
mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied 
his  seat;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the 
second ;  the  lawful  caliph,  in  the  mosque  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  the  third.     He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year 

*  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  d'Anville  (I'Euphrate  Ct  Ic  Tigre,  p.  29,)  to  be  the 
Campus  Barbaricus  of  Frocopius. 
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of  his  age,  and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children,  that  they 
would  dispaich  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke.  The  sepulchre  of  All ' 
was  concealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  ;  '  but  in  the 
fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the 
ruins  of  Cufa.3  Many  thousands  of  the  Schiites  repose  in  holy  ground 
at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God  ;  and  the  desert  is  vivified  by  the 
numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devo- 
tion not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  (a.d.  655,  or  661 — 680)  the 
inheritance  of  his  children ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became 
the  supreme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  opposition  of  Abu 
Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  obstinate;  his  conversion  was  tardy  and 
reluctant;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by  necessity  and  interest;  he 
served,  he  fougiit,  perhaps  he  believed ;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of 
ignorance  were  expiated  by  the  recent  merits  of  the  familv  of  Ommiyah. 
Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was 
dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the 
prophet :  the  judgment  of  Omar  entrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  Syria;  and  he  administered  that  important  province  above  forty 
years  either  in  a  subordinate  or  supreme  rank.  Without  renouncing 
the  fame  of  valour  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of  hu- 
manity and  moderation  :  a  grateful  people  was  attached  to  their  bene- 
factor; and  the  victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins  of 
Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The  bloody 
shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus :  the 
emir  deplored  the  fate  of  his  injured  kinsman ;  and  60,000  Syrians 
were  engaged  in  his  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Am- 
rou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who 
saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  secret,  that  the 
Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the 
prophet.'*  The  policy  of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valour  of  his  rival ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Ali,  he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan, 
whose  mind  was  ei^^her  above  or  below  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  who  retired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble 
cell  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring  wishes  of  the 
caliph  were  finally  crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective  to 
an  hereditaiy  kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism  at- 
tested the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  Medina  refused 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  but  the  designs  of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with 
vigour  and  address ;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dissolute  youth, 

*  Abulfeda,  a  moderate  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  burial  of  Ali. 
but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie  fam4  numeroqiie  relig:iose  frequentantium  cele- 
bratum.  This  number  is  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amount  annually  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and 
5000  of  the  living  (ii.  20S.I. 

^  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (a.d.  977,  d'Herbelot,  p.  58,  59.  95.)  to 
Nadir  Shah  (a.d  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  ii.  155.),  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Ah  with 
the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gilding,  which  glit- 
ters to  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  many  a  mile. 

3  The  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  5  or  6  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa,  and  120  to  the  south  of  Bag- 
dad, is  of  the  size  and  form  of  tlie  modem  Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hoseih,  larger  and  more 
populous,  is  at  the  distance  of  30  miles. 

*  T  borrow,  on  this  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  4.): 
£vulgato  imperii  arcano  posse  imperatorem  alibi  quara  Roraac  fieri. 
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R-as  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful  and  the  successor 
of  the  apostle  of  God. 

A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali. 
In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  dropt  a  dish  of  scalding 
broth  on  his  master :  the  heedless  wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate 
his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of  the  Koran  :  "  Paradise  is  for 
"those  who  command  their  anger:" — "  I  am  not  angry :''—"  and  for 
"  those  who  pardon  offences  :  "— "  I  pardon  your  offence :  "— "  and  for 
*'  those  who  return  good  for  evil :  " — "  I  give  you  your  liberty,  and  four 
"  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an  equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein, 
the  younger  brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father's 
spirit,  and  served  with  honour  against  the  Christians  in  the  siege  of 
Constantinople.  The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the 
holy  character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centered  in  his  person, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yezid  the  tyrant 
of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he  despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never 
deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa 
to  Medina,  of  140,000  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment  to  his 
cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  so  soon  as  he  should 
appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  trust  his  person  and  family  in  the  hands 
of  a  perfidious  people.  He  traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a 
timorous  retinue  of  women  and  children;  but  as  he  approached  the 
confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the 
country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His 
fears  were  just ;  Obeidollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  extinguished 
the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Ker- 
bela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body  of  5000  horse,  who  intercepted  his 
communication  with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still  have  escaped 
to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had  defied  the  power  of  Caesar  and 
Chosroes,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of  Tai,  which  would 
have  armed  10,000  warriors  in  his  defence.  In  a  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  enemy,  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  honourable  con- 
ditions; that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  sta- 
tioned in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his 
lieutenant,  were  stern  and  absolute;  and  Hosein  was  informed  that 
he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the  commander 
of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  rebellion.  "  Do  you 
"think,"  replied  he,  "to  terrify  me  with  death.?"  And,  during  the 
short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared  with  calm  and  solemn  resigna- 
tion to  encounter  his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister 
Fatima,  who  deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  "  Our  trust,'' 
said  Hosein,  "  is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and 
"earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my 
"  father,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me;  and  every  Mussulman  has 
"  an  example  in  the  prophet."  He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult 
their  safety  by  a  timely  flight :  they  unanimously  refused  to  desert  or 
survive  their  beloved  master;  and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a 
fervent  prayer  and  the  i'.ssurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  ol 
the  fatal  day,  he  inoimted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand 
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and  the  Koran  in  the  other :  his  generous  band  of  mart}Ts  consisted 
only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot;  but  their  flanks  and  rear 
were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench  which  they  had 
filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs. 
The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance :  and  one  of  their  chiefs  de- 
serted, with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable 
death.  In  every  close  onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the 
Fatimites  was  invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them 
from  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were 
successively  slain :  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of 
prayer ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary,  and  wounded,  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was 
pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a  dart;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two 
beautiful  youths,  were  killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven,  they  were  full  of  blood,  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for 
the  living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  issued 
from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes  :  a  tear  trickled  down 
his  venerable  beard ;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  every 
side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorseless 
Shamer,  a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached  their  cowardice ; 
and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was  (a.d.  680.  Oct,  10)  slain  with  three 
and  thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on 
his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and  the  inhuman 
ObeidoUah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane  :  "Alas  !"  exclaimed 
an  aged  Mussulman,  "  on  these  hps  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle 
"  of  God  ! "  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene  of  the 
death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest  reader.  * 
On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to 
his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious 
frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.^ 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  brought  in  chains  to  the 
throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate  the  enmity  of 
a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of 
reconciliation.  But  Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of  mercy ;  and  the 
mourning  family  was  honourably  dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with 
their  kindred  at  Medina.  The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the 
right  of  primogeniture ;  and  the  twelve  imaums,^  or  pontiffs,  of  the 
Persian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  Without  arms,  or  treasures,  or  sub- 
jects, they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs :  their  tombs  at  Mecca  or 
Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province  of  Chora- 

*  I  have  abridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley  (ii.  170.).  It  is  long  and  minute  ;  but 
the  pathetic,  almost  always,  consists  in  the  detail  of  little  circumstances. 

'  Nicbuhr  the  Dane  (Voy.  en  Arab.  &c.  ii.  208.)  is  perhaps  the  only  European  traveller 
who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed  Hosein.  The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion  of  the  Persian  heretics.  The  festival 
of  the  death  of  Hoscm  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have 
often  praised. 

3  The  genera!  article  of  Imaum,  in  d'Hcrbelot's  Bibliotheque,  will  indicate  the  succession; 
aad  the  lives  of  the  twclv:  arc  given  undc)  their  respective  names. 
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san,  are  still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect.     Their  names  were 
often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saints  de- 
spised the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  in- 
justice of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  religion.     The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imaums,  conspicuous 
by  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  solitude  and 
sanctity  of  his  predecessors.     He  concealed  himself  in  a  caravan  near 
Bagdad  :  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  vo- 
taries pretend,  that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of 
judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist*     In 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  33,000 :  ^  the  race  of  Ali 
might  be  equally  prohfic  ;  the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first 
and  greatest  of  princes  ;  and  the  most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel 
the  perfection  of  angels.      But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  Mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  every  bold 
and  artful  impostor,  who  claimed  affinity  with  the  holy  seed  :  the  scep- 
tre of  the  Almohades  in  Spain  and  Afric,  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,3  of  the  Sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia,"*  has 
been  consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous  title.      Under  their 
reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth  ; 
and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet  question,  by 
drawing  his  scymetar  :   "This,"  said  Moez,    "is  my  pedigree;   and 
"  these,"  casting  an  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers,  "  and  these  are  my 
"  kindred  and  my  children."     In  the  various  conditions  of  princes,  or 
doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars,  a  swarm  of  the  genuine 
or  fictitious  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs.      In  the  Ottoman  empire,  they 
are  distinguished    by  a   green  turban,  receive  a  stipend    from  the 
treasury,  are  judged  only  by  their  chief,  and,  however  debased  by  for- 
tune or  character,  still  assert  the  proiid  pre-eminence  of  their  birth. 
A  family  of  three  hundred  persons,  the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  of 
the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still  retains,  after  the  revolutions 
of  twelve  centuries,  the  custody  of  the  tenjiple  and  the  sovereignty  of 
their  native  land.      The  fame  and  merit  of  ( Mahomet  would  ennoble  a 
plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  re- 
cent majesty  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.s       ' 

*  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahometans  have  libei ally  bor- 
rowed the  fables  of  every  religion  (Sale's  Prelim.  Dis.  p.  80.).  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan, 
two  horses  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  his  lieutenant, 
Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

^  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200  (a.d.  815).     D'Herl)elot,  p.  546. 

3  D'Herbelot,  p.  342.  The  er.emies  of  the  Fatimit«is  disgraced  them  by  a  Jewish  origin. 
Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  genealogy  from  Jaafar,  the  sixth  Imaum  ;  and  the  im- 
partial Abulfeda  al'ows  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230.)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque 
contiovcrsia,  genuini  sunt  Alidarum,  homine  propagi^aum  suae  gentis  e.xaci2  callentes.  He 
quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  Scheri/or  Rchfuii,  Egone  humilitatem  induam  in  terris 
i-.ostium  ?  (I  suspect  him  to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicil;y)  cum  in  iEgypto  sit  Chalifa  de  gcnte 
Alii,  quocum  ego  communem  habeo  patrem  et  vindijcem. 

4  The  kings  of  Per.sia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Sheik  Sefi,  a  saint  of  the 
xivth  century,  and  through  him  from  Moussa  Ca/isem,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali 
^Olearius,  p.  057.  Chardm,  iii.  288.).  But  I  canfiot  trace  the  intermediate  degrees  in  any 
genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  f:ruly  Fatimites,  they  luislit  draw  tboir 
oritjin  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reigned  in  the  ixth  century  ^d'Horbelot,  p.  06.). 

5  i'tie  present  sute  of  tlic  family  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most  accurately  descnSed  by 
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The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause,  but  his  suo^ 
cess  has  perhaps  too  strongly  attracted  our  admiration.  Are  we  sur- 
prised that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should  embrace  the  doctrine  and 
the  passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the 
same  seduction  has  been  tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers.  Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  pri- 
vate citizen  should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native 
country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms  ?  In  the  moving 
picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  an  hundred  fortunate  usurpers 
have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable  obsta- 
cles, and  filled  a  larger  scope  of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was 
alike  instructed  to  preach  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of  these  oppo- 
site qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his  success  , 
the  operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and  fear,  con- 
tinually acted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their  irresist- 
ible power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  victory,  to 
arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence  of  their  darling  passions  in  this 
world  and  the  other ;  the  restraints  which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to 
establish  the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of 
the  people ;  and  the  only  objection  to  his  success,  was  his  rational 
creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It  is  not  the  propagation 
I'ut  the  permanency  of  his  religion  that  deserves  our  wonder  :  the 
same  pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and 
Medina,  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by  the 
Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  the  Koran.  If  the 
Christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican, 
they  might  possibly  inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped 
with  such  mysterious  rites  in  that  magnificent  temple :  at  Oxford 
or  Geneva,  they  would  experience  less  surprise  ;  but  it  might  still  be 
incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the  church,  and  to  study 
the  orthodox  commentators  on  their  own  writings  and  the  words  of 
their  Master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an  increase 
of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  humble  tabernacle  erected  at  Me- 
dina by  the  hands  of  Mahomet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly 
withstood  the  temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and  de- 
votion to  a  level  with  the  senses  and  imagination  of  man.  "  I  believe 
"  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  simple  and  in- 
variable profession  of  Islam.  The  intellectual  image  of  the  Deity  has 
never  been  degraded  by  any  visible  idol :  the  honours  of  the  prophet 
have  never  transgressed  the  measure  of  human  virtue  ;  and  his  living 
precepts  have  restrained  the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  religion.  The  votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  consecrated 
the  memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  some  of  the 
Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine  essence  was  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  the  Imaums  ;  but  their  superstition  is  universally  condemn- 
ed by  the  Sonnites  ;  and  their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warn- 
ing against  the  worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.      The  metaphysical 

Demetrius  Cantemir  (Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.)  and  Nicbuhr  (Descrjp.  de  I'Arabie, 
p.  9—16.  317,  &c.).  It  is  mr.ch  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Danish  traveller  was  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  chronicles  of  Arabia. 
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questions  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  have  been 
agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Christians  ;  but  among  the  former  they  have  never  engaged  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The 
cause  of  this  important  difference  may  be  found  in  the  separation 
or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters.  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  caliphs,  the  successors  of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the 
faithful,  to  repress  and  discourage  all  religious  innovations  :  the  order, 
the  discipHne,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  arc 
unknown  to  the  Moslems  ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the  guides  of 
their  conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code,  not 
only  of  theology  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  actions  and  the  property  of  mankind,  are  guarded 
by  the  infallible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This 
religious  servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage  ;  the 
illiterate  legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and 
those  of  his  country  ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  desert  may 
be  ill-adapted  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantin- 
ople. On  these  occasions,  the  Cadi  respectfully  places  on  his  head 
the  holy  volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  more 
apposite  to  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  happiness 
is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet.  The  most  bit- 
ter or  most  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewish  foes, will  surely  allow 
that  he  assumed  a  false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine, 
less  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of 
his  religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  vir- 
tues and  miracles  of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken 
before  the  throne  of  God  ;  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devotion ; 
and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the 
images  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  carnal  generation.  Ma- 
homet was  perhaps  incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political  sys- 
tem for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  :  but  he  breathed  among  the  faith- 
ful a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship,  recommended  the  practice  of  the 
social  virtues,  and  checked,  by  his  laws  and  precepts,  the  thirst  of 
revenge  and  the  oppression  of  widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile  tribes 
were  united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valour  which  hadbocn  idly 
spent  in  domestic  quarrels,  was  vigorously  directed  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  home, 
and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under  a  succession  of 
her  native  monarchs.  Her  sovereignty  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  conquest.  The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the 
East  and  West,  and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  their 
converts  and  captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was 
transported  from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by  impious  war  ;  Arabia  was 
ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a  stranger;  and  the  Bedouins  of 
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the  desert,  awakening  from  their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed  their 
old  and  solitary  independence.* 


CHAPTER  LI. 


77/*?  Conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  by  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens. — E7npire  of  the  Caliphs,  or  Successors  of  Mahomet. — 
State  of  the  Christians^  &>c.f  under  their  Government. 

The  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not  changed  the  character  of  the 
Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  independence ;  and 
the  hasty  structure  of  his  power  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations. 
A  small  and  faithful  band  of  his  primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his 
eloquence,  and  shared  his  distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the 
persecution  of  Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Me- 
dina. The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their 
king  and  prophet,  had  been  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  allured  by  his 
prosperity.  The  polytheists  were  confounded  by  the  simple  idea  of  a 
solitary  and  invisible  God :  the  pride  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  dis- 
dained the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator.  Their 
habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed;  and 
many  of  the  new  converts  regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  the 
idols,  the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  Pagan  ancestors. 
The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian  tribes  had 
not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  subordination ;  and  the 
Barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  salutary  laws  that 
curbed  their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from 
wine,  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ; 
and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected  for  the  treasury  of  Me- 
dina, could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of  a 
perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.  The  example  of  Mahomet  had 
excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture,  and  several  of  his  rivals 
presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct  and  defy  the  authority  of  the  living 
prophet.  At  the  head  of  \h%  fugitives  and  auxiliaries,  the  first  caliph 
was  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef ;  and  perhaps 
the  Koreish  would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity 
had  not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof  "  Ye  men  of  Mecca, 
"  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace  and  the  first  to  abandon  the  religion  of 
"  Islam? "    After  exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God 

*  The  writers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History  (i.  and  ii.)have  compiled,  in  850  folio  pages, 
the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the  caliphs.  They  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading, 
and  sometimes  correcting,  the  Arabic  texts  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  high-sounding  boasts, 
1  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  that  they  have  afforded  me  much  (if  any)  ad- 
ditional information.  The  dull  mass  is  not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste  :  and 
the  compilers  indulge  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  BoulainviUic;,:,  Hnle,  Ga"^- 
bier,  and  all  who  have  treated  Mahomet  with  favour,  or  even  justice.  ** 
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and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved  (A.D.  632),  by  a  vigorous  attack,  ta 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels.  The  women  and  children  were 
safely  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains  :  the  warriors,  marching 
under  eleven  banners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their  arms ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  military  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the 
faithful.  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble  repentance,  the 
duties  of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms ;  and,  after  some  examples  of 
success  and  severity,  the  most  daring  apostates  fell  prostrate  before 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Ye- 
manah,'  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not 
inferior  to  Medina  itself,  a  powerful  chief,  his  name  was  Moseilama, 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  listened 
to  his  voice.  A  female  prophetess  was  attracted  by  his  reputation . 
the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spurned  by  these  favourites 
of  heaven.^  An  obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant ; 
and,  in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a 
partition  of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with 
contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened  the  fears 
of  his  successor :  40,000  Moslems  were  assembled  under  the  standard 
of  Caled ;  and  the  existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of 
a  decisive  battle.  In  the  ftrst  action,  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  1200  men ;  but  the  skill  a  id  perseverance  of  their  general  prevailed ; 
their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  10,000  infidels :  and  Mo- 
seilama himself  was  pierced  by  an  Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same 
javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  The 
various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  a  cause,  were  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  monarchy;  and  the 
whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  stedfastly  held,  the  religion  of 
the  Koran.  The  ambition  of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exer- 
cise for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens  :  their  valour  was  united  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  holy  war ;  and  their  enthusiasm  was  equally 
confirmed  by  opposition  and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption  will  natur- 
ally arise  that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  person  the  armies  of  the 
faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  battle.  The  courage  of  Abubeker,^  Omar,'*  and  Othman,^  had  in- 
deed been  tried  in  the  persecution  and  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  the 
personal  assurance  of  paradise  must  have  taught  them  to  despise  the 
pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascended  the 
throne  in  a  venerable  or  mature  age,  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares 
of  religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign.     Ex- 

^  See  the  description  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yemanah,  in  Abulfeda,  Descript. 
Arabise,  p.  60.  In  the  xiiith  century,  there  were  some  ruins,  and  a  few  palms ;  but  in  the 
present  century,  the  same  ground  is  occupied  by  the  visions  and  arms  of  a  modern  prophet, 
whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  del'Arabie,  p.  296 — 302.  )• 

'  The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  fall  of  her  lovei,  returned  to  idolatry;  but,  under  the  reign 
of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died  at  Bassora  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  vers.  Reiske, 
p.  63.). 

3  His  reign  in  Eutych.  ii.  251.  Elmacin,  p.  18.  Abulpharag.  p.  108.  Abulfeda,  p.  60. 
D'Herbelot,  p.  58. 

*•  His  reign  in  Eutych.  p.  264.  Elmacin,  p.  24.  Abulpharag.  p.  no.  Abulfeda,  p.  66. 
D'Herbdot,  p.  686. 

5  His  reign  in  Ev.tych.  p.  323.  F.lmaciu,  p.  36.  Abulpharag.  p.  115.  Abulfeda,  p.  75, 
D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 
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cept  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  their  longest  ex- 
peditions were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina  to  Mecca;  and 
they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory  as  they  prayed  or  preached 
before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet.  The  austere  and  frugal  measure 
of  their  lives  was  the  effect  of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their 
simplicity  insulted  the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
When  Abubeker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter 
Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that  it  might 
be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverished  by  the  service 
of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three  pieces 
of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  a  single  camel  and  a  black 
slave ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week,  he  distributed  the  residue  Of 
his  own  and  the  public  money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the 
most  indigent,  of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarse 
garment  and  five  pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who 
lamented  with  a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to  equal  such  an  admir- 
able model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and  humility  of  Omar  were  not  infe- 
rior to  the  virtues  of  Abubeker ;  his  food  consisted  of  barley-bread  or 
dates ;  his  drink  was  water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or 
tattered  in  twelve  places  ;  and  a  Persian  satrap  who  paid  his  homage 
to  the  conqueror,  found  him  asleep  among  the  beggars  on  the  steps  of 
the  mosques  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the  source  of  liberality,  and  the 
increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to  establish  a  just  and  perpetual 
reward  for  the  past  and  present  services  of  the  faithful.  Careless  of 
his  own  emolument,  he  assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet, 
the  first  and  most  ample  allowance  of  25,000  drams  or  pieces  of  silver. 
5000  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged  warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field 
of  Beder,  and  the  last  and  meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet 
was  distinguished  by  the  annual  reward  of  3000  pieces.  One  thousand 
was  the  stipend  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles 
against  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  decreasing  pay,  as  low  as  50 
pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the  respective  merit  and  seniority  of 
the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor, 
th*^  conquerors  of  the  East  were  the  trusty  servants  of  God  and  the 
people :  the  mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expences 
of  peace  and  war ;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty,  maintained 
the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by  a  rare  felicity,  the 
dispatch  and  execution  of  despotism,  with  the  equal  and  frugal  max- 
ims of  a  republican  government.  The  heroic  courage  of  Ali,^  the  con- 
summate prudence  of  Moawiyah,^  excited  the  emulation  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  talents  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of  civil 
discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  faith  and 
dominion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of 
Danr^iscus,  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were  alike 
destitute  of  the  quahfications  of  statesmen  and  of  saints.^    Yet  the 

*  His  reign  in  Eutych.  p.  343.  Elmacin,  p.  51.  Abulpharag.  p.  117.  Abulfeda,  p.  83. 
D'Herbelot.  p.  8g. 

'  His  reign  in  Eutych.  p.  344.  Elmacin,  p.  54.  Abulpharag.  p.  123.  Abulfeda,  p.  loi. 
D'Herbelot,  p.  586. 

3  'J'heir  reigns  in  Eutych.  ii,  360—395.  Elmacin,  p.  59—108.  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  ix. 
15:4.  Abulfeda,  p.  iii— 141.  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orien.  p.  691.  and  the  particu' u  articles  of 
the  Omnnades. 
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spoils  of  unknown  nations  were  continually  laid  it  the  foot  of  their 
throne,  and  the  uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  greatness  ir.ast  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  abilities  of  their  chiefs. 
A  large  deduction  must  be  allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies. 
The  birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately  placed  in  the  most  degenerate 
and  disorderly  period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians 
of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantine  or  Charle- 
ri:^agne,  would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked  Saracens,  and  the 
torrent  of  fanaticism  might  have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the  sands  oi 
Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been  the  aim 
of  the  senate  to  confine  their  counsels  and  legions  to  a  single  war,  and 
completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy  before  they  provoked  the  hostili- 
ties of  a  second.  These  timid  maxims  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the 
magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same 
vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  those 
of  Artaxerxes ;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant  became 
the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  administration  of  Omar,  the  Saracens 
reduced  to  his  obedience  36,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000 
churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  erected  1400  mosques  for 
the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One  hundred  years  after  his 
flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the  reign  of  his  successors  extended 
from  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  pro- 
vinces, which  maybe  comprised  under  the  names  of,  I.  Persia;  II 
Syria;  III.  Egypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general 
d  ivision,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transactions ;  dis- 
patching with  brevity  the  remote  and  less  interesting  conquests  of  the 
East,  and  reserving  a  fuller  narrative  for  those  domestic  countries, 
which  had  been  included  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet 
I  must  excuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness 
and  insufficiency  of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  con- 
troversy, have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their 
enemies.^  After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mussul- 
mans were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of  tradition.* 
Among  the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature,^ 

*  For  centuries  vii.,viii.  we  have  scarcely  any  original  evidence  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
except  the  Chronicles  of  Theophan.  (Theophan.  Confess.  Chron.  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  notis 
Jacobi  Goar.  Paris,  1655,  fol.)  ;  and  the  Abridgment  of  Nicephor.  (Niceph.  Patriarchae  C.  P. 
Brev.  Hist.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1648,  fol.),  who  both  lived  m  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  cen- 
tury (Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzant.  p.  200 — 246.).  Their  contemporary  Photius  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  opulent.  After  praising  the  style  of  Nicephorus,  he  adds,  ILui  oKuv 
iroXXous  ecTTi  tov  irpo  avTou  aTro/cpuTTTO/utvos  Tr/St  ti]s  laTopia,  Ti;  avvypa^t], 
and  only  complains  of  his  extreme  brevity  (Phot.  Bibl,  cod.  Ixvi.  100.).  Some  additions  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  of  the  xith  century. 

~  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  'I'aborestan,  a  famous  Imaum  of  Bagdad,  and  the  Liv> 
of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  302  (a.d.  914.).  At 
the  request  of  his  friends,  he  reduced  a  work  of  30,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But 
liis  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish  versions.  The  Saracenic 
history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  Is  said  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari  (Ockley'l 
Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii.  pref.  p.  xxxix.  and,  list  of  authors,  d'Heibelot,  p.  866.  870.  1014.J. 

'^  Besides  the  lists  of  authors  framed  by  Pridcaux  (Life  of  Mahom.  p.  179 — 189.),  Ockley 
(at  the  end  of  his  second  volume),  and  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1>.  525— S5o)f 
we  find  in  the  Biblio.  Orient.  Tarikh,  a  catalogue  of  200  or  300  histories  or  chronicles  of  the 
East,  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  four  are  older  than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  ot 
Orienul  literature  is  given  by  Reiske  (in  his  ProdidagmaU  ad  Ha^i  Chalifae  librum  metuo- 
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our  interpreters  have  selected  the  imperfect  sketches  of  a  more  recent 
age.*  The  art  and  genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the 
Asiatics  ;^  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ;  and  our  monkish 
chronicles  of  the  same  period  may  be  compared  to  their  most  popular 
works,  which  are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  free- 
dom. The  Oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman  3  would  instruct  the  most 
learned  mufti  of  the  East ;  and  perhaps  the  Arabs  might  not  find  in  a 
single  historian,  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative  of  their  own 
exploits,  as  that  which  will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

I.  In  the  first  year  (a.d.  632)  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  CaleJ, 
the  sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Anbar  and  Hira. 
Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs  had 
fixed  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  desert ;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of 
a  race  of  kings  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  reigned 
above  600  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia."*  The  last 
of  the  Mondars  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Caled ;  his  son  was  sent  a 
captive  to  Medina  ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the  successor  of  the 
prophet ;  the  people  was  tempted  by  the  example  and  success  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  the  caliph  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  foreign  con- 
quest, an  annual  tribute  of  70,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  conquerors, 
and  even  their  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their  future 
greatness  :  "  In  the  same  year,"  says  Elmacin, "  Caled  fought  many  signal 
"  battles ;  an  immense  multitude  of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered ,  and 
"  spoilSj  infinite  and  innumerable,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious 
'  Moslems."s  But  the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Syrian  war :  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by 

rialem  ad  calcem  Abiilfedae  Tabulae  Syriae,  Lipsiae,  1766) ;  but  his  project  and  the  French 
version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  i.  pref.  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

^  The  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally  introduced.  The  four 
following  titles  represent  the  annals,  which  have  guided  me  in  this  general  narrative,  i. 
Annates  Eutychii,  Patriarchs  Alexundrini,  ab  Edwardo  Pocockio,  Oxott.  1656,  2  7:nls. 
4to.  A  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  pres- 
byterian  prejudice  of  his  friend  Selden.  2.  Historia  Saracenica  Georg^ii  Elmacini,  operd  et 
studio  TfwincB  Erpenii,  in  4to,  Lugd.  Batavorum,  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  trans- 
lated a  corrupt  MS.  and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  3.  Historia  com- 
pe'ndiosa  Dynastianint  a  Gregorio  Abttlpharagio,  interprete  Edwardo  Pocockio,  4to,  Oxon. 
5663.  More  useful  for  the  literary  than  the  civil  history  of  the  East.  4.  Abtd/eda  Annates 
Mosletnici ad  Ann.  Hegira  ccccvi.  a  Jo.  Jac.  Reiske,  in  4to,  Lipsice,  1754.  The  best  of 
our  Chronicles,  both  for  the  original  and  version,  yet  how  far  below  the  name  of  Abulfeda. 
We  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah,  in  the  xivth  century.  The  three  former  were  Christians 
of  the  xth,  xiith,  and  xiiith  centuries  ;  the  two  first,  natives  of  Egypt,  a  Melchite,  patriarch, 
and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

^  M.  du  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  pref  p.  xix,  xx.)  has  characterized,  with  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  historians,  the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery 
orator. 

3  Bibliot.  Orient,  par  M.  d'Herbelot,  fol.  Paris,  1697.  For  the  character  of  tne  respcct- 
kble  author,  consult  his  friend  Thevenot  (Voy.  du  Levant,  part  i.  chap.  i.).  His  work  is  an 
agreeable  miscellany,  which  must  9^  .ify  every  taste ;  but  I  never  can  digest  the  alphabetical 
order,  and  I  find  him  more  sat'-' ...tory  in  the  Persian  than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent 
supplement  from  the  paper'  ji  M.  M.  Visdelou  and  Galland  (fol.  La  Haye,  1779.)  is  of  a 
different  cast,  a  med!       ^.  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 

*  Pocock  will  «•  yiain  the  chronology  (Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  66—74.),  ^nf*  d'Anville  the 
geography  (I'E'-  ..rate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  125.),  of  the  dyna.sty  of  the  Almondars  The  English 
scholar  unde-  iood  more  Arabic  than  the  Mufti  of  Aleppo  (Ockley,  ii.  34.) ;  the  French 
geographer  '    equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  every  climate  of  the  world. 

S  Fecit  et  Chaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  proelia,  in  quibus  vicerunt  Muslimi,  et  infidtlinm 
immens&  multitudine  occis&  spolia  infinita  etinnumera  sunt  nacti  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  20.).  The 
Christian  annalist  slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  infideb,  and  I  often 
adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  this  characteristic  mode  of  expression. 
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less  active  or  less  prudent  commanders :  the  Saracens  were  repulsed 
with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  though  they  chastised 
the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians,  their  remaining  forces  still 
hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babylon. 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a  moment 
their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the  priests 
and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzema  was  deposed ;  the  sixth  of  the  transient 
usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in  three  or  four  years,  since 
the  death  of  Chosroes  and  the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes ;  and  the 
same  asra,  which  coipcides  with  an  astronomical  period,'  has  recorded 
the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.^  The 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince,  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
declined  a  perilous  encounter ;  the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  general  Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  30,000  regular 
troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  120,000  subjects,  or  allies, 
of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems,  whose  numbers  were  reinforced 
from  12,000  to  30,000,  had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia  -? 
and  their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  7ne<.i^  could  produce  more 
soldiers  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I  shall  here  observe 
what  I  rrwist  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of  the  Arabs  was  not  like 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and  compact 
infantry  :  their  military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and 
archers ;  and  the  engagement,  which  was  often  interrupted  and  often 
renewed  by  single  combats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted 
without  any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance  of  several  days.  The 
periods  of  the  battle  (A.D.  636)  of  Cadesia  were  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of 
6000  of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the  day  of  succour.  The 
day  of  concussion  might  express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps  of 
both,  of  the  contending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult, 
received  the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  barking,  from  the  dis- 
cordant clamours,  which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of 
the  fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  determined 
the  fate  of  Persia ;  and  a  seasonable  whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust 
against  the  faces  of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangor  of  arms  was  re- 
echoed to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the  ancient  hero  of  his 
name,  was  gently  reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  shade,  amidst  the 
baggage  of  his  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with  gold 

'  A  cycle  of  120  years,  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  month  of  30  days  supplied  the  use 
of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity  of  the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revolution  of  1440 
years,  this  intercalation  was  successively  removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  month ;  but 
Hyde  and  Frerct  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the  twelve,  or  only  eight 
of  these  changes  were  accomplished  before  the  cera  of  Yezdegerd,  which  is  unanimously  fixed 
to  the  i6th  of  June,  a.d.  632.  How  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of  Europe  explore  the 
darkest  and  most  distant  antiquities  (Hyde,  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  14 — 18.  p.  i8i — 211.  Freret 
in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xvi.  233 — 267.)  1 

'  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  {7th  June,  a.d.  632),  we  find  the  sera  of  Yezdegerd 
fi6lh  June,  a.d.  632),  and  his  accession  cannot  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  tlie  first  year. 
His  predecessors  could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar,  and  these  unques- 
tionable dates  overthrow  the  thoughtless  chronology  of  Abulpharagius.  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the 
Saracens,  i,  130. 

5  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  lai.),  is  in  margine  solitudine.  61  leagues  from 
Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter  ;Voy.  i.  p.  163.)  reckons  15  leagues,  and  cbseryes, 
that  tlie  ijI.icc  is  supplied  with  dates  and  water. 
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and  silver.  (Dn  the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from  his  couch ;  but 
his  flight  was  overtaken  by  a  vaUant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the 
foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and  instantly  returning 
to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thickest 
ranks  of  the  Persians.  The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  7500  men ;  and 
the  battle  of  Cadesia  is  justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate 
and  atrocious.^  The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and 
captured  in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  in  ancient 
times,  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia;  but  this  badge  of  heroic 
poverty  was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  profusion  of  precious 
gems. — U  Herbelot^  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  297.  348.  After  this  victory,  the 
wealthy  province  of  Irak  or  Assyria  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his 
conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation  of  Bassorah,^ 
a  place  which  ever  commands  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians. 
At  the  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
unite  ir*  a  broad  and  direct  current,  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of 
the  Arabs.  In  the  mid-way,  between  the  junction  and  the  mouth  of 
these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement  was  planted  on  the  western 
bank;  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  800  Moslems;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capital. 
The  air,  though  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy :  the  meadows  are 
filled  with  palm  trees  and  cattle ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys  has 
been  celebrated  among  the  four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Under 
the  first  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian  colony  extended  over 
the  southern  provinces  of  Persia :  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
tombs  of  the  companions  and  martyrs;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe 
still  frequent  the  port  of  Bassorah,  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage 
of  the  Indian  trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers  and 
canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  victorious 
cavalry ;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  Madayn,  which  had  resisted 
the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  darts 
of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying  Persians  (A.7'.  637.  March)  were  over- 
come by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of  theii  religion  and  empire  was 
at  hand  :  the  strongest  posts  were  abandoned '  y  treachery  or  cowardice ; 
and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family  and  t.  easures,  escaped  to  Hol- 
wan  at  the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  ti  e  third  month  after  the 
battle..  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without  opposi- 
tion ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of 
the  people  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who 
shouted  with  religious  transport,  "  This  is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes, 
"  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of  God ! "  The  naked  robbers  of 
the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hope 
or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure  secreted  with 
art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various  ward- 

^  Atrox,  contumax,  plus  semel  renovatum,  are  the  well-chosen  expressions  of  the  translator 
of  Abulfeda  (Reiske.  p.  eqi). 

'  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject  of  Bassora,  by  consulting  the  following 
\vriters :  Geog.  Nubiens.  p.  121.  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  192.  D'Anvillc,  L'Euphiatc 
et  le  Tigre,  p.  130.  133.  145.  Raynal,  Hist.  Philos.  des  Indes,  ii.  92 — 100.  Voy,  di  Pietrc 
della  Valle,  iv.  370 — 391.  De  Tayernier,  i.  240 — 247.  De  Thevenot,  ii.  545 — 584.  D'Olter, 
ii.  45.     De  Niebuhr,  ii.  172 — 199. 
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robes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate 
of  fancy  or  numbers ;  and  another  historian  defines  the  untold  and 
almost  infinite  mass,  l3y  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thousands 
of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  gold/  Some  minute  thougli 
curious  facts  represent  the  contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From 
the  remote  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  large  provision  of  camphiie' 
had  been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  il- 
luminate the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strangers  to  the  name  and  properties 
of  that  oderiferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistaking  it  for  salt,  mingled 
the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of 
the  taste.  One  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a 
carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth :  a  para- 
dise or  garden  was  depictured  on  the  ground ;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
shrubs  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the 
colours  of  the  precious  stones ;  and  the  ample  square  was  encircled  by 
a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  The  Arabian  general  persuaded  his 
soldiers  to  rehnquish  their  claim,  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  eyes 
of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted  with  the  splendid  workmanship  of 
nature  and  industry.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art  and  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren  of 
Medina :  the  picture  was  destroyed ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  20,000  drams. 
A  mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets 
of  Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers ;  the  gorgeous  trophy  was 
presented  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  and  the  gravest  of  the 
companions  condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the  white  beard, 
hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the  veteran,  who  was  invested  with 
the  spoils  of  the  great  king.3  The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by 
its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens  dishked  the  air  and 
situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  every 
age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  has  been  easy  and 
rapid ;  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone  and  timber,  and  the  most  solid 
structures'*  are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a 
cement  of  the  native  bitumen.  The  name  of  Cufa^  describes  an  habit- 
ation of  reeds  and  earth ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was 
supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit  of  a  colony  of  veterans ; 
and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged  by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  provoking  the  revolt  of  100,000  swords :  "  Ye  men 
"  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,  who  solicited  their  aid,  "  you  have  been  always 

Mente  vix  potest  numtrove  comprehcndi  quanta  spolia  ....  nosttis  cosserint.  Abul- 
feda, p.  69.  Yet  I  still  suspect,  that  the  extravagant  numbers  of  Elmacin  may  be  the  error, 
not  of  the  text,  but  of  the  version.  The  best  translators  from  the  Greek,  for  instance,  I  find 
to  be  very  poor  arithmeticians. 

'  The  camphire  tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  many  hundredweight  of  those  meaner 
sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound  of  the  more  precious  gum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra 
(Raynal,  Hist.  Philos.  i.  362—365.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Natur.  par  Bomare.  Millar's  Gardener's 
Diet.).  These  may  be  the  islands  of  the  first  climate  from  whence  the  Arabians  imported  their 
camphire  (Geo^.  Nub.  34.    d'Herbelot,  p.  232.). 

3  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahom.  i.  376.     I  may  credit  the  fact,  without  believing  the  prophecy. 

4  'I'he  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  tower  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  the  Iiall 
of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon  :  they  hav?  been  visited  by  that  vain  and  curious  travel'er  Pietro 
della  Valle  (i.  713 — 718.  731 — 735.). 

5  Consult  the  article  oi  Cott/ah  in  the  Biblio.  of  d'PIerbelot  {277,  278.)  and  Cckley'i  History, 

ii,  pariicuiarlv  p.  40.  and  153.  . 
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•'  conspicuous  by  your  valour.  You  conquered  the  Persian  king,  and 
"  scattered  his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance." 
This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula  and  Ne- 
havcnd.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled  from  Holwan, 
and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the  mountains  of  Farsistan, 
from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  com- 
panions. The  courage  of  the  nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch ; 
among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan,  150,000  Per- 
sians made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion  and  country ;  and 
the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled  by  the  Arabs  the  victory 
of  victories.  If  it  be  true  that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians  was 
stopt  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey, 
the  incident,  however  slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the  luxurious  im- 
pediments of  an  Oriental  army.^ 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By  the  reduction  (A.D.  637 — 
651)  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they 
gradually  approached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  orators 
of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and  spirit  of  the  faithful,  who  had 
already  lost  sight  of  the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost  transcended 
the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.^"  Again  turning  towards  the  West 
and  the  Roman  empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of 
Mosul,  and,  in  the  captive  provinces  of  AiTnenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of  the  Syrian  army.  From  the 
palace  of  Madayn  their  Eastern  progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  ex- 
tensive. They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the  Gulf;  penetrated 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Estachar  or 
Persepolis ;  ano.  profaned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian  empire. 
The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  surprised  among  the  falling 
columns  and  mutiiated  figures  ;  a  sad  emblem  of  the  past  and  present 
fortune  of  Persia  :3  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans,  and  sought  an 
humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But 
a  victorious  army  is  insensible  of  fatigue:  the  Arabs  divided  their 
forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy ;  and  the  caliph  Othman 
promised  the  government  of  Chorasan  to  the  first  general  who  should 
enter  that  large  and  populous  country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient 
Bactrians.  The  condition  was  accepted ;  the  prize  was  deserved ;  the 
standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Merou,  and 
Balch ;  and  the  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his 
foaming  cavalry  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus.     In  the  public  an- 

*  See  the  article  of  Nahavend,  in  d'Herbelot,  p.  667.  ;  and  Voy.  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse, 
par  Otter,  i.  191. 

'  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  orator  describes  the 
Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  advanced  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
hXt^av^QOt  t^M  rrjs  apKTov  Kai  Ttjs  oiKovfitvi]^,  oXiyov  dt.iv,  Tracrijs  fxtQr](TTt\Kti. 
Eschines  contra  Ctesiphontem,  iii.  554,  ed.  Graec.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  memorable  cause 
was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxii.'s.  (before  Christ  330),  in  the  autumn  (Tayler,  p.-a:fat. 
p.  370,  &c.),  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Arbela ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius, 
was  marching  towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

3  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharag.  p.  116. ;  but 
It  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of  Estachar  and  Persepolis  (d'Herbelot,  p.  327.)  ;  and  still 
1  -v  e  needless  to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Chardin,  or  Corneille  le  Bruyn. 
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archy,  the  independent  governors  of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained 
their  separate  capitulations  :  the  terms  were  granted  or  imposed  by  the 
esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  compassion,  of  the  victors ;  and  a  simple 
profession  of  faith  established  the  distinction  between  a  brother  and  a 
slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of 
Ahwaz  and  Susa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state 
to  the  discretion  of  the  caliph;  and  their  interview  exhibits- a  portrait 
of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of 
Omar,  the  gay  Barbarian  was  despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with  rubies  and  emeralds  :  "  Are 
"  you  now  sensible,"  said  the  conqueror  to  his  naked  captive ;  "  are 
"  you  now  sensible  of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  different  rewards 
"of  infidelity  and  obedience?"  "Alas!"  replied  Harmozan,  "1  feel 
"them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  ignorance,  we  fought 
"  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  superior.  God 
"  was  then  neuter  :  since  he  has  espoused  your  quarrel,  you  have  sub- 
"  verted  our  kingdom  and  religion."  Oppressed  by  this  painful 
dialogue,  the  Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered 
some  apprehensions  lest  he  should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a 
cup  of  water.  "  Be  of  good  courage,"  said  the  caliph,  "  your  life  is 
"  safe  till  you  have  drank  this  water  :"  the  crafty  satrap  accepted  the 
assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground.  Omar 
would  have  avenged  the  deceit ;  but  his  companions  represented  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath ;  and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled 
him  not  only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  2000  pieces  of 
gold.  The  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey 
of  the  people,  the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;'  and  this  monu- 
ment, which  attests  the  vigilance  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  instructed 
the  philosophers  of  every  age.^ 

The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried  him  (a.d.  651)  beyond  the 
Oxus,  and  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes,  two  rivers  ^  of  ancient  and  modern 
renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tarkhan,  prince  of 
Fargana,^  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes ;  the  king  of  Samarcand, 
with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  were  moved  by  the 
lamentations  and  promises  of  the  fallen  monarch ;  and  he  solicited  by 
a  suppliant  embassy,  the  more  solid  and  powerful  friendship  of  the 
emperor  of  China.5     The  virtuous  Taitsong,^  the  first  of  the  dynasty 

^  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  auTto  oe  toj  \povu>  aKtXtua-tv  Ovfxa- 
poi  avaypa(pi]vai  iracrav  tjji;  utt'  avrou  oiKovfiev^v.  eysuiro  oe  fi  avaypoKpi]  kul 
avdpMTTcav  Kai  ktijumv  kui  (pvroov  (Chronog.  283.)- 

^  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  regret,  that  d'Hcrbelot  has  irot  found  and  used  a 
Persian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says,  with  many  extracts  from  the  native  histo- 
rians of  the  Ghebers  or  Magi  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  1014.). 

3  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes)  and  the  Gihon 
(Oxus),  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geog.  Nubiens.  p.  138.),  Abulfeda  (Descript. 
Chorasan.  Hudson,  iii.  23.),  Abulghazi  Khan,  who  reigned  on  their  bnnks  (Hist.  Gcneal.  des 
Tatars,  p.  32.  57.  766.),  and  the  Turkish  Geographer,  a  MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library 
(Exaincn  Critiq.  des  Hist.  d'Alexandre,  p.  194 — 360.). 

4  The  territory  of  Fergana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  7^. 

5  Eo  redegit  angustiarum  eundera  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turcici  regis,  et  Sogdiani,  et  Sinensis, 
auxilia  missis  Uteris  imploraret  (Abulfed.  Annal.  p.  74.).  The  connexion  of  the  Persian  and 
Chinese  history  is  illustrated  by  Freret  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  xvi.  245.)  and  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des 
Huns,  i.  5^.  and  for  the  geography  of  the  borders,  ii.  1—43.). 

6  Hist.  Sinica,  p.  41 — 46.  in  the  iiid  part  of  the  Relations  Curieuscs  of  Thevennt. 
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of  the  Tang,  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of  Rome : 
his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  and  his 
dominion  was  acknowledged  by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  Barbarians  of 
Tartary.  His  last  garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten  maintained  9. 
frequent  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  of  the  Jaxarles  and  Oxus ; 
a  recent  colony  of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  astronomy 
of  the  Magi ;  and  Taitsong  might  be  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  The  influence,  and  perhaps  the 
supplies,  of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd  and  the  zeal  of  the 
worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  con- 
quer the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  without 
unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  ruin  and  death. 
The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by 
the  seditious  inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pur- 
sued, by  his  Barbarian  allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
offered  his  rings  and  bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat. 
Ignorant  or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the  rustic  replied,  that  four 
drams  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not 
suspend  his  work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment  of 
hesitation  and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  overtaken 
and  slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
unhappy  reign.^  His  son  Firuz,  an  humble  client  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror, accepted  the  station  of  captain  of  his  guards ;  and  the  Magian 
worship  was  long  preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bucharia.  His  grandson  inherited  the  regal  name ;  but  after 
a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he  returned  to  China,  and  ended  his 
days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan.  The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides  was 
extinct ;  but  the  female  captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given 
to  the  conquerors  in  servitude,  or  marriage;  and  the  race  of  the 
caliphs  and  imaums  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers." 
After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  river  Oxus  divided  the 
territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This  narrow  boundary 
was  soon  (a.d.  710)  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs  :  the  govern- 
ors of  Chorasan  extended  their  successive  inroads ;  and  one  of  their 
triumphs  was  adorned  with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she 
dropt  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara.3  But  the 
final  conquest  of  Transoxiana,^  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for 

^  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  various  narratives  of  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
37.),  Abulpharag.  (Dynast,  p.  116.),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  74.  79.),  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  485.). 
'I'he  end  of  Yezdegerd  was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obscure. 

^  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  and  Mohammed,  the 
Kon  of  Abubeker  ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter 
of  Phirouz  became  the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or 
fabulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  the  Caesars  of  Rome,  and  the  Chagans  of  the 
Turks  or  Avars  (d'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  96.  487.).     _  _  r -t-     j 

3  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  Obeidollah,  the  son  of  Ziyad, 
a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  the  murder  of  Hosein  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii.  142.). 
His  brother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman  (.\.d.  680)  who 
passed  the  Oxus:  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the  crown  and  jewels  of  the  pnncQss  of  the 
t>Ui?;dian3  (p.  231.). 

4  A  part  of  Abulfeda's  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  mscrted  ni  Hudson  s  coUectior 
of  the  minor  geographers  (iii.),  and  entitle(i,  Descriptio  Chorasmiae  et  Mawaralnahrce,  id  est, 
regionum  extra  fluvium,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  of  Trans-oxiana,  softer  in  sound,  equiva- 
lent in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  dc  Gengiscan,  &c.),  and  some  modern 
Orieiitali>^  but  they  are  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  the  writer:;  of  antiquity. 
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the  glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Catibah, 
the  camel-driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieu- 
tenant. While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed  the  first  Mahometan 
banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the 
Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph.*  A  tribute 
of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their 
idols  were  burnt  or  broken ;  the  Mussulman  chief  pronounced  a  ser- 
mon in  the  new  mosque  of  Carizme ;  after  several  battles  the  Turkish 
hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and  the  emperors  of  China 
sohcited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry, 
the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  ascribed  ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  clim- 
ate had  been  understood  and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bocara, 
and  Samarcand,  were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  north.  These  cities  were  suiTounded  with  a  double  wall ; 
and  the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circumference,  inclosed  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual  wants  of 
India  and  Europe  were  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian 
merchants ;  and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen  into  paper, 
has  been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of  Samarcand  over  the  west- 
ern world." 

II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  (a.d.  632)  the  unity  of  faith 
and  government,  than  he  dispatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian 
tribes.  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  to  the  rest  of  the  true 
"  believers.  Health  and  happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of 
"  God  be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  high  God,  and  I  pray  for  his 
"  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  intend  to  send 
"  the  true  believers  into  Syria  ^  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  in- 
"  fidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for  religion  is 
"  an  act  of  obedience  to  God."  His  messengers  returned  with  the 
tidings  of  pious  and  martial  ardour  which  they  had  kindled  in  every 
province  ;  and  the  camp  of  Medina  was  successively  filled  with  the 
intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens  who  panted  for  action,  complained  of 
the  heat  of  the  season  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  accused 
with  impatient  murmurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph.  As  soon  as  their 
numbers  were  complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the 
men,  the  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for 

*  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmacin  (Hist,  Saracen,  p.  84.),  d'Her- 
belot  (Bibl.  Orient.  Catbah,  Savinrcand,  Valid),  and  de  Giiignes  (Hist;  des  Huns,  1.  58.). 

"  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  BibL  Arabico-Haspana,  i.  208,  itc. 
The  librarian  Casiri  (ii.  9.)  relates,  from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported 
from  China  to  Samarcand,  a.h.  30,  and  invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at  Mecca,  a.h.  88, 
The  Escurial  library  contains  paper  MSS,  as  old  as  the  ivth  or  vth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

3  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  by  Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of 
Bagdad,  who  was  born  a.d,  748,  and  died  a.d.  822  :  he  likewise  wrote  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
of  Diarbekir,  &c.  Above  the  meagre  and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al  Wakidi  has 
the  double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness.  His  tales  and  traditions  aifoid  an  artless 
picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.     Yet  his  narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  im- 

Srobable.  Till  something  better  shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  (Ocklev, 
list,  of  the  Saracens,  i.  21 — 342.)  will  not  deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of  Reiske 
(Prodidagmata  ad  Ha^ji  Chalifae  Tabulas,  p.  236.).  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labours  ol 
Ockley  were  consummated  in  a  jail  (see  his  two  prefaces  to  the  ist  vol,  \.D,  1708,  to  the  ad, 
171S.  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end). 
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the  success  of  their  undertaking.  In  person  and  on  foot,  he  accom- 
panied the  first  day's  march;  and  when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted 
to  dismount,  the  caliph  removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration,  that 
those  who  rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the  service  of  religion,  were 
equally  meritorious.  His  instructions'  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  army, 
were  inspired  by  the  warlike  fanaticism  wnich  advances  to  seize,  and 
affects  to  despise,  the  objects  of  earthly  ambition.  "  Remember,' 
said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "  that  you  are  always  in  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of  judg- 
"  ment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injustice  and  oppression ; 
"  consult  with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  con- 
"  fidence  of  your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
"  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without  turning  your  backs ;  but  let  not 
"  your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  or  children.  Destroy 
"  no  palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of  corn.  Cut  down  no  fruit-trees, 
"  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When 
"  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as  your 
"  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  religious  persons  who  live 
"  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that 
"  way :  let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monas- 
"  teries  :*  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to  the 
'•  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have  shaven  crowns ;  ^  be  sure  you  cleave 
"  their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahomet- 
"  ans  or  pay  tribute."  All  profane  or  frivolous  conversation,  all  dan- 
gerous recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited  among 
the  Arabs ;  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exercises  of  religion  were 
assiduously  practised ;  and  the  intervals  of  action  were  employed  in 
prayer,  meditation,  and  the  study  of  the  Koran,  The  abuse,  or  even 
the  use,  of  wine  was  chastised  by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  primitive  zeal  many  secret  sinners 
revealed  their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punishment.  After  some  hesi- 
tation the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  delegated  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet; 
whose  zeal  and  devotion  were  assuaged,  without  being  abated,  by  the 
Lingular  mildness  and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  But  in  all  the 
emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  demanded  the  superior  genius  of 
Caled ;  and  whoever  might  be  the  choice  of  the  prince,  the  sivord  of 
God  was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens. 
He  obeyed  without  reluctance;  he  was  consulted  without  jealousy; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  times,  that  Caled 
professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  though 

*  The  instructions,  &c.  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  Al  Wakidi  and  Ockley,  22 — 27, 
&r.  In  the  sequel  it  is  necessary  to  contract,  and  needless  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  nar- 
rative.    My  obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed. 

'  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  ii.  192.  ed. 
Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedouins  as  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  monks.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  niore  inclined  to  suspect  the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  German  philosopher. 

3  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen  ;  they  wore  their  hair  long 
and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when  they  were  ordained  priests.  The  circular  ton- 
sure was  sacred  and  mysterious :  it  was  the  crown  of  thorns  ;  but  it  was  likewise  a  royal 
diadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  &c.  (Thomassin,  Discip.  de  I'Eglise,  p.  721 — 758. 
especially  p.  737,  7;;S.). 
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it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory,  and  riches,  and 
dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious  Mussulman ;  but  he 
was  carefully  instructed,  that  if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only 
incitement,  they  likewise  would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  tifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Roman  vanity  with 
the  name  of  Arabia;^  and  the  first  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  justi- 
fied by  the  semblance  of  a  national  right.  The  country  was  en- 
riched by  the  various  benefits  of  trade;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  em- 
perors it  was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  populous  cities  of 
Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra,^  were  secure,  at  least  from  a  sur- 
prise, by  the  solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The  last  of  these  cities 
was  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina  :  the  road  was  familiar  to  the 
caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually  visited  this  plenteous 
market  of  the  province  and  the  desert :  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the 
Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to  arms ;  and  12,000  horse  could 
sally  from  the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the 
Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence.  Encouraged  by  their 
first  success  against  the  open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  borders, 
a  detachment  of  4000  Moslems  presumed  to  summon  and  attack  the 
fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Syrians ;  they  were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled,  with  1 500  horse  : 
he  blamed  the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend, 
the  venerable  Serjab.il,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  promises  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short  pause,  the  Moslems  per- 
formed their  ablutions  with  sand  instead  of  water  ;3  and  the  morning 
prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  before  they  mounted  on  horseback. 
Confident  in  their  strength,  the  people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their 
gates,  drew  their  forces  into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion.  But  a  religion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  fanatic  cry  of  "  Fight,  fight  !  Paradise,  paradise  ! "  that 
re-echoed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  uproar  of  the  town, 
the  ringing  of  bells,"*  and  the  exclamations  of  the  priests  and  monks, 
i-ncreased  the  dismay  and  disorder  of  the  Christians.  With  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs  remained  masters  of  the 
field ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Bosra,  in  expectation  of  human  or  divine 
aid,  were  crowded  with  h-oly  crosses  and  consecrated  banners.     The 

*  Huic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathaeis  conti.^ua ;  opinia  varietate  commerci- 
orum,  castrisque  oppleta  validis  et  castellis,  quae  ad  repellendos  gentium  vicinarum  excursus, 
solicitudo  perviget  veterum  pro  opportunos  saltos  erexit  et  cautos.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xiv. 
8.     Reland,  Palestin.  i.  p.  85,  86. 

^  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianus  praises  the  fortifications  of  Bosra  firmitate 
cautissimas.  They  deserved  the  same  praise  in  the  time  of  Almifeda  (Tabul.  Syriae,  p.  99.), 
who  describes  this  city,  the  metropolis  of  Hawran  (Auraniiis),  four  days'  journey  from 
Damascus.     The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Reland,  Palestin.  ii.  666. 

3  The  apostle  of  a  desert  and  an  army  was  obli.^cd  to  allow  this  ready  succedaneum  for 
water  (Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  66.  c.  v.  p.  83.)  :  but  the  Arabian  and  Persian  casuists  have  embarrassed 
his  free  permission  with  many  niceties  and  distinctions  ^Reland  de  Relig.  Moham.  1.  i.  82. 
Chardin,  Voy.  en  Pers.  iv.). 

4  The  bells  rung!  Ockiey,  i.  38.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  this  expre.ssion  can  be  justified 
by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi,  or  the  practice  of  the  times.  Ad  Graecos,  says  the  learned  Ducange 
(Glossar.  med.  et  infim.  Graecitat.  i.  774.)>  c^mpanarum  usus  serins  transit  et  etiam  num 
rarissimus  est.  The  oldest  example  which  he  can  find  in  the  Pjyzantine  writers  is  of  the  ye.  r 
1040 ;  but  the  Venelans  pretend,  that  they  introduced  bells  it  Constantinople  in  the  ix'i; 
century. 
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governor  Romanus  had  recommended  an  early  submission  :  despised 
by  the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the  desire 
and  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he  informed 
the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  his  house  under  the  wall 
of  the  city ;  the  son  of  the  caliph,  with  an  hundred  volunteers,  were 
committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally,  and  their  successful  intrepidity 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions.  After  Caled  had  imposed 
the  terms  of  servitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  or  convert  avowed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people  his  meritorious  treason.  "  I  renounce  your 
•"  society,"  said  Romanus,  "  both  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come. 
"  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever  worships  him. 
"  And  I  chuse  God  for  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my 
"  temple,  the  Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  prophet ; 
"  who  was  sent  to  lead  us  into  the  right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  reli- 
"gion  in  spite  of  those  who  join  partners  with  God." 

The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days'  journey  from  Damascus,^  en- 
couraged the  Arabs  to  besiege  (A.D.  633)  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria.^ 
At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they  encamped  among  the  groves 
and  fountains  of  that  delicious  territory,^  and  the  usual  option 
of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute,  or  of  war,  was  proposed 
to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  re- 
inforcement of  5000  Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the  infancy  of  the 
military  art,  an  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  offered  and  accepted  by 
the  generals  themselves- :  *  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  and  the  peri.«)nal  prowess  of  Caled  was  signalized  in  the 
first  sally  of  the  besiegeo  After  an  obstinate  combat,  he  had  over- 
thrown and  made  prisoner  one  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and 
worthy  antagonist.  He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift  of  the 
governor  of  Palmyra,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle. 
"  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend  Derar,  "and  permit 
"  me  to  supply  your  place  :  you  are  fatigued  with  fighting  with  this 
"  dog."  "  O  Derar  !  "  replied  the  indefatigable  Saracen,  we  shall  rest 
"  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labours  to-day,  shall  rest  to-morrow." 
With  the  same  unabated  ardour,  Caled  answered,  encountered  and 
vanquished  a  second  champion  ;  and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives 

*  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geog.  Nub.  p.  n6.) ;  and  his 
translator,  Sionrta  (Appendix,  c.  4.) ;  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syrizr;,  p.  100.)  ;  Schultens  (Index. 
Geog.  ad  Vit.  Saladin) ;  d'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  291.)  ;  Thevenot,  Voy.  du  Levant 
(part  i.  688.) ;  Maundrell  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  122 — 130.) ;  and  Pocock 
(Descript.  of  the  East,  ii.  iiy.)- 

^  Nobilissima  civitas,  says  Justin.  According  to  the  Oriental  traditions,  it  was  older  than 
Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  6,  7.  p.  24.  29.  ed.  Havercamp.  Justin, 
xxxvl.  2. 

3  E(5£t  yo.p  ojLfxai  Ttjv  At»s  TroXtv  a\i)du)i,  Kai  Ttjs  'Ea>as  aTraerrjs  ocpQaXfiou, 
Tijv  lepav  Kai  /xgyiorTijy  AafiaaKou  Xiyw,  tois  th  aWots  aufiTraaiv,  biov  itptov 
KaXXsiy  KUL  VEUiv  ti(.yi.Qi.L.  Kai  iMpMV  EVKavpia  Kai  Tnjywv  ayXaia  Kai  irorufjioau 
'jrXi]d£i,  KUL  y}]i  Evcpopia  viKooaav,  &c.  Julian,  epist.  xxiv.  p.  392.  These  splendid  epi- 
thets are  occasioned  by  the  figs  of  Damascus,  of  which  the  author  sends  an  hundred  to  his 
friend  Serapion,  and  this  rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  &c,  (p.  390— 
396.)  among  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How  could  they  overlook  that  the  writer  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Damascus  (he  thrice  affirms,  that  this  peculiar  fig  grows  only  irapi  fjfiiv),  a 
city  which  Julian  never  entered  or  approached  ? 

4  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of  history,  has  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems  and  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  sioge  of  Troy  and 
that  of  Damascus  /Hist.  Gencrale,  i.  348  ). 
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who  refused  to  abandon  their  religion  were  indignantly  hurled  into 
the  midst  of  the  city.  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions 
reduced  the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence  :  but  a  messenger  whom 
they  dropt  from  the  walls,  returned  with  the  promise  of  speedy  and 
powerful  succour,  and  their  tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs.  After  some  debate  it  was  resolved  by  the 
generals  to  raise  or  rather  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they 
had  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat,  Caled 
would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard  ;  he 
modestly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of 
danger  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who  was  rudely  press- 
ed by  a  sally  of  6000  horse  and  10,000  foot,  and  few  among  the  Chris- 
tians could  relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat. 
The  importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of  the  Saracens 
who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  and  I 
shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates  which  was  addressed  to 
Amrou  the  future  conqueror  of  Egypt.  "In  the  name  of  the  most 
*'  merciful  God  :  from  Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.  Know 
"  that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where 
"  there  is  an  army  of  70,000  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come  against  us, 
"  that  they  may  extiiiguish  the  light  of  God  with  their  mouths;  but 
"  God  preserveth  his  light  in  spite  of  the  tjifidels.^  As  soon  therefore 
"  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with 
"  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us  if 
"  it  please  the  most  high  God."  The  summons  were  cheerfully  obeyed, 
and  the  45,000  Moslems  who  met  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same  spot, 
ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  providence  the  effects  of  their  activity  and 
zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war,  the  repose  of 
Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a  new  enemy,  the 
power  of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly  felt  than  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood by  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In  his  palace  of  Constantin- 
ople or  Antioch,  he  was  awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of 
Bosra,  and  the  danger  of  Damascus.  An  army  of  70,000  veterans,  or 
new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the  command  of 
his  general  Werdan  ; '  and  these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
might  be  indiff'erently  styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans  : 
Syrians,  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  warfare ;  Greeks ,  from  the  religion 
and  language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  yi?^;«rt;zj",  from  the  proud  appellation 
which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  On  the 
plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan  rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated  with 
gold  chains,  and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had 
undertaken  to  view  the  state  of  the  en^my.      The  adventurous  valour 

'  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c.  ix.  32.  Ixi.  8.  Like  our  fanatics  of  the  last 
century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  familiar  or  important  occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  their 
Scriptures ;  a  style  more  natural  in  their  mouths,  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted  into 
the  climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 

^  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Theophanes,  and,  though  it  might  belong  to  an 
Armenian  chief,  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect  or  sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have 
mangled  the  Oriental  names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge 
on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  character  from  right  to  left,  might  they  not 
produce.  fr^T-.i  I'.ic  familiar  appellation  oi  Andrew,  something  like  t.he  anagram  IVerdoM  t 
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of  Derarwas  inspired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  his  age  and  country.  The  hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  love  ot 
spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the  au- 
dacious Saracen  ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant  death  could  never  shake 
his  religious  confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution,  or 
even  suspend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour.  In  the 
most  hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate  : 
after  innumerable  hazards,  after  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels,  he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  conquest.  On  this  occasion,  his 
single  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans,  who 
were  detached  by  Werdan  ;  and  after  killing  or  unhorsing  seventeen 
of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety  to  his  applauding  brethren. 
When  his  rashness  was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excused 
himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier.  "  Nay,"  said  Derar,  "  I  did 
"  not  begin  first :  but  they  came  out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
"  God  should  see  me  turn  my  back  :  and  indeed  I  fought  in  good  earn- 
"  est,  and  without  doubt  God  assisted  me  against  them  ;  and  had  I 
"  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobeying  your  orders,  I  should  not  have 
"  come  away  as  I  did  ;  and  I  perceive  already  that  they  will  fall  into 
"  our  hands."  In  the  presence  of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  ad- 
vanced from  the  ranks  with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace  ;  and  the  departure 
of  the  Saracens  would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to  each  soldier, 
of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold  ;  ten  robes  and  an  hundred 
pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand  pieces  to 
the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed  the  refusal  of  Caled. 
"  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  option  ;  the  koran,  the  tribute,  or 
"  the  sword.  We  are  a  people  whose  delight  is  in  war,  rather  than  in 
"  peace  ;  and  we  despise  your  pitiful  alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily 
"masters  of  your  wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons."  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  disdain,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public 
danger  :  those  who  had  been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the  armies 
of  Chosroes,  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more  formidable 
array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  artful  Saracen  derived 
a  fresh  incentive  of  courage  :  "  You  see  iDefore  you,"  said  he,  "  the 
"  united  force  of  the  Romans,  you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you  may 
"  conquer  Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event  depends  on  your  discipline 
"and  patience.  Reserve  yourselves  (a.d.  633.  July  13)  till  the  evening. 
"  It  was  in  the  evening  that  the  prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquish." 
During  two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate  firmness  sustained 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  troops.  At  length, 
when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the  adverse  line  were  almost  exhausted, 
Caled  gave  .the  signal  "Ofjpnset  and  victory.  The  remains  of  the  Im- 
perial arftiy  fled  to  Antioch,  or  Cassarea,  or  Damascus  ;  and  the  death 
of  470  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  opinion  that  they  had  sent  to 
hell  above  50,000  of  the  infidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable  ;  many 
banners  and  crosses  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  silver  and 
gold  chains,  and  innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel. 
The  general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damascus  should  be 
taken ;  but  the  seasonable  supply  of  arms  became  the  instrument  of 
new  victories.  The  glorious  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  throne 
***  35 
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of  the  caliph,  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  coldest  or  most  hostile  to 
the  prophet's  mission,  were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  the  har- 
vest of  Syria. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of  grief  and 
terror ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls  the  return  of  the 
heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  the  van  at  the  head  of  9000  horse  :  the 
bands  of  the  Saracens  succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review ;  and 
the  rear  was  closed  by  Caled  in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black 
eagle.  To  the  activity  of  Derar  he  entrusted  the  commission  of  patrol- 
ling round  the  city  with  2000  horse,  of  scouring  the  plain,  and  of  inter- 
cepting all  succour  or  intelligence.  The  rest  of  the  Arabian  chiefs 
were  fixed  in  their  respective  stations  before  the  seven  gates  of  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  siege  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigour  and  confidence. 
The  art,  the  labour,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple,  though  successful,  operations  of 
the  Saracens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms, 
rather  than  with  trenches ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  to  at- 
tempt a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or  to  expect  the  progress  of  famine 
and  discontent.  Damascus  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiz- 
nadin, as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  between  the  emperor  and 
the  caliph :  her  courage  was  rekindled  by  the  example  and  authority 
of  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by  the 
alliance  of  Heraclius.^  The  tumult  and  illumination  of  the  night  pro- 
claimed the  design  of  the  morning  sally;  and  the  Christian  hero,  who 
affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource 
of  a  similar  superstition.  At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both 
armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy, 
accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
before  the  image  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  contending  parties  were  scandalized 
or  edified  by  a  prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  defend  his  servants  and 
vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged  with  incessant  fury ;  and  the  dex- 
terity of  Thomas,'  an  incomparable  archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Sara- 
cens, till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.  The  wife  of  Aban, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring  husband. 
"  Happy,"  said  she,  "happy  art  thou,  my  dear;  thou  art  gone  to  thy 
"  Lord  who  first  joined  us  together,  and  then  parted  us  asunder.  I 
"  will  revenge  thy  death,  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
"  come  to  the  place  where  thou  art,  because  I  love  thee.  Henceforth 
"  shall  no  man  ever  touch  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the 
"  service  of  God."  Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites.  Then  grasp- 
ing the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land  she  was  accustomed 
to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place  where  his  mur- 
derer fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced  the 
hand  of  his  standard-bearer ;  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye ; 

'  Vanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor. 
We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by  his  two  wives  :  and  his  august  daughter  would  not 
have  married  in  exile  at  Damascus  (Diicange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  118.).  Had  he  been  lest 
reliyious,  I  might  only  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  damsel. 

'•'  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  loi.)  says,  "  with  poisoned  arrows;  "  but  this  savage  invention  il 
so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  I  must  suspeC,  t.:i  this  occasion, 
the  malevolent  credulity  of  the  Saracens. 
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and  the  fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their 
leader.  Yet  the  generous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw 
to  his  palace :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was 
continued  till  the  evening;  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the  great 
bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  discharged  an  im- 
petuous column  on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled  was  the 
first  in  arms  ;  at  the  head  of  400  horse  he  flew  to  the  post  of  danger 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron  cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fervent 
ejaculation ;  "  O  God,  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and 
"  do  not  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies."  The  valour 
and  victory  of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  sword  of 
God;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered  their 
ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in  the  flank  and  rear.  After  the  loss 
of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was  checked  by  the  military  engines 
of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days^  (a.D.  634),  the  patience,  and  perhaps 
the  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted ;  and  the  bravest  of 
their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occur- 
rences of  peace  and  war,  they  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness 
of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  one  hundred  chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people 
were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander.  He  received 
and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a  written 
agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hostilities 
should  cease ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might  depart  in  safet> 
with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects  ;  and  that  the 
tributary  subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  landc  and  houses, 
with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the 
most  respectable  hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were 
delivered  into  his  hands  :  his  soldiers  imitated  the  moderation  of  their 
chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  submissive  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  destruction.  But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had  re- 
laxed their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  an  hundred 
Arabs  had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.  "No 
"  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and  sanguinary  Caled,  "  no  quarter  to 
"the  enemies  of  the  Lord:"  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  ot 
Christian  blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus.  When  he 
reached  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished  and  provoked  by 
the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions  :  their  swords  were  in  the  scab- 
bard, and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks. 
Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the  general :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered 

^  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  67 
vers,  Reiske) ;  but  Elmacia,  who  mentions  this  opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to  six  months,  and 
notices  the  use  of  balistee  by  the  Saracens  (Hist,  Saracen,  p.  25.  32.).  Even  this  longer  period 
is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Aiznadin  'July,  a.d.  633)  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Omar  (24  July,  a.d.  634),  to  whose  rei^n  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unajuinously 
ascribed  (Al  Wakidi,  apud  Ockley,  i.  115.  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p,  112.  vers.  Pocock).  Per- 
haps, as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations  were  *nten:uptcd  by  excursions  and  detachments, 
till  the  last  seventy  days  of  the  siege. 
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"  the  city  into  my  hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  be- 
"  lievers  the  trouble  of  fighting."  "  And  am  /  not,"  repHed  the  indig- 
nant Caled,  "  am  /  not  the  heutenant  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
"ful?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm?  The  unbeHevers  shall 
"  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would 
have  obeyed  the  welcome  command :  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the 
benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah  had  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and 
dignified  firmness.  Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling  citizens 
and  the  most  eager  of  the  Barbarians,  he  adjured  them  by  the  holy  name 
of  God,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait  the 
determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs  retired  into  the  church  of 
St.  Mary;  and  after  a  vehement  debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some 
measure  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague  ;  who  urged  the 
sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honour  which  the 
Moslems  would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word, 
and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter  from  the  dis- 
trust and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that  the  part  of  Damascus  which  had 
surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should  be  immediately  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and  that  the  final  decision  should  be  referred 
to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  caliph.'  A  large  majority  of  the  people 
accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Damascus  is  still 
peopled  by  20,000  Christians.  But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and  the  free- 
born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  embraced  the  alterna- 
tive of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous 
encampment  was  formed  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens, 
of  women  and  children :  they  collected,  with  haste  and  terror,  their 
most  precious  movables ;  and  abandoned,  with  loud  lamentations  or 
silent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Phar- 
phar.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  distress:  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the  property  of  a 
magazine  of  corn ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  garrison  from  the  benefit 
sf  the  treaty;  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives 
should  arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and  sternly 
declared,  that,  after  a  respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and 
treated  as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of 
Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Jonas,^  was  be- 
trothed to  a  wealthy  maiden ;  but  her  parents  delayed  the  nuptials, 
and  their  daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she 
had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  gate  Kei- 
san :  the  lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encompassed  by  a  ^uadron  of 

*  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125.)  and  Elmacin  (p.  32.),  that  this  distincf?l5n  of  the  two 
parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though  not  always  respected,  by  the  Mahometaa 
sovereigns.     Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  379.  383.). 

^  On  the  fate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudocia,  Mr.  Hughes  has  built 
the  Siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies,  and  which  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  blending  nature  and  hi^ory,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 
The  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  hero  and  the 
despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  a  base  renegade,  Phocyas  se:  ves  the  Arabs  as  an  honoup" 
able  ally  ;  instead  of  prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succour  of  his  countrymen,  and 
after  killing  Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presei;ce 
of  Endocia,  who  professes  her  resolutioa  to  take  the  veil  at  Constantinople.  A  frigid 
catastrophe  ! 
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Arabs  :  but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  the  bird  is  taken," 
admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her  return.  In  the  presence  of 
Caled,  and  of  death,  the  unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  behcf  in  one 
God,  and  his  apostle  Mahomet;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of  his 
martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  Mussulman. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery  where  Eudocia 
had  taken  refuge;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten;  the  apostate  was 
scorned ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her  country ;  and  the  justice  of 
Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  female 
inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was  the  general  confined  to  the 
city  by  the  obligation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new 
conquest.  His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time  and  distance ;  but  he 
listened  to  the  importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary 
fugitives  might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  4000  horse,  in  the 
disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted 
only  for  the  moments  of  prayer;  and  their  guide  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  For  a  long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes 
were  plain  and  conspicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  Sa- 
racens were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned 
aside  into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In 
traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable  hardships, 
and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were  supported  and 
cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a  peasant  of 
the  country,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had  sent  orders  to 
the  colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  of  Constantinople ;  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Antioch  might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  the  story  of 
their  sufferings.  The  Saracens  were  conducted  through  the  territories 
of  Gabala*  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark,  a  single  mountain 
separated  them  from  the  Roman  army ;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of 
his  companion.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared, 
and  they  saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus. 
After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavalry 
into  four  squadrons,  committing  the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and 
reserving  the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed  on  the  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  and  already 
vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except  a  captive  who  was  pardoned 
and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  their  scymetars.  The 
gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal 
wardrobe  of  300  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked  Barbarians. 
In  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found  the  object  of  his 
1  pursuit ;  but  her  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ; 
land  as  Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger 

The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  still  exist  in  a  state  of  decay 
(Maundrell,  p.  11,  12.  Pocock,  ii.  13.).  Had  not  the  Christians  been  overtaken,  they  must 
have  crossed  the  Orontes  on  some  bridge  in  the  16  miles  between  Antioch  and  the  sea,  and 
might  have  rejoined  the  high  road  of  Constantinople  at  Alexandria.  'Ihc  itinex.-xries  will  re- 
present the  directions  and  distances  (p.  146.  148,  581,  582.  cd.  WesselingJ. 
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to  her  heart.  Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or 
supposed  daughter  of  Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a 
ransom;  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of  his  contempt; 
and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message  of  defiance,  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars.  Caled  had  penetrated  above  150  miles  into  tJie 
heart  of  the  Roman  province :  he  returned  to  Damascus  with  the  same 
secrecy  and  speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the  sword  of  God  wdiS 
removed  from  the  command  :  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed  the  rashness, 
was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the  enterprise. 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will  equally  dis- 
play their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  of  the  present 
world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  were  annually  collected  in  the  fair  of  Abyla,'  about  30  miles 
from  the  city ;  that  the  cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same 
time  by  a  multitude  of  pilgrims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and 
superstition  would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious  and  holy 
martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  500  horse,  the  pious  and  profitable 
commission  of  despoiling  the  infidels.  As  he  approached  the  fair  of 
Abyla,  he  was  astonished  by  the  report  of  the  mighty  concourse  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and 
of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  besides  a  guard  of  5000 
horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The  Saracens  paused : 
"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Abdallah,  "  I  dare  not  go  back :  our  foes  arc 
"  many,  our  danger  is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  securej 
"  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  every  man,  according 
"to  his  inclination,  advance  or  retire."  Not  a  Mussulman  deserted 
his  standard.  "  Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  Christian  guide, 
"  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can  perform." 
They  charged  in  five  squadrons ;  but  after  the  first  advantage  of  the 
surprise  they  were  encompassed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  their  enemies ;  and  their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared 
to  a  white  spot  in  the  skin  of  a  black  camel.''  About  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, when  their  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when  they  panted 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching  cloud  of  dust, 
they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  tecbir^  and  they  soon  perceived 
the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to  their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed 
of  his  cavalry.  The  Christians  were  broken  by  his  attack,  and 
slaughtered  in  their  flight  as  far  as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  left  be- 
hind them  the  various  riches  of  the  fair ;  the  merchandises  that  were 

*  D air  AMI  Kodos.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet,  holy,  I  discover  the  Abila 
ofLysanias  between  Damascus  and  Heliopolis  :  the  name  (^^//  signifies  a  vineyard)  con- 
curs with  the  situation  to  justify  my  conjecture  (Reland,  Palestin.  i.  317.  ii.  525.). 

^  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ockley  \\.  164.),  vvho  dares  not  insert  this  figurative  expression  in 
the  text,  though  he  observes  in  a  marginal  note,  that  the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes 
from  that  useful  and  familiar  animal.  The  rein-deer  may  be  equally  famous  in  the  songs  of 
the  Laplanders. 

3  We  heard  the  tecbir;  so  the  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 
This  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ockley  In  his  index)  ot 
the  second  conjugation,  from  Kabbara,  which  signifies  saying  Alia  Acoar,  God  is  most 
iniphty ! 
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exposed  tor  sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay 
decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daughter,  with  forty  of 
her  female  attendants.  The  fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  the 
money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently  laden  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy  robbers  returned  in  triumph  to  Da- 
mascus. The  hermit,  after  a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled, 
declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary 
scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

Syria,^  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  improved  by  the  most 
early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  preference.^  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the 
plenty  of  wood  and  water ;  and  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil  affords 
the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the  propagation,  of  men  and  animals. 
From  the  age  of  Eiavid  to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread 
with  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  :  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and 
wealthy;  and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition, 
after  the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  still  attract 
and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  plain,  of  ten  days' 
journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is  watered,  on  the 
western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Orontes.  The  hills  of 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted  from  north  to  south,  between 
the  Orontes  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coele- 
Jyria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and  fruitful  valley,  which  is  confined  in 
the  same  direction  by  the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.^  Among 
the  cities,  which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Oriental  names  in  the 
geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  distinguish  Emesa  or  Hems, 
Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  the  metropohs  of  the  plain,  the 
latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley.  Under  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  they 
were  strong  and  populous  :  the  turrets  glittered  from  afar :  an  ample 
space  was  covered  with  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  citizens 
were  illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride;  by  their 
riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  paganism,  both 
Emesa  and  Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  or  the 
sun  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and  splendour  has  been 
marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in  poetic  style  to  the  summits 

^  In  the  geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  native  country,  is  the  most 
interesting  and  autlientic  portion.  It  was  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  Lipsiae,  1766,  410,  with 
the  learned  notes  of  Kochler  and  Reiske,  and  some  extracts  of  geography  and  natural 
history  from  Ibn  01  Wardii.  Among  the  modern  travellers,  Pocock's  description  of  the  East 
(of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  ii.  88—209.)  is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity;  but  the 
author  too  often  confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 

^  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kat  ttji/  fihv  (Syria)  TToWot  t£  /cat 
oXfiioL  ai/SpE<!  exouaiv  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902.  iv.  Geog.  Minor.  Hudson).  In  another  place, 
he  styles  the  country  ttoXutttoXlu  aiav  (v.  898.).     He  proceeds  to  say, 

Ilao-a  ds  TOL  Xitrapt]  tc  koi  £u/?otos  tTrXsTO  Xf'P'? 

M)j\a  TE  (psppEfxsuai  kul  dsi/dptat  Kapirov  ai^tiv.  v.  921,  922. 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  description  of  the  world  is 
illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of  Eustathius,  who  paid  the  same  comphment  to  Homer 
and  Dionysius  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gra;c.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  iii   21,  &c.).  -,    j  ^     ^    , 

3  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti- Libanus  is  excellently  described  by  the  learning 
and  sense  of  Reland  (Palestin.  i,  311.). 
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of  mount  Libanus,'  while  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.' 
The  measure  of  the  temple  is  200  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  : 
the  front  is  adorned  with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns ;  fourteen 
may  be  counted  on  either  side ;  and  each  column,  45  feet  in  height,  is 
composed  of  three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions 
and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expence  of  these  magnificent  structures 
could  be  supplied  by  private  or  municipal  liberality.^  From  the  con- 
quest of  Damascus  the  Saracens  proceeded  (A.D.  635)  to  HeliopoHs 
and  Emesa :  but  I  shall  decline  the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  com- 
bats which  have  been  already  shown  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than  their  sword. 
By  short  and  separate  truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  enemy ; 
accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their  friendship  with  their  enmity ; 
familiarized  the  idea  of  their  language,  religion,  and  manners ;  and 
exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  the 
cities  which  they  returned  to  besiege.  They  aggravated  the  ransom 
of  the  more  wealthy,  or  the  more  obstinate;  and  Chalcis  alone  was 
taxed  at  5000  ounces  of  gold,  5000  ounces  of  silver,  2000  robes  of  silk, 
and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would  load  5000  asses.  But  the  terms 
of  truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfully  observed ;  and  the  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  captive 
Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and  immovable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarring 
factions  solicited  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.  The  conquest 
of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in  less  than  two  years. 
Yet  the  commander  of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slowness  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and 
repentance,  called  aloud  on  their  chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an 
Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled.  was  heard  aloud  to  exclaim, 
"  Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me ;  one  of  whom, 
"  should  she  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of 
"  her.     And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  an  handkerchief  of  green 

*  Emesac  fastigia  celsa  renident 

Nam  diffusa  solo  latus  explicat ;  ac  subit  auras 

Turribus  in  ccelum  nitentibus  :  incola  claris 

Cor  studiis  acuit 

Denique  flammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 

Vitam  agitant.     Libanus  frondosa  cacuraina  turget, 

Et  tamen  bis  certant  celsi  fastigia  templi. 
These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufus  Avienus  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  original  of 
Dionysius ;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  by  Eustathius,  I  must,  with  Fabric.  (Bibl. 
Latin,  iii.   153,  ed.   Einesti),  and  against  Salmas.  (ad  Vopiscum,  p.  366.  in  Hist.  August.), 
ascribe  them  to  the  fancy  rather  than  the  MSS.  of  Avienus. 

^  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo  (Journey,' p.  134—139.),  than 
with  the  pompous  folio  of  Doctor  Pocock  (Descrip.  of  the  East,  ii.  p.  106— 113.),  but  every 
preceding  account  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description  and  drawings  of  M.M.  Daw- 
kins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec. 

3  The  Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient,  'i'he  edifices  of  Ba.ilbec 
were  coRstructcd  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii  (Hi.st.  de  Timour  Bee,  iii.  1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  311. 
Voy.  D'Otter,  i.  83.).  With  less  absurdity,  but  with  equal  ignorance,  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Oi.iu- 
kel  ascribe  them  to  the  Saba^ans  or  Aadite.s.  Noasuii  In  omni  Syria  a-dific-.a  inagiiiliceiiiiurii 
his  ^Tabula  Syriae,  p.  loj.j. 
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"  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out, 
**  come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee."  With  these  words,  charging 
the  Christians,  he  made  havoc  wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at 
length  by  the  governor  of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 
It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers  of  their 
valour  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
taught  by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovers  of  the  desert  had  under- 
taken, and  would  speedily  achieve,  a  regular  and  permanent  conquest. 
From  the  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  80,000  soldiers  were  trans- 
ported by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Csesarea :  the  light  troops  of  the 
army  consisted  of  60,000  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan. 
Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of  their  princes,  they  marched 
in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was  the  most  effectual.  Heraclius  with- 
held his  person  from  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his  presumption, 
or  perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory  order,  that  the 
fate  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a  single  battle. 
The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of  Rome  and  of  the  cross ; 
but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  were  exasperated  by  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  a  licentious  host,  who  oppressed  them  as  sub- 
jects, and  despised  them  as  strangers  and  aliens.^  A  report  of  these 
mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of 
Emesa ;  and  the  chiefs,  though  resolved  to  fight,  assembled  a  council : 
the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the  same  spot  the 
glory  of  martyrdom;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised  an  honourable 
retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await 
the  succours  of  their  friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A 
speedy  messenger  soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the 
blessings  of  Omar  and  Ali,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  8000  Moslems.  In  their  way  they  overturned 
a  detachment  of  Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp 
of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  Caled  had 
already  defeated  and  scattered  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of 
Gassan.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  mount  Hermon 
descend  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities  ;  and  the 
Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a 
short  course  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  The  banks  of  this  obscure 
stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  encounter.  On  this 
momentous  occasion,  the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  of  Abu  Obei- 
dah, restored  (a.d.  636.  Nov.)  the  command  to  the  most  deserving  of 
the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station  in  the  front,  his  colleague 
was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  disorder  of  the  fugitives  might  be 
checked  by  his  venerable  aspect  and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner 
which  Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaiioar.  TRe  last 
line  was  occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derai,  with  the  Arabian  women  who 

*  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Tacitus,  or  Grotius,  Subjectos  habent  tanquam  suos,  viles  tan- 
quam  alienos. 

^  Reland,  Palestin.  i.  272.  283.  ii.  773.  775.  This  learned  professor  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  describing  the  Holy  Land,  since  he  was  alike  conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
Hebrew  and  Arabian  literature.  The  Yermuk,  or  Hieromaj;,  is  noticed  by  Cellarius  (Geog. 
^Antiq.  ii.  392.)  and  d'Anviile  (Geog.  Ancienne,  ii.  18.5.).  The  Arabs,  and  even  Abulfeda  him« 
'self,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 
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had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield  the  bow 
and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity  had  defended  their 
chastity  and  religion.^  The  exhortation  of  the  generals  was  brief  and 
forcible :  "  Paradise  is  before  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  your  rear." 
Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  that  the  right  wing  of 
the  Arabs  was  broken  and  separated  from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did 
they  retreat  in  disorder,  and  thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge 
by  the  reproaches  and  blows  of  the  women.  In  _the  intervals  of  ac- 
tion, Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged  their 
repose,  by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  different  hours;  bound 
up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and  administered  the  comfort- 
able reflection,  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their  sufferings  without 
partaking  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the  Moslems 
were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian 
archers  enabled  700  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that  merit- 
orious service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that 
it  was  the  hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had 
seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive  :  many  thousands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  many  were 
slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  many,  by 
mistaking  the  ford,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk ;  and 
however  the  loss  may  be  magnified,^  the  Christian  writers  confess  and 
bewail  the  bloody  punishment  of  their  sins.^  Manuel,  the  Roman 
general,  was  either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in  the  monas- 
tery of  mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah  la- 
mented the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause."*  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  profession  of  Islam;  but  in 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah  was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his 
brethren,  and  fled  with  amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice  of 
the  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month 
of  pleasure  and  repose  :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu 
Obeidah :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his  horse, 
and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian 
breed. 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  army  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely  chuse  among  the  fortified 

*  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,  who  derived  their  origin  from  the 
ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  were  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  fight  Uke 
the  Amazons  of  old  (Ockley,  i.  67.). 

^  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  150,000,  and  made  prisoners  40,000 
{Ockley,  i.  241.).  As  I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  believe  his  computation,  I  must  suspect 
that  the  Arabic  historians  indulged  themselves  in  the  practice  of  composing  speeches  and 
letters  for  their  heroes. 

3  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  Theophanes  adds  (Chronog.  p.  276.),  avttTTfj 

6   SpiJflLKO^  AfXaXl^K  TVTTTWV  V/J.a^  TOV  XuOV  TOV  XpiCTTOl/,  KUL  yiUtTUL  TT pOTTj  (pOpU 

"TrToitrts  TOV  Pw/xaiKOu  a-rpaTOv  h  Kwra  to  ra^:t)ai/  Xayui  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?) 
Kai  IspfJLOvKav,  KUi  Ti]V  adta/xov  uifiaToyvfyi-uv.  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but 
he  accuses  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud  of  dust :  /xtj  6vvrj- 
t)£i/T£9  (the  Romans)  avT^TrpocTUiin](TaL  E^^poL^  dia  tov  KOVLopTov  fjTToovTui,  Kai 
eavTov?  (SaWovTti  tiSTas  aTevoSovs  tov  Isp/xox^ov  TroTa/jiov  tKfi  avwXovTO  apSrjv 
(Chronog.  p.  280.). 

*  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70.),  who  transcribes  the  poetical  complaint  of  Jabalah 
himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of  an  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan 
sent  from  Constantinople  a  gift  of  500  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  amhassador  at 
Omar. 
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towns  of  Syria  the  first  object  of  their  attack.  They  consulted  the 
caliph  whether  they  should  march  to  Cassarea  or  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
advice  of  Ali  determined  the  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  pro- 
fane eye,  Jerusalem  was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine ;  but 
after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by  the  devout 
Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself.  The 
son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with  5000  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experi- 
ment of  surprise  or  treaty :  but  (a.d.  637)  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town 
was  invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the 
customary  summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and  people  of  JElia.^ 
"  Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  the  right  way!  We 
"  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet 
"  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this,  consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be 
"  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise  I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who 
"  love  death  better  than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hog's 
"  flesh.  Nor  will  I  ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have 
*'  destroyed  those  that  fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  chil- 
"  dren."  But  the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and 
steep  ascents  ;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls  and  towers  had 
been  anxiously  restored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  had 
stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  natives  and  strangers  might  feel  some  sparks 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months ;  not  a  day  was 
lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines  in- 
cessantly played  from  the  ramparts ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the  Arabs.  The  Christians 
yielded  at  length  to  the  perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch 
Sophronius  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter 
demanded  a  conference.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this  extraordinary  clause, 
that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the  authority  and 
presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  in  the  council 
of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  advice  of  Ali,  per- 
suaded the  caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  journey  is  more  illustrious  than  the  royal 
pageants  of  vanity  and  oppression.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  and 
Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person, 
a  bag  of  corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of 
water.  Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without  distinction,  was 
invited  to  partake  of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated 
by  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.* 
But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage,  his  power  was  exercised  in  the 

*  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacred  :  yertisalem  was  known  to 
the  devout  Christians  (Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palest,  c.  xi.)  ;  but  the  legal  and  popular  appella- 
tion of  y£"//a  (the  colony  of  .^lius  Hadrianus)  has  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs 
(Reland,  Palestin.  i.  207.  ii.  835.  d'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient.  Cods,  p.  269.  Ilia,  p.  420.). 
The  epithet  oi  Al  Cods,  the  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 

'  'I'he  singular  journey  and  equipage  <rf  Omar  are  described  (Ockley,  i.  250.)  by  Murtadi 
(Merveilies  de  I'Egypte,  p.  200.J. 
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administration  of  justice ;  he  reformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the 
Arabs,  relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chas- 
tised the  luxury  of  the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich 
silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  cahph  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God  is 
"  victorious.  O  Lord,  give  us  an  easy  conquest ;  "  and  pitching  his 
tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After 
signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precau- 
tion ;  and  courteously  discoursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its 
religious  antiquities.^  Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  master,  and 
secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  "The  abomination  of  deso- 
"  lation  is  in  the  holy  place."  ^  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  they  stood 
together  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to 
perform  his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  with  praying  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed 
his  prudent  and  honourable  motive.  "  Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar, 
"  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have  infringed 
"  the  treaty  under  colour  of  imitating  my  example."  By  his  command, 
the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared  for  the  foundation 
of  a  mosque ;  ^  and,  during  a  residence  of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the 
present  and  future  state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might  be 
jealous,  lest  the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusa- 
lem or  the  beauty  of  Damascus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.* 

To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian  war,  the  caliph  had 
(a.d.  638)  formed  two  separate  armies ;  a  chosen  detachment,  under 
Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of  Palestine ;  while  the  larger 
division,  under  the  standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched 
away  to  the  north  against  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The  latter  of  these, 
the  Beraea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a 
province  or  a  kingdom;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating  their 
submission  and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  composi- 
tion for  their  Uves  and  religion.      But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,s  distinct 

*  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and  describing  the  name, 
the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future  conqueror.  By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said 
to  have  soothed  the  pride  of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
L  xi  c.  I.  8.  p.  547.  579—582.).  .   o       » 

"  To  ^diXvy/jLU  T»jc  s/jjj/xoo-EO)?  to  pi]vtv  oia  Aavir}\  tow  irpotf)i)Tov  ictuk  ev 
TOTTM  ayito.  Theophan.  Chronog.  p.  281.  This  prediction,  which  had  already  served  for 
Antio'chus  and  the  Romans,  was  agam  refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of 
Sophronius,  one  of  the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothelite  controversy. 

3  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  d'Anville  (Dissert,  sur  I'ancien.  Jerusalem,  p.  42 — 
54.),  the  mosque  of  Omar,  enlarged  and  embellished  by  succeeding  caliphs,  covered  the  ground 
of  the  ancient  temple  {iraXaiov  tov  fisyaXov  vaov  daiTESov,  says  Phocas),  a  length  of 
215,  a  breadth  of  172,  toises.  The  Nubian  geographer  declares,  that  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova  (p.  113.),  whose 
present  state  Mr.  Swinburne  has  so  elegantly  represented  (Travels  in  Spain,  p.  296.). 

*>  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhsor  chronicles  of  Jerusalem  (d'Herbelot,  p.  867.),  Ockley  found 
one  among  the  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford  (i.  257,),  which  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective 
narrative  of  Al  Wakidi. 

5  The  Persian  historian  of  Timur  (iii.  1.  v.  c.  21.  p.  300.)  describes  the  castle  of  Aleppo  as 
founded  on  a  rock  100  cubits  in  height ;  a  proof,  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had 
never  vi.sited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  strength,  with  a  single  gate, 
the  circuit  is  about  500  or  600  paces,  and  the  ditch  half  full  of  stagnant  water  (Voy.  de  Taver- 
nier,  i.  p.  149.  Pocock,  ii.  part  i.  150.).  The  fortresses  of  the  East  are  contemptible  to  an 
Euruucuii  «"/«. 
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from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound :  the  side  t  were 
sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  freestone ;  and  the  breadth 
of  the  ditch  might  be  filled  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  springs. 
After  the  loss  of  3000  men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the  defence ; 
and  Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered  his 
">-«rother,  an  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the  name  of  peace.  In 
a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the  hardest  of  the  Syrian  war,  great 
numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed  and  wounded :  their  removal  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  could  not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna;  nor 
could  the  Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  300  captives, 
whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The  silence,  and  at 
length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their 
hope  and  patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impregnable 
fortress.  "  I  am  variously  affected,"  replied  Omar,  "  by  the  differ- 
"ence  of  your  success;  but  I  charge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the 
"  siege  of  the  castle.  Your  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputation  of  our 
"  arms,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to  fall  upon  you  on  all  sides.  Re- 
"  main  before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage 
"  with  your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country."  The  exhortation  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  fortified  by  a  supply  of  volunteers 
from  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  on  horses  or 
camels.  Among  these  was  Dames,  of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic 
size  and  intrepid  resolution.  The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he 
proposed,  with  only  thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  castle. 
The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended  his  offer ;  and 
Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to  despise  the  baser  origin 
of  Dames,  since  he  himself,  could  he  relinquish  the  public  care,  would 
cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  slave.  His  design  was  cover- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens 
was  pitched  about  a  league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay 
in  ambush  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in 
his  inquiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of  his  Greek 
captives.  "  God  curse  these  dogs,"  said  the  illiterate  Arabs,  "  what 
"  a  strange  barbarous  language  they  speak  !  "  At  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  night,  he  scaled  the  most  accessible  height  which  he  had  diligently 
surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones  were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  less 
perpendicular,  or  the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest 
Saracens  mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the 
column  was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the  gigantic 
slave.  The  foremost  in  this  painful  ascent  could  grasp  and  climb  the 
lowest  part  of  the  battlements ;  they  silently  stabbed  and  cast  down 
the  sentinels  ;  and  the  thirty  brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation, 
*'  O  apostle  of  God,  help  and'deliver  us  !  "  were  successively  drawn  up 
by  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautious  footsteps. 
Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated,  in  riotous 
merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From  thence,  returning 
to  his  companions,  he  assaulted  on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the 
castle.  They  overpowered  the  guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the 
drawbiidge,  and  defended  the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled, 
with  the  dawn  of  day,  relieved  their  danger  and  assured  their  con- 
quest    Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and  useful 
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proselyte;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed  his  regard  for 
the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army  at  Aleppo  till  Dames 
was  cured  of  his  honourable  wounds.  The  capital  of  S)Tia  was  still 
covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes. 
After  the  loss  of  those  important  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of 
the  Roman  armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioch  ^  trembled  and  obeyed. 
Her  safety  was  ransomed  with  300,000  pieces  of  gold ;  but  the  throne 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in 
the  East,  which  had  been  decorated  by  Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free, 
and  holy,  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs 
to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial  town,^ 

In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are  clouaeu 
on  either  hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  his  more  early  and  his 
later  days.  When  the  successors  of  Mahomet  unsheathed  the  sword 
of  war  and  religion,  he  was  astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of 
toil  and  danger ;  his  nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and 
frigid  age  of  the  emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  effort.  The  sense  of 
shame,  and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  action ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more ;  and  the 
loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of  Aiznadin  and 
Yermuk,maybe  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of 
the  sovereign.  Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  in- 
volved the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the  unity 
of  his  will ;  and  while  Heraclius  crowned  the  offspring  of  his  second 
nuptials,  he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  in- 
heritance. In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops, 
at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  the  prince  and 
people;  but  his  confession  instructed  the  world,  that  it  was  vain, 
and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the  judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens 
were  invincible  in  fact,  since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion ;  and  the 
desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfidy, 
might  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  encompassed 
by  traitors  and  apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray  his  person  and  their 
country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  In  the  hour  of  adversity,  his  super- 
stition was  agitated  by  the  omens  and  dreams  of  a  felling  crown  ;  and 
after  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  he  (A.D.  638)  secretly  em- 
barked with  a  few  attendants,  and  absolved  the  faith  of  his  subjects.^ 
Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with  40,000  men  at 

*  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  importance.  By  comparing 
the  years  of  the  world  in  the  r.hronography  of  Theophanes  with  the  years  of  the  Hegira  in 
the  history  of  Ehnacin,  we  shall  determine,  that  it  was  taken  between  Jan.  23  and  Sept.  i  of 
the  year  of  Christ  638  (Pagi,  Critica,  in  Baron.  Annal.  ii.  812.).  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  i.  314.) 
assigns  that  event  to  Tuesday,  Aug.  21,  an  inconsistent  date  ;  since  Easter  fell  that  year  on 
April  5,  Aug.  21  must  have  been  a  Friday  (Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates). 

"  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume  the  victory'  of  Pharsalia 
for  a  perpetu.al  sera,  is  given  iv  Ai/Tiox^iaTT)  ixij-rpo-jroXti,  itpu  kui  aavKw  Kat 
avTovo/JLM  KUL  up^ovcTj}  KUL  IT poKa^\]fxtv\}  T)js  avuTuXi]^.  John  Malela,  Chron.  p.  91. 
ed.  Venet.'  We  may  distinguish  his  authentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross 
ignorance  of  general  history. 

3  Ockley  (i.  308.  312.),  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  of  his  author.  When  Herachus  bad? 
farewell  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  ultimum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never 
re-enter  the  province  till  the  birth  of  an  inauspicious  child,  the  future  scourge  of  the 
empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  mystic  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  this 
predictioa 
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Cassarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces  of  Palestine.  But 
his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  after  the 
flight  of  his  father,  he  felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united 
force  of  the  caliph.  His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by  300  Arabs 
and  1000  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had  climbed  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
victorious  squadrons  of  Caled  himself.  From  the  north  and  south  the 
troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced  along  the  sea-shore,  till 
their  banners  were  joined  under  the  walls  of  the  Phoenician  cities : 
Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which 
entered  without  distrust  the  captive  harbours,  brought  a  seasonable 
supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Their 
labours  were  terminated  by  the  unexpected  surrender  of  Cassarea :  the 
Roman  prince  had  embarked  in  the  night ;  *  and  the  defenceless 
citizens  solicited  their  pardon  with  an  offering  of  200,000  pieces  of 
gold.  The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acre, 
Sichem  or  Neapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea, 
Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute  the  will  of  the 
conqueror;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre  of  the  caliphs  700 
years  after  Pompey  had  despoiled  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings." 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  (a.d.  633 — 639)  had  con- 
sumed many  thousands  of  the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he  embraced, 
for  the  last  time,  his  sister  and  mother :  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the 
"  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  delights  of  this  world,  that  have 
"  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek 
"  the  favour  of  God  and  his  apostle ;  and  I  have  heard,  from  one  of  the 
"  companions  of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be 
"  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink 
*'  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise.  Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again  among  the 
"  groves  and  fountains  which  God  has  provided  for  his  elect."  The 
faithful  captives  might  exercise  a  passive  and  more  arduous  resolution ; 
and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is  celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence 
of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that  was  allow- 
ed by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren 
exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism;  and  the  father  of 
Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostasy  and  damnation  of  a 
son,  who  had  renounced  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of 
the  prophet,  to  occupy,  with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  man- 
sions of  hell.  The  more  fortunate  Arabs,  who  survived  the  war  and 
persevered  in  the  faith,  were  restrained  by  their  abstemious  leader 
from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.  After  a  refreshment  of  three  days,  Abu 
Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pernicious  contagion  of  the 

*  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  times,  I  am  guided  by  an  authentic  record  (in 
the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus),  which  certifies  that,  June  4,  A.D. 
638,  the  emperor  crowned  his  younger  sun  Hcraclius  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest  Constantine, 
and  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople  ;  that  Jan.  i,  a.d.  639,  the  royal  procession  visited  th^ 
great  church,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  .same  month,  the  hippodrome. 

*  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  Syria  Pontusque  monuntcnta  sunt  Cn,  Pompeii  virtutU 
(Veil.  Patercul.  ii.  38.),  rather  of  his  fortune  and  power  :  he  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Boman 
province,  and  the  last  of  the  Seleucides  were  incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the  defewe  of 
thfir  patrimony  (Usher,  Annal  p,  420.). 
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luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the  caliph  that  their  rehgion  and  virtue 
could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  of  poverty  and  labour. 
But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and 
liberal  to  his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
he  dropt  a  tear  of  compassion ;  and  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote 
an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly  censured  the  severity  of  his  lieutenant : 
"  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "  has  not  forbidden  the  use 
"  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have 
"  performed  good  works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave 
"  to  rest  themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  those  good  things  which  the 
"country  affordeth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  has  no  family  in  Arabia, 
"  they  may  marry  in  Syria ;  and  whosoever  of  them  wants  any  female 
"  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as  he  hath  occasion  for."  The 
conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission ;  but 
the  year  of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ; 
and  25,000  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of  Syria. 
The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented  by  the  Christians ;  but  his 
brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  elect  whom  the  prophet 
had  named  as  the  heirs  of  paradise.^  Caled  survived  his  brethren 
about  three  years ;  and  the  tomb  of  the  sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Emesa.  His  valour,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and 
Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  special 
providence ;  and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap,  which  had  been  blessed  by 
Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the 
infidels. 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new  generation 
of  their  children  and  countrymen;  Syria  became  (A.D.  639 — 655)  the 
seat  and  support  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  the  revenue,  the 
soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  powerful  kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  en- 
large on  every  side  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  But  the  Saracens 
despise  a  superfluity  of  fame ;  and  their  historians  scarcely  condescend 
to  mention  the  subordinate  conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendour 
and  rapidity  of  their  victorious  career.  To  the  7iorth  of  Syria,  they 
passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monument  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the  same  mountains,  they  spread 
the  flame  of  war,  rather  than  the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  To  the  east 
they  advanced  to  the  banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  :* 
the  long-disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  for  ever  confounded; 
the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Nisibis,  which  had  re- 
sisted the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  and  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in 
the  dust;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly  produce  the 

*  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  73.  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary  the  praises  of  his 
disciples.  Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  if  a  prophet  could  arise  after  himself, 
it  would  be  Omar ;  and  that  in  a  general  calamity,  Omar  would  be  excepted  by  tne  divine 
justice  (Ockley,  i.  221.). 

*  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  written  an  history  of  the  conquest  of  Diarbckir,  or  Mesopotamia 
(Ockley,  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.),  which  our  interpreters  do  not  appear  to  have  seen.  The 
Chronicle  of  Dionysius  of  Telmar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edessa  a.d. 
637,  and  of  Dara  a.d.  641  (Asseman.  Bibl.  Orient,  ii.  103.)  ;  and  the  attentive  may  gle  i 
some  doubtful  information  from  the  Chronography  of  Theophan.  (p.  285—287.).  Most  of  the 
towns  of  MesopoUmia  yielded  by  surrender  (Abulpharag.  p.  wt.). 
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epistle  of  the  image  of  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  conqueror.  To  the 
west,  the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea :  and  the  ruin  of  Ara- 
dus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on  the  coast,  was  postponed  during 
ten  years.  But  the  hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  timber,  the  trade  of 
Phoenicia  was  populous  in  mariners;  and  a  fleet  of  1700  barks  was 
equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the  desert.  The  imperial  navy 
of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian  rocks  to  the 
Hellespont ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heraclius, 
had  been  subdued  before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.*  The 
Saracens  rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Cyclades  were  successively  exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits. 
Three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  the  memorable  though 
fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes^  by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that  maritime 
republic  with  the  materials  and  the  subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic 
statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  70  cubits  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of 
Greece.  After  standing  56  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake :  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge  fragments, 
lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  often  described  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  collected  by  the 
diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa, 
who  is  said  to  have  laden  900  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass 
metal :  an  enormous  weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred 
colossal  figures,^  and  the  3000  statues,  which  adorned  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  character  of 
the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  nation,  in  an  age  when 
the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Amrou  was  at  once  base  and  illustrious. 
The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
his  kindred  :  his  poetic  genius  was  exercised  in  satirical  verses  against 
the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ;  his  dexterity  was  employed  by 
the  reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  religious  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  ^Ethiopian  king.*  Yet  he  returned  from  this  em- 
bassy, a  secret  proselyte ;  his  reason  or  his  interest  determined  him  to 
renounce  the  worship  of  idols ;  he  escaped  from  Mecca  with  his  friend 
Caled,  and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the 
satisfaction  of  embracing  the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The 
impatience  of  Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  was  checked 
by  the  reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power  and  do- 

*  He  dreamt  that  he  ^yas  at  Thessalonica,  an  harmless  and  unmeaning  vision ;  but  hi« 
soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure  omen  of  a  defeat  concealed  in  that  inaus- 
picious word  t^£S  aWw  viKijv,  Give  to  another  the  victory  (Theophan.  p.  286.  Zonar.  iL  L 
xiv.  8a.). 

'■'  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and  the  colossus  of  Rhodes, 
are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meursius,  who  has  bestowed  the  same  diligence  on 
the  two  larger  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See  in  the  iiid  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Rhodus  of 
Meursius  (1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  715 — 719.).  The  Byzantine  writers,  Theophanes  and  Constantine, 
have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to  1360  years,  and  ridiculously  divided  the  weight  among 
30,000  camels. 

3  Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  PHny,  with  his  usual  spirit  Hist.  Natur. 
xxxiv.  18. 

*  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahom.  ii.  46,  &c.  who  quotes  *  »  Abyssinian  history,  or  romance,  of 
Abdel  Balcidcs.     Yet  the  fact  of  the  embassy  and  amucsador  may  be  allowed' 

*  *  *  36 
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minion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day,  may  be  a  prince  to-morrow. 
Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first  successors  of  Ma- 
homet; they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine; 
and  in  all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of 
a  chief,  the  valour  of  an  adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina, 
the  caliph  expressed  a  wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down 
so  many  Christian  warriors :  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and 
ordinary  scymetar ;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar,  "  Alas," 
said  the  modest  Saracen,  "  the  sword  itself,  without  the  arm  of  its 
"  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of  Phar- 
"czdak  the  poet."'  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  he  was  recalled  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman ;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the 
ambition  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a 
private  station.  His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field, 
established  the  throne  of  the  Ommiades;  the  administration  and 
revenue  of  Egypt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah  to  a 
faithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the  rank  of  a  subject ; 
and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  and  city  which  he  had  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying  speech  to  his  children  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Arabians  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom:  he 
deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth ;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still  infected 
by  the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exaggerate  the  venom  and  mischief 
of  his  impious  compositions.^ 

From  his  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or  ai'.ticipated 
the  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.^  The  magnanimous 
Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his  sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones 
of  Chosroes  and  Caesar ;  but  when  he  compared  the  slender  force  of 
the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his 
own  rashness,  and  listened  to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and 
the  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Koran ; 
and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been  scarcely  sufficient  to 
effect,  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of  600,000  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and  populous ;  their  architecture 
was  strong  and  solid;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was  alone 
an  insuperable  barrier ;  and  the  granary  of  the  Imperial  city  would  be 
obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman  powers.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance, 
or,  in  his  opinion,  of  providence.  At  the  head  of  only  4000  Arabs,  the 
intrepid  Amrou  had  (a.d.  638.  June)  marched  away  from  his  station  of 
Gaza  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar.  "If  you  are 
"  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate,  "retreat  without  delay; 
"  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  you  have  already  reached  the 

'  This  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock  (Not.  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p.  184.),  and  justly  ap- 
plauded by  Harris  (Philos.  Arrangements,  p.  350.). 

=*  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  i.  p.  28.  63.  94. 
328.  342.  344.  and  to  the  end  of  the  volume;  ii.  p.  51.  55.  57.  74-  110—112.  162.)  and  Otter 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  xxi.  131.).  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Ves- 
pasian and  Mucianus,  with  Moawiyah  and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the 
situation,  than  in  the  characters,  of  the  men. 

3  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
Ockley  could  never  procure ;  and  his  own  inquiries  (i.  344—362.)  have  added  very  little  to  tho 
original  text  of  Eutych,  (Annal.  ii.  296.  vers,  Pocock).  the  Mclchite  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
who  lived  300  years  after  the  revolution. 
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"frontiers  ol'  Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the 
"  succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the 
secret  intelhgence,  of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutabihty 
of  courts ;  and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  unquestion- 
ably pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there  assembled  his  officers, 
broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely  inquired  the  name  and 
situation  of  the  place,  and  declared  his  ready  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  caliph.  After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  possession 
of  Farmah  or  Pelusium ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly 
named,  unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Peliopolis  aiid  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Delta,  Memphis, 
1 50  furlongs  in  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
kings.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  the  sea-coast;  the  ancient  capital  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria ;  the  palaces,  and  at 
length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate  and  ruinous  condition : 
yet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis 
was  still  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities.'  The  banks  of  the  N''le,  in  this  place  of  the  breadth  of 
3000  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of  thirty  boats,  con- 
nected in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was 
covered  with  gardens  and  habitations.^  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  was  terminated  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a 
Roman  legion,  which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the 
second  capital  of  Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly 
be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrah,  was  invested  by  th( 
arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Saracens 
soon  arrived  in  his  camp ;  and  the  miUtary  engines,  which  battered 
the  walls,  may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and  labour  of  his  Syrian  allies. 
Yet  the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months ;  and  the  rash  invaders 
were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.^ 
Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  successful :  they  passed  the  ditch, 
which  had  been  fortified  with  iron  spikes,  applied  their  scaling-ladders, 
entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of"  God  is  victorious  !"  and  drove 
the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Rouda.  The 
spot  was  afterwards  recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  com- 
munication with  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia :  the  remains  of 

'  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Heliopolis  vvvi  fitv  ovu^  eatt 
iravtprifxo's  t;  ttoXis  (Geog.  1.  xvii.  p.  1158.)  ;  but  of  Memphis,  he  declares,  iroXi'i  0  sar^ 
lAsyaXt)  T£  Kai  ivavSpo^  8£VTspa  jjlst'  AXe^avSpeiav  (p.  ii6i.);  he  notices,  however, 
rhe  mixture  of  inhabitants,  and  the  ruin  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianus 
enumerates  IMemphis  among  the  four  cities,  maximis  urbibus  quibus  provincia  nitet  (xxii, 
i5.),and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  distinction  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and  episcopal 

-  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the  bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only 
to  be  foimd  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  98T). 

3  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise:  the  swell  becomes 
Strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (Plm.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  10.),  and  is 
usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on  St.  Peter's  day  (June  29).  A  register  of  thirty  successive  years 
marks  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  July  25  and  Aug.  18  (Maillct,  Dcscnpt. 
de  I'Egypt.-,  lettre  xi.  p.  67,  fro.  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  1.  200,  bh;:w» 
Travels,  p.  383,;. 
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Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were  converted  into 
permanent  habitations  :  and  the  first  mosque  was  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  fourscore  companions  of  Mahomet.^  A  new  city  arose  in 
tiieir  camp  on  the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  contiguous 
quarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay 
by  the  appellation  of  old  Misrah  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  ex- 
tensive suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  modern  capital,  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs. — U Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  233. 
It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river,  but  the  continuity  of  buildings 
may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris  to 
those  of  Saladin.^" 

Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise,  must  have 
retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a  powerful  alliance  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted 
by  the  superstition  and  revolt  of  the  natives  :  they  abhorred  their  Per- 
sian oppressors,  the  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples 
of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  the  god 
Apis.3  After  a  period  of  ten  centuries  the  same  revolution  was  re- 
newed (a.d.  638)  by  a  similar  cause ;  and  in  the  support  of  an  incompre- 
hensible creed,  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic  Christians  was  equally  ardent.  I 
have  already  explained  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Monophysite 
controversy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a 
sect  into  a  nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  govern- 
ment. The  Saracens  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the  Jacobite 
church ;  and  a  secret  and  effectual  treaty  was  opened  during  the  siege 
of  Memphis  between  a  victorious  army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich 
and  noble  Egyptian,  of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his 
faith  to  obtain  the  administration  of  his  province  :  in  the  disorders  of 
the  Persian  war  he  aspired  to  independence :  the  embassy  of  Mahomet 
ranked  him  among  princes ;  but  he  declined,  with  rich  gifts  and  am- 
biguous compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new  religion.^  The  abuse  of 
his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius;  his  submission 
was  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear  ;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted 
by  interest  to  throwhimself  on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the  support 

*  Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  I'Egypte,  243.  He  expatiates  on  the  subject  with  the  zeal  and 
minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  his  local  traditions  have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and 
accuracy.  .,     t      m 

=*  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  described.  Two 
writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a 
learned  inquiry,  the  city  of  Memphis  at  Gizeh,  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo  (Sicard,  Nouv. 
Mem.  des  Missions  du  Levant,  vi.  5.  Shaw's  Observ.  and  Travels,  p.  296.).  Yet  we  may 
not  disregard  the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Pocock  (i.  25.),  Niebuhr  (Voy.  1.  77—106.), 
and,  above  all,  of  d'Anville  (Descript.  de  I'Egypte,  p.  iii,  112.  130—149.),  who  have  re- 
moved Memphis  towards  the  village  of  Mohannah,  some  miles  farther  to  the  south.  In  their 
heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  space  of  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihilates 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  controversy. 

3  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  27,  28,  29.  iElian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  iv,  c.  8.  Suidas  in  i^xos,  ii.  774. 
Diodor.  Sicul.  ii.  I.  xvii.  .197.  ed.  Wesseling.  Tu»i/  Utoatav  ijat/JijKOTO)!/  ets  Ta  up^ 
says  the  last  of  these  historians. 

■♦  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels,  with  two  maids,  and  one  eunuch,  an  ala- 
baster vase,  an  inc^ot  of  pure  gold,  nil,  honey,  and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  an 
hnr-ic.  a  mule,  and  an  ass,  distinguished  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy  of 
M:..'i'.:iiet  wns  dispatched  from  Medin.-x  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hesira  (A.D.  6a8).  Caf- 
■icr  iVie  de  Alaliom,  ii.  255.  303.,*,  froia  Al  Jauuabi. 
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of  the  Saracens.  In  his  first  conference  with  Amrou,  he  htard  wi'di- 
out  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword. 
"  The  Greeks,"  rephed  Mokawkas,  "  are  determined  to  abide  the  de- 
" termination  of  the  sword;  but  with  the  Greeks  I  desire  no  commu* 
"  nion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  ne^t,  and  I  abjure  for  ever  the 
"  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Melchite  slaves, 
"  For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the 
"profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
"  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet ;  but  we  are  desirous  of 
"  peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and  obedience  to  his 
^  temporal  successors."  The  tribute  was  ascertained  at  two  pieces  of 
gold  for  the  head  of  every  Christian ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women, 
and  children,  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  exempted 
from  this  personal  assessment ;  the  Copts  above  and  below  Memphis 
swore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised  an  hospitable  entertain^ 
ment  of  three  days  to  every  Mussulman  who  should  travel  through 
their  country.  By  this  charter  of  security,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tyranny  of  the  Melchites  was  destroyed:'  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril 
were  thundered  from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  were  restored  to  the  national  communion 
of  the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the  moment  of 
triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou,  their  pa- 
triarch Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert;  and  after  the  first  in- 
terview, the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare,  that  he  had  never  con- 
versed with  a  Christian  priest  of  more  innocent  manners  and  a  more 
venerabl*  aspect.""  In  the  march  from  Memphis  to  Alexandria  the 
lieutenant  of  Omar  entrusted  his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of 
the  Egyptians :  the  roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired ;  and 
in  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a  constant  supply  of 
provisions  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers 
could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  universal  defection;  they  had  ever  been  hated,  they  were  no 
longer  feared  :  the  magistrate  fled  from  his  tribunal,  the  bishop  from 
his  altar;  and  the  distant  garrisons  were  surprised  or  starved  by 
the  surrounding  multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and 
ready  conveyance  to  the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have  escaped, 
who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or  religion,  was  connected  with 
their  odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a 
considerable  force  was  collected  in  the  island  of  Delta  :  the  natural 
and  artificial  channels  of  the  Nile  afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and 
defensible  posts ;  and  the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously  cleared 
by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two  and  twenty  days  of  general  or 

*  The  praefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been  trusted  by  HeracHus  to 
the  patriarch  Cyrus  (Theophan.  p.  280,  281.).  "  In  Spain,"  said  James  11.  do  you  not  con- 
"sult  your  priests?"  "We  do,"  repHed  the  Catholic  ambassador,  "and  our  affairs  succeed 
"  accordingly,"  I  know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying  tribute  without  im- 
pairing the  revenue,  and  of  converting  Omar  by  his  marriage  with  the  emperor's  daughter 

^""^'"S^^i^B^njrmiS;  Yn^-Renaudot  (Hist,  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p,  156.).  who  hasen, 
nched  the  conquest  of  E«ypt  wUk  some  focts  irwa  the  AkiUc  text  of  Scverus  the  Jacobiti 
%istoriatt> 
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partial  combat.  In  their  annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria  * 
is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise.  The  first 
trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  replenished  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the 
dearest  of  human  rights,  religion  and  property ;  and  the  ehmity  of  the 
natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common  benefit  of  peace  and 
toleration.  The  sea  was  continually  open ;  and  if  Heraclius  had  been 
awake  to  the  public  distress,  fresh  armies  of  Romans  and  Barbarians 
might  have  been  poured  into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  6i 
the  empire.  A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would  have  scattered  the 
forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  the  stratagems  of  an  active  enemy ; 
but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square  was  covered  by  the  sea  and  the 
lake  Maraeotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed  a  front  of  no 
more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize.  From  the 
throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on  the  camp  and  city: 
his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria ; 
and  the  merit  of  an  holy  war  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  fame 
and  fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxious  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their 
tyrants,  the  faithful  natives  devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Am- 
rou ;  some  sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the 
example  of  their  allies ;  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mokawkas  had 
fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Alexandria.  Eutychius 
the  patriarch  observes,  that  the  Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of 
lions ;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged, and  soon  assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
city.  In  every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 
the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he  was  betrayed  by 
his  imprudent  valour  :  his  followers  who  had  entered  the  citadel  were 
driven  back ;  and  the  general,  with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  at 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  When  Amrou  was  conduct- 
ed before  the  prasfect,  he  remembered  his  dignity  and  forgot  his 
situation;  a  lofty  demeanour,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already 
rai-^ed  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  his  master  a 
blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him,  with  an  angry  tone,  to  be  silent 
in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The  credulous  Greek  was  de- 
ceived ;  he  listened  to  the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and  his  prisoners  were  dis- 
missed in  the  hope  of  a  more  respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  camp  announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and 
insulted  the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length. after  a  siege  of  four- 
teen months,^  and  the  loss  of  23,000  men,  the  Saracens  prevailed  :  the 

^  The  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by  the  master-hand  of  the 
first  of  geographers  (d'Anville,  Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  52—63.)  ;  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes 
of  the  modern  travellers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot  (Voy.  au  Levant,  part.  i.  p.  381.),  Po- 
cock  (i.  2—13.),  and  Niebuhr  (Voy.  en  Arabic,  i.  34.).  Of  the  two  modern  rivals,  Savary  .and 
Volney,  the  one  may  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct. 

-  Both  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  J19.)  and  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  28.)  concur  in  fixing  the 
taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of  the  new  moon  of  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Hegira  (Dec.  22,  a.d.  640).  In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months  spent  before  Alex- 
andria, seven  months  before  Babylon,  &c.  Amrou  might  have  invaded  Egypt  about  the  end 
of  the  year  638 :  but  we  are  assured,  that  he  entered  the  counUy  the  i2ih  of  Bayni,  June  6 
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Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  numbers,  and  the 
standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt 
"I  have  taken,"  said  Amrou  to  the  caliph,  "the  great  city  of  the 
"  West.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches 
*'  and  beauty ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  con- 
"  tains  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres  or  palaces  of  amusement, 
"12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tributary 
"Jews.  The  tov»-n  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  without  treaty 
"  or  capitulation,  aiid  the  Moslems  are  impatient  to  seize  the  fruits  of 
"their  victory." — Eiitych.  Atmal.  ii.  316.  The  commander  of  the 
faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and  directed  his  heu- 
tenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of  Alexandria  for  the  public 
service  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith  :  the  inhabitants  were 
numbered;  a  tribute  was  imposed;  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the 
Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian 
yoke,  were  indulged  in  the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous  event  afflicted 
the  declining  health  of  the  emperor;  and  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropsy 
about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.'  Under  the  minority 
of  his  grandson,  the  clamours  of  a  people,  deprived  of  their  daily 
sustenance,  compelled  the  Byzantine  court  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbour  and 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army 
of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by  the  valour  of  Amrou,  who 
was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and 
Nubia.  But  the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  insult, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  lesistance,  provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a 
third  time  he  drove  the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render  Alexan- 
dria as  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to 
his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts  of  the  walls  and  towers,  but 
the  people  was  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the  city,  and  the 
mosque  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  victorious  general 
had  stopped  the  fury  of  his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  passed  in  silence 
the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described  by  the  learned 
Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Amrou  was  more  curious  and  liberal 
than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  in  his  leisure  hours,  the  Arabian  chief 
was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  John,  the  last  disciple  of  Am- 
monius,  and  who  derived  the  surname  of  Fhiloponus,  from  his 
laborious  studies  of  grammar  and  philosophy.*  Emboldened  by  this 
lamiliar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimable 

(Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  I'Egypte,  p.  164.  Severus,  apud  Renaudot,  p.  162.).  The  Saracen, 
and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted  at  Pelusium,  or  Damietta,  during  the  season  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

^  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  the  accuracy  of  Pagi 
(Critica,  ii.  824.)  has  extracted  from  Nicephorus  and  the  Chronicon  Oricntale  the  true  date  of 
the  death  of  Heraclius,  Feb.  11,  a.d.  641,  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.  A  fourth 
of  that  time  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  intelligence. 

^  Many  treatises  of  this  lover  of  labour  ((pLXoirovoi)  are  still  extant ;  but  for  readers  of 
tne  present  age,  the  printed  and  unpublished  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  Moscs 
and  Aristotle  are  the  chief  objects  of  his  verbose  commentaries,  one  of  which  is  dated  as 
early  as  May  10,  a.d.  617  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ix.  458.).  A  modern  (John  Le  Clerc),  who 
sometimes  assumed  the  same  name,  was  equal  to  old  Philoponus  in  diligence,  and  fai"  superioT 
in  good  sense  and  real  knowledge. 
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in  his  opinion,  contemptible  in  that  of  the  Barbarians ;  the  royal 
library,  which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria,  had  not  been 
appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was 
inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity 
refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object  without  the  consent  of  tnc 
cahph;  and  the  well-known  answer  of  Omar  was  inspired  by  the 
ignorance  of  a  fanatic.  "  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
"  the  book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved  :  if  they 
"  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  The 
sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience  :  the  volumes  of  paper 
or  parchment  were  distributed  to  the  4000  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such 
was  their  incredible  multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius  ^  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  version,  the 
tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed ;  and  every  scholar,  with  pious 
indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable  shipwreck  of  the  learning, 
the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences.  The  fact  is 
indeed  marvellous ;  "  Read  and  wonder  !  "  says  the  historian  himself: 
and  the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hun- 
dred years  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of 
two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of 
Egypt,  and  the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has 
amply  described  the  conquest  of  Alexandria.^  The  rigid  sentence  of 
Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept  of  the  Maho- 
metan casuists  :  they  expressly  declare,  that  the  religious  books  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
never  be  committed  to  the  flames;  and  that  the  works  of  profane 
science,  historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be  law- 
fully applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithful.^  A  more  destructive  zeal  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this 
instance,  the  conflagration  would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  defici- 
ency of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled  by  Caesar  in 
his  own  defence,*  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the  Christians,  who 
studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  But  if  we  gradually 
descend  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall 
learn  from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace 
and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no  longer  contained  the  four,  or  the  seven, 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity 

*  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  p.  114.  vers.  Pocock.  Audi  quid  factum  sit  et  nilrare.  It  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  the  moderns;  who  have  wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish 
with  honour  the  rational  scepticism  of  Renaudot  (Hist.  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170.) :  historia 
....  habet  aliquid  aWiaTou  ut  Arabibus  familiare  est. 

'  This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annals  of  Eutychius  and  the  Saracenic 
history  of  Elmacin.  The  silence  of  Abulfeda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  con* 
elusive  from  their  ignorance  of  Christian  literature. 

3  Reland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammcdanorum,  in  his  iiid  volume  of  Dissertations,  p.  37. 
The  reason  for  not  burning  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  or  Christians,  is  derived  from  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  the  navi^r  of  God. 

*  Consult  the  collections  of  Frcji-sheim  (Supplem.  Livian.  c.  12.  43.)  and  Usher  (Annal.  pk 
469.).     Livy  himself  had  styled  ihe  Alexandrian  library,  elesautice  reg^um  curasque  egregiua 
•apiis  :  a  iilteral  encomium,  for  which  he  is  pertly  criticised  b;^  the  narrow  stoiciMu  otScaW 
ipc  TnuxquiiUtua  Aaimi,  c  9.)»  whose  wudom*  oa  Uus  QCcasioQt  deviattes  iaio 
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and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies.'  Perhaps  the  church  and  seat  of 
tlie  patriarchs  might  be  enriched  with  a  repository  of  books ;  but  if 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite  controversy  were  in- 
deed consumed  in  the  pubUc  baths,''  a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a 
smile,  that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I 
sincerely  regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the 
lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our 
treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  Many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  are  buried  in  oblivion ;  the  three  great 
historians  of  Rome  have  been  transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated 
state,  and  we  are  deprived  of  many  pleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric, 
iambic^  and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully 
remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared  the 
classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity  ^  had  adjudged  the 
first  place  of  genius  and  glory  :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge, 
who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  compared  the  writings  of  their 
predecessors;*  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  important 
truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away 
from  the  curiosity  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  Egypt,^  Amrou  balanced  the  demands  of 
justice  and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  law,  who  were  de- 
fended by  God ;  and  of  the  people  of  the  alliance,  who  were  protected 
by  man.  In  the  recent  tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue 
of  the  Copts  and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  province.  To  the  former,  Amrou  declared,  that  fac- 
tion and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised ;  by  the  punishment  of 
the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest  as  his  personal  enemies,  and  by 
the  promotion  of  their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy  had 
laboured  to  injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives 
of  religion  and  honour  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  their  character,  to 
endear  themselves  by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and  the 
caliph,  to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their  faith, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate  and  splendid  rewards 
of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of  the  revenue  he  disapproved 
the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capitation,  and  preferred  with 
reason  a  proportion  of  taxes,  deducted  on  every  branch  from  the  clear 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.     A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was 

*  Aul.  Gell.  (Noct.  Atticae,  vi.  17.),  Ammian.  (xxH.  16.),  and  Oros.  (1.  vi.  c.  15.).  They 
all  speak  in  \}a&  past  tense,  and  the  words  of  Ammianus  are  remarkably  strong  :  fuerunt  Bib* 
liothecse  innumerabiles  ;  et  loquitur  monumcntorum  veterum  concinens  fides,  &c. 

^  Renaudot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla  Catena  Patrtan,  Commentaries, 
&c.  (p.  170.).  Our  Alexandrian  MS.  if  it  came  from  Egypt,  and  not  from  Constantinople 
or  mount  Athos  (Wetstein,  Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  &c.).  might  possibly  be  among  them. 

3  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian  (Institut.  Orator,  x.  i.), 
in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appreciates  the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics. 

*  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,'  Aristotle,  &c.  On  this  subject  Wotton  (Reflections  on  ancient 
and  modern  Learning,  p.  85 — 95.)  argues  with  solid  sense,  against  the  lively  exotic  fancies 
of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  contemptof  the  Greeks  for  Barbaric  science,  would  scarcely  ad- 
mit the  Indian  or  /Ethiopic  books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria ;  nor  is  it  proved  that  phi- 
losophy has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  their  exclusion. 

5  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  ^84 — tSg.)  has  aot  beca  discavered 
by  Ockley»  or  the  compilers  of  th«  Mod.  Uoiver,  Ui^ory, 
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appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs  of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia ;  and  a  string  of  camels,  laden 
with  corn  and  provisions,  covered  almost  without  an  interval  the  long 
road  from  Memphis  to  Medina.'  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  re- 
newed the  maritime  communication  which  had  been  attempted  or 
achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Caesars  ;  and  a  canal, 
at  least  eighty  miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  the  Rea 
Sea.  This  inland  navigation,  which  would  have  joined  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Indian  ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and 
dangerous  :  the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus  ;  and 
the  Grecian  fleets  might  have  explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Arabia.^ 

Of  his  new  conquest,  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran.  He  requested 
that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before  his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  Amalekites ;  and  the  answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and 
not  unfaithful  picture  of  that  singular  country.  3  "  O  commander  of 
"  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green  plants, 
''  between  a  pulverized  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance  from 
"  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  an  horseman.  Along  the 
"valley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  re- 
"  poses  both  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls 
*•'  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dis- 
'•'pensation  of  providence  unlocks  the  springs  and  fountains  that 
"nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and  sounding  waters 
"  through  the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  by  the  salu- 
"  tary  flood ;  and  the  villages  communicate  with  each  other  in  their 
"  painted  barks.  The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing 
"  mud  for  the  reception  of  the  various  seeds  :  the  crowds  of  husband- 
"  men  who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  in- 
"  dustrious  ants ;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash 
"  of  the  task-master,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a 
" plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived;  but  the  riches 
"  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley,  and  the  rice,  the 
"  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared  between 
"  those  who  labour  and  those  who  possess.  According  to  the  vicissi- 
"  tudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a  silver 
"  wave,  a  verdant  emerald^  and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest."  ^ 

^  Eutych.  Annal.  ii.  320.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  35. 

"  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself  from  d'Anville  (Mem.  sur 
I'Egypte,  p.  108 — no.  124.  132.),  and  a  learned  thesis  maintained  and  printed  at  Strasburg 
in  the  year  1770  (Jungendorum  marium  tluviorumque  molimina,  p.  39 — 47.  68 — 70.).  Even 
the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining  the  two  seas  (Mem.  du  Baron  dc 
Tott,  torn.  iv.). 

3  A  small  volume,  des  Merveilles,  &c.  de  I'Egypte,  composed  in  thexiiith  century  by  Mur- 
tadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  was  published  by 
Pierre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary  :  but  the  writer 
deserves  credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conquest  and  geography  of  his  native 
country  (Correspondence  qf  Amrou  and  Omar,  p.  279 — 28^.). 

4  In  a  twenty  years'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  consul  Maillet  had  contemplated  that  varying 
scene,  the  Nile  (lettre  ii.  p.  70.  75.)  ;  the  fertility  of  the  land  (lettre  ix.).  From  a  coUeg<;at 
Ca^nbridge,  the  poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  seen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener  glance  : 

What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 
V/^hcrc  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  bun^mer  bed» 
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Yet  this  beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted  ;  and  the  long  delay 
and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year  of  the  conquest  might 
afford  some  colour  to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  a  virgin  ^  had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar ;  and 
that  the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his  shallow  bed,  till  the  man- 
date of  the  caliph  was  cast  into  the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a 
single  night  to  the  height  of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the 
Arabs  for  their  new  conquest  encouraged  the  license  of  their  romantic 
spirit.  We  may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded 
with  20,000  cities  or  villages  : ""  that,  exclusive  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs, 
the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the  assessment,  six  millions  of  tribut- 
ary subjects,^  or  twenty  millions  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age  :  that 
three  hundred  millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the 
treasury  of  the  caliph,'*  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extra- 
vagant assertions  ;  and  they  will  become  more  palpable,  if  we  assume 
the  compass  and  measure  the  extent  of  habitable  ground ;  a  valley 
from  the  tropic  to  Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  12  miles,  and  the 
triangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface  of  2100  square  leagues,  compose  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  France.^  A  more  accurate  research 
will  justify  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred  millions, 
created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent  revenue  of 
four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine 
hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.^  Two 
authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  circum- 
scribed within  the  respectable  number  of  2700  villages  and  towns.' 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings  ; 
If  with  advent'rous  oar,  and  ready  sail. 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale  : 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199,  200.) 

*  Murtadi,  p.  164.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  an  human  sacrifice  uiider  the  Christian 
emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

'  Maillet,  Descrip.  de  I'Egypte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  number  as  the  common  opinion ; 
and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these  villages  contain  2000  or  3000  persons,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  more  populous  than  our  large  cities. 

3  Eutych.  Annal.  ii.  308.  The  twenty  millions  are  computed  from  the  following  </ifj:^rt :  one- 
twelfth  of  mankind  above  six) v.  one-third  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as 
seventeen  to  sixteen  (Rech.  sur  la  Popul.  de  la  France,  p.  71.).  Goguet  (Grig,  des  Arts,  &c. 
iii.  26.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the  seventeen  hundred  com- 
panions of  Sesostris  were  born  on  the  same  day. 

4  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p,  218.  ;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed  without  scruple  by 
d'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  1031.),  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  p.  262.),  and  de 
Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  iii.  135.).  They  might  allege  the  not  less  extravagant  liberality  of 
Appian  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  praefat.)  of  seventy-four  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an 
annual  income  of  185,  or  near  300,  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the 
Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent  (Bernard  de  Ponderibus  Antiq.  p.  18G.). 

5  Measurement  of  d'Anville  (Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  23.).  After  some  peevish  cavils,  M. 
Pauw  (Rech.  sur  les  Egypt,  i.  118.)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250  .sguare  leagiies. 

^  Rcnaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334.  who  calls  the  common  readmg  or  version,  of 
Elmacin,  error  librarii.  His  own  emendation,  of  4,300,000  pieces,  in  the  ixth  century, 
maintains  a  probable  medium  between  the  3,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  con- 
guest  of  Egypt  (idem,  p.  168.),  and  the  2,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  levied 
in  the  last  century  (Pietro  della  Valle,  i.  ^52.  ;  Thevenot,  part  i.  824.).  Pauw  (Recherches, 
"•  365.)  gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Cxsars,  from 
six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

7  The  list  of  Schultens  (Index  Geog.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  5.)  contains  2396  places  ; 
that  of  d'Anville  (Mem,  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  29.),  from  the  divan  of  Cairo,  enumeratei  2696, 
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After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a  French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign 
about  four  millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  for  the 
ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope,  of  the  population  of  Egypt.' 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,* 
was  first  (a.D.  647)  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Othman.  The 
pious  design  was  approved  by  the  companions  of  Mahomet  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  20,000  Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  the 
gifts  and  the  blessing  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were 
joined  in  the  camp  of  Memphis  by  20,000  of  their  countrymen ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  Abdallah,^  the  son  of  Said  and 
the  foster-brother  of  the  caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the  con- 
queror and  lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  the 
merit  of  his  favourite,  could  not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostacy. 
The  early  conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful  pen,  had  recommended 
him  to  the  important  office  of  transcribing  the  sheets  of  the  Koran ;  he 
betrayed  his  trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which  he  had 
made,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice,  and  expose  the  ignor- 
ance, of  the  apostle.  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Mahomet :  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extorted 
a  reluctant  pardon ;  but  the  prophet  declared  that  he  had  so  long 
hesitated,  to  allow  time  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his  injury 
in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With  apparent  fidelity  and  eftective 
merit,  he  served  the  religion  which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to 
desert :  his  birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honourable  rank  among  the 
Koreish ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah  was  renowned  as  the 
boldest  and  most  dexterous  horseman  of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  40,000 
Moslems,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the 
West.  The  sands  of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion  ; 
but  the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and  the  natives 
of  the  desert  beheld  without  terror  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they  pitched  their  tents  before  the 
walls  of  Tripoli,'*  a  maritime  city  in  which  the  naine^  the  wealth,  and 

'  Malllet  (Descrip.  de  I'Egypte,  p.  28.),  who  seems  to  argue  with  candour  and  judgment. 
I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the  observations  than  with  the  reading  of  the  French  consul. 
He  was  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  Hterature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  much  delighted  with  the 
fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  best  knowledge  is  collected  by  Abulfeda  (Descript.  ^Egypt. 
Arab,  et  Lat.  d  Joh.  David  Michaelis,  Gottingae,  in  4to,  1776)  ;  and  in  two  recent  voyages 
into  Egypt,  we  are  amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish  the  iatter  could 
ti-avel  over  the  globe. 

^  My  conquest  of  Africa  is  drawn  from  two  French  interpreters  of  Arabic  literature,  Car- 
donne  {Hist,  de  I'Afriq.  et  de  I'Espag.  sous  la  Domin.  des  Arabes,  i.  8—55.)  and  Otter  (Hist, 
de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  xxi.  iii — 125.  and  136.).  They  derive  their  principal  information  from 
Novairi,  who  composed,  A.D.  1331,  an  Encyclopaedia  in  more  than  20  vols.  The  five  general 
parts  successively  treat  of,  i.  Physics,  2.  Man,  3.  Animals,  4.  Plants,  and,  5.  History  ;  and 
the  African  affairs  are  discussed  in  the  vith  chapter  of  the  vth  section  of  this  last  part  (Reiske 
Prodid.  ad  Hagji  Chalifae  Tabulas,  p.  232 — 234.).  Among  the  older  historians  who  are 
quoted  by  Novairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original  narrative  of  a  soldier  who  led  the  van  of 
the  Moslems. 

3  Hist,  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  109.)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahom.  ni.  45.). 

4  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Africanus  (in  Navigat.  et  Viaggl 
di  Ramusio,  i.  Venet.  1550.  fol.  76.  verso)  and  Marmol  (Descrip.  de  I'Afriq.  ii.  562.).  The 
first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who  composed  or  translated  his 
African  geography  in  a  state  of  captivity  at  Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  re- 
ligion of  pope  Leo  X.  In  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a 
soldier  of  Charles  V.  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  trausiated  by  d'Ahlancourt  into 
French  (Paris,  1667,  3  vols.  ^tj).  Marmol  had  read  and  se«n,  but  he  is  destitute  of  th« 
lunous  wd  «xt«asiv«  obMrv&Uoa  which  «baua<is  ia  th*  origuMi  work  of  Lto  Um  AThcao. 
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the  inhabitants,  of  the  province  had  gradually  centered,  and  which  now 
maintains  the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore ;  but 
the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults ;  and  the  Saracens 
were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  pra^fect  Gregory'  to  relinquish 
the  labours  of  the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  action. 
If  his  standard  was  followed  by  120,000  men,  the  regular  bands  of  the 
empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  of 
Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the  strength,  or  rather  the  numbers, 
of  his  host.  He  rejected  with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or 
the  tribute ;  and  during  several  days,  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  en- 
gaged from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their  fatigue 
and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and  refreshment 
in  their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of  Gregory,  a  maid  of  incom- 
parable beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to  have  fought  by  his  side  :  from  her 
earliest  youth  she  was  trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the  bow, 
and  to  wield  the  scymetar ;  and  the  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel 
was  conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand,  with 
100,000  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the  head  of  the  Arabian 
general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the 
glorious  prize.  At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah 
withdrew  his  person  from  the  field ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged 
by  the  retreat  of  their  leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  un- 
successful conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  the  adversary  of  Ali  and 
the  father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valour  in  Egypt,  and  Zobeir' 
was  the  first  who  planted  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
In  the  African  war  he  was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah. 
On  the  news  of  the  battle,  Zobier,  with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way 
through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  without  tasting 
either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers  of  his  brethren.  He 
cast  his  eyes  round  the  field:  "Where,"  said  he,  "is  our  geneial?'* 
"  In  his  tent."  "  Is  the  tent  a  station  for  the  general  of  the  Moslems?" 
Abdallah  represented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  praefect.  "  Retort," 
said  Zobier,  "on  the  infidels  their  ungenerous  attempt.  Proclaim 
"  through  the  ranks,  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his 
"  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  100,000  pieces  of  gold."  To 
the  courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the  long- 
disputed  balance  in  favour  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity 
and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces  lay  con- 
cealed in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged  an  irregular  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy,  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  On  both 
sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps :  their  horses  were  unbridled, 
their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile  nations  prepared,  or 
seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  evening,  and  the 

^  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  death,  of  Gregory.  He  brands 
the  praefect  with  the  name  of  Tupavvoi  ;  he  had  probably  assumed  the  purple  (Chron.  285.). 

«  See  in  Ockley's  HLst.  of  the  Saracens  (ii.  45.),  the  death  of  Zobier,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  tears  of  Ali,  igainst  whom  he  had  icbclled.  Nis  valour  at  the  siege  of  Babyloa 
if  indeed  it  be  the  same  p^rsoa,  is  mentioned  by  Eutych.  (Aunal.  ii.  '^oS.). 
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encounter  of  the  ensuing  day.  On  a  sudden,  the  charge  was  sounded ; 
the  Arabian  camp  poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ; 
and  the  long  hne  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanati- 
cism, might  appear  as  a  band  of  angels  descending  from  the  sky. 
The  praefect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir :  his  daughter, 
who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner; 
and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their  disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to 
which  they  escaped  from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula 
was  built  1 50  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage :  a  gentle  declivity  is 
watered  by  a  running  stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  Juniper  trees  ; 
and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of 
):he  Corinthian  order,  curiosity  may  yet  admire  the  magnificence  of  the 
Romans. — Shawns  Travels,  p.  118.  After  the  fall  of  this  opulent  city, 
the  provincials  and  Barbarians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattered  by  offers  of  tri- 
bute or  professions  of  faith  :  but  his  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the  progress 
of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  estabhshment;  and  the 
Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  with  the  captives  and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition, 
The  caliph's  fifth  was  granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the  nominal  payment 
of  500,000  pieces  of  gold ; '  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by  this 
fallacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-soldier  had  shared  1000,  and  each 
horseman  3000  pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The  author 
of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  claimed  the  most  pre- 
cious reward  of  the  victory :  from  his  silence  it  might  be  presumed 
that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and  exclamations  of  the 
praefect's  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobier  revealed  the  valour  and 
modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin  was  offered, 
and  almost  rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly 
declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and 
that  he  laboured  for  a  recompense  far  above  the  charms  of  mortal 
beauty,  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  reward  congenial  to  his 
lemper,  was  the  honourable  commission  of  announcing  to  the  caliph 
Qthman  the  sucoess  of  his  arms.  The  companions,  the  chiefs,  and 
the  people,  were  assembled  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  to  hear  the  in- 
teresting narrative  of  Zobeir;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot  nothing  except 
the  merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions,  the  name  of  Abdallah  was 
joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amrou.^ 

The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended  near  twenty 
years,  till  their  dissensions  (a.d.  665 — 689)  were  composed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah :  and  the  caliph  Moawiyah 
was  invited  by  the  cries  of  the  Africans  themselves.  The  successors 
of  Heraclius  had  beep  informed  of  the  tribute  which  they  had  been 

'  Mimica  emptio,  says  Abulfeda,  erat  haec,  et  mira  donatio  ;  quandoquidem  Othman.ejus 
iionrrine  nummos  ex  aerario  priiis  ablates  csrario  prsestabat  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78).  _  Elmacm 
(in  his  cloudy  version,  p.  39.)  <;eems  to  report  the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  the 
palace  of  Othman,  it  stood  high  in  their  catalogue  of  grievances. 

*  K-Trea-TpaTeva-au  XupaictjvoL  t»;v  A(ppiKf]V,  Kai  crvp-^aXovTei  TU)  Tvpauifia 
Vpr^yopiM  TOVTOi)  Tptirovai  kol  tous  avu  avrrio  kteivovo-i  kui  (rToi\i](ravT£t 
fftopouv  /ifTu  roiv  A(ppu)u  vvt(Trpt\l/aif.  Theophan  Quoa  p.  285.  ed.  Paris.  His 
Chinonoloxy  in  loose  and  inaccvirate 
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compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs ;  but  instead  of  being  moved  tc 
pity  and  relieve  their  distress,  they  imposed,  as  an  equivalent  or  a 
fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount.  The  ears  of  the  Byzantine 
ministers  were  shut  against  the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin: 
their  despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  master ; 
and  the  extortions  of  the  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with 
civil  and  military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even  the  Catho- 
hcs,  of  the  Roman  province  to  abjure  the  religion  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  first  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired 
a  just  renown,  subdued  an  important  city,  defeated  an  army  of  30,00x3 
Greeks,  swept  away  80,000  captives,  and  enriched  with  their  spoils  the 
bold  adventurers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.'  But  the  title  of  conqueror  of 
Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  successor  Akbah.  He  marched  from 
Damascus  at  the  head  of  10,000  of  the  bravest  Arabs  ;  and  the  genuine 
force  of  the  Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  con- 
version of  many  thousand  Barbarians.  It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  hne  of  the  progress  of  Akbah.  The 
interior  regions  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orientals  with  fictitious 
armies  and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  province  of  Zab  or 
Numidia,  80,000  of  the  natives  might  assemble  in  arms;  but  the 
number  of  360  towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  decay  of 
husbandry;^  and  a  circumference  of  three  leagues  will  be  justified  by 
the  ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  that  inland 
country.  As  we  approach  the  sea-coast,  the  well-known  cities  cf 
Bugia3  and  Tangier  {Leo  African,  io\.  52.  Marmol,  ii.  228)  define  th^^ 
more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  remnant  of  trade  still 
adheres  to  the  commodious  harbour  of  Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  pros- 
perous age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about  20,000  houses ;  and  the 
plenty  of  iron  which  is  dug  from  the  Adjacent  mountains  might  have 
supplied  a  braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote 
position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have  been 
decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  fables ;  but  the  figurative  express- 
ions of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  constructed  of  brass,  and  that 
the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
emblems  of  strength  and  opulence.  The  province  of  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana,'^  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been  imperfectly 
discovered  and  settled  by  the  Romans  ;  that  five  colonies  were  confined 
to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  explored 

*  Theonhan.  (Chron.  p.  293.)  inserts  the  vague  rumours  that  might  reach  Constantinople, 
of  the  western  conquests  of  the  Arabs ;  and  I  ieam  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aquileia 
(de  Gestis  Langobard.  1,  v.  c.  13.),  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  into  the 
Sicilian  and  African  seas. 

^  Novairi  (apud  Otter,  p.  118.).  Leo  African,  (fol.  8r.  verso),  who  reckons  only  cinque 
citta  6  infinite  casal,  Marmol  (Descrip.  de  I'Afrique,  iii.  33.),  and  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  57, 
6^—68.). 

3  Leo  African,  fol.  58.  verso,  59.  recto.  Marmol,  ii.  415.     Shaw,  p.  43. 

4  Regie  ignobilis,  et  vix  guicquam  ijlustre  sortita,  parvis  oppidis  habitatur,  parw-i  flumin;i 
cmittit,  solo  quam  viris  melior  ct  segnitie  gentis  obsciira.  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  5.  iii.  10.  Mela 
deserves  themore  credit,  since  his  own  Phoenician  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Tingitana  to 
Spain  (see,  in  ii.  6.  a  passage  of  that  geographer  so  cruelly  tortured  by  SalmasiuK,  Isaac 
Vossius,  and  the  most  virulent  of  critics,  James  Groiiovitis).  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final 
reduction  of  that  country  by  the  emperor  Claudius  :  yet  almost  thirty  years  afterwards,  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  V.  i.)  complains  of  his  authors,  too  Jazy  to  inquire,  too  proud  to  coniess  their  ignor- 
ance of  tliat  wild  and  remote  province. 
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except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched  the  forests  for  ivory  and 
the  citron  v/ood,'  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish. 
The  fearless  Akbah  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed 
the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,'  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  great  desert.  The  river  Sus  descends  from  the  western 
sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like  the  Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Canary,  or  Fortun- 
ate, islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of  the  Moors,  a 
race  of  savages,  without  laws,  or  discipline,  or  religion :  they  were 
astonished  by  the  strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms ; 
and  as  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was  the 
beauty  of  the  female  captives,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  sold  for 
looo  pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though  not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was 
checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  waves,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone 
of  a  fanatic  :  "  Great  God !  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea, 
"  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West,  preach- 
"  ing  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebellious 
"  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee."^  Yet  this  Mahomet- 
an Alexander,  who  sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his 
recent  conquests.  By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and 
Africans,  he  was  recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honourable  death. 
The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example  of  national  virtue.  An 
ambitious  chief,  who  had  disputed  the  command  and  failed  in  the 
attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian 
general.  The  insurgents  had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and  revenge ; 
he  disdained  their  offers  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour  of 
danger,  the  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to 
retire ;  he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Embracing  as 
friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  scymetars,  broke  their 
scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat,  till  they  fell  by  each 
other's  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen.  The  third 
general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged  and  encountered  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives  in  many  battles  ; 
he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful  army,  which  Constantinople  had 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Carthage. 

*  The  foolish  fashion  of  this  citron  wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among  the  men,  as  much  ae 
the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round  board  or  table,  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  sold 
for  the  price  of  an  estate  (latefundii  taxatione),  £,^,  10,  or  12,000  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xiii.  29.). 
I  conceive  that  I  must  not  confound  the  tree  citrus,  with  that  of  the  fruit  citrum.  But  I  am 
not  botanist  enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar  or  Linnaean 
name  ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  citriun  be  the  orange  or  tlie  lemon.  Salmasius  appears 
to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  he  too  often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition 
(Plinian.  Exercitat.  ii.  666,  &c.). 

'  Leo  African,  fol.  16.  verso.  Marmol,  ii.  28.  This  province,  the  first  scene  of  the  ex- 
ploits and  greatness  of  the  cheri/s,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  curious  history  of  that  dynasty 
at  the  end  of  the  iiid  volume  of  Marmol,  Descrip.  de  I'Afrique.  The  iiid  vol.  of  the  Recher. 
Histor.  sur  les  Maures  (lately  published  at  Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

3  Otter  (p.  119.)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanaticism  to  this  exclamation,  which  Car- 
donne  (p.  37.)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  oi preaching  the  Koran.  Yet  they  had  both  thf 
same  icxt  oi  Novairi  before  their  eyes. 
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It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes  to  johi  tha 
invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith,  and  to  revolt  to 
their  savage  state  of  independence  and  idolatry,  on  the  first  retreat  or 
misfortune  of  the  Moslems.  The  prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to 
found  an  Arabian  colony  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  might 
curb  the  levity  of  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure,  against 
the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the  families  of  the  Saracens. 
With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  the  station  of  a  caravan, 
he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  (a.d.  670 — 675)  of  the  Hegira. 
In  its  present  decay,  Cairoan  ^  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  50  miles  to  the 
south  ;^  its  inland  situation,  12  miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected 
the  city  from  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts 
and  serpents  were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather  v/ilderness, 
was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town  were  discovered  in  a  sandy 
plain ;  the  vegetable  food  of  Cairoan  is  brought  from  afar ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to  collect  in  cisterns  and 
reservoirs  a  precarious  supply  of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were 
subdued  by  the  industry  of  Akbah ;  he  traced  a  circumference  of  3600 
paces,  which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  wall;  in  the  space  of  five 
years,  the  governor's  palace  was  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  private  habitations  ;  a  spacious  mosque  was  supported  by  500 
columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  marble;  and  Cairoan 
became  the  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  But  these  were  the 
glories  of  a  later  age ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken  by  the  successive 
defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zuheir,  and  the  western  expeditions  were  again 
interrupted  by  the  civil  discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son 
of  the  valiant  Zobeir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  against  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Abdallah  was  said  to  unite 
the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtlety  of  the  fox ;  but  if  he  inherited 
the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the  generosity  of  his  father.^ 

The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  Abdalmalek  to 
resume  the  conquest  of  Africa ;  the  standard  was  delivered  to  Hassan, 
governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  was  consecrated  to  the  important  service.  In  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war,  the  interior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and 
lost  by  the  Saracens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  hands  ot 
the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the  name  and 
fortifications  of  Carthage  ;  and  the  number  of  its  defenders  was 
recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli.  The  arms  of  Hassan 
were  bolder  (A.D.  692 — 698)  and  more  fortunate  :  he  reduced  and 
pillaged  the  metropohs  of  Africa ;  and  the  mention  of  scaling-ladders 

*  Tlie  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  by  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii.  129.)  ;  and 
Ae  situation,  mosque,  &c.  of  the  city  are  described  by  Leo  African,  (fol.  75.),  Marmol  (ii.  532.), 
and  Shaw  (p.  115.). 

^.A  portentous,  though  frequent  miitake,  has  been  the  confounding,  from  a  slight  simiHtude 
of  name,  the  Cyrcne  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cairoan  of  the  Arabs,  two  cities  which  are: 
separated  by  an  interval  of  1000  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  great  Thuanus  has  not 
escaped  this  fault,  the  less  excusable  as  it  is  connected  with  a  formal  and  elaborate  description 
of  Africa  (Hist.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  i.  240.  ed.  P.uckiey).  _  .. 

3  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abulfeda,  Elmacin,  and  Abulpharagius,  under  the  Ixxiiid 
year  of  the  Hegira,  we  may  consult  d'Herbclot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  7.)  and  Ockley  (Hist,  of 
the  Saracens,  ii.  339.).  The  latter  has  given  the  last  and  pathetic  dialogue  between  Abdallab 
and  his  mother. 

***  37 
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may  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault,  the 
more  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  con- 
querors was  soon  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  suc- 
cours. The  prsefect  and  patrician  John,  a  general  of  experience  and 
renown,  embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;* 
they  were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  Goths  °  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and  religion  of 
the  Spanish  monarch.  The  weight  of  the  confederate  navy  broke  the 
chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the  Arabs  retired  to 
Cairoan,  or  Tripoli;  the  Christians  landed;  the  citizens  hailed  the 
ensign  of  the  cross,  and  the  winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  dream  ot 
victory  or  deliverance.  But  Africa  was  irrecoverably  lost :  the  zeal 
and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  ^  prepared  in  the 
ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the 
patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Carthage.  A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Utica :  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  again  defeated ;  and  their  timely 
embarkation  saved  them  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who  had  invested 
the  slight  and  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet 
remained  of  Carthage,  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of 
Dido  *  and  Cansar  lay  desolate  above  200  years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a 
twentieth,  of  the  old  circumference  was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the 
Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
second  capital  t)f  the  West  was  represented  by  a  mosque,  a  college 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  500 
peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the 
Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the 
Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  fifth  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the 
Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place  might 
be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the 
footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.^ 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not  yet  masters  of 

^  Aeovtjos  ....  airavTa  ra  "PvofMaiKa  i^otiTrXia-e  TrXoifxa,  uTparriyov  te  ttr 
ouToi?  lu>avvt]u  Tov  YiarpiKiov  t/nirEipou  tu>u  troXtfiiiav  TrpoxEipia-a/xEvos  irpot 
JUapx^J^oua  KUTa  TUiV  ^apuKijvwu  f^£7r£/jn|/^£i/.  Nicephor.  Constantinopolitani  Brc- 
viar.  p.  28.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  Theophan.  (Chron.  p.  309.),  have  slightly 
mentioned  this  last  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Africa.  Pagi  (Critica,  iii.  129,)  has  nicely  a.>ccr- 
tained  the  chronology  by  a  strict  comparison  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  wno 
often  disagree  both  in  time  and  fact.     See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter  (p.  121.). 

-  Dove  s'erano  ridotti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Goiii  ;  and  afterwards,  i  Romani  fuegirono  e  i 
Gfltti,  lasciarono  Carthagine  (Leo  African,  fol.  72.  recto).  I  know  not  from  what  Arabic 
writer  the  African  derived  his  Goths  ;  but  the  fact,  though  new,  is  so  interesting  and  so  prob- 
able, that  I  will  accept  it  on  the  slightest  authority. 

3  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephorus  Bao-iXeuc  ^apoKrjvwv,  a  vague  though  not 
improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes  introduces  the  strange  appellation  of  TlpoTO' 
WufSoXoi,  which  his  interpreter  Goar  explains  1./  Vizir  Azem.  They  may  approach  the 
truth,  in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  than  the  prince ;  but  they  forget 
that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  kateb,  or  secretary,  and  that  the  office  of  Vizir  was  not  rcvivcJ 
or  instituted  till  the  133d  year  of  the  Hegira  (d'Herbelot,  p.  qia.). 

4  According  to  Solinus  (1.  27.  p.  36.  ed.  Salmas.)  the  Carthage  of  Dido  stood  either  677  or 
737  years ;  a  various  reading,  which  proceeds  from  the  difference  of  MSS.  or  editions 
(Salmas.  Plinian.  Exercit.  i.  228.).  The  former  of  these  accounts,  which  gives  823  years 
before  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  well-weighed  testimony  of  Vellems  Patercultis; 
but  the  latter  is  preferred  by  our  chronoiogists  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  398.)  as  moi8 
agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  and  Tyrian  annals. 

»  Leo  African,  fol.  71,  verso;  73,  recto,     Marmol,  ii.  445.     Shaw,  p.  80. 
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the  country.  In  the  inte-ior  provinces  the  Moors  or  Berbers,""  so  feeble 
under  the  first  Cassars,  so  formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  main- 
tained a  disorderly  resistance  (a.d.  698 — 709)  to  the  religion  and  power 
of  the  successors  of  Mahomet.  Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahi- 
na  the  independent  tribes  acquired  some  degree  of  union  and  discipline  j 
and  as  the  Moors  respected  in  their  females  the  character  of  a  prophetess, 
they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own. 
The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Africa : 
the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  Arabian 
chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and 
expected,  five  years,  the  promised  succours  of  the  caliph.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess  assembled  the  Moor- 
ish chiefs,  and  recommended  a  measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy. 
"  Our  cities,"  said  she,  "  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  contain, 
"  perpetually  attract  the  arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not 
"  the  objects  of  02ir  ambition ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple 
"  productions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities ;  let  us  bury  in 
"  their  ruins  those  pernicious  treasures  ;  and  when  the  avarice  of  our 
*'  foes  shall  be  destitute  of  temptation,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  dis- 
"  turb  the  tranquiUity  of  a  warlike  people."  The  proposal  was  accept- 
ed with  unanimous  applause.  From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  buildings, 
or  at  least  the  fortifications,  were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut 
down,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous 
garden  was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent 
period  could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity  and  devastation 
of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  modern  Arabians.  Yet  ,1 
strongly  suspect  that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philosophy  of  Barbarians,  has 
induced  them  to  describe,  as  one  voluntary  act,  the  calamities  of  three 
hundred  years  since  the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Vandals.  In 
the  progress  of  the  revolt  Cahina  had  most  probably  contributed  her 
share  of  destruction;  and  the  alarm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and 
alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  unworthy  yoke. 
They  no  longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wished,  the  return  of 
their  Byzantine  sovereigns  :  their  present  servitude  was  not  alleviated 
by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;  and  the  most  zealous  Catholic 
must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude 
idolatry  of  the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again  re- 
ceived as  the  saviour  of  the  province  :  the  friends  of  civil  society  con- 
spired against  the  savages  of  the  land ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was 
slain  in  the  first  battle  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her  su- 

^  The  history  of  the  word  i><ir/'^r  may  be  classed  under  four  periods,  _  _i.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably  use  a  comnicn  idiom,  the  imitative 
soivnd  of  Barbar  was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh,  whose 
gram'TTr  was  most  defective.  Kaptc  HapfiapocpwiroL  (Iliad  ii.  867.  with  the  Oxford 
scholiast,  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry  Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  i.  720.).  2.  From 
the  time,  at  least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  a/i  the  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  3.  In  the  age  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted  to 
the  insult  (Pompeius  Festus,  L  ii.  48.  ed.  Dacier),  and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of 
Ilarbarians.  They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  s-ubject  provinces ; 
and  at  iength  removed  the  disgraceful  appellation  to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the 

Eile  of  the  empire.     4.    In  every  sense,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors;  the  familiar  word  wa? 
orrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  jusUy  s^ulcd  a«  9 
local  denomination  (Barbary)  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
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perstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived  under  the  successor 
of  Hassan;  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa  and  his  two 
sons ;  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from  that  of 
300,000  captives ;  60,000  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the 
profit  of  the  public  treasury.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Barbarian  youth 
were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa  to  incul- 
cate the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accustomed  the  Africans 
to  obey  the  apostle  of  God  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  In 
their  climate  and  government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering 
Moors  resembled  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  With  the  religion, 
they  were  proud  to  adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin  of  Arabs : 
the  blood  of  the  strangers  and  natives  was  insensibly  mingled ;  and  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be  dif- 
fused over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny 
that  50,000  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  transported  over  the  Nile 
and  scattered  through  the  Libyan  desert ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  thai 
five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain  their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the 
appellation  and  character  of  white  Africans.'' 

V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south,  the  Goths 
and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  religion  is  a 
reasonable  ground  of  enmity  and  warfare.""  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Othman  {Abulfeda,  An7tal,  Moslem,  p.  78.  vers.  Reiske.)  their  pirat- 
ical squadrons  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;  3  nor  had  they  for- 
gotten the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succours.  In  that  age,  as 
well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed  of  the  fortress 
of  Ceuta ;  one  of  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  divided  by  a  nar- 
row strait  from  the  opposite  pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  portion 
of  Mauritania  was  still  wanting  to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in 
the  pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the 
vigilance  and  courage  of  count  Julian,  the  general  of  the  Goths. 
From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was  relieved  (a.d.  709) 
by  an  unexpected  message  of  the  Christian  chief,  who  offered  his  place, 
his  person,  and  his  sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited 
the  disgraceful  honour  of  introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Spain.*      If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  treacher>',  the  Spaniards 

*  The  first  book  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Shaw  (p.  220.  223.  227. 
247,  &c.),  will  throw  some  light  on  the  roving  tribes  of  Barbary,  of  Arabian  or  Moorish 
descent.  But  Shaw  had  seen  these  savages  with  distant  terror;  and  Leo,  a  captive  in 
the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic,  than  he  could  acquire  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, learning.  Many  of  his  gross  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the 
Mahometan  history. 

^  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amrou  observed  that  their  religion  wafc 
dilTerent;  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for  brothers  to  quarrel.  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the 
Saracens,  i.  328. 

3  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the  modern  province,  but  to 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  (Geog.  Nub.  p.  151.  d'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  114.).  The 
etymologfy  has  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  country  of  the  Vandals 
fd'Anville  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  146.).  But  the  Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies  in  Arabic 
^  the  region  of  the  evening,  of  the  West,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks,  is  perfectly  ap- 
posite (Bibl.  Arab.  Hispana,  ii.  327.). 

*  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  are  related  by  Mariana  (i.  238.  1.  vi.  c 
10^—26,  1.  vii.  c.  I,  2.).  That  historian  has  infused  into  his  noble  work  (Hist,  de  Rebus 
Hispan.  libri  xxx.  Hagse  Comitum  1733,  in  4  vols.  fol.  with  the  Continuation  of  Miniana)  the 
style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic  ;  and  after  the  xiith  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgment 
may  be  safely  trusted.     But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the  prejudices  of  his  order  ;  he 
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will  repeat  the  popular  stor}'  of  his  daughter  Cava  ; '  of  a  virgin  who 
was  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  her  sovereign ;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed 
his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of  revenge.  The  passions  of 
princes  have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive ;  but  this  well-known 
tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifterentl>  supported  by  external  evidence  ; 
and  the  history  of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest  and 
policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.^"  After  the 
decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by  the 
ambition  of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or  governor 
of  a  province,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The  mon- 
archy was  still  elective ;  but  the  sons  of  Witiza.  educated  on  the  step.i 
of  the  throne,  were  impatient  of  a  private  station.  Their  resentment 
was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished  with  the  dissimulation  of 
courts :  their  followers  were  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favours 
and  the  promise  of  a  revolution ;  and  their  uncle  Oppas,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first  person  in  the  church,  and  the  second 
m  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of 
the  unsuccessful  faction,  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear 
from  the  new  reign ;  and  that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  forget  o^ 
forgive  the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his  family  had  sustained.  Th«> 
merit  and  influence  of  the  count  rendered  him  an  useful  or  formid- 
able subject :  his  estates  were  ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numerous, 
and  it  was  too  fatally  shown  that,  by  his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian 
commands,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  hcr  sought  the  aid 
of  a  foreign  power;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  the  Moors  and  Arabj 
produced  the  calamities  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in 
a  personal  interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his 
country;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular  prince;  the  degeneracy  of  an 
effeminate  people.  The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  Barba- 
rians, who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen  of 
nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Se- 
cluded from  the  world  by  the  Pyrena^an  mountains,  the  successors  of 
Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace :  the  walls  of  the  cities  were 
mouldered  into  dust:  the  youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms; 
and  the  presumption  of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a 
field  of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious  Sa- 
racen was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt ;  but  the 
execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  commander  of  the 
faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the  permission  of  Walid  to 

adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Bnchanan,  the  most  absurd  of  the  national  legends ;  he  is 
too  careless  of  criticism  and  chronology,  and  supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  cliasms  of  his- 
torical evidence.  These  chasms  are  large  and  frequent ;  Roderic  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
father  of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  roo  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  more 
early  accounts  are  comprised  in  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of 
Badajoz  (Pacensis),  and  i»f  Alphonso  III.  king  of  Leon,  which  I  have  seen  only  in  the  Annals 
of  Pagi. 

*  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  d  faire  qu'A  prouver.  Des  EvCques  se  seroient 
lis  ligufes  pour  une  fille  ?  (Hist.  Gcncrale,  c.  xxvi.)  His  argument  is  not  logically  con- 
chisive. 

"  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Mariana  (1.  vi.  c.  21.  p.  241,  242.)  seems  to  vie  with  the  Lucretia  of 
I.jvy.  Like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes  ;  and  the  oldest  testimony  of  Baron.  (Annai. 
Ercles.  A.n.  71-!.  Nn.  19. \  that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Galician  deacon  of  the  xiiith  century, 
only  says,  Cuvu  4L;am  pro  concuLiua  ulcbatur. 
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annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West  to  the  rehgionand  throne  of 
the  cahphs.  In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion, continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  preparations. 
But  the  remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  as- 
surance that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil,  with- 
out aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  bevond  the  sea  that  separates 
Africa  from  Europe/ 

Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  faithful  to  the  traitors  and 
infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dangerous  trial  of  theii 
strength  and  veracity.  One  hundred  Arabs,  and  four  hundred  Africans, 
passed  over  (a.d.  710.  July),  in  four  vessels,  from  Tangier  or  Ceuta ; 
the  place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  strait,  is  marked 
by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief;  and  the  date  of  this  memorable 
event  ^  is  fixed  to  the  month  of  Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the 
Hegira,  to  the  month  of  July,  748  years  from  the  Spanish  sera  of 
Cassar,^  710  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  From  their  first  station,  they 
marched  1 8  miles  through  an  hilly  country  to  the  castle  and  town  of 
Julian;'*  on  which  (it  is  still  called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name 
of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into  the  sea. 
Their  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  who  joined  their 
standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  unguarded  province,  the  rich- 
ness of  their  spoil,  and  the  safety  of  their  return,  announced  to  their 
brethren  the  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  the  ensuing  spring 
(a.d.  711.  April),  5000  veterans  and  volunteers  were  embarked  under 
the  command  of  Tarik,  a  dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed 
the  expectation  of  his  chief;  and  the  necessary  transports  were  pro- 
vided by  the  industry  of  their  too  faithful  ally.  The  Saracens  landed s  at 
the  pillar  or  point  of  Europe ;  the  corrupt  and  familiar  appellation  of 
Gibraltar  {Gebel  al  Tarik)  describes  the  mountain  of  Tarik ;  and  the 

*  The  Orientals,  Elmacln,  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda,  pass  over  the  conquest  of  Spain  in 
silence,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  Novairi,  and  the  other  Arabian  writers,  is  repre- 
sented, though  with  some  foreign  alloy,  by  M,  de  Cardonne  (Hist,  de  I'Afriq.  et  de  I'Espa;^ 
sous  la  Doniin.  des  Ai-abes,  Paris,  1765,  3  vols.  i2mo,  i.  55 — 114.),  and  more  concisely  by  M. 
de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  347.).  The  librarian  of  the  Escurial  has  not  satisfied  ni/ 
hopes  :  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with  diligence  his  broken  materials  ;  and  the  history 
of  the  conquest  is  illustrated  by  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  gemciiie  Razis  (who  wrote  at 
Corduba,  a.h,  300),  of  Ben  Hazil,  &c.  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan,  ii.  32.  105,  106.  182.  252.  319 — 
332.  On  this  occasion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been  aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of  his 
friend  the  Abbfe  de  Longuerue,  and  to  their  joint  labours  I  am  deeply  indebted. 

^  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years  of  the  Hegira  with  the 
Julian  years  of  the  .^ra  has  determined  Baronius,  Alarlana,  and  the  crowd  of  Spanish  his- 
torians, to  place  the  first  invasion  in  the  year  713,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  in  November  714. 
This  anachronism  of  three  years  has  been  detected  by  the  more  correct  industry  of  modern 
chronologists,  above  all,  of  Pagi  (Critica,  iii.  169.  171 — 174.),  who  have  restored  the  genuine 
state  of  the  revolution.  At  the  present  time,  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne,  who  adopts 
the  ancient  error  (i.  75.),  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or  careless. 

3  The  ^Era  of  Ccesar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  use  till  the  xivth  century, 
begins  3O  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  would  refer  the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by 
sea  and  land,  which  confirmed  the  power  and  partition  of  the  triumvirs  (Dion  Cassius,  1. 
xlviii.  547  553.  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  v.  p.  1034.  ed.  fol.).  Spain  was  a  province  of  Csesar 
Octavian ;  and  Tarragona,  which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78.), 
might  borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

4  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  count  Julian,  and  tne  superstitious  belief  of  the 
Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  &c.  are  described  by  P6re  Labat  (Yoy.  en  Espagnc  ct  en 
Italie,  i.  207.)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 

5  The  Nubian  geographer  (p.  154,)  explains  the  topography  of  the  war;  but  it  is  higley 
incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Mu3a  shyuld  execute  the  desperate  and  useless  nica-urc  of 
burning  h.s  ships. 
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intrenchments  of  his  camp  were  the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and  power 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent  governors  informed  the  court 
of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of 
his  lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to  seize  and  bind  the 
presumptuous  strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  At  the  royal  summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops 
and  nobles  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  head  of  their 
followers ;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  is  employed  by 
an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of  language, 
religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  90,000  or  100,000  men;  a  formidable  power,  if  their  fidelity 
and  discipline  had  been  adequate  to  their  numbers.  The  troops  of 
Tarik  had  been  augmented  to  12,000  Saracens;  but  the  Christian 
malecontents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and  a  crowd 
of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeres*  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  encounter  (July  19 — 26)  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  stream  of  the  Guadalete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided 
the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes 
of  three  successive  and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two 
armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue;  but  Alaric  would 
have  blushed  at  the  sight  of  his  unworthy  successor,  sustaining  on  his 
head  a  diadem  of  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and 
silken  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  litter,  or  car  of  ivory,  drawn  by 
two  white  mules.  Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they 
fainted  under  the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was 
overspread  with  16,000  of  their  dead  bodies.  "  My  brethren,"  said 
Tarik  to  his  surviving  companions,  "  the  enemy  is  before  you,  the  sea 
"is  behind;  whither  would  ye  fly.'*  Follow  your  general:  I  am  re- 
"  solved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trample  on  the  prostrate  king  of 
"  the  Romans."  Besides  the  resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  the 
secret  correspondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of  count  Julian,  with 
the  sons  and  the  brother  of  Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  occupied  the  most  important  post :  their  well-timed 
defection  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Christians;  each  warrior  was 
prompted  by  fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  his  personal  safety;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  flight 
and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the  general  disorder, 
Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of 
his  horses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more 
ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Boetis  or  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his 
robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the  body  of 
the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with  some  meaner  head,  Avhich 
was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damascus.     "  And  such/' 

■  *  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  AstaRegia)  is  only  two  leagiics  from  Cadiz.  In  the  xrith 
century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn ;  and  the  wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
{Lud.  Nonii  Hispania,  c.  13.  p.  54—56.  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowledge  ;  d'Anvillo, 
■fitats  de  r Europe,  &c.  p^  i^.^., , 
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continues  a  valiant  historian  of  the  Arabs,  "  is  the  fate  of  those  kings 
"who  wi':hdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of  battle."* 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  infamy,  that  his 
only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  battle  of  Xeres  he 
recommended  the  most  effectual  measures  to  the  victorious  Saracen. 
"  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  slain ;  their  princes  are  fled  before  you,  the 
"  army  is  routed,  the  nation  is  astonished.  Secure  with  sufficient 
"  detachments  the  cities  of  Boetica;  but  in  person,  and  without  delay, 
"march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the  distracted 
"  Christians  either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of  a  new 
"monarch."  Tarik  (a.d.  711)  listened  to  his  advice.  A  Roman 
captive  and  proselyte,  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  him- 
self, assaulted  Cordova  with  700  horse :  he  swam  the  river,  surprised 
the  town,  and  drove  the  Christians  into  the  great  church,  where  they 
defended  themselves  above  three  months.  Another  detachment 
reduced  the  sea-coast  of  Bcetica,  which  in  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish 
power  has  comprised  in  a  narrow  space  the  populous  kingdom  of 
Grenada.  The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Tagus,^  was 
directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Andalusia  and 
Castille,  till  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Toledo.^  The 
most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their 
saints ;  and  if  the  gates  were  shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  sub- 
scribed a  fair  and  reasonable  capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were 
allowed  to  depart  with  their  effects ;  seven  churches  were  appropriated 
to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neglect  their 
penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates. 
But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  his  gratitude  and 
policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  indebted 
for  his  most  important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the  kings  and 
synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative  of  banishment 
or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation  embraced  the  moment  of  revenge  :  the 
comparison  of  their  past  and  present  state  was  the  pledge  of  their 
fidelity  ;  and  the  alliance  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of 
Mahomet,  was  maintained  till  the  final  sera  of  their  common  expulsion. 
From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  his  conquests 
to  the  north,  over  the  modern  realms  of  Castille  and  Leon ;  but  it  i? 
needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  his  approach,  or  again 
to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,^  transported  from  the  East  by  the 

'  Id  sane  infortunii  regibus  pedem  ex  acie  referentibus  saepe  contingit.  Ben  Hazil  a 
Grenada,  in  Bib.  Arab.  Hispan.  ii.  327.  Some  credulous  Spaniards  believe  that  king  ko 
deric,  or  Rodrigo,  escaped  to  an  hermit  s  cell  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a  tub 
full  of  serpents. 

-  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  mules  in 
Ti%  hours  ;  but  a  larger  computation  must  be  adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  of 
an  army.  The  Arabs  traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has 
transformed  Into  classic  ground  to  llie  reader  of  every  nation. 

3  The  antiquities  of  'J'oledo,  Urbs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urb$  Regia  in  the  vith 
century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  59.  p.  181.).  Reborrows  from  Rodciii; 
the  fatale palatiian  of  Moorish  portraits  ;  but  modestly  insinuates,  that  it  was  no  more  tnai; 
a  Roman  amphitheatre, 

4  la  the  liist.  Arabum  (c.  9.  p.  17.  ad  calccm  Elmacin),  Ruderic  of  Tulcdu  dcicribco  llui 
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Romans,  acquired  by  the  Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
cented  by  the  Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the  Asturian 
mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term  '  of  the  lieutenant 
of  Musa,  who  had  performed,  with  the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  vic- 
torious march,  of  700  miles,  from  the  '"ock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay.  The  failure  of  land  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  he  was 
recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing  a  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which,  in  a  more  savage  and 
disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  was  overrun  in  a  few  months  by  those  of  the  Saracens ;  and 
such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission  and  treaty,  that  the  governor  of 
Cordova  is  recorded  as  the  only  chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a 
prisoner  into  their  hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irre- 
vocably judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres ;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each 
part  of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  antagonist  who  had 
vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the  whole.^  That  strength  had  been 
wasted  by  two  successive  seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the 
governors,  who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the 
Christians,  superstition  likewise  contributed  her  terrors  :  and  the  subtle 
Arab  encouraged  the  report  of  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of 
the  portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were  discovered 
on  the  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  palace.  Yet  a  spark 
of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive :  some  invincible  fugitives  preferred  a 
life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  the  Asturian  valleys ;  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers repulsed  the  slaves  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  sword  of  Pelagius 
has  been  transformed  into  the  sceptre  of  the  catholic  kings.^ 

On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of  Musa 
degenerated  into  envy ;  and  he  began,  not  to  complain,  but  to  fear 
that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to  subdue.  At  the  head  of  10,000 
Arabs  and  8000  Africans,  he  (a.d.  712,  713)  passed  over  in  person 
from  Mauritania  to  Spain  :  the  first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest 
of  the  Koreish ;  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the 
three  younger  brethren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to  second  the  bold- 
est enterprises  of  their  father.  At  his  landing  in  Algezire,  he  was 
espectfully  entertained  by  count  Julian,  who  stifled  his  inward  re- 
morse, and  testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that  the  victory  of  the 
Arabs  had  not  impaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some 
enemies  yet  remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.     The  tardy  repentance 

emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Medinat  Almeyda  in  Arabic  words  and  letters.  He 
appears  to  be  conversant  with  the  Mahometan  writers  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  de 
Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  350.),  that  he  had  read  and  transcribed  Novairi  ;  because  he 
was  dead  an  hundred  years  before  Novairi  composed  history.  This  mistake  is  founded  on  a 
still  grosser  error.  M.  de  Guides  confounds  the  historian  Roderic  Ximenes  archbishop  of 
Toledo  in  the  xiiith  century,  with  cardinal  Ximenes  who  governed  Spain  in  the  beginning  of 
the  with,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of  historical  compositions. 

*  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Regnard  and  his  companions  in 
their  Lapland  journey,  "  Hie  tandem  sletimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis." 

/*  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius  :  Onnnis  Hispania  dudum  sub  uno  regimine  Goth- 
onim,  omnisexercitus  Hispaniae  in  uno  congregatus  Ismaelitarum  non  valuit  sustinere  impetum. 
Chron.  Alphonsi  Regis,  apud  Pagi,  iii.  177. 

3  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  is  distinctly  thoii;;h  concirdy  noticed 
by  d'Anville  (Etats  dc  I'Ruropc,  p.  159.). 
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of  the  Goths  had  compared  their  own  numbers  and  those  of  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  cities  from  which  the  march  of  Tarik  had  declmed,  con- 
sidered themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended 
the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida.  They  were  successively  be- 
sieged and  reduced  by  the  labour  of  Musa,  who  transported  his  camp 
from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Anas,  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana. 
When  he  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  bridge,  the 
aqueducts,  the  triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre,  of  the  ancient  metro- 
pohs  of  Lusitania,  "  I  should  imagine,"  said  he  to  his  four  companions, 
"  that  the  human  race  must  have  united  their  art  and  power  in  the 
"foundation  of  this  city;  happy  is  the  man  who  shall  become  its 
"master!"  He  aspired  to  that  happiness,  but  the  Emerii  an  s  sus- 
tained  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the  veteran 
legionaries  of  Augustus.^  Disdaining  the  confinement  of  their  walls, 
they  gave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising 
from  the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  indiscretion  and 
intercepted  their  return.  The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled 
forwards  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was 
obstinate  and  long ;  and  the  cas/le  of  the  martyrs  was  a  perpetual 
testimony  of  the  losses  of  the  Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  be- 
sieged was  at  length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair ;  and  the  prudent 
victor  disguised  his  impatience  under  the  names  of  clemency  and 
esteem.  The  alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the  churches 
were  divided  between  the  two  religions ;  and  the  wealth  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was  confiscated  as  the 
reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo, 
the  lieutenant  of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Their  first  interview 
was  cold  and  formal :  a  rigid  account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of 
Spain  :  the  character  of  Tarik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy ; 
and  the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  scourged  by 
the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict  was  the  discipline, 
so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the  primitive  Moslems,  that, 
after  this  public  indignity,  Tarik  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Tarragonese  province.  A  mosque  was  erected  at  Sara- 
gossa,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Koreish :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was 
opened  to  the  vessels  of  Syria ;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province  of  Septimania  or  Lan- 
guedoc.""  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Carcassone,  Musa  found,  but 
it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of  massy  silver ; 
and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Narbonne,  he  returned  on  his  foot- 
steps to  the  Gallician  and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  ocean.     During 

^*  The  honourable  relics  of  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii.  720.)  were  planted  in 
this  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  perhaps  of  Spain  (submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces). 
Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  31.  p.  106.)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a  sigh  : 
Urbs  haic  olim  nobilissima  ad  magnam  incolarum  infrequentiam  delapsa  est  et  praeter  priscac 
claritatis  ruinas  nihil  ostendit. 

"  Both  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  de  Gulgnes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  349.)  and  Cardonne 
(Hist,  de  I'Afriq.  et  de  I'Espag.  i.  p.  93.  104.).  lead  Musa  into  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  I 
find  no  mention  of  this  enterprise  either  in  Roderic  of  Toledo,  or  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  postponed  by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ixlh  year  after 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  a.d.  721  (Pagi,  Critica,  iii.  177.  195.  Hist,  of  France,  iii.).  I  inucn 
question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees. 
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1  he  absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insurgents 
of  Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  VaJentia,  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean:  his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  vahant 
Theodemir  '  will  represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times.  *  The 
^'conditions  of  peace  agreed  and  sworr  between  Abdelaziz^  the  son  of 
"  Musa,  the  son  of  Nassir,  and  Theodemir^  prince  of  the  Goths.  In 
'•  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  makes  peace  on  thei  v 
"  conditions  :  that  Theodemir  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  principality; 
"  nor  any  injury  be  offered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children, 
"  the  religion  and  temples,  of  the  Christians :  that  Theodemir  shall 
*^  freely  deliver  his  seven  cities,  Orihuela,  Valentola,  Alicant,  Mola. 
*'  Vacasora,  Bigerra  (now  Bejar),  Ora  (or  Opta),  and  Lorca :  that  he 
"  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the  enemies  of  the  caliph,  but  shall  faith- 
"  fully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their  hostile  designs  :  that  him- 
*'  self,  and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of 
"  gold,  four  measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain  pro- 
"  portion  of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar ;  and  that  each  of  their  vassals 
"shall  be  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition.  Given  the 
"  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  sub- 
"  scribed  with  the  names  of  four  Mussulman  witnesses."  ^  Theodemir 
and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon  lenity ;  but  the  rate  of 
tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth,  according  to 
the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the  Christians.^  In  this  revolution, 
many  partial  calamities  were  inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  pas- 
sions of  the  enthusiasts :  some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new 
worship  :  some  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idols  :  the  rebels 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure  place  between  Cor- 
dova and  Seville)  was  razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery  by  the  kings  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud  the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the 
Arabian  conquerors. 

The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of  life,  though 
he  affected  to  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  a  red  powder  the 
whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of  action  and  glory,  his 
breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardour  of  youth ;  and  the  possession  of 
Spain  was  considered  only  as  the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe. 
With  a  powerful  armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass 
the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the 

*  Four  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murci.i  and  Carthagena  retain  in 
the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi  (p.  154. 161.)  the  name  of  Tadmir  (d'Anville,  Etats  del'Europe, 
p.  156.  Pagi,  iii.  174.)-  In  the  present  decay  of  Spanish  agriculture,  Swinburne  (Travels 
into  Spain,  p.  119.)  surveyed  with  pleasure  the  delicious  valley  from  Murcia  to  Orihuela,  four 
leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  corn,  pulse,  lucerne,  oranges,  &c. 

^  See  the  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  iL  105,  It  is  signed  the 
4th  of  the  month  of  Regeb,  a.h.  94,  the  5th  of  April,  a.d.  713,  a  date  which  seems  to  prolong 
the  resistance  of  Theodemir  and  the  government  of  Musa. 

^  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fleury  {Hist.  Eccles.  ix.  261,)  has  given  the 
substance  of  another  treaty  concluded  a.^.c.  782,  a.d.  734,  between  an  Arabian  chief,  and 
the  Goths  and  Romans,  of  the  territory  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  The  tax  of  the  churches  is 
fixed  at  25  pounds  of  gold  ;  of  the  monasteries,  50  ;  of  the  catTiedrals,  100  :  the  Christians  are 
judged  by  their  count,  but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide.  The  church  doors 
must  be  shut,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  have  not  the  original  before 
me  ;  it  would  confirm  or  destroy  a  dark  suspicion,  that  the  piece  lv»s  been  forged  to  introduce 
the  immunity  of  a  uei^hbourin;:  convent 
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altar  of  the  Vatican.  From  thence  subduing  the  Barbarians  of  Ger- 
many, he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  ac- 
quisitions with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria.'  But  his  vast 
enterprise,  perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant 
to  vulgar  minds  :  and  the  visionary  conqueror  was  soon  reminded  of 
his  dependence  and  servitude.  The  friends  of  Tarik  had  effectually 
stated  his  services  and  wrongs  :  at  the  court  of  Damascus,  the  proceed- 
ings of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  intentions  were  suspected,  and  his 
delay  in  complying  with  the  first  invitation  was  chastised  by  an 
harsher  and  more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  messenger  of 
the  caliph  (A.D.  714)  entered  his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Saracens  and  Christians  arrested  the  bridle  of  his 
norse.  His  own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obedience :  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by  the  recall  of  his 
rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing  with  his  two  governments  his 
two  sons,  Abdallah  and  Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph  from  Ceuta 
to  Damascus  displayed  the  spoils  of  Afric  and  the  treasures  of  Spain  ; 
400  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished 
in  his  train :  and  the  number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for 
their  birth  or  beauty,  was  computed  at  18,000,  or  even  at  30,000  per- 
sons. As  soon  as  he  reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  he  was  apprised 
of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  the  caliph,  by  a  private  message  from 
Sohman,  his  brother  and  presumptive  heir ;  who  wished  to  reserve  for 
his  own  reign,  the  spectacle  of  victory.  Had  Walid  recovered,  the 
delay  of  Musa  would  have  been  criminal :  he  pursued  his  march,  and 
found  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial  judge, 
against  a  popular  antagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and  false- 
hood; and  a  fine  of  200,000  pieces  of  gold  either  exhausted  his 
poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The  unworthy  treatment  of 
Tarik  was  revenged  by  a  similar  indignity;  and  the  veteran  com- 
mander, after  a  public  whipping,  stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before 
the  palace  gate,  till  he  obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pious  name 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the  caliph  might  have 
been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  his  fears  demanded  the  ex- 
tirpation of  a  potent  and  injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  m- 
timated  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the  throne 
both  in  Africa  and  Spain :  and  the  forms,  if  not  the  substance,  of 
justice  were  superseded  in  this  bloody  execution.  In  the  mosque  or 
palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspir- 
ators ;  they  accused  their  governor  of  claiming  the  honours  of  royalty ; 
and  his  scandalous  marriage  with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Roderic, 
offended  the  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  By  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the  son  was  presented  to  the  father 
with  an  insulting  question,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  features  of 
the  rebel  t    "  I  know  his  features,"  he  exclaimed  with  indignation : 

*  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  several  Arabian  historians  (Cardonne,  i.  95,. 96-).  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Mithtridates,  to  march  from  the  Crimaea  to  Rome  ;  or  with  tliat  of 
Ca.-«:nr.  to  conquer  the  East,  and  retiirn  home  by  the  North  :  and  all  three  arc  p'jrhaps  sur* 
pa^aoil  by  the  real  and  successful  enterprise  of  Hannibal 
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"  i  assert  his  innocence ;  and  I  imprecate  the  same,  a  juster,  fate, 
"  against  the  authors  of  his  death."  The  age  and  despair  of  Musa 
raised  him  above  the  power  of  kings ;  and  he  expired  at  Mecca  of  the 
anguish  of  a  broken  heart.  His  rival  v/as  more  favourably  treated : 
his  services  were  forgiven ;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd  of  slaves."  I  am  ignorant  whether  count  Julian  was  rewarded 
with  the  death  which  he  deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of 
Witiza  is  disproved  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two 
royal  youths  were  reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father ; 
but  on  the  decease  of  Eba  the  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjustly  de- 
spoiled of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of  her  uncle  Sigebut.  The 
Gothic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hasheim,  and  ob- 
tained the  restitution  of  her  inheritance ;  but  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were 
received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due  to  their  origin 
and  riches. 

A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the  introduction 
of  strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and  Spain,  which 
had  been  successively  tinctured  with  Punic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic 
blood,  imbibed,  in  a  few  generations,  the  name  and  manners  of  the 
Arabs.  The  first  conquerors,  and  the  twenty  successful  lieutenants  of 
the  caliphs,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and  military 
followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  a  narrow  home  :  the 
private  and  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
faithful  colonies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  commemorate 
the  tribe  or  country  of  their  Eastern  progenitors.  The  victorious 
though  motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of 
Spaniards,  their  original  claim  of  conquest;  yet  they  allowed  their 
brethren  of  Egypt  to  share  their  establishments  of  Murcia  and  Lisbon. 
The  royal  legion  of  Damascus  was  planted  at  Cordova  :  that  of  Emesa 
at  Seville ;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  at  Jaen ;  that  of  Palestine  at 
Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  natives  of  Yemen  and  Persia  were 
scattered  round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country ;  and  the  fertile  seats 
of  Grenada  were  bestowed  on  10,000  horsemen  of  Syria  and  Irak,  the 
children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes.'  A  spirit 
of  emulation,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently  dangerous,  was 
nourished  by  these  hereditary  factions.  Ten  years  after  the  conquest, 
a  map  of  the  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph  :  the  seas,  the  rivers, 
and  the  harbours,  the  inhabitants  and  cities,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  earth.^     In  the  space  of  two  centuries, 

*  I  much  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works  of  the  viiith  century,  a  Life 
of  Musa,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Exploits  of  Tarik.  Of  these  authentic  pieces,  the  former  was 
composed  by  a  grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  kindred  ;  the 
latter  by  the  Vizir  of  the  first  Abdalrahman  caliph  of  Spain,  who  might  have  conversed  with 
some  of  the  veterans  of  the  conqueror  (Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  ii.  36.  139.). 

"  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  ii.  32.  252.    The  former  of  these  quotations  is  taken  from  a  BtO' 

eaphia  Hispatiica,  by  an  Arabian  of  Valentia  (Extracts  of  Casiri,  ii.  30 — 121.)  ;  and  the 
ter  from  a  general  Chronology  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African  and  Spanish  Dynasties, 
with  a  particular  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  almost  an 
entire  version  (Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  ii.  177 — 319.).  The  author,  Ebn  Khateb,  a  native  of 
Grenada,  and  a  contemporary  of  Novairi  and  Abulfeda  (born  A.D.  1313,  died  A.D.  1374).  wan 
an  historian,  geographer,  physician,  poet,  &c.  (ii.  71,  73.). 
3  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  TAfriq.  ct  de  I'Espag.  i.  116. 
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the  gifts  of  nature  were  improved  by  the  agric  jiture/  the  manufactures, 
and  the  commerce  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  effects  of  theii 
diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their  fancy.  The  first 
of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain  solicited  the  support  of  the 
Christians ;  and,  in  his  edict  of  peace  and  protection,  he  contents  him- 
self with  a  modest  imposition  of  10,000  ounces  of  gold,  10,000  pounds 
of  silver,  10,000  horses,  as  many  mules,  1000  cuirasses,  with  an  equal 
number  of  helmets  and  lances.^  The  most  powerful  of  his  successors 
derived  from  the  same  kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  12,045,000  dinars 
or  pieces  of  gold,  about  ;^6,ooOjOOo ;  3  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth 
century,  most  probably  surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian 
monarchs.  His  royal  seat  of  Cordova  contained  600  mosques,  900 
baths,  and  200,000  houses :  he  gave  laws  to  80  cities  of  the  first,  to 
300  of  the  second  and  third  order;  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir were  adorned  with  12,000  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs 
might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created  and  they  describe  the 
most  prosperous  ^ra  of  the  riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populous- 
ness  of  Spain.* 

The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet;  but, 
among  the  various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the  caliphs 
selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might  tend  to  disarm  the  resist- 
ance of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia  was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the 
God  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld  with  less  jealousy  and  affection  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytheists  and  idolaters  who  were  ignorant 
of  his  name,  might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries  ;S  but  a  wise 
policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice ;  and  after  some  acts  of  intoler- 
ant zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan  have  spared  the 
pagodas  of  that  devout  and  populous  country.  The  disciples  of 
Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus,  v/ere  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the 
more  perfect  revelation  of  Mahomet ;  but  if  they  preferred  the  payment 
of  a  moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  conscience 

*  A  copious  treatise  of  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in  the  xiith  century,  is  in  the 
Escurlal  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  thoughts  of  translating  it.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  authors 
quoted,  Arabs,  as  well  as  Greeks,  Latins,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Andalusian  saw  these 
Strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella  {Casiri,  Bibl,  Arab.  Hispan.  i.  323. 

'  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  ii.  104.  Casiri  translates  the  original  testimony  of  the  historian 
Rasis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic  Biograp.  Hispan.  pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly 
surprised  at  the  address,  Principibus  caeterisque  Christianis  Hispanis  suis  Castellce.  The 
name  of  Castellae  was  unknown  in  the  viiith  century  ;  the  kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the 
year  1022,  an  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Rasis  (Bibl.  ii.  330.),  and  the  appellation  was 
always  expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  line  of  Ci;rj//^j  independent  of  the 
Moorish  yoke  (d'Anville,  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  166 — 170.).  Had  Casiri  been  a  critic,  he 
would  have  cleared  a  difficulty,  perhaps  of  his  own  making. 

3_Cardonne,  p.  i.  337,  338.  He  computes  the  revenue  at  130,000,000  of  French  livres.  The 
entire  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  relieves  the  bloody  uniformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

■♦  I  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting  work,  which  has  only  been 
distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid  :  Bibliotheca  Arnbico-Hispana  Escurinlensis, 
oJ>er&  et  sitidio  MicJiaelis  Casiri,  Syro  Maronita.  Matriti,  in  folio,  tovtits  prior,  1760. 
tomus  posterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  honour  to  the  Spanish  press;  the 
MSS.  to  the  number  of  mdcccli,  are  judiciously  classed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts 
throw  some  light  on  the  Mahometan  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now 
secure,  but  the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till  in  the  year  1617  a  fire  consumed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocco. 

5  The  Harbii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  i.  Those  who,  besides  God, 
worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists.  Utriquc,  quamdiu  princeps  aliquis  inter 
Mohammedanos  superest  oppugnari  debent  donee  religionem  amplcctantur,  nee  requies  iis 
concedenda  est,  nee  pretium  acceptandum  pro  obtinendft  con»cientiae  libertate  (Reland, 
Dissert,  x.  de  Jure  Militari  Moham.  iii.  14.)  :  A  rigid  theojy  I 
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and  religious  worship.'  In  a  field  of  battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  the 
prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Islavij  the  females  were 
bound  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere 
proselytes  was  gradually  multiplied  by  the  education  of  the  infant 
captives.  But  the  millions  of  African  and  Asiatic  converts,  who 
swelled  the  native  band  of  the  faithful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured, 
rather  than  constrained,  to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God  and  the 
apostle  of  God.  By  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a 
foreskin,  the  subject  or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in. 
a  moment  the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems. 
Every  sin  was  expiated,  every  engagement  was  dissolved :  the  vow  of 
celibacy  was  superseded ;  the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister 
were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in  the  convulsion 
of  the  world,  every  member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural 
level  of  his  capacity  and  courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were 
tempted  by  the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian 
prophet ;  and  charity  will  hope  that  many  of  his  proselytes  entertained 
a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In  the 
eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy  of  the  human 
and  the  divine  nature.  More  pure  than  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  more 
liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem 
less  inconsistent  with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mystery  and  supersti- 
tion, which,  in  the  seventh  century,  disgraced  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  Africa, the  national  religion 
has  been  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  ambiguous  the- 
ology of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the  sects  of  the  East :  but  the  pro- 
fane writings  of  Zoroaster  ^  might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abra- 
ham, be  dexterously  connected  with  the  chain  of  divine  revelation. 
Their  evil  principle,  the  daemon  Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the 
rival  or  as  the  creature  of  the  God  of  light.  The  temples  of  Persia 
were  devoid  of  images ;  but  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  might 
be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idolatry.^  The  milder  senti- 
ment was  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  Mahomet  {Vie  de  Mahoin. 
par  Gagnier^  iii.  p.  114)  and  the  prudence  of  the  caliphs  ;  the  Magians 
or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  among  the 

*  The  distinction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between  the  Harbii  and  the 
People  of  the  Book,  the  believers  in  some  divine  revelation,  is  correctly  defined  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  caliph  AI  Mamun  with  the  idolaters  or  Sabseans  of  Charrse.  Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  107. 

^  The  Zend  or  Pazend,  the  bible  of  the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by  themselves,  or  at  least  by 
the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books  which  Abraham  received  from  heaven ;  and  their  re- 
ligion is  honourably  styled  the  religion  of  Abraham  (d'Hcrbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  701. ;  Hyde, 
de  Relief,  vet,  Pers.  c.  iii.  p.  27,  &c.).  I  much  fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  andyV^* 
description  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster.  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection,  i.  300.  8vo)  adopts  the 
opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish  prophet  in  ,the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persians,  who  have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the 
honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  being  j?A^z>  masters. 

3  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  Oriental  world,  represent  in 
the  most  odious  colours  the  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  a  Mussulman.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  affinity  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  sword 
of  Timour  was  sharpenrjd  by  this  mistake  (Hint,  '^n  Timour  Bee,  par  Cherefcddin  All  Yezdi* 
U  v.). 
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people  of  the  written  law ;  ^  and  as  late  as  the  third  century  of  the 
Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afford  a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal 
and  public  toleration.^  Under  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  the 
Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties :  but  the  recent  and  humble  mosque  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire.  A 
fanatic  Imaum  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous  neighbour- 
hood, and  accused  the  weakness  or  indifference  of  the  faithful.  Ex- 
cited by  his  voice,  the  people  assembled  in  tumult ;  the  two  houses  of 
prayer  were  connumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  foundations  of  a  new  mosque.  The  injured 
Magi  appealed  to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ;  he  promised  justice  and 
relief;  when,  behold  !  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave 
character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous  fane 
had  never  existed ;  the  inquisition  was  silenced,  and  their  conscience 
was  satisfied  (says  the  historian  Mirchond  3)  with  this  holy  and 
meritorious  perjury.*  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia 
were  ruined  by  the  insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries. 
It  was  insensible^  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memorial  oi 
time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  general,  since  the 
whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed  the  faith  of  the 
Koran ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native  tongue  reveals  the  descent  of 
the  Mahometans  of  Persia.^  In  the  mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstin- 
ate race  of  unbelievers  adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  a  faint  tradition  of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  oi 
Surat,  and  in  the  colony,  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted  by 
Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff  has  retired  to 
mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Yezd :  the  perpetual 

*  Hae  tres  sectae,  Judsei,  Christian!,  et  qui  inter  Persas  Magorum  institutis  addict!  sunt, 
KUT  k^ox>]v,  poptdi  libri  dicuntur  (Reland,  Dissert,  iii.  15.).  The  caliph  Al  Mamun  con- 
firms this  honourable  distinction  in  favour  of  the  three  sects,  with  the  vague  and  equivocal 
religion  of  the  Sabseans,  under  which  the  ancient  polytheists  of  Charrae  were  allowed  to 
shelter  their  idolatrous  worship  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  167.). 

^  This  singular  story  is  related  by  d'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  448.)  on  the  faith  of  Khon- 
demir,  and  by  Mirchond  himself  (Hist,  prior.  Reg.  Pers.  &c.  p.  9.  not.  p.  88.). 

3  Mirchond  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah),  a  native  of  Herat,  composed  in  the  Per- 
sian language  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  875 
(a.d.  1471).  In  the  year  904  (a.d.  1498)  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely 
library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbreviated  in  three  volumes 
by  his  son  Khondemir,  a.h.  927,  a.d.  1520.  The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished 
by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537.  S44-)>  ^rc  loosely  confounded  by  d'Herbelot 
(p.  358.  410.  994.) :  but  his  numerous  extracts,  under  the  improper  name  of  Khondemir,  belong 
to  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  The  historian  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond, 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  d'Herbelot  himself.  A  curious  fragment  (the 
Taherian  and  Soffarian  Dynasties)  has  been  lately  published  in  Persic  and  Latin  (Vicnnse, 
1782,  4to,  cum  notis  Bernard  de  Jenlsch) ;  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope  for  a  continuation 
of  Mirchond. 

*  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  prajstitisse  opinabantur.  Yet  Mirchond  must  have  con- 
demned their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal  toleration  of  the  Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple) 
peracto  singulis  annis  cens<i,  uti  sacra  Mohammedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis 
ac  oneribus  libero  esse  licuit. 

5  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige  the  Dilemlte,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xth  century,  reigned  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Cfspiaa 
Sea  (d'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  355.).  But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  the  BotijieUs,  either 
professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith;  and  under  their  dynasty  (A,I>.  933 — .020)  I 
should  place  the  fall  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
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fire  (if  it  continue  to  bum)  is  inaccessible  to  the  profane ;  but  his  resi- 
dence is  the  school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage,  of  the  Ghebers, 
whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the  unmingled  purity  of  their 
blood.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  elder,  80,000  families  main- 
tain an  innocent  and  industrious  life ;  their  subsistence  is  derived  from 
some  curious  manufactures  and  mechanic  trades ;  and  they  cultivate 
the  earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  religious  duty.  Their  ignorance  with- 
stood the  despotism  of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats  and 
tortures  the  prophetic  books  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure  remnant 
of  the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their  present 
sovereigns,^ 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establishment,  has  been  totally  ex- 
tinguished. The  arts,  which  had  been  taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome, 
were  involved  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance ;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and 
Augustin  was  no  longer  studied.  Five  hundred  episcopal  churches 
were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  clergy  declined ;  and  the 
people,  without  discipline,  or  knowledge,  or  hope,  submissively  sunk 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Within  fifty  years  (a.d.  749) 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  the 
caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  infidels  was  abolished  by  their  conver- 
sion ;  ^  and,  though  he  sought  to  disguise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his 
specious  pretence  was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of 
the  Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next  age  (a.d.  837),  an  extraordinary 
mission  of  five  bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to  Cairoan. 
They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and  revive 
the  dying  embers  of  Christianity :  ^  but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
prelate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  sup- 
poses the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was  no 
longer  the  time  when  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  synod,  could  maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  eleventh  century  (a.d.  1053 — 1076),  the  un- 
fortunate priest  who  was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  implored 
the  arms  and  the  protection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  bitterly  complains 
that  his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  his 
authority  was  disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  seventh*  are  destined  to  soothe 
the  distress  of  the  Catholics  and  the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The 
pope  assures  the  sultan  that  they  both  worship  the  same  God,  and 
may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  but  the  complaint,  that 

*  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia,  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Chardin,  not  indeed 
the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisitive,  of  our  modern  travellers  (Voy.  in 
Perse,  ii.  log.  179 — 187.  4to).  His  brethren,  Pietro  della  Valle,  Olearius,  Thevenot,  Taver- 
nier,  &c.  whom  I  have  fruitlessly  searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  this  interesting 
people. 

*  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  thij  caliph  Aboul  Abbas, 
the  first  of  the  Abassides,  is  dated  a.h,  132  (Cardonne,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  ct  de  I'Espagne,  i. 
a68.). 

3  BibL  Orient,  p.  66.     Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  287. 

<  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  epist,  3.  Gregor.  VII.  I,  L  epist.  22,  23.  1. 
iii.  epist.  i^,  20,  21.  :  and  the  criticisms  of  Pagi  (iv.  a.d.  1053,  No,  14.  a.d.  1073,  No.  13.), 
who  invcsti'^.Ttc^  the  nnine  nnd  family  of  the  Moorish  prince,  with  whom  the  proudest  of  tho 
Ko.aa.il  puMun2>  »u  p()liiciy  curre:>puii J^. 

*  *  #  ^8 
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three  bishops  could  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother, 
announces  the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order.  The 
Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  (A.D.  1149,  &c.)  sub- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence  from 
wine  and  pork ;  and  the  name  of  Mozarabes '  (adoptive  Arabs)  was  ap- 
plied to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.'-^  About  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  succession  of  pastors 
were  abolished  along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Cordova  and  Seville,  of  Valencia  and  Grenada.^  The  throne  of  the 
Almohades,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  fanaticism, 
and  their  extraordinary  rigour  might  be  provoked  or  justified  by  the 
recent  victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily  and  Castille, 
of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of  the  Mozarabes  was  occasion- 
ally revived  by  the  Papal  missionaries;  and, on  the  landing  (a.D.  1535) 
of  Charles  the  fifth,  some  families  of  Latin  Christians  were  encouraged 
to  rear  their  heads  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel 
was  Quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of  Rome.'* 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
the  Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  granted 
by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first  age  of  the  conquest,  they 
suspected  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics,  whose  name  of  Melchites  be- 
trayed their  secret  attachment  to  the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Jacobites,  his  inveterate  enemies,  approved  themselves 
the  sincere  and  voluntary  friends  of  the  Mahometan  government.^ 
Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submission;  the 
churches  of  Egypt  were  shared  with  the  Cathohcs;^  and  all  the  Oriental 
sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank, 
the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate  :  the 

*  Mozarabes,  or  Mostarabes,  adscititit,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin  (Pocock,  Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  39.  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  ii.  18.).  The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  the  ancient  ritual  of 
the  church  of  Toledo,  has  been  attacked  by  the  popes,  and  exposed  to  the  doubtful  trials  of 
the  sword  and  of  fire  (Marian.  Hist.  Hispan.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  18.  p.  378.).  It  was,  or  rather  it  is, 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  yet  in  the  xith  century  it  was  found  necessary  (a.^.c.  1687,  a.d.  103^) 
to  transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spaui  (Bibl.  Arab.  Hisp.  i. 
547.),  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  Moorish  kingdoms. 

^  About  the  middle  of  the  xth  century,  the  clergy  of  Cordova  was  reproached  with  this 
criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  (Vit.  Johan.  Gorz,  Seoul. 
Bev  edict.  V.  No.  115.  apud  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  xii.  91.). 

3  Pagi,  Critica,  iv.  a.d.  1149.  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes,  that  when  Seville,  &c.  were 
retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  no  Christians,  except  captives,  were  found  in  the  place  ; 
and  that  the  Mozarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  described  by  James  ^  Vitriaco,  a.d. 
1218  (Hist.  Hierosol.  c.  80.  p.  1095.  in  Gest.  Dei  per  Francos),  are  copied  from  some  older 
book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  date  of  th^:  Hegira  677  (a.d.  1278)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not 
the  composition,  of  a  treatise  of  jurisprudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of  the  Christians 
of  Cordova  (Bibl.  Arab.  Hist.  i.  471.) ;  and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom 
Abul  Waled,  king  of  Grenada  (a.d.  1313),  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate  (ii.  288.). 

4  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  2S8.  Leo  Africanus  would  have  flattered  his  Roman 
masters,  could  he  havs  discovered  any  latent  relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

5  Absit  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  Vizir  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  loco  habeas  Nestorianos,  quorum 
praeter  Arabas  nullus  alius  rex  est,  et  Gra;cos  quorum  reges  amovendo  Aralwbus  bello  non 
desistunt,  &c.  See  in  the  Collections  of  Asscmannus  (Bibl.  Orient,  iv.  94.),  the  state  of  tlie 
Nestorians  under  the  caliphs.  That  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  concisely  e-xposed  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  of  the  second  volume  of  Asscmannus. 

6  Eutych.  Annal.  ii.  384.  387.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  205,  206.  257.  332.  .\ 
taint  of  the  Monothelite  livrcby  might  render  the  fust  of  these  CtfCek  patriarchs  log?  loj'al  t^ 
tixc  emperors  and  less  obuo-uous  to  the  A:ubs. 
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learning  of  individuals  recommended  them  to  the  employments  of  se- 
cretaries and  physicians ;  they  were  enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection 
of  the  revenue ;  and  their  merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command 
of  cities  and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  heard  to 
declare  that  the  Christians  were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the  administration 
of  Persia.  "  The  Moslems/'  said  he,  "  will  abuse  their  present  for- 
"tune;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness;  and  the  Jews  are 
"  impatient  for  their  approaching  deliverance."^  But  the  slaves  of  des- 
potism are  exposed  to  the  alternatives  of  favour  and  disgrace.  The 
captive  churches  of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the 
avarice  or  bigotry  of  their  rulers ;  and  the  ordinary  and  legal  restraints 
must  be  offensive  to  the  pride  or  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.''  About  two 
hundred  years  after  Mahomet,  they  were  separated  from  their  fellow- 
subjects  by  a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less  honourable  colour ;  instead  of 
horses  or  mules,  they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude 
of  women.  Their  public  and  private  buildings  were  measured  by  a 
diminutive  standard ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is  their  duty  to  give 
way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  and  their  testi- 
mony is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  true  believer. 
The  pomp  of  processions,  the  sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  inter- 
dicted to  their  worship :  a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is 
imposed  on  their  sermons  and  conversations ;  and  the  sacrilegious  at- 
tempt to  enter  a  mosque  or  to  seduce  a  Mussulman,  will  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  escape  Avith  impunity.  In  a  time  however  of  tranquillity  at^d 
iustice  the  Christians  have  never  been  compelled  to  renounce  'ue 
Gospel  or  to  embrace  the  Koran  ;  but  the  punishment  of  death  is  .n- 
flicted  upon  the  apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law  of 
Mahomet.  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of  the 
cadi,  by  the  public  confession  of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate 
invectives  against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet.^ 

At  the  end  (a.d.  718)  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliphs 
were  the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe.  Their  pre- 
rogative was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a  free  constitution. 
The  authority  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  expired  with  their 
lives ;  and  the  chiefs  or  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the 
desert,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  regal  and  sacer- 
dotal characters  were  united  in  the  successors  of  Mahomet;  and  if  the 
Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme  judges 
and  interpreters  of  that  divine  book.     They  reigned  by  the  right  of 

*  Motadhed,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  802  to  902.  The  Magians  still  held  their  name  and 
rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire  (Assemanni,  Bibl.  Orient,  iv.  97.). 

^  Reland  explains  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy  and  jurisprudence  (Dis- 
sertat.  iii.  16.).  The  oppressive  edicts  of  the  caliph  Motawakkel  (a.d.  847—861),  which  are 
still  in  force,  are  noticed  by  Eutych.  (Annal.  ii.  448.)  and  d'Herbclot  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  640.). 
A  persecution  of  the  caliph  Omar  II.  is  related,  and  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek 
Theophan.  (Chron.  p.  334.). 

3  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (a.d.  850,  &c.)  are  commemorated  and  justified  by  St.  Eulogius, 
who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.  A  synod,  convened  by  the  caliph,  ambiguously  censured 
their  rashness.  The  moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  discipline  of 
antiquity,  toutefois  i'autorit6  de  I'egiise,  S'c.  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  x.  415 — 522.  particularly 
p  451.  508.),  Their  authentic  acts  threw  a  strong  though  transient  light  on  the  Sp."-- 
church  m  the  ixth  century. 
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conquest  over  the  nations  of  the  East,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty 
was  unknown,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants 
the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  were  exercised  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  ex- 
tended two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  confines 
of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  And  if  we 
retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by  their  writers,  the  long 
and  narrow  province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from 
Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to 
the  measure  of  four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan.^  We 
should  vainly  seek  the  indissoluble  union  and  easy  obedience  that 
pervaded  the  government  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines  ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  diffused  over  this  ample  space  a 
general  resemblance  of  manners  and  opinions.  The  language  and 
laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand 
and  Seville  :  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  countrymen  and 
brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was 
adopted  as  the  popular  idiom  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of 
the  Tigris.'* 

*  Article  Eslamiah  (as  we  say  Christendom),  in  the  Bibl.  Orient,  (p.  325.).  This  chart  of 
the  Mahometan  world  is  suited  by  the  author,  Ebn  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  385 
(a.  d.  995).  Since  that  time,  the  losses  in  Spain  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  conquests  in 
India,  Tartary,  and  the  European  Turkey. 

'  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  college  of  Mecca.  By  the 
Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  compared  to  the  Latin  ;  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and 
Yemen  to  the  Italian;  and  the  Arabian  dialects  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  &.c.  to  the  Pro- 
vengal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  (Nicbuhr,  Descript.  de  I'Arabie,  p.  74,  &c.)- 
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ALMONDAR,  the  Saracen,  148 
AMALARIC,  king  of  Spain,  34 
AMALASONTHA,  queen  of  Italy,  104 
AMBER  presented  to    Theodonc    by  the 

Livonians,  21 
AM  IDA  taken  by  Cabades,  /t 


AMROU  joins  Mahomet,  509  ;  letter  to  from 
Caled,  544  ;  his  character,  561  ;  takes  Pe- 
lusium,  562 ;  at  Memphis,  562 ;  besieges 
Alexandria,  565  ;  describes  Egypt  to  Omar, 
569 

ANASTASIUS  becomes  emperor,  14  ;  as  a 
suppliant  in  the  circus,  343 

ANASTASIUS TI.  becomes  emperor,  380 

ANDRONICUS  COMNENUS,  adventures 
of,  412;  imprisoned,  413;  escapes  from 
prison,  414 ;  becomes  emperor,  417 ;  his 
death,  419 

AN  ON  A,  the,  58 

ANTHARIS  defeats  the  Franks,  265  ;  mar- 
ries Thendelinda,  270  ;  his  character,  270 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES,  the,  322 

ANTIOCH,  earthquake  at,  197  ;  surrenders 
to  the  Saracens,  557 

ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  214 

APOLLINARIS  of  Laodicea,  324  ;  at  Alex- 
andria, 364 

APSIMAR  dethrones  Leontius,  378^ 

ARABIA  described,  469  ;  the  provinces  of, 

ARABIAN  HORSES,  472 

ARABS,  the,  independence  of,  475  ;  civil 
wars  of,  478  ;  character  of,  479 ;  religion 
of,  480 

ARCHERS  of  Justinian,  the,  85 

ARMENIANS,  the,  history  of,  362 

ARRI  AN,  his  description  of  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  156 

ARTAVASDES  restores  the  images,  428 

ARTEMIUS  becomes  emperor  as  Anasta- 
tius  II.,  380 

ATEIUS  CAPITO,  214 

ATHALARIC,  kingof  Itarj.  34 

ATHENS,  its  schools  suppressed  by  Jus- 
tinian, 75 

AUGUSTUS  abolishes  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  206 

AVARS,  the,  reach  the  Danube,  140 ;  send 
embassy  to  Justinian,  140 ;  the  ambassadors 
from,  are  received  by  Justin  II.,  252 ; 
march  into  Germany,  253 ;  join  Alboin, 
254 ;  and  Lombards  defeat  the  Gepidae, 
25s ;  invade  Thrace,  290 ;  take  Friuli, 
303 ;  at  Heraclea,  304  ;  advance  to  Con- 
stantinople, 304  ;  allied  with  the  Persians, 
310 :  besiege  Constantinople,  311 ;  defeated 
at  Constantinople,  311 
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BAHRAM  at  Dara,  282  ;  defeats  the  Turks, 

282  ;  insulted  by  Hormouz,  283  ;  revolts, 

283  ;  defeated,  286  ;  his  death,  286 
BAIAN,  Chagan  of  the  Avars,  288  ;  invades 

the  empire,  289 

BARDANES  becomes  emperor,  380 

BASIL  I.  (the  Macedonian),  392  ;  genealogy 
of,  392  ;  his  character,  393  ;  defeats  the 
fjaracens,  394 

BASIL  II.  defeats  the  Bulgarians,  401 

BASILICS,  the,  395 

BASILISCUS  usurps  the  empire,  13 

BEDER,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Mahomet, 
505 

BEDOUINS,  manners  of  the,  471 

BELISARIUS  massacres  the  green  faction 
in  the  hippodrome,  50 ;  his  education,  83  ; 
defeats  the  Persians,  84  ;  heads  the  African 
expedition,  86  ;  lands  at  Capaudia,  88  ;  his 
discipline,  88  ;  defeats  Gelimer,  90  ;  enters 
Carthage,  91  ;  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, 92  ;  defeats  Gelimer  at  Tricameron, 
93 ;  Gubdues  Africa,  94 ;  returns  to  Con- 
stantinople, 98  ;  invades  Sicily,  106  ;  lands 
again  at  Carthage,  107 ;  invades  Italy, 
108;  takes  Naples,  no;  enters  Rome, 
112  ;  besieged  in  Rome,  112  ;  deposes  Pope 
Sylverius,  118;  takes  Osimo,  125;  block- 
ades Ravenna,  125  ;  refuses  the  crown  of 
Italy,  126;  enters  Ravenna,  126;  recalled 
from  Italy,  127 ;  his  renown,  128 ;  dis- 
graced, 129 ;  sent  against  the  Persians, 
129;  goes  to  Italy,  130;  sent  against  Nu- 
shirvan,  151 ;  recalled  from  Persia,  151 ; 
again  sent  against  the  Persians,  151  ; 
despatched  to  Italy,  152 ;  defeats  Stoza, 
166 ;  enters  Ravenna,  171 ;  his  oration, 
171  ;  his  letter  to  Justinian,  171 ;  attacks 
Totila's  defences,  173 ;  retreats,  174  ;  re- 
takes Rome,  176 ;  defeats  Zabergan,  191  ; 
dies,  193 

BERBERS,  conversion  of  the,  578 

BERTEZENA,  first  chief  of  the  Turks,  137 

BERYTUS,  earthquake  at,  197 

BOETHIUS,  his  education  and  character, 
30 ;  his  studies  and  honours,  31  ;  his 
"  Consolation  of  Philosophy,"  33  ;  his  trial 
and  condemnation,  32 ;  his  death,  33 

BOSRA,  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Saracens, 

542 
BULGARIANS,  the,  134  ;  the,  defeated  by 

Basil  II.,  401 
BURNING  GLASSES,  the,  of  Proclus,  61 

CAABA,  description  of  the,  481 
CABADES  takes  Amida,  73 
CADES  I  A,  the  battle  of,  534 
CADIJAH,  first  wife  of  Mahomet,  486 
CAIROAN,  the  colony  planted  at,  by  Akbah, 

CALED  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Ohud,  506 ; 
joins  Mahomet,  509  ;  his  conduct  at  Muta, 
512  ;  invades  Persia,  533 ;  takes  Bosra, 
542;  his  letter  to  Amrou,  544;  defeats  the 
Romans  at  Aiznadin,  545  ;  slaughters  the 
Damascenes,  549  ;  death  of,  559 

CALIPHS,  the,  extent  of  their  empire,  595  ; 
character  of  the  early,  531 

CAMELS,  value  of,  472 

CAPri'AL  PUNISHMENTS  revived,  244 

CARDINALS,  origin  of  the,  459 


CARTHAGE  taken  by  Belisarius,  91 ;  Beli- 
sarius  rebuilds  its  walls,  92  ;  agam  visited 
by  Belisarius,  107 ;  taken  by  Hassan,  576  ; 
recovered  by  the  empire,  577  ;  recaptured 
by  Hassan,  577  ;  burnt,  577 

CASPIAN  GATES,  the,  74 

CASSIANS,  the,  215 

CEREMONIES,  legal,  210 

CERINTHUS  and  the  double  nature,  32a 

CHALCEDON,  the  council  of,  338 

CHALYBIANS,  the,  71 

CHARLEMAGNE  conquers  Lombardy, 
441;  visited  by  Leo  III.,  449;  crowned 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  449  ;  character  of, 
450 ;  extent  of  his  empire,  452  ;  his  pre- 
sents from  Harun  al  Rashid,  454 ;  his  cam- 
paigns, 455 ;  the  successors  of,  456 ;  re- 
ceives the  ambassadors  of  Nicephorus,  458 

CHARLES  IV.  crowned  with  the  iron  and 
golden  crowns,  467  ;  arrested  by  a  butcher, 
467  ;  confirms  the  Visconti  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Milan,  467  ;  his  ostentation,  468 ; 
compared  with  Augustus,  468 

CHILDEBERT  invades  Italy,  265 

CHINA,  the  trade  with,  52  ;  ipvaded  by  the 
Turks,  139  ;  the  Nestorians  in,  356 

CHOSROES  and  the  philosophers,  78 ; 
king  of  Persia,  144  ;  see  Nushirvan 

CHOSROES  II.,  his  flight,  285;  protected 
by  Maurice,  287  ;  his  victories,  300  ;  his 
letter  from  Mahomet,  302;  his  flight  and 
death,  314;  the  white  palace  of,  sacked  by 
the  Moslems,  535 

CHRISTIANITY  extinguished  in  Africa, 
593 

CIRCUS,  the,  its  factions,  44 ;  its  games, 
44;  Justinian's  speech  in,  48 

CODE  OF  JUSTINIAN,  the,  201 ;  com- 
posed, 217 

COLCHOS  described,  152 

COMETS  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  193 

COJ^IMENTIOLUS,  his  extraordinary  ma- 
n<jL;iivres,  291 

COMNENI,  the,  history  of,  403;  defeat 
Nicephorus  III.,  407;  Mahomet  II.  a 
descendant  of,  412 

COMNENUS  ANDRONICUS,  his  cha- 
racter,  413 

CONCUBINES,  laws  of,  231 

CONSTANCE,  the  treaty  of,  464 

CONSTANS  XL,  375;  flees  to  Syracuse, 
376 

CONSTANTINE,  the  forged  Donation  of, 

CONSTANTINE  IIL,  374 
CONSTANTINE   IV.,  377 
CONSTANTINE  V.,  or  Copronymus,  382 
CONSTANTINE  VI.,  383 
CONSTANTINE        PORPHYROGENL 

TUS,  his  birth,  396 
CONSTANTINE   IX.,  401 
CONSTANTINE  X.  (MONOMACHUS), 

marries  Zoe,  403 
CONSTANTINE  XL  (DUCAS),  405 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  circus  factions 

in,  45  ;  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  191  ; 

saved  by  Belisarius,  191  ;  besieged  by  the 

Avars,  311;  council  at,  348;  besieged  by 

Thomas,  388  ;  abolition  of  image  worship 

at,  427  ;  the  council  of,  427 
CONSTITUTIONS  of  the  Emperors,  808 
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CONSULSHIP    suppressed  by  Justinian, 

COPTS,  the,  history  of,  364 ;  submit  to  the 

Saracens,  564 
COUNCIL  at  Constantinople,  348 
CTESIPHON  taken  by  Said,  535 
CUNIMUND  insults  Alboin,  253 
CYRIL  of  Alexandria,  325;  expels  the  Jews, 

327  ;  murders  Hypatia,  328 ;  his  victory, 

334 

DAGISTEUS  takes  Petra,  158 
DAMASCUS  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  543 ; 

taken  by  the  Saracens,  547 
DAMES  sui-prises  Aleppo,  557 
DANUBE  fortified  by  Justinian,  6j 
DARA,  its  fortifications,   73;    besieged  by 

Nushirvan,  279 
DERAR,  character  and  adventures  of,  545 
DERBEND,  the  wall  of,  74 
DIOSCORUS,  336 
DISABUL  receives  Justinian's  ambassadors, 

142  ;  his  answer  to  Justinian,  142 
DIVORCE,  ceremony  of,  210 ;  law  of,  22B 
DOCETES,  the,  34 
DONATION  of  Constantine,  forgery  of  the, 

443  ;  of  Pepin,  the,  441 

EARTHQUAKES  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 

197 
EDICT,  the  perpetual,  207 
EDICTS,  the,  206  ;  of  Justinian,  221 
EGYPT  taken   by    the   Persians,    300  ;  the 

Saracen  conquest  of,  560 ;  its  wealth  and 

population,  570 
EGYPTIANS,  the,  history  of,  364 
ELECTION  of  the  German  emperors,  the, 

466 
ELECTORS,  the,  466 
EMPERORS  of  the  East,  general  summary, 

420 
EPHESUS,  the  synod  of,  332  ;  second  synod 

of)  336 
EULALIUS  leaves  his  fortune  to  Justinian, 

EUTYCHES,  336 

EUXINE,  the,  described  by  Arrian,  156 

EXARCHATE  of  Ravenna,  the,  266  ;  the, 

given  to  the  popes,  441 
EXARCHS  of  Ravenna,  the,  189 

FACTIONS  of  the  circus,  the,  44 
FAENZA,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Totila, 

169 
FORMS  of  proceeding  in  Roman  law,  210 
FORTIFICATIONS  of  Justinian,  68 
FRANKS  invade  Italy,  124,  i86  ;  defeated 

by    Narses,    188 ;    defeated  by  Antharis, 

265 
FREDERIC  I.  invades  Lombardy,  464 
FREDERIC  IL  in  Italy,  464 

GAIAN,  364 

GELIMER,  king  of  the  Vandals,  82;  de- 
feated by  Belisarius,  90 ;  defeated  at  Trica- 
meron,  93  ;  his  wanderings,  96 ;  surrenders, 
07  ;  at  Constantinople,  98 

GEPIDiE,  the,  defeated  by  Alboin,  133  ; 
defeated  by  the  Avars  and  Lombards,  255 


GERMAN    PRINCES,    independence    of 

the,  465 
GERMANUS  sent  to  Italy,  180  ;  his  death, 

180 
GERMANY  invaded  by  the  Avars,  253 
GOTHS  besiege  Belisarius  in  Rome,   114  ; 

raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  121  ;  extraordinary 

suicide  of  the  king  and  his  companions, 

GREECE  invaded  by  the  Sclavonians,  136 

GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  his  character, 
274 

GREGORY  II.,  his  epistles  to  Constantine 
Copronymus,  431  ;  revolts  against  the  em- 
peror, 433 

GREGORY  VII.  reforms  the  Church,  460 

HARMOZAN,  the  conversion  of,  538 

HARUN  AL  RASHID,  his  presents  to 
Charlemagne,  454 

HASSAN  takes  Carthage,  576  ;  burns  Car- 
thage,  577 

HELENA,  wife  of  Constantine  VII.,  397 

HENOTICON,  the,  of  Zeno,  341 

HERACLEONAS  made  emperor  by  Hera- 
clius,  374 

HERACLIUS  refuses  tribute  to  Phocas, 
297  ;  sails  up  the  Hellespont,  298;  be- 
comes emperor,  298  ;  humiliation  of,  304  ; 
prepares  for  war,  304 ;  marches  against 
the  Persians,  306  ;  defeats  the  Persians, 
307 ;  sails  to  Trebizond,  308  ;  invades  Ar- 
menia, 308 ;  advances  to  Ispahan,  309 ; 
allledwith  the  Turks,  312 ;  gains  the  battle 
of  Nineveh,  313 ;  brings  back  the  True 
Cross,  316  ;  makes  peace  with  Persia,  316 ; 
makes  Heracleonas  emperor,  374;  receives 
an  embassy  from  Mahomet,  511 

HILDERIC,  king  of  the  Vandals,  81 

HIPPODROME,  the,  massacre  in,  50 

HONAIN,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Maho- 
met, 510 

HOSEIN,  death  of,  525 

HORMOUZ  succeeds  Nushirvan,  280  ;  ty- 
ranny of,  281 ;  insults  Bahram,  283  ;  de- 
posed, 284  ;  bowstrung,  285 

HUNS,  the,  defeat  the  Persians,  7a 

HYPATIA,  327 

IBERIAN  GATES,  the,  74 
ICTHYOPHAGI,  the,  of  Arabia,  471 
IMAGES,  the,  worship  and  persecution  of, 

421  ;    abolished    at    Constantinople,    427  ; 

worshippers    revolt,    428 ;    restoration  of, 
•  under  Irene,  445 
IMAUMS,  the,  525 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  the,  de- 

rived  from  the  Koran,  490 
INCANTATIONS,  punishment  for,  242 
INCARNATION,  disputes  as  to  the,  318 
INCENDIARIES,  punishment  of,  242 
INCEST,  laws  of,  230 
INDIA,  the    Nestorians  in,    356;   the  St, 

Thomas  Christians  of,  357 
INHERITANCE,  laws  of,  234 
INJURIES,  the  law  of,  240 
INQUISITORS,  the,  248 
INTEREST,  rates  of,  239 
INSTITUTES  of  Justinian,  the,  201  ;  com 

posed,  ai8 ;  description  of,  22? 
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IRENE  married  to  Leo  IV.,  384;  blinds 
her  son,  385  ;  exiled  to  Lesbos,  385  ;  re- 
stores the  monks  and  images,  445 

ISAAC  COMNENUS  defeats  Michael  VI., 
404 ;  abdicates,  404 

ISAAC  II.  (ANGELUS)  dethrones  Andro- 
nicus,  419 

ISAURIA,  its  conquest,  70 

ISAURIANS,  the,  381 

ISLAM,  488 

ISPAHAN  reached  by  Heraclius,  y^ 

ITALY  invaded  by  Theodoric,  16  ;  invaded 
by  Belisarius,  108  ;  invaded  by  the  Franks, 
124 ;  invaded  by  Totila,  169  :  invaded  by 
the  Franks,  186 ;  invaded  by  Alboin,  257  ; 
invaded  by  Childebert,  265 

JAAFAR,  his  glorious  death  at  Muta,  512 

JACOBITES,  the,  359 

JERUSALEM  taken  by  the  Persians,  300  \, 
the  Saracen  siege  of,  555  ;  surrenders  to 
Omar,  555 

JESUITS  in  Abyssinia,  the,  368 

JEWS,  the,  persecuted  by  the  Italians,  29  ; 
expelled  "from  Alexandria  by  Cyril,  327; 
attacked  by  Mahomet,  507 

JOHN  OF  CAPPADOCIA,  his  character, 
60 ;  exiled,  61  ;  supplies  bad  bread  to  the 
African  army,  87 

JOHN  DAMASCENUS,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  429 

JOHN  THE  HANDSOME  (Calo  Jo- 
hannes) conspired  against  by  Anna  Com- 
nena,  410 ;  his  wars  against  the  Turks, 
410 

JOHN  ZIMISCES  murders  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  379 ;  defeats  the  Russians  and 
Saracens,  400  ;   character  of,  400 

JOHN  XII.,  degradation  of,  462 

JULIAN,  count,  the  romance  of,  579 

JUSTIN  becomes  emperor  of  the  East,  36; 
makes  Justinian  emperor,  38 

JUSTIN  IL  elected  emperor,  251;  his 
challenge  to  the  Avars,  253  ;  makes  Tibe- 
rius emperor,  261  ;  his  speech  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  Tiberius,  261  ;  abdication  of,  262 

JUSTINIAN,  his  birth  and  elevation,  35  ; 
murders  Vitalian,  37  ;  his  magnificence, 
38  ;  made  emperor  by  Justin,  38  ;  marries 
Theodora,  42 ;  his  speech  in  the  circus,  47  ; 
endangered  by  the  sedition  of  the  circus 
factions,  49 ;  extent  of  his  empire,  50 ; 
avarice  and  profusion,  56  ;  rebuilds  Saint 
Sophia,  63  ;  his  numerous  buildings,  66  ; 
his  fortifications,  68  ;  suppresses  the  schools 
of  Athens  and  Roman  consulship,  75  ;  his 
African  war,  83  ;  his  fleet  for  Africa,  86  ; 
receives  the  ambassador  of  the  Avars, 
140  ;  accepts  the  alliance  of  the  Turks, 
141 ;  sends  an  embassy  to  the  Turks,  141  ; 
makes  peace  with  Nushirvan,  162 ;  hi> 
alliance  with  the  Abyssinians,  164  ;  Afr  Ci 
revolts  from,  164  ;  his  character  and  death, 
194  ;  his  lawsj  201  ;  reforms  the  Roman 
law,  216  ;  as  a  theologian,  344  ;  his  perse- 
cutions, 346 

JUSTINIAN  IL,  377;  banished,  378;  his 
adventures,  378  ;  returns,  372 ;  his  revenge, 
380 

KINDRED,  degrees  of,  334 


KORAN,  the,  its  production  and  publica- 
tion, 491 

LAURENTIUS  VALLA  exposes  the  for- 

gery  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  444 
LAWS  of  Rome,  the,  202 
LAWYERS,  Roman,  212 
LEO  III.,  the  Isaurian,  381 ;  visits  Charle- 
magne, 449 
LEO  IV.,  383;  punishes  his  brothers,  383  ; 

marries  Irene,  384 
LEO  v.,  the  Armenian,  387  ;  murdered,  387 
LEO  VI.,  the   Philosopher,   395 ;    marries 

Zoe,  396 
LEONTIUS   banishes  Justinian   IL,    378; 

dethroned  by  Apsimar,  378 
LIBELLERS,  punishment  of,  242 
LIBRARY  at  Alexandria,  the,  567 
LIUTPRAND,  king  of  the  Lombards,  436 
LOCRIAN  LAWS,  risk  of  reformers  of,  203 
LOMBARDS,  the,  132;  reach  the  Adriatic, 
133  ;  invited  into  Italy  by  Narses,  257  ;  the 
manners  of,  268 
LOMBARDY  founded  by  Alboin,  258  ;  con- 
quered by  Charlemagne,  441 
LONGINUS  succeeds  Narses,  257 

MAHOMET  writes  to  Chosroes  IL,  302  ; 
predicts  the  Persian  defeat,  302  ;  his  birth 
and  education,  485  ;  rharries  Cadijah,  486  ; 
his  appearance,  486  ;  visits  Syria,  487  ;  the 
creed  of,  488  ;  writes  the  Koran,  491  ;  first 
preaches  Islam,  488  ; ;  his  precepts,  495  ; 
his  first  converts,  498 ;  protected  by  Abu 
Taleb,  499  ;  pursued  by  the  Koreish,  500  ; 
the  flight  of,  501  ;  enters  Medina,  501  ; 
builds  the  first  mosque,  502  ;  his  wars 
against  the  Koreish,  505  ;. defeats  the  Ko- 
reish, 525  ;  defeated  at  Mount  Ohud,  506  ; 
attacks  the  Jews,  507  ;  makes  a  treaty  with 
the  Koreish,  508  ;  .  enters  Mecca,  509  ; 
joined  by  Caled  and  Amrou,  509;  gains 
the  battle  of  Honain,  510  ;  besieges  Tayef, 
510;  sends  an  embassy  to  Heraclius,  511; 
proclaims  war  against  the  Romans,  512; 
his  death,  513 ;  his  character,  515 ;  the 
children  of,  517  j  his  marriage  laws,  517  ; 
the  strength  of  his  religion,  527 

MAHOMETANS  appear  in  Syria,  317 

MANUEL  COMNENUS,  exploits  of,  411 

MANUMISSION,  ceremony  of,  210 

MARONITES,  the,  history  of,  361 

MAROZIA  imprisoned,  461 

MARRIAGE,  age  and  rites  of,  226  ;  cere- 
monies  modified,  227 

MARRIAGES,  ceremony  at,  210 

MARTINA,  speech  to,  on  her  ascending  the 
throne,  374 

MAURICE  made  Emperor  by  Tiberius  II., 
263  ;  his  character,  264  ;  protects  Chosroes 
II.,  288  ;  marches  against  the  Avars,  292  ; 
his  murder,  295 

MECCA,  the  history  of,  473 

MEDINA  converted  by  Mahomet,  501 

MELITENE,  the  battle  of,  280 

MERMEROES,   general  of  the    Persians, 

MICHAEL  I.,  386 

MICHAEL  II.,  the  Stammerer,  35  ;  defeats 

Thomas,  388 ;  asccnds  the  throne  in  hif 

fetters,  388 
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MICHAEL  III.,  extravagant   conduct  of, 

391 

MICHAEL  IV.,  402 

MICHAEL  V.  deposed,  402 

MICHAEL  VI.,  Stratioticus,  403 

MICHAEL  VII.  defeated  by  Botaniates, 
406 

MILAN,  the  Visconti  confirmed  in  the  sove- 
reignty of,  467 

MINGRELIA,  description  of,  152 

MOAWIYAH  defeated  by  AH,  522;  be- 
comes caliph,  523 

MOHAMMEDANISM  first  preached,  488  ; 
its  strength,  527  ;  its  history,  469  ;  its  pro- 
pagation, 591 

MONASTERIES  abolished  by  Constantine 
Copronymus,  429  ;  restoration  of,  under 
Irene,  445 

MONOPHYSITES,  their  history,  359 

MONOPOLIES  of  Justinian,  58 

MONOTHELITES,  350,  361 

MOORS,  the,  100;    defeated  by  Solomon, 
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MOSEILAMA  defeated  by  Abubeker,  530 

LIOZARABES,  the,  594 

MURDER,  punishment  for,  241 

MUSA  invited  into  Spain,  580;  lands  in 
Spain,  584  ;  his  treaty  with  Theodemir, 
586  ;  his  plans,  586  ;  disgrace  of,  587 

MUTA,  the  battle  of,  512 

NAPLES  taken  by  Belisarius,  no  ;  besieged 
by  Totila,  169 

NARSES,  lands  in  Italy,  121  ;  his  jealousy 
of  Belisarius,  122  ;  recalled,  123  ;  sent  to 
Italy,  181 ;  defeats  Totila,  183  ;  defeats  the 
Franks,  188  ;  made  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
189  ;  removed  from  the  exarchate,  256 ; 
invites  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  257  ;  death 
of.  257  . 

NEHAVEND,  the  Saracens  finally  defeat 
the  Persians  at,  537 

NESTORIANS,  the  history  of  the,  354 

NESTORIUS,  328 

NICE,  second  council  of,  445 

NICEPHORUS  I.,  385 

NICEPHORUS  BOTANIATES,  revolt  of, 
406 

NICEPHORUS  BRYENNIUS,  revolt  of, 
406 

NICEPHORUS  PHOCAS,  399;  his  mur- 
der, 400 

NICEPHORUS  HI.  defeated  by  the  Com- 
neni,  407 

NIKA  SEDITION,  the,  48 

NINEVEH,  the  battle  of,  313 

NOVELS  OF  JUSTINIAN,  the,  24 

NUSHIRVAN,  king  of  Persia,  144 ;  his 
character  and  reign,  146 ;  invades  Armenia, 
149 ;  invades  Sj^ria,  150 ;  marches  into 
Colchos,  157  ;  his  peace  with  Justinian, 
162  ;  besieges  Dara,  279  ;  death  of,  280 

OBLIGATION,  the  law  of,  238 

Ol^OACER  defeated  by  Theodoric,  17  ;  be- 
sieged in  Ravenna,  18  ;  assassinated,  18 

OGORS  defeated  "jy  the  Turks,  139 ;  take 
the  name  of  Avars,  139 

OMAR  at  the  election  of  Abubeker,  518  ; 
succeeds  Abubeker,  519  ;  assassinated,  519  ; 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  555 


OSIMO  besieged  by  Belisarius,  123 
OTHMAN  succeeds  Omar,  519 

PALERMO  taken  by  Belisarius,  106 
PALESTINE  invaded  by  Zeid,  S" 
PANDECTS  of  Justinian,  the,   201 ;    the, 

composed,  217 
PARENT,  authority  of  a,  223 
PATERNAL   AUTHORITY,    its    limita. 

tions,  224 
PAUL  OF  TANIS,  364 
PA  VIA  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy,  258 
PEGASIANS,  the,  215 
PELAGIUS  and  Totila,  175 
PELUSIUM  taken  by  Amrou,  562 
PEPIN  defeats  the  Lombards,  438  ;  anointed 

by  Stephen,   440  ;  gives  the  exarchate  to 

the  popes,  441 
PERJURY,  punishment  for,  24a 
PEROGES,  the  death  of,  72 
PERPETUAL  EDICT,  the,  207 
PERSECUTIONS  under  Justinian,  345 
PERSIA,  the  Nestorians  in,  355  ;  invaded 

by  Caled,  533 
PERSIANS,  the,  under  Perozes  defeated  by 

the   Huns,    72  ;   besieged  in    Petra,    158 ; 

take  Jerusalem,   300  ;    take    Egypt,    301  ; 

defeated  by   Heraclius,  307  ;   allied  with 

the  Avars,  310  ;  defeated  at  Nineveh,  313  ; 

make  Peace  with  Heraclius,  316  ;  defeated 

at  Cadesia,  535 
PETRA,  the  siege  of,  158 
PHARAS,  his  epistle  to  Gelimer,  97 
PHILIPPICUS  or  Bardanes,  380 
PHOCAS,  revolt  of,  294  ;  character  of,  296 
PLAGUE,  the,  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  198 
PLAN  of  the  history  after  the  days  of  Hera- 
clius, 371 
POPE,   the  title  assumed  in  the  reign  of 

Theodoric,   28 ;    sent  as    an    embassy    to 

Constantinople,  30 
POPE  SYLVERIUS  deposed  by  Belisarius, 

118 
POPES,  the,  origin  of  their  temporal  power, 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  SAVIOUR,  the, 
424 

PORTUGUESE  MISSIONS  to  India, 
357  ;  to  Abyssinia,  368 

PROCLUS,  his  burning  glasses,  61  ;  his 
inventions  and  stratagems,  62;  his  in- 
dustry, 78 

PROCOPIA,  wife  of  Michael  I.,  386 

PROCOPIUS,  his  history,  39 

PROPERTY,  the  right  of,  232 

PSALLICTION,  ALEXANDER,  admi- 
nistration of,  170 

PUMICE  STONE  used  in  the  cupola  of 
Saint  Sophia,  64 

PUNISHMENTS,  241 

PUPIL  AND  TUTOR,  laws  of,  231 

RAMADAN,  observances  of  the,  495 

RANKS,  distinction  of,  222 

RATES  OF  INTEREST,  239 

RAVENNA  besieged  by  Theodoric,  18; 
besieged  by  Belisarius,  125  ;  surrenders  to 
Belisarius,  126;  the  exarchs  of,  189;  the 
exarchate  of,  266;  victory  of  the  Catholics 

..  at,  434 ;  re-captured  by  the  Venetians, 
437  ;  captured  by  Liutprand,  437 
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kliFORMATION  of  the  Church  by  Gre- 
gory VII.,  460 
RELIGIOUS  WAR,  the  first,  343 
RESCRIPTS  OF  TRAJAN,  209 
RHODES,  the  Colossus  of,  560 
RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY,  the,  232 
RODERIC  defeated  at  Xeres,  582 
ROMAN  JURISPRUDENCE,    the  ages 

of,  211 
ROMAN  CHURCH,  disorders  in  the,  460 
ROMAN  LAW,  the  forms  of,  210 
ROMAN  VOTING,  235 
ROMANUS  LECAPENUS,  396  ;  his  sons 

revolt  against,  397 
ROMANUS  II.,  his  character,  398 
ROMANUS    III.    becomes    emperor,  405 ; 

marries  Zoe,  402 
ROME  recovers  under  Theodoric,  25  ;  taken 
by  Belisarius,  112 ;  besieged  by  Vitiges, 
113;  its  siege  raised  by  the  Goths,  121  ; 
besieged  by  Totila,  172 ;  its  walls  demo- 
lished by  Totila,  175  ;  retaken  by  Belisa- 
rius, 176 ;  again  taken  by  Totila,  179 ; 
taken  and  retaken  five  times  under  Jus- 
tinian, 184 ;  regains  her  liberty  from  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  435 ;  state  of,  272  ;  finally 
separates  from  the  Eastern  empire,  447 
ROSAMOND  demanded  by  Alboin,  254; 
marries  Alboin,  255 ;  conspires  against 
Alboin,  259  ;  death  of,  260 
RUSSIANS,  the,  defeated  by  John  Zimisces, 
400 

SABIANS,  tenets  of  the,  483 
SAID  takes  Ctesiphon,  535 
SAINT  SOPHIA  restored  by  Justinian,  63  ; 
rebuilt  by  Justinian,   63  ;   injured  by  an 
earthquake,  63  ;  description  of,  64 
SAINT  THOMAS  Christians  in  India,  357 
SALBAN  captured  by  Heraclius,  309 
SARACENS,  the,  defeated  by  John  Zimis- 
ces,  400  ;   nations  confounded  under  the 
name  of,  475  ;  conquer  Persia,   533  ;  take 
Damascus,  547 ;  gain  the  battle  of  Yermuk, 
554  ;  take  Jerusalem,  555 ;  capture  Aleppo, 
557 ;    capture    Alexandria,    565 ;    conquer 
Spain,  579 
SCHOOLS  OF  ATHENS,  the,  76 
SCLAVONIANS,  the,  135 ;  invade  Greece, 

136 
SENATE,  the,  discontinued,  184 
SEVEN   REGENTS,  the  council  of,  39$ 
SICILY  invaded  by  Belisarius,  106 
SILK,  its  introduction  and  use,  51 
SIRA,  queen  of  Persia,  287 
SOLOMON  the  eunuch,  defeats  the  Moors, 
i©i ;  storms  Mount  Aurasius,  sor  ;  escapes 
from  Carthage  to  Sicily,  166 ;  defeated  at 
Tebeste.  167 
SOPHIA  conspires  against  Tiberius,  262 
SPAIN,  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens,  579; 

its  prosperity  under  the  Saracens,  589 
STAURACIUS,  386 
STOZA  defeated  by  Belisarius,  166 ;  death 

of,  166 
SUCCESSION,  laws  of,  234 
SYLVERIUS  exiled  by  Belisarius,  118 
SYMMACHUS,  his  death,  34 
SYRIA  invaded  by  Nushirvan,  ijo  ;  invaded 

by  the  Saracens,  541 
gVRIAN  cities  taken  by  the  Saracens,  552 


TAGINA,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Narses, 
184 

TAITSONG,  emperor  of  China,  539 

TARIK  lands  in  Spain,  581  ;  wins  the  battle 
of  Xeres,  582 ;  marches  to  Toledo,  583  ; 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  584  ;  scourged 
by  Musa,  585 

TAYEF,  besieged  by  Mahomet,  510 

TEBESTE,  battle  of,  gained  by  the  Moors, 
167 

TEIaS,  his  extraordinary  death,  185 

TEMPORAL  POWER  of  the  popes,  origin 
of,  276 ;  acknowledged,  436 

TESTAMENTS,  the  law  of,  236 

THEODATUS,  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  105; 
death  of,  in 

THEODEBERT  invades  Italy,  124 

THEODEMIR,  his  treaty  with  Musa,  586 

THEODORA,  her  early  history,  40  ;  maiTies 
Justinian,  42  ;  character  of,  42  ;  death  of, 
44 ;  her  speech  during  the  Nika  sedition, 
49  ;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  60 

THEODORA  chosen  by  Theophilus,  390; 
as  empress,  390 ;  becomes  empress  for  the 
second  time,  403 

THEODORIC  the  Ostrogoth,  birth  and 
education  of,  12  ;  invades  Italy,  16 ;  de- 
feats Odoacer,  17  ;  entrenches  himself  at 
Pavia,  17  ;  besieges  Ravenna,  18  ;  succeeds 
Odoacer,  18  ;  administration  of,  19  ;  his 
wars,  22  ;  his  measures  for  preserving  the 
buildings  of  Rome,  25 ;  toleration,  27 ; 
protects  the  Jews,  29  ;  sends  the  pope  as 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  50 ;  con- 
demns Boethius,  33  ;  dies,  34  ;  his  monu- 
ment at  Ravenna,  35 

THEODOSIUS,  patriarch  of  Egypt,  365 

THEODOSIUS  III.  becomes  emperor,  381 

THEOPHANO  poisons  Romanus  II.,  398 

THEOPHILUS  becomes  emperor,  389  ;  his 
character,  389  ;  his  selection  of  a  wife,  390  ; 
marries  Theodora,  390 

THEUDELINDA,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
270 

THEUDES,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  102 

THOMAS  besieges  Constantinople,  388 ; 
defeated  by  Michael  II.,  388 

THREE  CHAPTERS  Controversy,  the, 
347 

TIBERIUS  made  emperor  by  Justin  II., 
261 

TIBERIUS  II.,  his  character,  263  ;  death 
of,  264 

TOTILA  surrenders  Trevigo,  169  ;  gains  the 
battle  of  Faenza,  169  ;  invades  Italy,  169  ; 
besieges  Naples,  169  ;  his  character  and 
successes,  170  ;  besieges  Rome,  172  ;  takes 
Rome,  174;  and  Pelagius,  175  ;  demolishes 
the  walls  of  Rome,  175  ;  defeated  by  Beli- 
sarius, 176 ;  again  tdkes  Rome,  178  ;  de- 
feated by  Narses,  183  ;  killed  by  Ashad, 
184 

TRAJAN,  his  codes,  209 

TREASON,  punishment  for,  241 

TRIBONIAN,  his  character  and  history, 
216 

TRICAMERON,  the  battle  of,  gained  by 
Belisarius,  93 

TRISAGION,  the,  342 

TURKS,  the,  first  appearance^  of,  137;  con- 
quer the  White  Huns,  i^3  ;  invade  Chin^, 
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139  ;  send  ambassadors  to  Justinian,  141  ; 

invade  Persia,  282  ;  defeated  by  Bahram, 

282  ;  allied  with  Heraclius,  312 
TUTOR  AND  PUPIL,  laws  of,  231 
TWELVE  TABLES,  the,  203 

VANDALS  defeated  by  Belisarius,  90  ;  de- 
feated at  Tricameron,  93 

VENETIANS,  the,  recapture  Ravenna,  437 

VERINA  deposes  Zeno,  13 

VERONA,  Theodoric's  palace  at,  26 

VIGILIUS  elected  pope,  118 

VISCONTI,  the,  confirmed  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Milan,  467 

VITALIAN  murdered  by  Justinian,  'f7 

VITIGES  elected  king  of  Italy,  iii ;  be- 
sieges Rome,  1I2 ;  retreats  from  Rome, 
121  ;  takes  Milan,  123  ;  at  Constantinople, 
127 


WALAMIRS,  the,  14 
WERDAN  defeated  by  Caled,  545 
WHALE,  the  great,  at  Constantinople,  67 
WILLS,  the  law  of,  236 

XERES,  victory  of  the  Saracens  at,  582 

YERMUK,   the  battle  of,  gained    by  the 

Saracens,  554 
YEZDEGERD  flees  to  China,  539 
YEZID  becomes  caliph,  524 

ZABERGAN  defeated  by  Belisarius,  191 

ZEID  invades  Palestine,  511 

ZENO  becomes  emperor  of  the  East,  13 ; 

deposed  by  Verina,   13 ;   his   Henoticoa, 

341  ;  dies,  13 
ZOBEIR  takes  Tripoli,  573 
ZOE  marries  Leo  VI.,  396 
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t^REDERlCfC   WARNM  6*  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

In  fcap.  4to,  elegantly  printed  on  a  special  Thin  Paper,  with  a  Red-line  Border 
and  Original  Illustrations,  price  ioj.  6d.,  elegantly  bound,  cloth,  red 
under  gilt  edges;  or  in  morocco,  ;^i  SJ.  ^ 

SHAKSPEARE'S    POETICAL    WORKS. 

SCOTT'S  POETICAL  W0RK3. 

MILTON'S    POETICAL   WORKS. 

LONGFELLOW'S    POETICAL    WORKS. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

WORDSWORTH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  fcap.  4to,  price  gj.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

OTHER     MEN'S     MINDS; 

Seven  Thousand  Choice  Extracts  on  History,  Science,  Philosophy,  Religion,  6*<r. 

From  Standard  Authors.    Classed  in  Alphabetical  Order. 

Edited  and  Selected  by  E.  Davies,  D.D. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  GAMES  AND  SPORTS, 


In  square  crown  8vo,  price  Zs.  6d.,  cloth  gilt ;  or  gilt  edges,  gs, 

THE    BOYS'   MODERN    PLAYMATE. 

A  New  Book  of  Games,  Sports,  and  Diversions  for  Boys  of  all  Ages. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.        With  600  Illustrations. 

In  square  crown  8vo,  price  8j.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  or  gilt  edges,  9^. 

THE  HOME  BOOK  for  YOUNG  LADIES 

*  An  Original  Work,  with  250  Choice  Illustrations. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Valentink. 
This  Volume  aims  to  be  a  Standard  Book  for  Play,   Work,  Art,  Duty — 
Games  for  Play  Hours,  Work  for  Leisure  in  the  Home  Circle,  Art  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Taste,  and  Duty  to  ensure  Home  Happiness. 

BEDFORD   S  TREE  T,  S  TRA ND, 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  AND  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

Marne's  Star  Series. 


In  large 

t  Daisy. 

Elizabeth  Wetherell. 
8  Daisy  in  the  Field. 

Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

3  Nettie's  Mission. 

Alice  Gray. 

4  Stepping  Heavenward. 

Mrs,   E.  Prentiss. 

5  Willo-w  Brook. 

Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

7  Dunallan. 

Grace  Kennedy. 

8  Father  Clement. 

Grace  Kennedy. 
r4  From  Jest  to  Earnest. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
'S  Mary  Elliot. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 
r6  Sydney  Stuart. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 
17  Picciola. 

X.  B.  Saintine. 
«8  Hope  Campbell. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

19  Horace  and  May. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

20  Ella  and  Marian. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 
ai  Kenneth  and  Hugh. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

22  Kosa's  "Wish. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

23  Margaret  Cecil. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

24  The  Grahams. 

Catherine  D,  Bell. 

25  Home  Sunshine. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

26  What  Katy  Did  at  School. 

Susan  Coolidge. 
38  "Wearyfoot  Common. 

Leitch  Ritchie. 

29  Sydonie's  Dowry. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Dcnise." 

30  Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 

Mrs.  E.  Prentiss. 

31  Aunt  Ailie. 

Catherine  D.  Bell. 

33  "What  Katy  Did. 

Susan  Coolidge. 

33  Grace  Huntley. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

34  Merchant's  Daughter. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

35  Daily  Governess. 

.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 


fcap.  8vo. 

38  Flower  of  the  Family. 

Mrs.  E.  Prentis 

39  Madame  Fontenoy. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Denise 

41  Toward  Heaven. 

Mrs.  E.  Prentis 

42  Little  Camp  on  Eagle  Hill. 

Elizabbth  Wetherel 

45  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  Davit 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ingrahai 

46  The  Pillar  of  Fire. 

Rev.  J.  H.  IngrahaJ 

47  The  Throne  of  David. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ingrahaj 

48  The  Admiral's  Will. 

M.  M.  Bel 

49  Sylvia  and  Janet. 

A.  C.  ] 
51  That  Lass  o*  Lowrie's. 

Frances  H.  Eurnet 

53  Cloverly. 

Mary  A.  Highaj 

54  Alec  Green. 

Silas  K.  Hockin 

55  Sweet  Council. 

Sarah  Tytlh 

56  The  Milestones  of  Life. 

Rev.  A.  1- .  Thomso 

57  Little  Women. 

Louisa  M.  Alcot 

58  Little  Wives. 

Louisa  M.  Alcot 

59  Barriers  Burned  Away. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Re 

60  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Re 
!   61  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
j  Mrs.  Stow 

63  Dorothy. 

A.  Nut 

67  Pine  Needles. 

Elizabeth  Wrtherei 

68  Helen's  Secret. 

Darley  Dai 

69  Huguenot  Family. 

Catherine  D.  Bei 

70  Only  a  Girl's  Life. 

I  Mrs.  Mkrcii 

i  74  Bessie  Hanington's  Venture, 
!  J.  A.  Mathb\ 

76  Without  a  Home. 

Rev.  E.  P.  R 

77  Moods. 

Louisa  M.  Alcq* 

81  Lily  Gordon.  ^ ; 

Catherine  D.  B|K 


BEDFORD  STREET.  STRAND. 


FREDERICK   WARNE  AND   CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

Marne's  Star  Sedee. 


9  "Wide,  "Wide  'World 

10  Queechy. 

11  Melbourne  House. 

12  Drayton  HalL 
f3  Say  and  fcieal. 

36  The  Lamplighter. 

37  Helen. 


In  large  fcap.  8vo, 

52  Englefleld  Grange, 


E.  Wetherell. 

E.  Wetherell. 

E.  Wetherell. 

Alice  Gray. 

E.  Wetherell. 

Miss  Cummins. 

Maria  EdgTvorth. 


43  Ellen  Montgomery.        E.  Wetherell. 

44  Old  Helmet.  E.  Wetherell. 
50  straight  Paths  andCrookedWars. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palill. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Pafill. 
62  Little  "Women  and  Little  "Wives. 

64  Leyton  Auberry's  Daughters. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Paull. 

65  Hedington  Manor. 

66  Without  and  "Within. 

W.  L.  M.  Jay. 
75  Sceptres    and    Crowns  and  the 
Fl^  of  Truce. 

E.  WetherelL 


THE    LANSDOWNE    POETS. 

Carefully  Edited,  well-printed^  with  Oxford  Red-line  Border^ 

Original  Notes ^  Steel  Portraits,  and  full-page 

Illustrations. 


Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges,  or  in  morocco  elegant. 


Shakspeare's  Poetical  "Works. 
Longfellow's  Poetical  "Works. 
Byron's  Poetical  Works. 
Eliza  Cook's  Poems. 
Scott's  Poetical  Works. 
Burns'  Poetical  Works. 
Moore's  Poetical  "Works. 
Cowper's  Poetical  W^orks. 
Milton'b  Poetical  Works. 
"Wordsworth's  Poetical  "Works. 
Mrs.  Hemans'  Poetical  "Works. 
Hod's  Poetical  "Works. 
Shelley's  Poetical  "Works. 


Mackay's  Complete  Poetical  "Works. 
Pope's  Poetical  "Works. 
Goldsmith's  Poetical  "Works. 
Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakespeare. 
Montgomery's      (James)      Poetical 

Works. 
Heber's  (Bishop)  Poetical  "Works. 
Herbert's(George)Poem8  andProse. 
Keble's  Christian  "^ear. 
Gray,  Seattle  and  Collins. 
Percy's  Eeliques. 
Gems  of  National  Poetry, 
Dante.    By  Carv. 


Also  uniform,  without  Red-line  Border, 


Songs,  Sacred  and  Devotional 
Golden  Leaves  from  the  American 

Poets. 
Legendary  Ballads  of  England  and 

Scotland. 
The  Poet's  Year. 
Campbell's  Poetical  Works. 


Keats'  Poetical  "Works. 

Coleridge's  Poetical  Works. 

Laurel  and  Lyre. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poet*. 

Spencer. 

Fugitive  Poetry. 


BEDFORD  STREET,   STRAND. 


